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PREFACE. 


HE  author  of  the  book,'  on  which  the  pre- 
fent  work  is  bafed,  left  the  MS.  at  his  death 
in  a Rate  wholly  unfit  for  the  prefs  ; nor 
was  it  till  feveral  years  afterwards,  that  Mr., 
afterwards  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  having  arranged 
the  materials  to  a certain  extent,  gave  Brand’s 
“ Popular  Antiquities”  to  the  world. ^ I believe  that  I am 

perfectly  within  the  truth,  when  I charadlerize  thofe  two 
volumes  as  being  one  of  the  word  edited  publications  in 
the  entire  range  of  our  literature. 

The  obfervation  feerns  to  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
original  quarto  and  later  oftavo  editions  of  the  “Popular  Anti- 
quities;” that  whole  pages  are  fruitlefsly  occupied  by  paffages 
extrafted  either  from  books  with  which  every  one  is  familiar, 
fuch  as  Herrick’s  “ Hefperides,”  or  from  books  with  which 
fcarcely  any  body  could  be  tempted  to  become  acquainted, 
fuch  as  Naogeorgus  and  Hofpinian.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
fay,  that  in  all  the  preceding  editions  of  this  work,  fifty  or 


* The  Rev.  John  Brand,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  This  gentleman’s  precurfor  in  the 
fame  field  of  inquiry  had  been  the  Rev.  Henry  Bourne,  who  publillted  his 
“ Antiquitates  Vulgares,”  at  Newcaftle  in  1725,  8vo.  Brand  enlarged  this,  and 
produced  a new  edition,  Newcaftle,  1777,  8vo. ; reprinted,  1810,  8vo. 

’ The  full  title  of  Brand’s  enlargement  of  his  own  augmented  edition  of 
Bourne’s  book  is:  “ Obfervations  on  Popular  Antiquities:  Illuftrating  the 
Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Cuftoms,  Ceremonies  and  Superftitions.  By  John 
Brand,  M. A.,  Fellow  and  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London: 
Arranged  and  Revifed,  with  additions,  by  Henry  Ellis,  F.R.S.  Sec.  S.  A. 
Keeper  of  the  Manufcripts  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum.”  London,  1813,  4to.  2 
vols.  Reprinted  in  1841  and  1849,  3 vols.  8vo,  with  a few  additions  of  not 
very  great  confequence. 
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fixty  pages  are  taken  up  by  excerpta  from  Googe’s  Nao- 
georgus,  dragged  in  by  the  head  and  fhoulders,  and  at  beft 
illuftrating,  not  Englifh,  but  foreign  ufages.  Again,  an  enor- 
mous fpace  is  wafted  without  any  demonftrable  refult  in  the 
rehearfal,  twenty  or  thirty  times  over,  of  drawn-out  title- 
pages  belonging  to  books,  even  of  no  peculiar  rarity  or  im- 
portance, which  Brand  had  occafion  to  confult  and  to  cite. 
In  the  third  place,  the  relative  value  and  weight  of  authorities 
conftitute  a point  on  which  Brand  and  his  editors  do  not 
feem  to  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  beftow  much  attention. 
St.  Auguftine  and  the  Britifti  Apollo,  Mr.  Douce  and  Poor 
Robin,  are  coupled  together ; and  fo  far  as  we  can  tell,  one 
may  be  as  good  as  the  other. 

It  was  the  confideration  of  this  triple  weaknefs  in  a book, 
of  which  the  worth,  with  more  methodical  handling,  would 
have  been  unqueftionably  very  great, — combined  with  the  in- 
numerable difcoveries  in  folk-lore  and  popular  archa;ology 
made  fince  Brand’s  and  Ellis’s  time, — which  prompted  me 
fome  years  fince  to  attempt  fomething  in  the  way  of  re-arrange- 
ment,  digeftion,  and  amplification. 

I have  been,  however  reluctantly,  compelled  to  take  the  fabric 
built  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Ellis  out  of  Brand’s  raw  material 
almoft  entirely  to  pieces,  and  to  reconftruct  it  to  the  beft 
of  my  power.  Part  of  my  bufinefs  has  been  to  bring  together 
under  one  head  notices  of  cuftoms  or  fuperftitions  fcattered 
up  and  down  ; and,  again,  while  I lifted  up  notes  into  the  text, 
to  throw  down  portions  of  the  text  into  the  notes.  Brand,  it 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  died  without  feeing  his  work  through 
the  prefs,  or  even  revifing  it  finally  for  publication.  If  it  had 
not  been  fo,  I fhould  have  fcrupled  to  prune  with  fo  free  a 
hand  thefe  volumes,  to  change  the  ftrucfture  of  fentences,  and 
to  tranfpofe  paragraphs  and  fedlions.  But  I felt  that,  under 
the  peculiar  circumftances,  I was  inflicfling  no  fpecial  wrong  on 
the  author  who,  if  he  had  been  fpared,  would  perhaps,  on  re- 
confideration,  have  introduced  fome  at  leaft  of  the  improve- 
ments upon  which  I have  now  ventured. 

The  main  difficulty  in  this  cafe  appeared  to  be,  not  in 
colleBing,  but  in  /electing.  The  materials  already  before  me, 
and  others  by  which  I found  myfelf  furrounded,  were  fo  vaft 
in  quantity  and  in  variety  that,  in  making  a choice,  it  was 
poftible  to  accept  only  thofe  which  ftruck  me  as  being  of 
eflential  intereft  and  undoubted  relevance.  Some  of  the 
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queftions  of  folk-lore,  moreover,  which  turned  more  par- 
ticularly on  proverbs,  I had  treated  at  fuch  length  as  appeared 
defirable  in  “ Englifh  Proverbs  and  Proverbial  Phrafes;”^  and 
the  completion  of  “ Lancafbire  Folk-Lore”^  by  Mr.  Harland 
and  Mr.  Wilkinfon,  fortunately  enabled  me  to  dwell  lefson  that 
particular  branch  of  the  fubjeft,  fo  affording  more  room  to 
other  matters  which  called  imperatively  for  notice.  It  muft  be 
remarked  generally,  however,  that  the  major  part  of  the  fuper- 
ftitions  and  legendary  ftories  or  traditions  recorded  in  the 
volume  in  queftion,  are  common  to  other  diftridls,  the  details 
fometimes,  however,  varying  flightly.^ 

With  refpedl  to  the  Additions,  it  is  obvious  enough  that 
they  might  have  been  extended  indefinitely  ; but,  in  the  firfi: 
place,  I was  reluftant  on  the  fcore  of  expenfe,  where  the  rilk 
was  wholly  my  own,  to  increafe  the  bulk  of  the  work  beyond 
reafonable  proportions ; and  fecondly,  I was  averfe  from  an 
unfair  encroachment  on  the  labours  of  others.  It  was  rendering 
a queftionable  fervice  to  letters  and  archaeology,  in  my  opinion, 
to  reproduce  fubftantially  or  otherwife  what  was  to  be  found 
already  as  well  (or  better)  put  in  volumes  of  common  occur- 
rence, fuch  as  Hone  and  Strutt.  I confefs  that  I preferred  to 
leave  the  work  left  to  us  by  Hone  unmolefted  ; and  the 
national  fports  of  England  form  in  themfelves  fo  large  and 
fpecial  a fubjedl  that,  if  any  frefb  attempt  fhould  be  made  to 
illuftrate  them,  the  pages  of  Strutt,  rather  than  thofe  of  Brand, 
ought  to  be  adopted  as  a bafis. 

To  root  out  completely  what  I muft  be  permitted  to  term 
the  original  Brand  leaven  from  thefe  volumes,  has  proved  a 
much  heavier  and  more  delicate  talk  than  I at  all  forefaw  in 
ftarting.  The  utter  chaos,  in  which  I found  that  the  book 
had  been  left  by  its  author  and  editors,  almoft  fet  at  defiance 
my  moft  ftrenuous  efforts  to  introduce  into  it  a fair  meafure  of 
lucidity  and  compadlnefs;  and  in  the  earlier  fheets,  I played 
the  pruner’s  part  too  daintily  and  forbearingly.  In  the  portion 


‘ London,  John  RufTell  Smith,  1869,  8vo.  pp.  540.  Only  350  copies 
printed. 

* London,  i 867,  8vo. 

® A book  to  be  recommended  to  thofe  who  feel  an  intereft  in  fuperftitions 
and  miracles,  in  all  countries  and  ages,  is  M.  Salverte’s  “ Des  Sciences 
Occultes,”  1843,  8vo.  In  its  fcope  and  objeft  this  admirable  work  falls  a 
little  outfide  the  prefent  inquiry;  but  collaterally  it  is  of  value,  and  merits  an 
attentive  perufal. 
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fubfequent  to  p.  128  of  the  firft  volume,  I have  aimed  at  a 
more  thorough  rearrangement  and  digeft  of  the  Antiquities,  and 
have  multiplied  my  own  additions  and  corrections,  of  courfe 
from  the  latefl:  as  well  as  the  bed:  authorities,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  obfolete,  erroneous,  or  redundant  matter  thus  fuperfeded; 
I'he  prefent  edition  contains  therefore  a text  diligently  re- 
vifed,  purified  from  countlefs  miftakes,  and  raifed  (fo  far  as  it 
lay  in  me)  to  the  exifting  ftandard  of  knowledge.  A com- 
parifon  between  it  and  any  (or  all)  of  the  antecedent  impref- 
fions  will  fhew  how  little  has  been  fupprefied  of  real  confe- 
quence  (nothing  to  my  knowledge),  and  how  much  has  been 
incorporated. 

The  late  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in  the  Preface  which  he  wrote  to 
the  edition  of  1813,  took  occafion  to  obferve,  that  by  com- 
paring Mr.  Brand’s  extracts  with  the  books  from  which  they 
had  been  derived,  he  had  rendered  thefe  illuftrations  much 
more  accurate.  Under  all  the  circumftances,  I fhall  content 
myfelf  with  remarking,  as  to  this  part  of  the  fubjeCl,  that  I 
found  the  pafiages  quoted  by  Brand  in  the  printed  text  of 
I 8 13,  for  the  moft  part,  in  a very  corrupt  and  unfatisfadlory 
date,  and  was  under  the  necefiity  of  collating  hundreds  of 
thefe  extracts  over  again., — not  an  eafy  or  light  talk  in  many 
cafes,  fince  the  works  in  which  they  occurred  were  often  of 
confiderable  rarity,  and  not  to  be  found  on  the  fhelves  of  the 
Britifh  Mufeum. 

Still,  whatever  is  to  be  faid  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis’s  editorial 
performance,  fo  far  as  the  firft  volume  is  concerned,  he  appears 
to  have  furrendered  himfelf  towards  the  end  to  fheer  defpair, 
and  to  have  left  the  matter  feleCted  for  the  fecond  and  con- 
cluding divifion  of  the  work  in  fomething  like  its  original  un- 
wrought ftate  ; fo  that  when  I came  to  this,  the  prior  part, 
which  before  feemed  to  be  involved  in  very  confiderable  con- 
fufion,  looked  in  retrofpeCt  orderly  and  methodical  by  com- 
parifon.  1 confefs  that  my  own  perfuafion  is,  after  all,  that 
I have  paid  too  much  refpeCl  to  the  original  text,  and  that,  in 
fpite  of  the  wholefale  eliminations  of  good-for-nothing  matter 
which  have  been  made,  pages  upon  pages  more  might  have 
been  expunged  without  the  flighteft  difadvantage  to  the  work 
or  to  the  public.  To  fay  the  truth,  on  a final  revifion  of  thefe 
volumes  for  prefs,  I took  the  refponfibility  of  pafiing  the  pen 
through  a confiderable  quantity  of  matter,  which  had  been  re- 
tained from  an  unwillingnefs  to  difturb  Ellis’s  arrangement  to 
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a greater  extent  than  feemed  abfolutely  neceflary,  but  which, 
in  fober  earneft,  was  utterly  valuelejs  in  every  reJpeSt. 

I had  intended  at  firft  to  have  reprinted  Brand's  Preface, 
dated  1795,  but  after  repeated  perufals  of  it,  and  the  rnofl; 
mature  refledtion,  I decided  upon  excluding  the  fifteen  quarto 
pages  on  which  it  is  contained,  inafmuch  as  it  really  feemed  to 
me  that,  from  beginning  to  end,  it  prefented  no  feature  of  im- 
portance. 

My  beft  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Mr.  Thomas  O. 
Couch,  of  Bodmin,  who  kindly  placed  at  my  difpofal  fome 
of  his  curious  and  interefliing  Colledtanea  for  Eaft  Cornwall  ; 
to  Mr.  F.  J.  Furnivall,  M.A.,  who  pointed  out  to  me,  from 
time  to  time,  whatever  he  thought  might  prove  ferviceable  ; 
and  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley,  who  contributed  additions  to  the 
fed:ion  on  “ Pel-Mel.”  To  Mr.  Jofeph  Lilly,  of  New  Street, 
and  to  Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis,  of  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  I am 
indebted  for  the  means  of  collating  a large  number  of  the 
quotations  fcattered  through  the  prefent  volumes  with  the 
originals. 

W.  C.  H. 


Kenfington, 
November  i,  1869. 
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Oblervations  on  Popular  Antiquities. 

/j?etu  gear’0  €\>t. 


[“  Alle  that  take  hede  to  dyfmal  dayes,  or  ul'e  nyce  obfervaunces  in  the  newe 
moone,  or  in  the  neiv  yere,  as  fetting  of  mete  or  drynke,  hy  nighte  on  the  henche,  to  fede 
Alholde  or  Gobelyn." — Dives  and  Pauper,  1493. 


“ The  kyng  to  morrow  i'chal  ete  here, 

He  and  alle  hys  men. 

Ever  one  of  us  and  one  of  them. 

To  geder  fchal  fitte  at  the  mete. 

And  when  they  haue  almolt  y ete, 

I wole  fay  waffayle  to  the  kyng. 

And  fle  hym  with  oute  any  le[s]yng — ” 

Old  Chronicle,  quoted  by  lVarton.'\ 


HERE  was  an  ancient  cuftom,  which  is  yet  retained 
in  many  places,  on  New  Year’s  Eve  : young 
women  went  about  with  a WalTail  Bowl  of  fpiced 
ale’,  with  fome  fort  of  verfes  that  were  fung  by 
them  as  they  went  from  door  to  door.  WalTail 
is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Vaep  pael,  be  in 
health.  It  were  unnecelTary  to  add,  that  they  ac- 
cepted little  prefents  on  the  occafion  from  the  houfes  at  which  they 
flopped  to  pay  this  annual  congratulation. 

Selden,  in  his  “ Table-Talk,”  fays  : “ The  Pope  in  fending  Relicks  to 


' “ The  Waffel  Bowl,”  fays  Warton  (edit,  of  Milton’s  Poems,  1785,  p.  51)  “ is 
Shakfpeare’s  Goflips’  Bowl  in  the  ‘ Midfummer  Night’s  Dream,’  a6f  i.  fc.  i.”  See 
“The  Beggar’s  Bulh,’’  aA  iv.  fc.  4,  and  Polwhele’s  “ Old  Englifli  Gentleman,” 
p.  137. 

[A  Nottinghamlhire  correfpondent  of  the  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  1784, 
ftates  “ that  when  he  was  a boy  at  fchool  the  praAiceon  Chriftmas  Eve  was  to  roaft 
apples  on  a ftring  till  they  dropt  into  a large  bowl  of  fpiced  ale,  which  is  the  whole 
compofition  of  Lambs'  Wool.”  It  is  probable  that  from  the  foftnelsof  this  popular 
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New  Tear  s Eve. 


Princes,  does  as  Wenches  do  by  their  Waflails  at  New  Years  tide; 
they  prefent  you  with  a Cup,  and  you  muft  drink  of  a flabby  fluff, 
but  the  meaning  is.  You  mufl  give  them  moneys,  ten  times  more  than 
it  is  worth. 

[Waflail  originally  fignified  a falutation,  but  afterwards  grew  to 
fignify  revelry,  excefs.]^ 

In  the  “ Antiquarian  Repertory”* *  is  a wood-cut  of  a large  oak  beam, 
the  ancient  fupport  of  a chimney-piece,  on  which  is  carved  a large 
bowl,  with  this  infcription  on  one  iide,  “ Wafs-heil.” 

The  ingenious  remarker  on  this  reprefentation  obferves,  that  it  is 
the  figure  of  the  old  Waflel-Bowl,  fo  much  the  delight  of  our  hardy 


beverage  it  has  gotten  the  above  name.  See  Shakefpeaie’s  “ Midfummer  Night’s 
Dream.” 

“ Sometimes  lurk  I in  a Goflips’  bowl, 

In  very  likenels  of  a roalfed  crab  ; 

And  when  flie  drinks,  againft  her  lips  I bob, 

And  on  her  wither'd  dew-lap  pour  the  ale.” 

A writer  in  the  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  for  May,  1784,  fays,  he  has  “ often  met 
with  lambs'  ’wool  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  a conftant  ingredient  at  a merry-making  on 
Holy  Eve,  or  the  evening  before  All  Saints’  Day;  and  it  is  made  there  by  bruifmg 
roalled  apples  and  mixing  them  with  ale,  or  fometimes  with  milk.  Formerly,  when 
the  fuperior  ranks  were  not  too  refined  for  thefe  periodical  meetings  of  jollity,  white 
wine  was  frequently  fubitituted  for  ale.  To  lambs'  wool,  apples  and  nuts  are  added 
as  a necefiary  part  of  the  entertainment,  and  the  young  folks  amufe  themfelves  with 
burning  nuts  in  fairs  on  the  bar  of  the  grate,  or  among  the  warm  embers,  to  which 
they  gave  their  name  and  that  of  their  lovers,  or  thofe  of  their  friends  who  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  like  attachments,  and  from  the  manner  of  their  burning  and  direAion 
of  the  flame,  &c.,  draw  fuch  inferences  refpefling  the  conftancy  or  ftrength  of  their 
pafiions  asul'ually  promote  mirth  and  good  humour.”  For  Vallancey’s  Etymology 

lamb's  ’wool,’’  fee  “ ColleAanea,”  vol.  Hi.  p.  444. 

* It  appears  from  Thomas  de  la  Moore  (“  Vita  Edw.  II.”)  and  old  Havillan(in 
“ Architren."  lib.  2),  that  Was-haile  and  Drinc-heil  were  the  ufual  ancient  phrafes 
of  quaffing  among  the  Englifli. 

Ben  Jonfon  perfonifies  WalTel  as  “a  neat  fempfter  and  fongfter,  her  page  bearing 
a brown  bowl,dreft  with  ribbands  and  rofemary,  before  her.”  A Wafiel  candle  was 
a large  candle  lighted  up  at  a fealt. 

“ I fee  a cuftome  in  fome  parts  among  us : I mean  the  yearely  Was-haile  in  the 
country  on  the  vigil  of  the  New  yeare,  which  I conjedfure  was  a ufuall  ceremony 
among  the  Saxons  before  Hengift,  as  a note  of  health-wifliing  (and  fo  perhaps  you 
might  make  it  wi(h-heil),  which  was  exprell  among  other  nations  in  that  form  of 
drinking  to  the  health  of  their  Miftrefies  and  friends.  ‘ Bene  vos,  bene  vos,  bene  te, 
bene  me,  bene  noftram  etiam  Stephanium,’  in  Plautus,  and  infinite  other  teftimonies 
of  that  nature  (in  him,  Martiall,  Ovid,  Horace,  and  fuch  more),  agreeing  nearly  with 
the  fafliion  now  ul’ed  : we  calling  it  a Health,  as  they  did  alfo  in  direft  terms;  which, 
with  an  Idol  called  Heil,  antiently  wordiipt  at  Cerne  in  Dorfetfliire,  by  the  Englilli 
Saxons,  in  name  exprelfes  both  the  ceremony  of  Drinking  and  the  New  years  acclama- 
tion, whereto  in  fome  parts  of  this  Kingdom  is  joyned  alfo  folemnity  of  drinking 
out  of  a cup,  ritually  compofed,  deckt,  and  filled  with  country  liquor,”  &c. — 
Selden  s Notes  on  Drayton's  Polyolb.  long  9.  Herrick,  of  courfe,  alludes  to  this  old 
cultom  in  his  Poems,  1648. 

[To  this  account  may  be  added  what  the  author  of  the  “ Dialefl  of  Craven”  fays  : 
“ A ring  was  frequently  put  into  the  wafail-bowl,  which  was  dived  for  by  the  young 
people.  He  who  obtained  the  ring  was  to  be  married  firft.”] 

^ Edit.  1755,  ''ol-  i-  P-  218. 
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anceftors,  who  on  the  vigil  of  the  New  Year  never  failed  to  aflemble 
round  the  glowing  hearth  with  their  chearful  neighbours,  and  then 
in  the  fpicy  Waflel-Bowl  (which  teftified  the  goodnefs  of  their  hearts) 
drowned  every  former  animofity,  an  example  worthy  modern  imita- 
tion. Wajfel  was  the  word,  Wajfel  every  gueft  returned  as  he  took 
the  circling  goblet  from  his  friend,  whilft  long  and  civil  mirth  brought 
in  the  infant  year. 

[The]  writer  in  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  May  1784,  tells 
us  that  “The  drinking  the  Waflail  Bowl  or  Cup  was,  in  all  probability, 
owing  to  keeping  Chriftmas  in  the  fame  manner  they  had  before  the 
FeaftofYule.  There  was  nothing  the  Northern  nations  fo  much 
delighted  in  as  caroufing  ale,  efpecially  at  this  feafon,  when  fighting 
was  over.  It  was  likewife  the  cuftom,  at  all  their  feafts,  for  the  maf- 
ter  of  the  houfe  to  fill  a large  bowl  or  pitcher,  and  drink  out  of  it  firft 
himfelf,  and  then  give  it  to  him  that  fat  next,  and  fo  it  went  round. 
One  cuftom  more  fhould  be  remembered  ; and  this  is,  that  it  was 
ufual  fome  years  ago,  in  Chriftmas  time,  for  the  poorer  people  to  go  from 
door  to  door  with  a Waflail  Cup,  adorned  with  ribbons,  and  a golden 
apple  at  the  top,  finging  and  begging  money  for  it ; the  original  of 
which  was,  that  they  alfo  might  procure  lamb’s  wool  to  fill  it,  and  re- 
gale themfelves  as  well  as  the  rich.”^ 

[Bale,  in  his  play  of  “ Kynge  Johan,”  has  a fort  of  burlefque  on  the 
W alTail  fong : 

“ WafTayle,  waffayle  out  of  the  my  Ike  payle, 

Wafl’ayle,  wafl'ayle,  as  whyte  as  my  nayle, 

Waflayle,  walTayle,  in  fnowe,  frofte,  and  hayle, 

Waffayle,  waffayle,  with  partriche  and  rayle, 

Waffayle,  waffayle,  that  muche  doth  avayle, 

Waffayle,  waffayle,  that  never  wyll  fayle.” 

In  “ How  the  Goode  Wif  Thaught  hir  Daughter”  we  have,  among 
other  admonitions  j 

“ Sitte  thou  nought  to  longe  on  nyghtis  by  the  cuppe. 

And  cry  waffeile  and  drynkeheil  [for  then]  our  fires  thrifte  is  vppe — ”] 

In  Ritfon’s  “ Antient  Songs,”  1790,  p.  304,  is  given  “ A Carrol  for 
a WalTel  Bowl,  to  be  fung  upon  Twelfth  Day  at  night — to  the  tune 
of  “ Gallants,  come  away  from  “ New  Chriftmas  Carols  ; being  fit 
alfo  to  be  fung  at  Eafter,  Whitfontide,  and  other  Feftival  Days  in  the 
year;”  no  date,  i2mo,  h.  1.  in  the  Bodleian,  among  Wood’s  books. 

Macaulay,  in  his  “ Hiftory  of  Claybrook,”  1791,  p.  131,  obferves  : 


' Milner,on  an  ancient  cup  (“Archaeologia,”  vol.  xi.  p.420),  informs  us,  that  “ The 
introduffion  of  Chriftianity  amongll  our  anceftors  did  not  at  all  contribute  to  the 
abolition  of  the  praifice  of  waffelling.  On  the  contrary,  it  began  to  affume  a kind 
of  religious  afpeft  ; and  the  Waffel  Bowl  itfelf,  which  in  the  great  monafteries  was 
placed  on  the  Abbot’s  table,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Refectory  or  Eating  Hall,  to 
be  circulated  among  the  community  at  his  difcretion,  received  the  honourable  ap- 
pellation of  ‘ Poculum  Charitatis.’  This  in  our  Univerfities  is  called  the  Grace- 
cup.” 
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“ Old  John  Payne  and  his  wife,  natives  of  this  parifti,  are  well  known 
from  having  perambulated  the  Hundred  of  Guthlaxton  many  years, 
during  the  feafon  of  Chriftmas,  with  a fine  gew-gaw  which  they  call 
a IVaJfail^  and  which  they  exhibit  from  houfe  to  houfe,  with  the  ac- 
companiment of  a duet.  I apprehend  that  the  pra£lice  of  IVa (foiling 
will  die  with  this  aged  pair.  We  are  by  no  means  fo  tenacious  of  old 
ufages  and  diverfions  in  this  country,  as  they  are  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  world.” 

In  the  Colle<5lion  of  Ordinances  for  the  Royal  Houfehold  we  have 
fome  account  of  the  ceremony  of  WaffelUng^  as  it  was  pradfifed  at 
Court,  on  Twelfth  Night,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh.*  From 
thefe  we  learn  that  the  ancient  cuftom  of  pledging  each  other  out  of 
the  fame  cup  had  now  given  place  to  the  more  elegant  pra£lice  of 
each  perfon  having  his  cup,  and  that  “ When  the  fteward  came  in  at 
the  doore  with  the  WalTel,  he  was  to  crie  three  tymes,  lVaJfe(  Waf- 
fel,  IVaJJel;  and  then  the  chappell  (the  chaplain)  was  to  anfwere  with 
a fonge.” 

[A  Waflailer’s  fong  on  New  Year’s  Eve,-  as  it  was  fung  in  Glou- 
cellerfhire  in  the  laft  century,  was  communicated  to  Brand  by  Lyfons. 
It  was  printed  at  length  by  Sir  H.  Ellis  in  his  edition  ; but  as  it  has 
fince  been  inferted  in  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Percy  Society,  there 
fcarcely  appeared  to  be  ground  for  its  further  retention  here.]  The 
Wafl'ailers  ufed  to  bring  with  them  a great  bowl,  drefled  up  with  gar- 
lands and  ribbons. 

[In  feveral  counties  the  cuftom  of  Apple-howling,  to  which  Her- 
rick refers  in  his  “ Hefperides,”  is  ftill  in  obfervance.  A troop  of  boys 
go  round  the  orchards  in  Suflex,  Devonfhire,  and  other  parts,  and  form- 
ing a ring  about  the  trees,  they  repeat  thefe  doggerel  lines  : 

“ Stand  faft  root,  bear  well  top. 

Pray  God  fend  us  a good  howling  crop  ; 

Every  twig,  apples  big  ; 

Every  bough,  apples  enou  ; 

Hats  full,  caps  full. 

Full  quarter  facks  full.”] 

Hutchinfon,^  fpeakingof  the  parifti  of  Muncafter,  under  the  head  of 
“ Ancient  Cuftom,”  informs  us  : “ On  the  eve  of  the  New  Year,  the 
children  go  from  houfe  to  houfe,  finging  a ditty  which  craves  the  bounty 
‘ they  were  wont  to  have  in  old  King  Edward’s  days.’  There  is  no 
tradition  whence  this  cuftom  rofe  ; the  donation  is  two-pence,  or  a pye 


' “ Archaeologia,”  vol.  xi.  p.  423. 

Under  “ Twelfth  Day,”  an  account  will  be  found  of  the  WalTailing  ceremonies 
peculiar  to  that  feafon.  At  thefe  times  the  fare  in  other  refpefts  was  better  than 
ufual,  and,  in  particular,  a finer  kind  of  bread  was  provided,  which  was,  on  that 
account,  called  Waffel-bread.  Lowth,  in  his  “ Life  of  William  of  Wykeham,”  de- 
rives this  name  from  the  Waftellum  or  Veflel  in  which  he  fuppofes  the  bread  to  have 
been  made.  See  Milner,  ut  fupra,  p.  421. 

^ [“  Ancient  Poems,”  edited  by  J.  H.  Dixon,  1846,  p.  199.] 

^ “ Cumberland,”  vol.  1.  p.  570. 
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at  every  houfe.  We  have  to  lament  that  fo  negligent  are  the  people 
of  the  morals  of  youth,  that  great  part  of  this  annual  falutation  is  ob- 
fcene,  and  ofFenfive  to  chafte  ears.  It  certainly  has  been  derived  from 
the  vile  orgies  of  heathens.” 

In  Sinclair’s  “ Statiftical  Account  of  Scotland, the  minifter  of 
Kirkmichael,  in  the  county  of  Banff,  tells  us  : “ On  the  firft  night  of 
January,  they  obferve,  with  anxious  attention,  the  difpofition  of  the 
atmofphere.  As  it  is  calm  or  boifterous ; as  the  wind  blows  from  the 
S.  or  the  N. ; from  the  E.  or  the  W.;  they  prognofticate  the  nature  of 
the  weather  till  the  conclufion  of  the  year.  The  firft  night  of  the  New 
Year,  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  Weft,  they  call  dar-na-coille,  the 
night  of  the  fecundation  of  the  trees  ; and  from  this  circumftance  has 
been  derived  the  name  of  that  night  in  the  Gaelic  language.  Their 
faith  in  the  above  figns  is  couched  in  verfes  (thus  tranftated) : The 
wind  of  the  S.  will  be  productive  of  heat  and  fertility  ; the  wind  of  the 
W.  of  milk  and  fifh  ; the  wind  from  the  N.  of  cold  and  ftorm  ; the 
wind  from  the  E.  of  fruit  on  the  trees.” 

[In  Orkney,  formerly,  the  commoner  people  went  round  on  New 
Year’s  Eve,  and  paid  each  other  vifits,  finging  this  and  other  verfes  : 

“ This  night  it  is  guid  New’r  E’en’s  night. 

We’re  a’  here  Queen  Mary’s  men  ; 

And  we’re  come  here  to  crave  our  right, 

And  that’s  before  our  Lady  !”] 

Johnfon  tells  us  in  his  “Journey  to  the  Weftern  Illands,”  that  a 
gentleman  informed  him  of  an  odd  game:  at  New  Year’s  Eve,  in  the 
hall  or  caftle  of  the  Laird,  where  at  feftal  feafons  there  may  be  fuppofed 
a very  numerous  company,  one  man  drefl'es  himfelf  in  a cow’s  hide, 
upon  which  other  men  beat  with  fticks.  He  runs  with  all  this  noife 
round  the  houfe,  which  all  the  company  quits  in  a counterfeited  fright ; 
the  door  is  then  ftiut.  At  New  Year’s  Eve,  there  is  no  great  plea- 
fure  to  be  had  out  of  doors  in  the  Hebrides.  They  are  fiire  foon  to 
recover  from  their  terror  enough  to  folicit  for  re-admiffion  : which,  for 
the  honour  of  poetry,  is  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  repeating  a verfe, 
with  which  thofe  that  are  knowing  and  provident  take  care  to  be  fur- 
nilhed.  The  learned  traveller  tells  us  that  they  who  played  at  this 
odd  game,  gave  no  account  of  the  origin  of  it,  and  that  he  defcribed  it 
as  it  might  perhaps  be  ufed  in  other  places,  where  the  reafon  of  it  is 
not  yet  forgotten. 

This,  too,  is  probably  a veftige  of  the  Feftival  of  Fools.  The 
“ veftiuntur  pellibus  Pecudum”  of  Du  Cange,  and  “ a man’s  drefling 
himfelf  in  a cow’s  hide,”  both  too  on  the  firft  of  January,  (obferve  here 
that  they  fat  up  the  whole  night  upon  thefe  Vigils)  are  fuch  circum- 
ftances  as  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  but  that,  allowing  for  the  mutila- 
tions of  time,  they  are  one  and  the  fame  cuftom. 


‘ Vol.  xii.  p.  458. 
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“ The  k.ing  of  light,  father  of  aged  Time, 

Hath  brought  about  that  day  which  is  the  prime 
To  tile  How  gliding  months,  when  every  eye 
Wears  fymptoms  of  a fober  jollity  ; 

And  every  hand  is  ready  to  prcfent 
Some  lervice  in  a real  compliment. 

Whilll  fome  in  golden  letters  write  their  love. 
Some  fpeak  atfedtion  by  a ring  or  glove. 

Or  pins  and  points  (for  ev’n  the  Peafant  may. 
After  his  ruder  fafliion,  be  as  gay 
As  the  brifk  courtly  Sir),  and  thinks  that  he 
Cannot,  without  grofs  abfurdity. 

Be  this  day  frugal,  and  not  (pare  his  friend 
Some  gift,  to  lliew  his  love  finds  not  an  end 
With  the  deceafed  year.” 


S the  vulgar,  fays  Bourne,  are  always  very  careful  to  end  the  old 


year  well,  fo  they  are  no  lefs  folicitous  of  making  a good  be- 
ginning of  the  new  one.  The  old  one  is  ended  with  a hearty  com- 
potation.  The  new  one  is  opened  with  the  cuftom  of  fending  prefents, 
which  are  termed  New  Year’s  Gifts,  to  friends  and  acquaintance.  He 
refolves  both  culfoms  into  fuperftitions,  as  being  obierved  that  the 
fucceeding  year  ought  to  be  profperous  and  fuccefsful. 

[A  Lilt  of  the  New  Year’s  Gifts  diftributed  by  Henry  VI.  in  1437 
is  printed  in  “ Excerpta  Hiflorica,”  1833. 

The  practice  of  prefenting  New  Year’s  Gifts  to  Royalty  was  fuffi- 
ciently  familiar  in  Henry  Vllth’s  time,  and  his  queen  ufed,  it  feems, 
invariably  to  reciprocate  by  making  a donation  as  nearly  equal  as  pof- 
fible  to  the  value  received  in  each  cafe. 

Perhaps  the  moft  fplendid  New  Year’s  Gifts  ever  made  in  early 
times  were  thofe  which  Wolfey  prefented  to  Henry  VIII.  One  of 
thefe  was  a gold  cup,  richly  chafed  and  engraved,  of  the  value  of 
El  17  lyr.  bd. 

In  “ Witt’s  Recreations,”  as  republifhed  in  1817,  is  a defcriptive 
poem  “ On  a Brede  of  divers  colours,  woven  by  four  Maids  of  Honour 
and  prefented  to  the  Queen  on  New  Year’s  Day  laft.”  The  queen, 
I fuppofe,  was  Henrietta-Maria. 

It  was  cuftomary,  it  feems,  for  the  bailift's  of  Malden  to  fend  on  the 
firft  of  the  year  to  the  King’s  Vice-Admiral  of  ElTex  a prefent  of 
oyfters  and  wild  fowl.  Sir  John  Bramfton  notices  the  arrival  of  the 
gift  on  New  Year’s  Day,  [March  26]  1688,  in  his  very  valuable 
“ Autobiography,”  printed  for  the  Camden  Society  in  1845.] 

Erom  a pallage  in  Bifhop  Hall’s  “ Virgidemiarum,”  1598  (Book  v. 
Sat.  i)  it  fhould  feem  that  the  ufual  New  Year’s  Gift  of  tenantry  in 


Poole's  Engli/h  Parnajfus,  1657. 
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the  country  to  their  landlords,  was  a capon;  and  this  is  corroborated  in 
“ A Le£ture  to  the  People,”  1644  : 

“ Ye  ufed  in  the  former  days  to  fall 
Prollrate  unto  your  landlord  in  his  hall, 

When  with  low  legs,  and  in  an  humble  guife. 

Ye  offer’d  up  a Capon-facrifice 

Unto  his  worfliip  at  a New  Year’s  Tide.” 

An  Orange  ftuck  with  cloves  appears  to  have  been  a New  Year’s 
Gift.  So  Ben  Jonfon,  in  his  “ Chriftmas  Mafque  “He  has  an 
Orange  and  rofemary,  but  not  a clove  to  flick  in  it.”  A gilt  nutmeg 
is  mentioned  in  the  fame  piece,  and  on  the  fame  occafion.  The  ufe, 
however,  of  the  orange  ftuck  with  cloves  may  be  afcertained  from 
“ The  Seconde  Booke  of  Notable  Things,”  by  Thomas  Lupton, 
[1579]  4to.  “ Wyne  wyll  be  pleafant  in  tafte  and  favour,  if  an  orenge 
or  a lymon  (ftickt  round  about  with  cloaves)  be  hanged  within  the 
velTel  that  it  touch  not  the  wyne  : and  fo  the  wyne  wyll  be  preferved 
from  foyftinefs  and  evyll  favor.’’  The  quarto  edit.  of“  Love’s  Labour’s 
Loft,”  1598,  reads  “A  gift  nutmeg.” 

In  Stephens’s  “ Chara£lers,”  8vo.  Lond.  1615,  p.  283,  [we  read  :] 
“Like  an  infcription  with  a fat  goofe  againft  New  Year’s  Tide.” 
Stillingfleet  obferves,* *  that  among  the  Saxons  of  the  Northern 
nations,  the  Feaft  of  the  New  Year  was  obferved  with  more  than 
ordinary  jollity  ; thence,  as  Olaus  Wormius  and  Scheffer  obferve,  they 
reckoned  their  age  by  fo  many  lolas  and  Snorro  Sturlefon  defcribes 
this  New  Year’s  Feaft,  juft  as  Buchanan  fets  out  the  Britifti  Saturnalia, 
by  feafting  and  fending  prefents  or  New  Year’s  Gifts,  to  one  another. 

In  Weftmorland  and  Cumberland,  “early  on  the  morning  of  the 
firft  of  January,  the  Faex  Populi  afTemble  together,  carrying  ftangs  and 
bafkets.  Any  inhabitant,  ftranger,  or  whoever  joins  not  this  ruffian 
tribe  in  facrificing  to  their  favourite  faint-day,  if  unfortunate  enough  to 
be  met  by  any  of  the  band,  is  immediately  mounted  acrofs  the  ftang 
(if  a woman,  fhe  is  bafketed),  and  carried,  ftioulder  height,  to  the  neareft 
public-houfe,  where  the  payment  of  fixpence  immediately  liberates  the 
prifoner.”  “ None,  though  ever  fo  induffrioufly  inclined,  are  per- 
mitted to  follow  their  refpedlive  avocations  on  that  day.”'* 

“ It  feems  it  was  a cuftom  at  Rome,  upon  New  Year’s  Day,  for  all 
tradefmen  to  work  a little  in  their  bufinefs  by  way  of  omen  ; for  luck’s 
fake,  as  we  fay,  that  they  might  have  conftant  bufinefs  all  the  year 
after.” 

Naogeorgus  [Thomas  Kirchmaier]  is  cited  by  Hofpinian,  as  telling 
us,  that  it  was  ufual  in  his  time  for  friends  to  prefent  each  other  with 
a New  Year’s  Gift ; for  the  hufband  to  give  one  to  his  wife  ; parents 


* “ Oiig.  Brit.”  p.  343. 

^ lola  in  the  Gothic  language  fignifies  to  make  merry.  Stillingfleet,  ibid. 
There  is  a curious  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Romans  palTed  their  New 
Year’s  Day,  in  Libanius’s  “Ekphrafm.  Kalendr.”  p.  178  ; edit.  1606. 

^ “Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  1791,  p.  1169. 

* MalTey’s  “ Notes  on  Ovid’s  Fafli,”  p.  14. 
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to  their  children  ; and  mafters  to  their  fervants,  &c.  ; a cuftom  derived 
to  the  Chriftian  world  from  the  times  of  Gentilifm.'  The  fuperfti- 
tion  condemned  in  this  by  the  ancient  fathers,"  lay  in  the  idea  of  thefe 
gifts  being  confidered  as  omens  of  fuccefs  for  the  enfuing  year.  In 
this  fenfe  alfo,  and  in  this  fenfe  alone,  could  they  have  cenfured  the 
benevolent  compliment  of  wifhing  each  other  a happy  New  Year, 
'rhe  latter  has  been  adopted  by  the  modern  Jews,  who  on  the  firft  day 
of  the  [firft]  month  Tifri,  have  a fplendid  entertainment,  and  wim 
each  other  a happy  New  Year.^ 

I It  appears  that  the  modern  practice  of  E/lrennes  in  France  is 
derived  from  the  ancient  ufage  of  ftrena  or  prefents  made  fimilarly 
on  New  Year’s  Day  among  friends  with  expreffions  of  good  wifhes 
for  the  new  feafon  juft  commencing.*  The  ftrena  were  given  by 
relatives  to  each  other,  and  it  feems  from  the  “ Popifti  Kingdome”  of 
Naogeorgus,  that  during  the  New  Year’s  week  debtors  were  left 
unmolefted,  and  people  kept  high  revelry  “ according  to  the  auncient 


' Concerning  the  pradHce  of  giving  prefents  on  New  Year’s  Day  among  the 
Romans,  fee  Laurentii  Polymathia,  Suetonius,  Pafquier  (“  Recherches,”  p.  375,)  and 
the  fourth  Book  of  Naogeorgus,  with  Hofpin.  de  Orig.  Feft.  Chrift.  fol.  32. 

Pennant  tells  us,  that  the  Highlanders,  on  New  Y ear’s  Day,  burn  juniper  before 
tlieir  cattle;  and  on  the  firft  Monday  in  every  quarter,  fprinkle  them  with  urine. 

The  Feftival  of  Fools  at  Paris,  held  on  this  day,  continued  for  two  hundred 
and  forty  years,  when  every  kind  of  abfurdity  and  indecency  was  committed.  [This 
was  probably  a legacy  from  Pagan  times,  when,  according  to  the  authorities  pre- 
fently  cited,  the  Calends  of  January  were  fet  apart  by  all  the  early  Chriftians  for  a 
fpecies  of  loofe  feftival.  Conf.  “ Montacut.  Orig.  Eccles.”pars  prior,  p.  128.  “Maeri 
H iero-lexicon,”  p.  156;  “ Joannes  Boemus  Aubanus,”  p.  265  (all  quoted  by  Brand). 
One  of  the  Popes  prohibited  thefe  unholy  rites  on  pain  of  anathema,  as  appears 
from  a Mafs  inferred  in  fome  of  the  old  miflals,  “ ad  prohibendum  ab  Idolis.”  New 
Year’s  Gifts  had  become  popular  in  France  in  the  twelfth  century  (Le  Beuf,  “Divers 
Edits,”  vol.  i p.  307).] 

At  this  inftant,  a little  before  twelve  o’clock,  on  New  Year’s  Eve,  1794,  the  bells 
in  London  are  ringing  in  the  New  Year,  as  they  call  it. 

In  Scotland,  upon  the  laft  day  of  the  Old  Year,  the  children  go  about  from  door 
to  door  alking  for  bread  and  cheefe,  which  they  call  Nog-Money,  in  thefe  words: 

“ Get  up,  glide  wife,  and  binno  fweir,  (i.  e.  be  not  lazy) 

And  deal  your  cakes  and  cheefe,  while  you  are  here ; 

For  the  time  will  come  when  ye’ll  be  dead. 

And  neither  need  your  cheefe  nor  bread.” 

Henry  III.  according  to  Matt.  Paris,  appears  to  have  extorted  New  Year’s  Gifts 
Irom  his  I'ubjefts.  Matt.  Paris,  an.  1249,  p.  757,  ed.  1640  ; and  from  aMS.  cited 
by  Brand,  it  was  ulual,  it  feems,  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  to  give  rewards  on  New 
Year’s  Day  to  thofe  who  had  prcfented  gifts  previoufty  to  his  Highnefs,  and  this 
prailice  continued  at  leaft  till  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  of  whom  it  mult  be  faid  that,  if 
file  took  from  her  lubjefls,  ftie  was  very  liberal,  fo  far  as  eflrennes  were  concerned, 
in  returning  them  “ in  reward”  a full  equivalent.  Nichols,  in  his  Preface  to  her 
Majefty’s  “ Progreftes”  obferves  : “The only  remains  of  this  cuftom  at  Court  now  is 
that  the  two  chaplains  in  waiting,  on  New  Year’s  Day,  have  each  a crown-piece  laid 
under  their  plates  at  dinner. 

^ Goodwin’s  “ Antiq.”  lib.  iii.  cap.  7. 

■'  Delrio’s  “ Difquifitiones  Magic*,”  lib.  iii.  2,queft.4,  fei5l.  5,  ed.  1616;  “ Nao- 
georgus,” by  Googe,  1570,  45  b,  and  an  Eft'ay  in  the  “ Monthly  Mifcellany”  for 
1692,  on  New  Year’s  Gifts. 
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guife  of  heathen  people  vaine.”  At  prefent  (1868),  a Fair  is  held  at 
Paris  on  the  Boulevards  for  fifteen  days,  commencing  with  the  New 
Y ear,  for  the  fale  of  playthings  and  fweetmeats.] 

In  the  “Monthly  Mifcellany”  for  December  1692,  there  is  an 
Eflay  on  New  Year’s  Gifts,  which  ftates,  that  “the  ancient  Druids, 
with  great  ceremonies,  ufed  to  fcrape  off  from  the  outfide  of  oaks  the 
mifleden,  which  they  confecrated  to  their  great  Tutates,  and  then 
diftributed  it  to  the  people  thro’  the  Gauls,  on  account  of  the  great 
virtues  which  they  attributed  to  it;  from  whence  New  Year’s  Gifts 
are  ftill  called  in  fome  parts  of  France,  Guy-V an-neuf.  Our  Englifti 
nobility,  every  New  Year’s  tide,  ftill  fend  to  the  King  a purfe  with 
gold  in  it.  Reafon  may  be  joined  to  cuftom  to  juftify  the  practice  ; 
for  as  prefages  are  drawn  from  the  firft  things  which  are  met  on  the 
beginning  of  a day,  week,  or  year,  none  can  be  more  pleafing  than 
of  thofe  things  that  are  given  us.  We  rejoice  with  our  friends 
after  having  efcaped  the  dangers  that  attend  every  year  ; and  con- 
gratulate each  other  for  the  future  by  prefents  and  wifties  for  the 
happy  continuance  of  that  courfe,  which  the  ancients  called  Strenarum 
Commercium.  And  as  formerly  men  ufed  to  renew  their  hofpitalities 
by  prefents  called  Xenia^  a name  proper  enough  for  our  New  Year’s 
Gifts,  they  may  be  faid  to  ferve  to  renew  friendfliip,  which  is  one  of 
the  greateft  gifts  imparted  by  Heaven  to  men  : and  they,  who  have 
always  affigned  fome  day  to  thofe  things  which  they  thought  good, 
have  alfo  judged  it  proper  to  folemnize  the  Feftival  of  Gifts,  and  to 
fhew  how  much  they  efteemed  it,  in  token  of  happinefs,  made  it 
begin  the  year.  The  value  of  the  thing  given,  or,  if  it  is  a thing  of 
fmall  worth,  its  novelty,  or  the  excellency  of  the  work,  and  the 
place  where  it  is  given,  makes  it  the  more  acceptable,  but  above  all, 
the  time  of  giving  it,  which  makes  fome  prefents  pafs  for  a mark  of 
civility  on  the  beginning  of  the  year,  that  would  appear  unfuitable 
in  another  feafon.” 

Dr.  Morefin  tells  us  that  in  Scotland  it  was  in  his  time  the  cuftom 
to  fend  New  Year’s  Gifts  on  New  Year’s  Eve,  but  that  on  New 
Year’s  Day,  they  wiftied  each  other  a happy  day,  and  afked  a New 
Year’s  Gift.*  [Buchanan  once  fent  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  a qua- 
train, in  which  he  begged  her  Majefty  to  accept  his  very  good  wifhes 
in  earneft  of  anything  more  fubftantial,  and  concluded  with,  “ Et  quod 
abeft  opta  tu  mihi,  da  quod  adeft.”] 

I believe  it  is  ftill  ufual  in  Northumberland  for  perfons  to  afk  for  a 
New  Year’s  Gift  on  that  day. 

According  to  the  “ Schola  Etonenfis,”  1560,  the  boys  of  Eton 
fchool  ufed  on  the  day  of  the  Circumcifion,  at  that  time,  to  play 
for  little  New  Year’s  Gifts  before  and  after  fupper : and  the  hoys 
had  a cuftom  that  day,  for  good  luck’s  fake,  of  making  verfes,  and 
fending  them  to  the  Provoft,  Mafters,  &c.,  as  alfo  of  prefenting  them 
to  each  other.- 


‘ “ Papatus,”  p.  107-8. 

’ “ Status  Scholas  Etonenfis,”  a.D.  1560.  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  Donat.  4843,  fol.  423. 
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Overbury,  in  his  Charadlers,  fpeaking  of  “ a Timirt,”  fays,  that 
“ his  New  Yeares  Gifts  are  ready  at  Alhalomas,  and  the  Sute  he 
meant  to  meditate  before  them.”i 

In  “ Vox  Graculi,”  (4to.  1623),  p.  49,  is  the  following,  under 
“ January 

“ This  month  drink  you  no  wine  commixt  with  dregs; 

Eate  capons,  and  fat  hens,  with  dumpling  legs.” 

“ The  firft  day  of  January  being  raw,  colde,  and  comfortlefle  to 
fuch  as  have  loft  their  money  at  dice  at  one  of  the  Temples  over- 
night, ftrange  apparitions  are  like  to  be  feene:  Marchpanes  marching 
betwixt  Leaden-hall  and  the  little  Conduit  in  Cheape,  in  fuch  aboun- 
dance  that  an  hundred  good  fellowes  may  fooner  ftarve  then  catch  a 
corner,  or  a comfit  to  fweetcn  their  mouthes." 

“ It  is  alfo  to  be  feared,  that  through  frailty,  if  a flip  be  made  on  the 
mefl'enger’s  default  that  carries  them,  for  non-delivery  at  the  place 
appointed  ; that  unlefTe  the  faid  meflenger  be  not  the  more  inward 
with  his  miftris,  his  mafter  will  give  him  rib-roft  for  his  New  Yeares 
Gift  the  next  morning. 

“ This  day  Ihall  be  given  many  more  gifts  then  Ihall  be  afked  for, 
and  apples,  egges,  and  orenges,  Ihall  be  lifted  to  a lofty  rate ; when  a 
pome-water  beftucke  with  a few  rotten  cloves,  Ihall  be  more  worth 
than  the  honefty  of  an  hypocrite  ; and  halfe  a dozen  of  egges  of  more 
eftimation  than  the  vowes  of  a ftrumpet.  Poets  this  day  Ihall  get 
mightily  by  their  pamphlets  : for  an  hundred  of  elaborate  lines  Ihall  be 
Idle  efteemed  in  London,  then  an  hundred  of  Walfleet  oyfters  at 
Cambridge.” 

Prynne,  the  author  of  “ Hiftriomaftix,  or  the  Players  Scourge,” 
1633,  deted  a clofe  correfpondence  between  the  prac- 

tices on  New  Year’s  Day  in  his  time  and  the  ancient  pagan  feftivals, 
and  alluded  to  the  prohibition  publifhed  againft  the  latter  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  as  a hint  to  the  Englilh  government  that  it  fhould 
“ go  and  do  likewife.”  ^ 

“ There  is  a large  ftone^  about  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  and  four  broad, 
placed  upright  in  a plain,  in  the  ifle  of  North  Ronaldihay ; but  no 
tradition  is  preferved  concerning  it,  whether  ereded  in  memory  of 
any  fignal  event,  or  for  the  purpofe  of  adminiftering  juftice,  or  for 
religious  worlhip.  The  writer  of  this  (the  parilh  prieft)  has  feen  fifty 
of  the  inhabitants  aflembled  there,  on  the  firft  day  of  the  year,  and 
dancing  with  moon-light,  with  no  other  mufic  than  their  own  finging.” 


' [After  this  paragraph  follows,  in  Mr.  Brand’s  text,  a quotation  from  Langley’s 
“ Abridgment  of  Polydore  Virgil,”  which  is  itfelf  merely  a quotation  from  Sueto- 
nius, and  fliows,  what  is  elfewhere  proved  with  fufficient  clearnefs,  the  exiftence 
of  Strena  among  the  Romans.  Brand  attached  undue  importance  to  Polydore 
Virgil  here  and  throughout.] 

^ [In  1647,  an  anonymous  writer,  in  addrefling  his  tra£l,  concerning  “ Mo- 
tives grounded  upon  the  Word  of  God,”  to  the  Civic  authorities  of  London, 
let  forth  that  he  prefented  thefe  inftead  of  beathenyh  and  fuperJUtious  Nenv  Tear's 

^ Hiftr.  p.  755.  * Statill.  Acc.  of  Scotland,  vol.  vii.  p.  486. 
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“ It  is  worth  mentioning^  that  one  William  Hunter,  a collier,  was 
cured  in  the  year  1758,  of  an  inveterate  rheumatifm  or  gout,  by 
drinking  freely  of  new  ale,  full  of  barm  or  yeff.  The  poor  man  had 
been  confined  to  his  bed  for  a year  and  a half,  having  almoft  entirely 
loft  the  ufe  of  his  limbs.  On  the  evening  of  Handfel  Monday, 
as  it  is  called,  {i.e.  the  firft  Monday  of  the  New  Year,  O.S.)  fome  of 
his  neighbours  came  to  make  merry  with  him.  Though  he  could  not 
rife,  yet  he  always  took  his  ftiare  of  the  ale,  as  it  pafted  round  the 
company,  and,  in  the  end,  became  much  intoxicated.  The  confe- 
quence  was,  that  he  had  the  ufe  of  his  limbs  the  next  morning,  and 
was  able  to  walk  about.  He  lived  more  than  twenty  years  after  this, 
and  never  had  the  fmalleft  return  of  his  old  complaint.” 

“ The  minifter  of  Moulin,-  in  Perthftiire,  informs  us,  that  ‘ befide 
the  ftated  fees,  the  mafter  (of  the  parochial  fchool  there)  receives 
fome  fmall  gratuity,  generally  two-pence  or  three-pence  from  each 
fcholar,  on  Handfel- Monday^  or  S hrove-Tuefday.”* 

[Subjoined  is  all  that  appears  to  have  furvived  of  the  Yorkihire 
Hagmena  Song : 

“ To-night  it  is  the  New  Year’s  night,  to-morrow  is  the  day, 

And  we  are  come  for  our  right  and  for  our  ray, 

As  we  ufed  to  do  in  old  King  Henry’s  Day : 

Sing  fellows,  fmg,  hag-man,  ha  ! 

If  you  go  to  the  bacon-flick  cut  me  a good  bit ; 

Cut,  cut  and  low,  beware  of  your  maw. 

Cut,  cut,  and  round,  beware  of  your  thumb. 

That  me  and  my  merry  men  may  have  fome : 

Sing,  fellows,  fing,  hag-man,  ha ! 

If  you  go  to  the  black  ark,  bring  me  ten  marks  j 
Ten  marks  ten  pound,  throw  it  down  upon  the  ground. 

That  me  and  my  merry  men  may  have  fome  j 
Sing,  fellows,  fing,  hag-man,  ha  I” 

In  Lincoln  and  the  vicinity,  the  following  lines  ufed  to  be  current : 

“ Take  out,  then  take  in. 

Bad  luck  will  begin  ; 

Take  in,  then  take  out. 

Good  luck  comes  about.” 

Which  bears  upon  a fuperftitious  belief  prevailing  in  that  part  of  the 
country  that  it  is  a bad  omen  for  the  enfuing  year,  if  anything,  even 
the  mereft  trifle,  is  removed  from  a houfe,  till  fome  article  has  been 
brought  into  it. 


' Statift.  Acc.  of  Scotland,  vol.  xv.  p.  201.  “ vol.  v.  p.  66. 

’ [Handfel,  the  firft  money  taken  by  fifli  women  is  fo  called.  I conclude  that 
it  has  a fomewhat  fimilar  meaning  in  the  “ Pedlar’s  Lamentation,”  an  old  ballad 
[circa  1 640]  : — 

“ Come,  pretty  fair  maids,  then  make  no  delay. 

But  give  me  your  handfel,  and  pack  me  away.”] 

' [Mr.  Brand  introduced  after  this  paragraph  a long  extrafl  from  the  “ Monde 
Primitif  ” of  Gebelin,  which  is  merely  a repetition  of  what  occurs  under  Easter 
Eggs,  q.  v.] 
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A correfpondent  of  “ Notes  and  Queries”  for  March  22  and  June 
21,  1862,  points  out  that  in  fome  parts  of  the  country  (he  was  brought 
up  in  the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkftiire)  a very  curious  fuperftition  is 
connedted  with  Chriftmas  and  New  Year’s  mornings.  It  is  that  the 
firft  perfon  who  ftiould  enter  the  houfe  on  thofe  two  occafions  ought, 
for  luck,  to  have  dark  hair ; and  an  old  woman  in  his  neighbourhood 
accounted  for  the  belief  by  faying  that  Judas,  the  betrayer  of  the 
Saviour,  had  red  hair,  a circumftance  which  engendered  a deep  preju- 
dice againft  that,  or  any  other  light  colour  ever  after.  But  it  may  be  faid 
here,  as  fo  often  in  relation  to  queftions  of  the  kind — caufa  latet  res 
ipfa  notljfima.  The  writer  obferves : “ All  the  ill-luck,  that  is,  the 
untoward  circumftances  of  the  year,  would  be  afcribed  to  the  accident 
of  a perfon  of  light  hair  having  been  the  firft  to  enter  a dwelling  on 
the  mornings  referred  to.  I have  known  inftances,  where  fuch  per- 
fons,  innocently  prefenting  themfelves,  have  met  with  anything  but  a 
Chriftmas  welcome.” 

It  is  remarkable  enough  that  at  St.  Albans,  as  recently  as  1861,  a 
correfpondent  of  “ Notes  and  Queries,”  purchafed  a “ Pope  lady,” 
a bun  made  in  the  form  of  a woman,  and  fold  on  the  morning  of  the 
New  Year. 

The  labourers  in  Herefordihire  ufually  indulge  in  an  extra  glafs  or 
two  on  New  Year’s  Eve,  and  call  this  Burying  Old  Tom.  The  fefti- 
vities  ufually  include  confiderable  uproar  and  confufion,  and  the  alfift- 
ants  at  thefe  peculiar  funeral  obfequies  rarely  quit  the  tavern  parlour 
till  mine  hoft  makes  a clearance.  They  have  fome  verfes  adapted 
for  the  occafion,  which  they  fing  on  their  way  homeward  through  the 
ftreets,  not  always,  as  it  may  be  fuppofed,  in  the  beft  time  or  with  the 
cleareft  accents.  Mr.  T.  H.  Pattifon  communicated  a copy  to  “ Cur- 
rent Notes”  for  January,  1856  : — 

“ I wifli  you  a merry  Chriftmas, 

And  a happy  New  Year; 

A pocket  full  of  money. 

And  a cellar  full  of  beer; 

And  a good  fat  pig. 

To  ferve  you  all  the  year. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  fat  by  the  fire, 

Pity  we,  poor  boys,  out  in  the  mire.” 

A correfpondent  of  “ Notes  and  Queries,”  in  the  number  for 
Odlober  19,  1861,  ftates  that  he  met  with  the  cuftom  of  dipping  into 
the  Bible  on  New  Year’s  Day  before  noon  in  the  county  of  Oxford, 
and  that  it  was  believed  that  the  tenor  of  the  firft  paflage  which 
caught  the  eye  of  the  dipper,  was  a prognoftication  of  the  perfon’s 
good  or  bad  luck  for  the  year. 

There  is  a proverb  current  in  the  North  ; — 

“ At  New  Year’s  tide. 

The  days  lengthen  a cock’s  ftride.”  ‘] 


' [In  the  north  of  England  the  firft  perfon  who  enters  the  houfe  on  this  day  is 
called,  fays  Brockett,  the  Firj}  Foot.^ 


twelfth  Day. 
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This  day,  which  is  well  known  to  be  called  the  Twelfth,  from 
its  being  the  twelfth  in  number  from  the  Nativity,  is  called  alfo 
the  Feaft  of  the  Epiphany,  from  a Greek  word  fignifying  manifeftation, 
from  our  Lord’s  having  been  on  that  day  made  manifeft  to  the  Gentiles. 
This,  as  Bourne  obferves,  is  one  of  the  greateft  of  the  twelve,  and 
of  more  jovial  obfervation  for  the  vifiting  of  friends,  and  Chriftmas 
gambols.^ 

The  cuftoms  of  this  day,  various  in  different  countries,  yet  agree 
in  the  fame  end,  that  is,  to  do  honour  to  the  Eaftern  Magi,^  who  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  of  royal  dignity.  In  France,  while  that  country 
had  a Court  and  King,  one  of  the  courtiers  was  chofen  king,  and  the 
other  nobles  attended  on  this  day  at  an  entertainment.^ 


‘ Dugdale,  in  his  “ Origines  Juridiciales,”  p.z86,  fpeaking  of  “ Orders  for 
Government — Gray’s  Inne,”  cites  an  order  of  4 Car.  I.  (Nov.  1 7)  that  “ all  playing 
at  dice,  cards,  or  otherwife,  in  the  hall,  buttry,  or  butler’s  chamber,  Ihould  be 
thenceforth  barred  and  forbidden  at  all  times  of  the  year,  the  twenty  days  in 
Chriftmas  onely  excepted." 

The  following  extract  from  Collier’s  “ Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,”  vol.  i.  p.  163, 
feems  to  account  in  a fatisfaftory  manner  for  the  name  of  Twelfth  Day.  “ In  the 
days  of  King  Alfred,  a law  was  made  with  relation  to  holidays,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  twelve  days  after  the  Nativity  of  our  Saviour  were  made  Feftivals.” 

“ Atque  ab  ipfo  natali  Jefu  Chrifti  die  ad  o6Iavam  ufque  ad  Epiphaniae  lucem, 
jejunia  nemo  obfervato,  nifi  quidem  judicio  ac  voluntate  fecerit  fua,  aut  id  ei  fuerit 
a facerdote  imperatum.”  Seld.  Analedlon  Anglo-Britannicon,  lib.  ii.  p.  jo8. 

^ Of  thefe  Magi,  or  Sages  (vulgarly  called  the  three  Kings  of  Cologne),  the 
firft  named  Melchior,  an  aged  man  with  a long  beard,  offered  gold  : the  fecond, 
Jafper,  a beardlefs  youth,  offered  frankincenfe : the  third,  Balthafar,  a black  or 
Moor,  with  a large  fpreading  beard,  offered  myrrh  : according  to  this  diflich  : 

“ Tres  Reges  Regi  Regum  tria  dona  ferebant ; 

Myrrham  Homini,  Unfto  Aurum,  Thura  dedere  Deo.” 

Fejla  Anglo-Romana,  p.  7. 

The  dedication  of  “ The  Bee-hive  of  the  Romifh  Church,”  [compiled,  rather 
than  tranflated,  by  George  Gilpin,  the  elder,  1579]  concludes  thus : “ Datum  in 
our  Mufaeo  the  5 of  January,  being  the  even  of  the  three  Kings  of  Collen,  at 
which  time  all  good  Catholiks  make  merry  andcrie,  ‘The  King  drinkes.’  In  anno 
1569.  Ifaac  Rabbolence,  of  Loven.” 

Selden,  in  his  “ Table  Talk,”  p.  20,  fays,  “ Our  chufing  Kings  and  Qiieens  on 
Twelfth-Night  has  reference  to  the  three  Kings  j [but  is  not  this,  after  all,  a little 
doubtful  ?]” 

^ At  the  end  of  the  year  1792,  the  Council-general  of  the  Commons  at  Paris 
paffed  an  arret,  in  confequence  of  which  “La  Fete  de  Rois”  (Twelfth  Day)  was 
thenceforth  to  be  called  “ La  Fete  de  Sans-Culottes.”  It  was  called  an  anti-civic 
feaft,  which  made  every  prieft  that  kept  it  a Royalift. 

There  is  a very  curious  account  in  “ Le  Roux  Diftionnaire  Comique,”  tom.  ii. 
p.  431,  of  the  French  ceremony  of  the  “ Roi  de  la  Feve,”  which  explains  Jordaen’s 
fine  piibire  of  “ Le  Roi  boit.”  See  an  account  of  this  cuftom  in  “ Bufalde  de 
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In  Germany  they  obferved  nearly  the  fame  rites  in  cities  and  acade- 
mies, where  the  Undents  and  citizens  chofe  one  of  their  own  number 
for  King,  providing  a moft  magnificent  banquet  on  the  occafion.  [In 
France,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Court  was  fimilarly  eledled, 
and  for  the  nonce  not  only  all  the  reft  of  the  court  but  the  prince  him- 
felf,  miniftered  to  the  Bean-king  during  his  term  of  power.]^ 

The  choofing  of  a perfon  King  or  Queen  by  a bean  found  in  a piece 
of  a divided  cake,  was  formerly  a common  Chriftmas  gambol  [at  the 
Englifh  and  Scottilh  Courts,-  and]  in  both  Englifti  univerfities. 

[In  the  “ Anniverfary  Calendar,”  there  is  an  amufing  extradl  from 
Teonge’s  “ Diary”  ( 1676),  giving  an  account  of  a cake  they  made 
on  board  his  ftiip  oft'  the  Morea.  He  (Teonge)  fays  : “ The  cake  was 
cut  into  feveral  pieces  and  all  put  into  a napkin,  out  of  which  every 
one  took  his  piece,  as  out  of  a lottery,  then  each  piece  was  broken  to 
fee  what  was  in  it,  which  caufed  much  laughter  to  fee  our  lieutenant 
prove  the  cuckold.”] 

In  the  Roman  calendar,  I find  an  obfervation  on  the  fifth  day  of 


Verville  Palais  des  Curieux,”  edit.  i6iz,  p.  90.  See  alfo  Pafquier,  Recherches  de 
la  France,  p.  375. 

Among  the  “ Cries  of  Paris,”  a poem  compofed  by  Guillaume  de  Villeneuve 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  printed  at  the  end  of  Barbafan,  Ordene  de  Cheva- 
lerie,  Beans  for  Tuuelft/t  Day  are  mentioned  : “ Gaftel  a feve  orrois  crier.” 

To  the  account  given  by  Le  Roux  of  the  French  way  of  choofing  King  and 
Qiieen,  may  be  added,  that  in  Normandy  they  place  a child  under  the  table,  which 
is  covered  in  fuch  a manner  with  the  cloth  that  he  cannot  fee  what  he  is  doing; 
and  when  the  cake  is  divided,  one  of  the  company  taking;  up  the  firft  piece,  cries 
out,  “ Fabe  Domini  pourqui  The  child  anfwers,  “ Pour  le  bon  Dieu  :”  and 
in  this  manner  the  pieces  are  allotted  to  the  company.  It  the  bean  be  found  in  the 
piece  for  the  “ bon  Dieu,”  the  King  is  chofen  by  drawing  long  or  fliort  ftraws. 
Whoever  gets  the  Bean  choofes  the  King  or  Queen,  according  as  it  happens  to  be 
a man  or  woman. 

Urquhart  of  Cromarty  fays,(“  Difcovery  of  a moft  exquifite  Jewel,  &c.”  1651,  p. 
237),  “Verily,  I think  they  make  ufe  of  Kings — as  the  French  on  the  Epiphany-day 
ufe  their  Roy  de  la  fehve,  or  King  of  the  Bean  ; whom  after  they  have  honoured 
with  drinking  of  his  health,  and  ftiouting  aloud  “ Le  Roy  boit,  Le  Roy  boit,” 
they  make  pay  for  all  the  reckoning  ; not  leaving  him  fometimes  one  peny,  rather 
than  that  the  exorbitancie  of  their  Debofti  ftiould  not  be  fatisfied  to  the  full.”  And 
elfewhere  (Stephanus,  World  of  Wonders,  tranll.  by  R.  C.  p.  189),  we  read  of 
a Curate,  “who  having  taken  his  preparations  over  evening,  when  all  men  cry  (as 
the  manner  is)  the  King  drinketh,  chanting  his  Maffe  the  next  morning,  fell  alleep 
in  his  Memento  : and  when  he  awoke,  added  with  a loud  voice,  The  King  drinketh." 

' Hofpinian  “ De  Orig.  Feftorum  Chriftian.”  fol.  35  b.  [See  allb  Miftbn’s 
“ Travels  in  England,”  trans.  by  Ozell,  p.  34.] 

° Pinkerton’s  “ Ancient  Scot.  Poems,”  vol.  ii.  p.431  ; [and  the  letter  there  cited 
from  Randolph  to  Dudley.] 

“ Mos  inolevit  et  viget  apud  plurimas  nationes,  ut  in  profefto  Epiphanias,  feu 
trium  Regum,  in  quaque  familia  feu  alia  Societate,  Ibrte  vel  alio  fortuito  modo 
elegant  fibi  Regem,  et  convivantes  una  ac  genialiter  viventes,  bibente  rege,  accla- 
mant : Rex  bibit,  bibit  Rex,  indifta  multa  qui  non  clamaverit.”  See  the  “ Sylva 
Sermonum  jucundilTimorum,”  8vo.  Bas.  1568,  pp.  73,  246. — Douce. 

The  Bean  appears  to  have  made  part  of  the  ceremony  on  choofing  King  and 
Queen  in  England;  thus,  in  Ben  Jonfon’s  “ Mafque  of  Chriftmas,”  the  charafter 
of  Baby- Cake  is  attended  by  “an  Uftier  bearing  a great  Cake  with  a bean  and  a 
peafe.” 
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January,  the  eve  or  vigil  of  the  Epiphany,  “ Kings  created  or  elefted 
by  beans.”  The  fixth  is  called  “ The  Feftival  of  Kings,”  with  this 
additional  remark,  that  this  ceremony  of  elefting  Kings  was  continued 
with  feafting  for  many  days.”^ 

There  was  a cuftom  fimilar  to  this  on  the  feflive  days  of  Saturn 
among  the  Romans,  Grecians,  &c.  Perfons  of  the  fame  rank  drew 
lots  for  kingdoms,  and,  like  Kings,  exercifed  their  temporary  autho- 
rity.^ 

Morefin  obferves,  that  our  ceremony  of  choofing  a King  on  the 
Epiphany,  or  Feaft  of  the  Three  Kings,  is  pra6lifed  about  the  fame 
time  of  the  year ; and  that  he  is  called  the  Bean  King,  from  the  lot.^ 

This  cuftom  is  pracSlifed  no  where  that  I know  of  at  prefent  in  the 
North  of  England,  though  ftill  very  prevalent  in  the  South.  From  a 
defcription  given  in  an  old  writer,  we  gather  that  the  materials  of  the 
Twelfth  Cake  were  in  his  time  (1620)^  flour,  honey,  ginger,  and  pepper. 
One  was  made  for  every  family.  The  maker  thruft  in,  at  random,  a 
fmall  coin  as  fhe  was  kneading  it.  When  it  was  baked,  it  was  divided 
into  as  many  parts  as  there  were  perfons  in  the  family.  It  was  dif- 
tributed,  and  each  had  his  ftiare.  Portions  of  it  alfo  were  affigned  to 
Chrift,  the  Virgin,  and  the  three  Magi,  which  were  given  away  in  alms. 
Whoever  found  the  piece  of  coin  in  his  fliare  was  faluted  by  all  as  King, 
and  being  placed  on  a feat  or  throne,  was  thrice  lifted  aloft  with  joyful 
acclamations.  He  held  a piece  of  chalk  in  his  right  hand,  and  each 
time  he  was  lifted  up,  made  a crofs  on  the  ceiling.  Thefe  crofles  were 
thought  to  prevent  many  evils,  and  were  much  revered.  [Mr.  Brand 
adds  an  account  of  the  more  modern  pra6lice  from  the  “ Univerfal 
Magazine,”  for  1774.]  After  tea  a cake  is  produced,  and  two  bowls, 
containing  the  fortunate  chances  for  the  different  fexes.  The  hoft 
fills  up  the  tickets,  and  the  whole  company,  except  the  King  and  Queen, 
are  to  be  minifters  of  ftate,  maids  of  honour,  or  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber. Often,  the  hoft  and  hoftefs,  more  by  defign  perhaps  than 
accident,  become  King  and  Queen.  According  to  Twelfth  day  law, 
each  party  is  to  fupport  his  character  till  midnight,® 


‘ Reges  Fabis  creantiir.”  And  on  the  fixth  day  of  January,  “ Fcftuni  Reguin 
as  alfo  “ Regna  atque  Epulae  in  multos  dies  exerccntur.’’  [Brand  here  inferts  a 
lengthy  extraft  from  the  “ Regnum  Papifticum”  of  Naogeorgus,”  which  merely  re- 
capitulates very  tedioufly,  what  has  gone  before.  A few  pages  further  on,  Brand, 
having  already  given  the  Latin,  inferted  the  entire  palfage  over  again  from  Googe's 
verfion  !] 

^ “ Alexander  ab  Alexandro,”  b.  ii.  ch.  22. 

^ “ Morefini  Papatus,”  1594.,  p.  14.3. 

■* *  Joannes  Boemus  Aubanus  “ Mores,  Leges,  et  Ritus  omnium  Gentium.”  1 21110. 
Genev.  1620,  p.  266  gives  a circumftantial  defcription  of  this  ceremony. 

* In  Ireland  “ On  Twelve-Eve  in  Chriftmas,  they  ufe  to  fet  up  as  high  as  they 
can  a fieve  of  oats,  and  in  it  a dozen  of  candles  fet  round,  and  in  the  centre  one 
larger,  all  lighted.  This  in  memory  of  our  Saviour  and  his  Apoftle.s,  lights  of  the 
world.”  Sir  Henry  Piers’s  “ Defcription  of  the  County  of  Weftmeath,”  1682,  in 
Vallancey,  vol.  i.  No.  i,  p.  124. 

A writer  in  the  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  for  December,  1764,  thinks  the  prac- 
tice of  choofing  King  and  Queen  on  Twelfth  Night  owes  its  origin  to  the  cullom 
among  the  Romans,  which  they  took  from  the  Grecians,  of  calling  dice  who  Ihould 
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[It  appears  from  Herrick’s  “ Hefperides,”  in  a poem,  entitled 
“ Twelfe  Night,  or  King  and  Queene,”  that  the  Twelfth  Cake  was 
made  formerly  full  of  plums,  and  with  a bean  and  pea  the  former 
whoever  got,  was  to  be  King  ; whoever  found  the  latter,  was  to  be 
Queen.  And  at  p.  271  of  the  fame  work,  which  is  in  everybody’s 
hands,  there  is  a further  illuftration  of  this  portion  of  the  fubjedt.] 

In  Gloucefterfhire  there  is  a cuftom  on  Twelfth  Day,  of  having 
twelve  fmall  fires  made,  and  one  large  one,  in  many  parifhes  in  that 
county,  in  honour  of  the  day. 

In  the  South-hams  of  Devonfliire,  on  the  Eve  of  the  Epiphany,  the 
farmer  attended  by  his  workmen,  with  a large  pitcher  of  cyder,  goes 
to  the  orchard,  and  there,  encircling  one  of  the  beft  bearing  trees,  they 
drink  the  following  toaft  three  feveral  times  : 

‘‘  Here’s  to  thee,  old  apple-tree, 

Whence  thou  may’ft  bud,  and  whence  thou  may’ft  blow  ! 

And  whence  thou  may’ft  bear  apples  enow  ! 

Hats  full ! caps  full ! 

Bufliel — Bufliel — fades  full, 

And  my  pockets  full  too  ! Huzza  !” 

This  done,  they  return  to  the  houfe,  the  doors  of  which  they  are 
fure  to  find  bolted  by  the  females,  who,  be  the  weather  what  it  may, 
are  inexorable  to  all  entreaties  to  open  them  till  fome  one  has  guefied 
at  what  is  on  the  fpit,  which  is  generally  fome  nice  little  thing  difficult 
to  be  hit  on,  and  is  the  reward  of  him  who  firft  names  it.  The  doors 
are  then  thrown  open,  and  the  lucky  clodpole  receives  the  tit-bit  as  his 
recompenfe.  Some  are  fo  fuperftitious  as  to  believe,  that  if  they  neg- 
lect this  cuftom,  the  trees  will  bear  no  apples  that  year.”^ 

On  the  Eve  of  Twelfth  Day,  as  a Cornifh  man  informed  me,  on 
the  edge  of  St.  Stephen’s  Down,  Oftober  28,  179O,  it  is  the  cuftom 
for  the  Devonfliire  people  to  go  after  fupper  into  the  orchard,  with  a 
large  milk-pan  full  of  cyder,  having  roafted  apples  prefled  into  it.  Out 
of  this  each  perfon  in  company  takes  (what  is  called  a clayen  cup,  /.  ^.) 
an  earthenware  cup  full  of  liquor,  and  ftanding  under  each  of  the  more 
fruitful  apple-trees,  paffing  by  thofe  that  are  not  good  bearers,  he 
addrefTes  it  in  the  following  words  : 

“ Health  to  thee,  good  apple-tree. 

Well  to  bear,  pocket-fulls,  hat-fulls, 

Peck-fulls,  bulhel-bag-fulls  !”  ^ 

And  then  drinking  up  part  of  the  contents,  he  throws  the  reft,  with 


be  the  Kex  Coti'vi'vit ; or  as  Horace  calls  him,  the  Arbiter  Bibetidi.  Whoever  threw 
the  lucky  call,  which  they  termed  Venus,  or  Bafdicus,  gave  laws  for  the  night.  In 
the  fame  manner  the  lucky  clown,  who  out  of  the  feveral  divifions  of  a plum-cake 
draws  the  King,  thereby  becomes  fovereign  of  the  company;  and  the  poor  clod- 
pole,  to  whofe  lot  the  Knave  falls,  is  as  unfortunate  as  the  Roman,  whole  hard  fate 
it  was  to  throw  the  damnofum  Caniculum. 

' So  alfo  in  “ Queen  Elizabeth’s  Progrefles,”  vol.  ii.  “ Speeches  to  the  Queen  at 
Sudley,”  p.  8. 

“ “ Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  1791,  p.  403. 

’ [Compare  p.  4 fuprd.'[ 
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the  fragments  of  the  roafted  apples,  at  the  tree.  At  each  cup  the 
company  fet  up  a ftiout.* 

The  fame  is  done  in  Herefordfhire,  under  the  name  of  Wafl'ailing, 
as  follows : 

At  the  approach  of  the  evening  on  the  vigil  of  the  Twelfth  Day, 
the  farmers,  with  their  friends  and  fervants,  meet  together,  and  about 
fix  o’clock  walk  out  to  a field  where  wheat  is  growing.  In  the  highell 
part  of  the  ground,  twelve  fmall  fires,  and  one  large  one,  are  lighted  up. 
The  attendants,  headed  by  the  mafter  of  the  family,  pledge  the  com- 
pany in  old  cyder,  which  circulates  freely  on  thefe  occafions.  A circle 
is  formed  round  the  large  fire,  when  a general  fhoutand  hallooing  takes 
place,  which  you  hear  anfwered  from  all  the  adjacent  villages  and  fields. 
Sometimes  fifty  or  fixty  of  thefe  fires  may  be  all  feen  at  once.  This 
being  finifhed,  the  company  return  home,  where  the  good  houfewife 
and  her  maids  are  preparing  a good  fupper.  A large  cake  is  alwavs 
provided,  with  a hole  in  the  middle.  After  fupper,  the  company  all 
attend  the  bailiff  (or  head  of  the  oxen)  to  the  Wain-houfe,  where 
the  following  particulars  are  obferved  ; The  mafter,  at  the  head  of 
his  friends,  fills  the  cup  (generally  of  ftrong  ale),  and  ftands  oppofite 
the  firft  or  fineft  of  the  oxen.  He  then  pledges  him  in  a curious 
toaft  : the  company  follow  his  example  with  all  the  other  oxen,  ad- 
dreffing  each  by  his  name.  This  being  finifhed,  the  large  cake  is 
produced,  and,  with  much  ceremony,  put  on  the  horn  of  the  firft  ox, 
through  the  hole  above-mentioned.  The  ox  is  then  tickled,  to  make 
him  tofs  his  head;  if  he  throw  the  cake  behind,  then  it  is  the  mil- 
trefs’s  perquifite  ; if  before  (in  what  is  termed  the  boofy),  the  bailiff 
himfelf  claims  the  prize.  The  company  then  return  to  the  houfe,  the 
doors  of  which  they  find  locked,  nor  will  they  be  opened  till  fome 
joyous  fongs  are  fung.  On  their  gaining  admittance,  a fcene  of  mirth 
and  jollity  enfues,  and  which  lafts  the  greateft  part  of  the  night. 

In  “ Vox  Graculi,”  1623,  p.  52,  fpeaking  of  the  fixth  of  January, 


* So  we  read  in  the  “ GlolTary  to  the  Exmore  Dialefl 

“ Watfail,  a drinking  fong,  fung  on  Twelfth  Day  Eve,  throwing  toaft  to  the 
apple-trees,  in  order  to  have  a fruitRil  year,  which  feems  to  be  a relic  of  the  heathen 
facrifice  to  Pomona.” 

This  feems  to  have  been  done  in  fome  places  upon  Chriftmas  Eve;  for  in  Her- 
rick’s Hefperides,”  p.  51 1,  I find  it  among  the  Chriftmas  Eve  ceremonies. 

Sir  Thomas  Ackland,  Bart,  informed  me  at  Werington,  Offober  24th,  1 790,  that 
this  was  done  in  his  neighbourhood  on  Chriftmas  Eve.  See  alfo  “Gent.  Mag.” 
1791,  p.  116.  “ Archaeol.”  vol.  xi.  p.  420. 

’ [Gebelin,  in  his  “ Monde  Primitif,”  vol.  iv.  p.  280,  mentions  this  ulage.  He 
traced  an  affinity  between  it  and  the  fearch  of  the  magi  for  the  Saviour.  See  a fur- 
ther obfervation  by  him  in  connexion  with  this  queftion.] 

Pennant,  in  his  account  of  this  cuftom,  fays,  “ that  after  they  have  drank  a 
chearful  glafs  to  their  mafter’s  health,  fuccefs  to  the  future  harveft,  &c.  then  re- 
turning home,  they  feaft  on  cakes  made  of  carraways,  &c.  foak’d  in  cyder,  which 
they  claim  as  a reward  for  their  paft  labours  in  fowing  the  grain.  This,”  he  ob- 
ferves,  “ feems  to  refemble  a cuftom  of  the  antient  Danes,  who  in  their  addreftes  to 
their  rural  deities,  emptied  on  every  invocation  a cup  in  honour  of  them.” — Pen- 
nant's Tour  in  Scotland,  edit.  8fo.  Chejler,  \TJ\,  p.  91. 
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the  writer  tells  us,  “ This  day,  about  the  houres  of  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and 
10  ; yea  in  fome  places  till  midnight  well  nigh,  will  be  fuch  amaffacre 
of  fpice-bread,  that,  ere  the  next  day  at  noone,  a two-penny  brown 
loafe  will  fet  twenty  poore  folkes  teeth  on  edge.  Which  hungry 
humour  will  hold  fo  violent,  that  a number  of  good  fellowes  will  not 
refufe  to  give  a ftatute  marchant  of  all  the  lands  and  goods  they  enjoy, 
for  halfe-a-crownes  worth  of  two-penny  parties.  On  this  night  much 
mafking  in  the  Strand,  Cheapfide,  Holburne,  or  Fleet-Street.” 

Waldron,  in  his  “ Defcription  of  the  Ifle  of  Man,”^  fays  ; “ There 
is  not  a barn  unoccupied  the  whole  twelve  days,  every  parifli  hiring 
fidlers  at  the  publick  charge.  On  Twelfth  Day,  the  rtdler  lays  his 
head  in  fome  one  of  the  wenches  laps,  and  a third  perfon  aflcs,  who 
fuch  a maid,  or  fuch  a maid  (hall  marry,  naming  the  girls  then  prefent 
one  after  another  ; to  which  he  anfwers  according  to  his  own  whim, 
or  agreeable  to  the  intimacies  he  has  taken  notice  of  during  this  time 
of  merriment.  But  whatever  he  fays  is  as  abfolutely  depended  on  as 
an  oracle  ; and  if  he  happens  to  couple  two  people  who  have  an 
averfion  to  each  other,  tears  and  vexation  fucceed  the  mirth.  This 
they  call  cutting  oft'  the  fidler’s  head  ; for,  after  this,  he  is  dead  for  the 
whole  year.” 

In  Henry  Bold’s  “ Wit  a Sporting,”  1657,  ?•  80,  there  is  a defcrip- 
tion (ftolen  from  Herrick)  of  the  pleafantries  of  what  is  there  called 
“ St.  DiftafF’s  Day,  or  the  Morrow  after  Twelfth  Day.” 

It  may  rather  feem  to  belong  to  religious  than  popular  curtoms  to 
mention,  on  the  authority  of  the  “ Gentleman’sMagazine,”  for  January, 
1731,  p.  25,  that  at  the  Chapel-Royal  at  St.  James’s,  on  Twelfth  Day 
that  year,  “ the  King  and  the  Prince  made  the  offerings  at  the  altar 
of  gold,  frankincenfe,  and  myrrh,  according  to  cuftom.  At  night  their 
Majefties,  See.  played  at  Hazard,  for  the  benefit  of  the  groom-porter.” 
[Formerly,  it  was  cuftomary  in  Devonfhire,  on  this  night,  to  drink 
hot  cyder  and  eat  cakes,  and  after  the  company  had  partaken  of  this 
entertainment  to  their  fatisfadlion,  they  proceeded  into  the  orchard, 
where  they  offered  a portion  to  the  apple-trees  and  pear-trees  by 
laying  a piece  of  cake  on  a bough  of  each,  and  pouring  over  it  a liba- 
tion of  hot  cyder.  The  men  who  happened  to  be  prefent  then  fired 
a falute,  and  the  women  and  girls  fang  in  chorus : 

“ Bear  blue,  apples  and  pears  enou’, 

Barn  fulls,  bag  fulls,  lack  fulls.  Hurrah!  Hurrah  I Hurrah!’” 

There  are  feveral  verfions  of  the  fubjoined  fong ; but  that  here 
given  is  current  in  Devonfhire  on  Twelfth  Day  : 

“ Apple-tree,  apple-tree. 

Bear  apples  for  me  : 

Hats  full,  laps  full. 

Sacks  full,  caps  full : 

Apple-tree,  apple-tree. 

Bear  apples  for  me.” 


‘ Works,  p.  155. 


‘Twelfth  Day.  19 

At  Pauntley,  on  the  borders  of  Gloucefterfhire  and  Worcefterfhire, 
and  thereabout,  there  is  a fuperftition,  that  the  fmut  in  wheat  may  be 
prevented  in  the  following  manner.  On  the  eve  ofTwelfth  Day,  all 
the  farm-fervants  afTemble  in  one  of  the  fields  belonging  to  their  re- 
fpe£live  employers,  whofe  wheat  has  been  fown,  and  at  the  end  of 
twelve  lands,  they  make  twelve  fires  with  ftraw  in  a row  ; one  of 
thefe  is  made  larger  than  the  others  ; and  round  it  they  drink  to  their 
mafter’s  health  and  to  a good  harveft.  On  going  home,  they  are 
treated  to  a repaft  of  cakes  foaked  in  cyder.] 


[SAINTS’  DAYS. 

A WRITER  in  “Current  Notes”  for  December,  1857,  judicioufly 
obferves  refpefting  thofe  faints,  who  are  merely  commemorated  : 
“ It  is  a fail  hitherto  almoft  unnoticed,  that  thefe  Saints’  Days  now 
confidered  as  the  diftinilive  badges  of  Romanifm  continued  to  retain 
their  appropriated  ftations  in  our  popular  Proteftant  Englifh  Almanac, 
until  the  alteration  of  the  ftyle  in  1752,  when  they  were  difcontinued.”] 


S>t.  ;3gne0  aDap,  or  €be. 

{fanuary  21.) 

ST.  AGNES  was  a Roman  virgin  and  martyr,  who  fuffered  in  the 
tenth  perfecution  under  the  Emperor  Dioclefian,  a.  d.  306.^ 
She  was  condemned  to  be  debauched  in  the  public  ftews  before  her 
execution,  but  her  virginity  was  miraculoufly  preferved  by  lightning 
and  thunder  from  Heaven.  About  eight  days  after  her  execution,  her 
parents  going  to  lament  and  pray  at  her  tomb,  they  faw  a vifion  of 
angels,  among  whom  was  their  daughter,  and  a lamb  {landing  by  her 
as  white  as  fnow,  on  which  account  it  is  that  in  every  graphic  repre- 
fentation  of  her,  there  is  a lamb  pidlured  by  her  fide.-  [The  Life  of 
this  Saint  was  written  by  L.  Sherling  (/.  e.  Daniel  Pratt),  in  profe  and 
verfe,  and  printed  in  1677,  8vo.j 

On  the  eve  of  her  day  many  kinds  of  divination  are  pracElifed  by 
virgins  to  difcover  their  future  hufbands,'’ 


' “ Wheatley  on  the  Common  Prayer,”  8vo.  Lond.  1741,  p.  59. 

’ In  the  Office  for  St.  Agnes’  Day  in  the  “ Miffale  ad  ufum  Sarum,”  1 554,  this 
pafl'age  occurs:  “ Hec  eft  Virgo  fapiens,  quam  Dominus  •vigilantem  invenit.”  The 
Gofpel  is  the  parable  of  the  Virgins.  [The  “ Portiforium  ad  ufum  Sarum”  declares 
that  Agnes  was  the  daughter  of  immaculate  parents, — Cujus  mater  Virgo  eft,  cujus 
pater  faminam  nefcit,  and  that  ffie  was  fo  deeply  verfed  in  magic,  that  it  was  faid  that 
Chrift  was  her  fpoufe.] 

’ It  is  called  fading  St.  Agnes’  Faft.  The  following  lines  of  Ben  Jonfon  allude 
to  this : 
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Sf.  Vincent' s Day. 

[The  feftival  of  St.  Agnes  was  not  obferved  with  much  rigour  in 
Germany  in  the  time  of  NaogeorgusA  but  he  defcribes  the  celebration 
at  Rome  on  this  anniverfary  as  very  folemn.  It  was  cuftomary  to  offer 
two  lambs  in  remembrance  of  the  legend,  at  the  high  altar,  thefe  were 
taken  by  the  priell  and  kept  till  fliearing  time,  when  their  fleeces  were 
uled  for  palls.  The  fame  pra£tice  was  obferved  by  a comparatively 
recent  traveller  in  Italy. - 

In  the  bifhopric  of  Durham,  the  country  people  have  the  following 
addrefs  in  ufe : 

“ Fair  Saint  Agnes,  play  thy  part, 

And  fend  to  me  my  own  fweetheart. 

Not  in  his  bell  nor  woift  array. 

But  in  the  clothes  he  wears  every  day ; 

That  to-morrow  I may  him  ken. 

From  among  all  other  men."] 


S)t.  (IWntent’s  2Daj>. 

[January  22.) 

DOUCE’S  MSS.  Notes  fay,  “ Vincenti  fefto  fi  Sol  radiet  memor 
eflo  thus  Englifhed  by  Abraham  Fleming  : 

“ Remember  on  St.  Vincent’s  Day, 

If  that  the  fun  his  beams  difplay.”  ^ 


“ And  on  fweet  St.  Agnes’  night 
Pleafe  you  with  the  promis’d  fight. 

Some  of  hulbands,  fome  of  lovers. 

Which  an  empty  dream  difcovers.” 

Burton,  in  his  “ Anatomy,’’  alfo  fpeaks  of  this  fort  of  divination,  and  Aubrey,  in 
his  “ Mifcellanies,”  direifs  that  “ Upon  St.  Agnes’  Night  you  take  a row  of  pins, 
and  pull  out  every  one,  one  after  another,  faying  a Pater  Nofter,  flicking  a pin  in  your 
fleeve,  and  you  will  dream  of  him  or  her  you  fliall  marry.’’ 

‘ “ Popifli  Kingdome,”  by  B.  Googe,  1570,  fol.  46  b. 

’ “ The  prefent  flate  of  the  Manners,  &c.  of  France  and  Italy — in  Poetical 
Epiftles  to  Robert  Jephfon,  Efq.”  8vo.  Lond.  1794.  From  Rome,  February  14, 
‘793.  P-  58- 

’ Scot’s  “ Difcov.  of  Witchcraft,”  b.  xi.  c.  15. 
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Contierfion  of 

{^‘January  25.) 

A /f"  ACH  YN  the  Diarift  notices  the  annua]  proceffion  to  St.  Paul’s 
J^VX  on  January  25,  1557-8.  “There  was,”  fays  he,  “a  goodly 
proceffion  at  St.  Paul’s.  There  was  a prieft  of  every  parryche  of  the 
dyolTes  of  London,  with  a cope,  and  the  bifhop  ot  London  wayreng  ys 
my  ter;  and  after  cam  a fat  buck^  and  ys  bed  with  the  homes  borne  a-pone 
a baner-polcy  and  xl  homes  blohyng  a-for  the  boke  and  be-hynd.” 
This  cuftom  originated  in  1375  under  circumftances  which  are  fully 
detailed  in  the  “ Book  of  Days.” 

In  the  “ Roman  Calendar”  it  is  called  Dies  iTgyptiacus  (an  unlucky 
day).  But  no  explanation  feems  ever  to  have  been  offered  of  the  origin 
of  this  opinion  or  feeling,  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  ftatement 
which  follows.] 

Hofpinian  tells  us  that  it  is  a critical  day  with  the  vulgar,  indicating, 
if  it  be  clear,  abundance  of  fruits  ; if  windy,  foretelling  wars  ; if  cloudy, 
the  peftilence  ; if  rainy  or  fnowy,  it  prognofticates  dearnefs  and  fcar- 
cityp  according  to  the  old  Latin  verfes,  thus  tranflated  in  Bourne: 

“ If  St.  Paul’s  Day  be  fair  and  clear, 

It  doth  betide  a happy  year ; 

If  bluftering  winds  do  blow  aloft, 

Then  wars  will  trouble  our  realm  full  oft  j 
And  if  it  chance  to  fnow  or  rain, 

Then  will  be  dear  all  forts  of  grain.”  ^ 


‘ “ Hofp.  De  Orig.  Fell.  Chrift.”  fol.  36. 

In  the  Roman  Calendar  I find  an  obfervatlon  on  the  i 3th  December,  “ That  on 
this  day  prognoftications  of  the  months  were  drawn  for  the  whole  year.” 

“ Prognoftica  menfium  per  totum  annum.” 

In  “ The  Shepherd’s  Almanack”  for  1676,  among  the  Obfervations  on  the  month 
of  January,  we  find  the  following:  “ Some  lay  that  if  on  the  12th  of  January  the  fun 
Ihines,  it  forefliews  much  wind.  Others  predi6f  by  St.  Paul’s  Day  ; faying,  if  the 
fun  Ihine,  it  betokens  a good  year  ; if  it  rain  or  fnow,  indifferent  j if  milty,  it  pre- 
difts  great  dearth  ; if  it  thunder,  great  winds,  and  death  of  people  that  year.” 
Lodge,  in  his  “ Wit’s  Miferie,”  1596,  glances  at  the  fuperilitions  of  this  and  St. 
Peter’s  Day,  p.  12,  “ And  by  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paule  the  fool  rideth  him.” 

“ The  Latin  is  given  different  in  Hearne’s  edition  of  “ Robert  of  Avefbury’s  Hif- 
tory  of  Edward  III.”  p.  266. 

Willsford,  in  his  “ Nature’s  Secrets,”  p.  145,  gives  the  verfes  as  follow  : 

“ If  Saint  Paul’s  Day  be  fair  and  clear. 

It  does  betide  a happy  year  ; 

But  if  it  chance  to  fnow  or  rain. 

Then  will  be  dear  all  kind  of  grain : 

If  clouds  or  miffs  do  dark  the  Ikie, 

Great  llore  of  birds  and  bealls  fliall  die  ; 

And  if  the  winds  do  fly  aloft. 

Then  wars  lhall  vex  the  kingdome  oft.” 

A writer  in  the  “ World,”  No.  10  [Horace  Walpole]  fpeaking  on  the  alteration 
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Converfion  of  St.  Paul. 

Bifhop  Hall,  in  his  ‘‘Characters  of  Virtues  and  Vices,”  i6o8, 
Ipeaking  of  the  fuperllitious  man,  obferves  that  “ Saint  Paules  Day  and 
Saint  Swithines,  with  the  I'welve,  are  his  oracles,  which  he  dares 
believe  againft  the  alnianacke.” 

(iay,  in  his  “ Trivia,”  repeats  the  fuperftition,  concluding  with  a 
moral  : 

“ Let  no  fuch  vulgar  talcs  debal’e  thy  mind, 

Nor  Paul,  nor  Swithin,  rule  the  clouds  and  wind.” 

Schenkius  fays,  “ It  is  a cuftom  in  many  parts  of  Germany  to  drag 
the  images  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Urban  to  the  river,  if  on  the  day  of 
their  feall  it  happens  to  be  foul  weather.”  * 

Bourne  obferves  upon  St.  Paul’s  Day,  “ How  it  came  to  have  this 
particular  knack  of  foretelling  the  good  or  ill  fortune  of  the  following 
year,  is  no  eafy  matter  to  find  out.  The  Monks,  who  were  undoubt- 
edly the  firlt  who  made  this  wonderful  obfervation,  have  taken  care  it 
Ihould  be  handed  down  to  pofterity,  but  why  or  for  what  reafon  this 
obfervation  was  to  ifand  good,  they  have  taken  care  to  conceal.  St. 
Paul  did  indeed  labour  more  abundantly  than  all  the  Apoftles  ; but 
never,  that  I heard,  in  the  fcience  of  Aftrology.  And  why  his  day 
Ihould  therefore  be  a ffanding  almanack  to  the  world,  rather  than  the 
day  of  any  other  faint,  will  be  pretty  hard  to  find  out.”- 

[Cuthbert  Bede,  in  “ Notes  and  Queries”  for  February  lO,  1866, 
lays  that  a Huntingdonfhire  cottager  laid  to  him  on  the  preceding  25th 
January  ; “We  fhall  have  a fine  fpring.  Sir.  There  is  an  old  proverb 
that  fays  : If  Paul’s  Day  is  fine,  it  will  be  a fine  fpring.”  The  cottager 
referred  to  the  adage  : 

“ If  St.  Paul  be  fair  and  clear. 

Then  betides  a happy  year.” 

Now,  perhaps,  this  may  be  the  true  reafon,  why  St.  Paul’s  Day  ufed 
to  be  the  time,  from  which  the  weather,  &c.  were  computed.] 

In  Bagford’s  day  (1714),  a port  near  Billingfgate  was  known 
as  St.  Paul's  Stump.,  and  it  was  an  ufage  which  had  grown  obfolete 
even  at  that  time,  for  the  porters  who  plied  there  to  invite  every  paf- 
fenger  to  kifs  the  port,  whereupon,  if  he  complied,  they  gave  him  a 
name,  and  he  was  to  choofe  one  of  them  for  his  godfather  ; but  upon 
his  refufal,  he  was  bumped  againft  the  poft.'* 


of  the  llile,  obferves  : “ Who  that  hears  the  following  verfes,  but  mull  grieve  for  the 
Shepherd  and  Hulbandman,  who  may  have  all  their  prognollics  confounded,  and  be 
at  a lofs  to  know  beforehand  the  fate  of  their  markets.^” 

' “ Treatife  on  Images,”  chap.  xiii.  • Chap.  xiii. 

^ Leland’s  “ Colleftanea,”  ed.  1770,  p.  Ixxvi. 
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[imam’s  i^ttcljer  »Dap. 

This  is  a red  letter  day,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Couch,  of  Bodmin,  has 
pointed  out,  among  the  Cornifh  tinners.  His  words  are  thefe: — 
“ The  firft  red-letter  day  in  the  tinner’s  calendar  is  Paul's  Pitcher- 
day^  or  the  eve  of  Paul’s  Tide  (January  24th).  It  is  marked  by  a 
very  curious  and  inexplicable  cuftom,  not  only  among  tin-ftreamers, 
but  alfo  in  the  mixed  mining  and  agricultural  town  and  neighbourhood 
of  Bodmin,  and  among  the  fea-faring  population  of  Padftow.  The 
tinner’s  mode  of  obferving  it  is  as  follows  : — On  the  day  before  the 
Feaft  of  St.  Paul,  a water-pitcher  is  fet  up  at  a convenient  diftance, 
and  pelted  with  ftones  until  entirely  demoliflied.  The  men  then  leave 
their  work,  and  adjourn  unto  a neighbouring  ale-houfe,  where  a new 
pitcher  bought  to  replace  the  old  one,  is  fucceflively  filled  and  emptied, 
and  the  evening  is  given  up  to  merriment  and  mifrule. 

“ On  enquiry  whether  fome  dim  notion  of  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  this  cuftom  remained  among  thofe  who  ftill  keep  it  up,  I find  it 
generally  held  to  be  an  ancient  feftival  intended  to  celebrate  the  day 
when  tin  was  firft  turned  into  metal, — in  fa£l,  the  difcovery  of  fmelt- 
ing.  It  is  the  occafion  of  a revel,  in  which,  as  an  old  ftreamer 
obferves,  there  is  an  open  rebellion  againft  the  water-drinking  fyftem 
which  is  enforced  upon  them  whilft  at  work.” 

The  cuftom  of  obferving  Paul's  Pitcher  Nighty  is  probably  half- 
forgotten  even  in  Cornwall  at  the  prefent  time,  where  many  of  the 
ancient  provincial  ufages  have  been  fuffered  to  die  out ; but  Mr. 
Couch  found  it  in  full  vigour  fo  recently  as  1859.  The  boys  of 
Bodmin  parade  the  town  with  pitchers,  and  into  every  houfe  where 
the  door  can  be  opened,  or  has  been  inadvertently  left  fo,  they  hurl  a 
“ Paul’s  pitcher.”  Punilhing  the  youngfters  is  very  much  like  the 
ftory  of  Mrs.  GlafTe  and  the  hare  : firft  catch  them.  The  urchins 
cry,  as  they  throw  the  pitcher  ; 

“ Paul’s  eve, 

And  here’s  a heave.” 

The  origin  of  the  practice  has  not  been  ftated  ; it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  will  ever  be  difcovered.  The  author  of  the  foregoing  diftich  does 
not  feem  to  have  poflefled  a very  poetical  or  mufical  ear.] 
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[S)t.  20onatella. 

{^January  31.) 

S'r.  Monacella  is  not  even  mentioned  by  Hone,  Brand,  Nicolas,  or 
Chambers.  She  is  the  Welfh  Melangle,  however,  whole  day  was 
January  31.  “ I'he  Legend  of  St.  Monacella,”  fays  a correfpondent  of 
“■  Current  Notes”  for  March  1857,  “ relates  that  Ihe  was  the  daughter 
of  an  Irifli  monarch,  who  had  determined  to  marry  her  to  a nobleman 
ot  his  court.  She  had,  however,  vowed  celibacy,  fled  from  her  father’s 
dominions,  and  took  refuge  in  Wales,  where  Ihe  lived  fifteen  years 
without  feeing  the  face  of  man.  At  length,  Brochwel  Yfcythrog, 
Prince  of  Powis,  one  day  hare-hunting,  purfued  his  game  till  he  came 
to  a great  thicket,  where  he  was  amazed  to  find  a virgin  of  furprifing 
beauty,  engaged  in  deep  devotion,  with  (under  her  robe)  the  hare  he 
had  been  purfuing,  boldly  facing  the  dogs,  who  retired  howling  to  a 
diftance,  notwithftanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  prince’s  followers  to 
make  them  feize  their  prey.  Even,  when  the  huntfman  attempted  to 
blow  his  horn,  it  ftuck  to  his  lips.  The  prince  heard  her  ftory,  and 
gave  to  God  and  her  a parcel  of  land,  to  be  a fandtuary  to  all  that  fled 

there ” St.  Monacella  died  lady  fuperior  of  the  abbey  fhe 

founded  in  confequence,  at  an  advanced  age,  and  was  buried  in  the 
adjoining  church,  called  from  her. — Pennant — Melangell.  Pennant 

the  hifforian  records,  in  his  “ Welfh  Tour,”  a vifit  paid  by  him  to 
this  fpot  in  1784.] 


CantJlemafs  2Daj>. 

[February  2.) 

THE  PURIFICATION  OF  THE  VIRGIN  MARY. 

This  is  called  in  the  North  of  England  the  Wives’  Feaft  Day. 

The  name  of  Candlemafs  is  evidently  derived  from  the  lights 
which  were  then  diftributed  and  carried  about  in  proceffion.' 


‘ “ This  feaft  is  called  by  the  Greeks  uwaTravTa,  which  fignifies  a meeting,  becaufe 
Simeon  and  Anna  the  prophetefs  met  in  the  Temple  at  the  prefentation  of  our 
Saviour.”  L’Eftrange’s  “ Alliance  of  Divine  Offices,”  p,  147.  See  Luke  ii. — At 
the  celebration  of  the  Feaft  of  Corpus  Chrifti,at  Aix  in  Provence,  there  is  a pro- 
celHon  of  Saints,  among  whom  St.  Simeon  is  reprei'ented  with  a mitre  and  cap, 
carrying  in  his  left  hand  a baiket  of  eggs. — Hiji.  de  la  Fete  Dieu,  p.  100. — 
Douce. 


Candlemafs  Day.  25 

In  the  “ Roman  Calendar,”  1 find  the  fubfequent  obiervations  on 
the  2nd  of  February,  ufually  called  Candlemafs  Day  ; 

“ Torches  are  conlecrated. 

Torches  are  given  away  for  many  days.”  * 

Pope  Sergius,  fays  Becon,  in  his  “ Reliques  of  Rome,”  1563, 
commanded  that  all  the  people  “ fhuld  go  on  procellion  upon  Candle- 
mafs Day,  and  carry  Candels  about  with  them  brenning  in  their  hands 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  684.”  - 

How  this  Candle-bearing  on  Candlemafs  Day  came  firfl:  up,  the 
author  of  the  Feftival  declareth  in  this  manner  : “ Somtyme,”  faith  he, 
“ when  the  Romaines  by  great  myght  and  royal  power,  conquered  all 
the  world,  they  were  fo  proude,  that  they  forgat  God,  and  made  them 
divers  gods  after  their  own  lull.  And  fo  among  all  they  had  a god 
that  they  called  Mars,  that  had  been  tofore  a notable  knight  in  battayle  ; 
and  fo  they  prayed  to  hym  for  help,  and  for  that  they  would  fpeed  the 
better  of  this  knight,  the  people  prayed  and  did  great  worlhip  to  his 
mother,  that  was  called  Februa,  after  which  woman  much  people  have 
opinion  that  the  moneth  P'ebruary  is  called.  Wherefore  the  fecond 
dale  of  thys  moneth  is  Candlemafs  Day.  The  Romaines  this  night 
went  about  the  city  of  Rome  with  torches  and  candles  brenning  in 
worlhip  of  this  woman  Februa,  for  hope  to  have  the  more  helpe  and 
fuccoure  of  her  fonne  Mars. 

“ Then  there  was  a Pope  that  was  called  Sergius,  and  when  he  faw 
Chriftian  people  draw  to  this  falfe  maumetry  and  untrue  belief,  he 
thought  to  undo  this  foule  ufe  and  cuftom,  and  turn  it  unto  Gods 
worfhip  and  our  Ladys,  and  gave  commandment  that  all  Chriftian 
people  Ihould  come  to  church  and  offer  up  a Candle  brennyng,  in  the 


' “ Feb.  2.  “ Purificatio  Viginis 

Faces  confecranuir. 

Faces  dantur  multis  diebiis.” 

“To  beare  their  Candels  foberly,  and  to  offer  them  to  the  Saintes,  not  of  Gods 
makynge,  but  the  Carvers  and  Paynters,”  is  mentioned  among  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic cuftoms  cenfured  by  John  Bale  in  his  “ Declaration  of  Bonners  Articles,”  1554, 
fignat.  D.  4 b.  ; as  is,  Ibid.  fol.  18  b.  “ to  conjure  Candels.” 

In  a Proclamation  dated  26  February,  30  Henry  VIII.  “ concernyng  Rites  and 
Ceremonies  to  be  ufed  in  due  fourme  in  the  Churche  of  Englande,”  we  read  as 
follows  : 

“ On  Candelmas  Daye  it  fhall  be  declared,  that  thebearynge  of  Candels  is  done 
in  the  memorie  of  Chrifte  the  fpirituall  lyghte,  whom  Simeon  dyd  prophecye  as  it 
is  redde  in  the  Churche  that  daye,” 

The  fame  had  been  declared  by  a Decree  of  Convocation.  SeeFuller’s“  Churcli 
Hiftory,”  p.  222.  Compare  p.  27,  infra. 

In  Herbert’s  “ Country  Parlbn,”  1675,  third  impreffion,  p.  i 57,  he  tells  us,  “ Ano- 
ther old  cuftom  (he  had  been  fpeaking  of  Processions)  there  is,  of  faying,  when 
light  is  brought  in,  God  fend  us  the  light  of  Heaven-,  and  the  parfon  likes  this  very 
well. — Light  is  a great  bleffing,  and  as  great  as  food,  for  which  we  give  thanks:  and 
thofe  that  think  this  fuperftitious,  neither  know  fuperftition  nor  themfelves.”  This 
appears  to  be  at  this  time  totally  forgotten. 

Durand,  &c. 
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worfhip  that  they  did  to  this  woman  Februa,  and  do  worfliip  to  our 
Lady  and  to  her  fonne  our  Lord  Jefus  Chnlh  So  that  now  this  Feaft 
is  folemnly  hallowed  thorowe  all  Chriftendome.  And  every  Chriftian 
man  and  woman  of  covenable  age  is  bound  to  come  to  church  and 
offer  up  their  Candles,  as  though  they  were  bodily  with  our  Lady, 
hopyng  for  this  reverence  and  worfliip,  that  they  do  to  our  Ladye  to 
have  a great  rewarde  in  Heaven.”  The  Feftyvall  adds,  “ A Candell 
is  made  of  weke  and  wexe  ; fo  was  Cryftes  foule  hyd  within  the 
manhode  : alfo  the  fyre  betokeneth  the  Godhede  ; alfo  it  betokeneth 
our  Ladyes  moderhede  and  maydenhede,  lyght  with  the  fyre  of 
love.” 

In  Dunftan’s  “ Concord  of  Monaftic  Rules”  it  is  dire£led,  that,  “ on 
the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary  the  monks  fliall  go  in  furplices 
to  the  Church  for  Candles.,  which  fhall  be  confecrated.,  fprinkled  with 
holy  water.,  and  cenfed  by  the  Abbot. — Let  every  Monk  take  a Candle 
from  the  Sacrift,  and  light  it.  Let  a Proceflion  be  made,  Thirds 
and  Mafs  be  celebrated,  and  the  Candles,  after  the  offering,  be  offered  to 
the  Priejl." 

It  was  anciently  a cuflom  for  women  in  England  to  bear  lights  when 
they  were  churched,  as  appears  from  the  following  royal  bon  mot  [for 
the  hiltorical  truth  of  which  there  is  no  fufficient  authority.]  William 
the  Conqueror,  by  reafon  of  ficknefs,  kept  his  chamber  a long  time, 
whereat  the  French  King,  fcoffing,  (aid,  “ Fhe  King  of  England  lyeth 
long  in  child-bed  which  when  it  was  reported  unto  King  William, 
he  anfwered,  “ When  I am  churched,  there  fhall  be  a thoufand  lights 
in  Erance;”  (alluding  to  the  lights  that  women  ufed  to  bear  when 
they  were  churched  :)  and  that  he  performed  within  a few  daies  after, 
wafting  the  French  territories  with  fire  and  fv\ord.^ 

In  fome  of  the  ancient  illuminated  Calendars  a woman  holding  a 
taper  in  each  hand  is  reprefented  in  the  month  of  February. 

[Hofpinian’s-  account  of  this  feftival  is  remarkably  brief;  but  as 
Naogeorgus  in  Googe’s  paraphrafe,  is  a little  more  explicit,  his 
account  may  be  here  inferted. 


“ Then  comes  the  Day  wherein  the  Virgin  ofFred  Chrift  unto 
The  Father  chiefe,  as  Moyl'es  law  commaunded  hir  to  do. 

Then  numbers  great  of  Tapers  large,  both  men  and  women  beare 
To  Church,  being  halonued  there  wuith  pomp,  and  dreadful  words  to  heare. 
This  done,  eche  man  his  Candell  lightes  where  chiefeft  leemeth  hee, 
Whofe  Taper  greatelf  may  be  feene,  and  fortunate  to  bee; 

Whole  Candell  burnetii  cleare  and  bright,  a wondrous  force  and  might 
Doth  in  thel'e  Candels  lie,  ‘which  if  at  any  time  they  light. 

They  lure  belenje  that  neyther  Jlorme  or  tcmpejl  dare  abide, 

Nor  thunder  in  the  Jkies  be  heard,  7ior  any  De-vils  fpite. 

Nor  fearefull Jprites  that  walke  by  night,  tior  hurts  of  frofl  or  haile." 


‘ See  Fofbrooke’s  “ Britilli  Monachifm,”  vol.  i.  p.  28.  A note  adds:  Candlemas 
Day.  The  Candles  at  the  Purification  w'ere  an  exchange  for  the  luftration  of  the 
Pagans,  and  Candles  were  ufed  “ from  the  parable  of  the  wife  virgins.” — ‘ Alcui- 
nus  de  diviiiis  Officiis,  p.  231. 

’ “Camden’s  Remains,”  edit.  1674,  p “The  Burnynge  of  St.  Paules 
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In  the  “ Dodirine  of  the  MafTe  Booke,’’  &c.,  1554,  8vo.  fignat. 
A 8,  we  find 

“the  halowing  of  candles  upon  candelmas  day.” 

The  Prayer.  “ O Lord  Jefu  Chrift,  blefle  thou  this  creature  of 
a waxen  taper  at  our  humble  fupplication,  and,  by  the  vertue  of  the 
holy  crofle,  poure  thou  into  it  an  heavenly  benedidlion  ; that  as  thou 
haft  graunted  it  unto  mans  ufe  for  the  expelling  of  darknes,  it  may 
receave  fuch  a ftrength  and  bleffing,  thorow  the  token  of  thy  holy 
crofle,  that  in  what  places  foever  it  he  lighted  or  fet^  the  Divel  may 
avoid  out  of  thofe  habitacions^  and  tremble  for  feare^  and  fly  away  dif- 
couragedy  and  prefume  no  more  to  unquiete  thein  that  ferve  thee.,  who  with 
Godf  See,  There  follow  other  prayers,  in  which  occur  thefe  paf- 
fages  : “ We  humbly  befeech  thee,  that  thou  wilt  vouchfafe  to  blefle 
and  fandlifie  thefe  Candels.,  prepared  unto  the  ufes  of  men.,  and  health 
of  bodies  and  foules.,  as  ivel  on  the  land  as  in  the  waters.’^  “ Vouch- 
fafe to  blefle  and  ►J*  fandlifye,  and  with  the  Candle  of  heavenly 
benedidfion,  t(3  lighten  thefe  tapers  ; which  we  thy  fervants  taking  in  the 
honour  of  thy  name  [whan  they  ar  lighted)  deflre  to  beare,  &c.  “ Here 

let  the  Candles  be  fprinkled  with  holy  water.”  Concluding  with  this 
rubrick  : “ When  the  halowyng  of  the  Candels  is  done,  let  the  Candels 
be  lighted  and  diflributed.’' 

[Queen  Mary,  when  princefs,  was  a fcrupulous  obferver  of  the 
cuftom  of  offering  tapers,  &c.,  peculiar  to  this  day,  as  repeated  entries 
in  her  “ Privy  Purfe  Expenfes  ” teftify,  and]  in  Bifbop  Bonner’s 
“ Injundlions,”  1555,  fignat.  a i.  we  read,  “ that  bearyng  of  Candels 
on  Candelmajfe  Dale  is  doone  in  the  memorie  of  our  Saviour  Jefu 
Chrifte,  the  fpirituall  lyght,  of  whom  Saindf  Symeon  dyd  prophecie, 
as  it  is  redde  in  the  Church  that  day.”  This  ceremony,  however, 
had  been  previoufly  forbidden  in  the  metropolis  : for  in  Stowe’s 


Church  in  London,  1561,”  fignat.  I.  4 b.  we  read,  “ In  Flaunders  eveiye  Satur- 
daye  betwixt  Chriftmas  and  Candelmas  they  eate  flefh  for  joy,  and  have  pardon  for 
it,  be^aufe  our  Ladye  laye  fo  long  in  child-bedde  fay  they.  We  here  may  not  eat  fo  : 
the  Pope  is  not  fo  good  to  us ; yet  fin  ely  it  were  as  good  reafon  that  we  (liould  eat 
flelhe  with  them  all  that  while  that  our  Lady  lay  in  child-bed,  as  that  <cve  Jhuld 
bear  our  Candel  at  her  Churchinge  at  Candlemas  with  theym  as  they  doe.  It  is 
fcldome  fene  that  men  offer  Candels  at  womens  Churchinges,  favinge  at  our  Ladies  : 
but  reafon  it  is  that  file  have  fome  preferment,  if  the  Pope  would  be  fo  good  mailler 
to  us  as  to  let  us  eat  flefhe  with  theym.” 

In  Lyfons’s  “ Environs,’’  vol.  i,  p.  310,  among  his  curious  Extrafts  from  the 
Churchwardens’  Accounts  at  Lambeth,  I find  the  following: 

“ 1519  Paid  for  Smoke  Money  at  Seynt  Mary  Eves,  o.  2.  6.” 

This  occurs  again  in  1521.  “ Paid  by  my  Lord  of  Winchefters  Scribe  for  Smoke 

Money,  o.  2.  6.” 

We  read  in  Woodde’s  “ Dialogue,”  cited  more  particularly  under  Palm  Sunday, 
fignat.  d.  :,  “ Wherefore ferveth  holye  Candels?  (Nicholas.)  To  light  up  in  thun- 
der, and  to  hlejfe  men  when  they  lye  a dying." 

See  on  this  fubjeift  Dupre's  “ Conformity  between  ancient  and  modern  Cere- 
monies,” p.  96,  and  Stopford’s  “ Pagano-Papil'mus,”  p.  238. 
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“Chronicle,”  edit.  1631,  p.  595  we  read,  “On  the  fecond  of 
February  1547-8,  being  the  Feaft  of  the  Purification  of  our  Lady, 
commonly  called  CandlemalTe  Day,  the  bearing  of  Candles  in  the 
Church  was  left  off  throughout  the  whole  citie  of  London,”  [and,  in 
faiff,  King  Edward  VI.  had  declared,  by  royal  proclamation,  that  no 
man  was  to  be  fubjeft  to  imprifonment  for  omitting  the  Popilh  cere- 
monies incidental  to  the  day.] 

At  the  end  of  Smart’s  “ Vanitie  and  Downefall  of  fuperftitious 
Popilh  Ceremonies,”  1628,  I find,  in  “a  briefe  but  true  hiftoricall 
Narration  of  fome  notorious  Aiffs  and  Speeches  of  Mr.  John  Cofens” 
(Bifhop  of  Durham),  the  following  : “ Fourthly,  on  Candlemafs  Day 
laft  part,  Mr.  Cozens  in  renuing  that  Popilh  ceremonie  of  burning 
Candles'  to  the  honour  of  our  Ladye,  bufied  himfelf  from  two  of  the 
clocke  in  the  afternoone  till  foure,  in  climbing  long  ladders  to  ftick 
up  wax  candles  in  the  faid  Cathedral  Church  : the  number  of  all  the 
Candles  burnt  that  evening  was  two  hundred  and  twenty,  befides  fix- 
teen  torches  : fixty  of  thofe  burning  tapers  and  torches  handing  upon 
and  near  the  high  Altar  (as  he  calls  it),  where  no  man  came  nigh.” 
“There  is  a canon,”  fays  Bourne,^  in  the  Council  of  Trullus, 
againft  thofe  who  baked  a cake  in  honour  of  the  Virgin’s  lying-in,  in 
which  it  is  decreed,  that  no  fuch  ceremony  Ihould  be  obferved,  becaufe 
file  luftered  no  pollution,  and  therefore  needed  no  purification.”  ^ 

At  Ripon  in  Yorkfhire,  the  Sunday  before  Candlemafs  Day,  the 
collegiate  Church,  a fine  ancient  building,  [ufed  to  be]  one  continued 
blaze  of  light  all  the  afternoon  by  an  immenfe  number  of  candles."* 
Herrick,  in  bis  “ Hefperides,”  has  two  or  three  pafi'ages  illuflrating 
curioufiy  enough  the  ufages  peculiar  to  this  feafon.® 

“ There  is  a general  tradition,”  fays  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  “ in 
mofl:  parts  of  Europe,  that  inferreth  the  coldneffe  of  fucceeding  winter 
from  the  fhining  of  the  fun  on  Candlemas  Day,  according  to  the  pro- 
verbiall  diftich  ; 

“ Si  Sol  fplendei'cat  Maria  piirificante, 

Major  erit  glacies  poll  f'dlum  quam  fuit  ante.”  ® 


' In  the  Churchwardens’  Accompts  of  St.  Martin  Outwich,  London,  under  the 
year  1510,  is  the  following  article: 

“ Paid  to  Randolf  Merchaunt,  wex-chandiler,  for  the  Pafcall,  the  Tapers  affore 
the  Rode,  the  Crofs  Candelles,  and  'Judas  Candelles,  ix*.  iiij**.’’  Quaere,  Judas 
Canddles  ? 

“ “ Antiq.  Vulgares,”  chap.  xvii.  Can.  80,  Trul.  Bal. 

^ The  purple-flowered  Lady's  T/iijUe,  the  leaves  of  which  are  beautifully  diverfi- 
fied  with  numerous  white  fpots,  like  drops  of  milk,  is  vulgarly  thought  to  have 
been  originally  marked  by  the  falling  of  Ibme  drops  of  the  Virgin  Mary’s  milk  on 
it,  whence,  no  doubt,  its  name  Lady's,  i.  e.  Our  Lady’s  Thifile.  An  ingenious 
little  invention  of  the  dark  Ages,  and  which,  no  doubt,  has  been  of  fervice  to  the 
caufe  of  fuperftition. 

‘‘  Gent.  Mag.”  Aug.  1790,  p.  719. 

^ “ Help.”  pp.  337,  361. 

® “ Vulgar  Errors,”  edit.  1646,  p.  289. 
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In  the  “Country  Almanack”  for  1676,  under  February,  we  read — 

“ Foul  weather  is  no  news  ; hail,  rain,  and  fnow 
Are  now  expefted,  and  efteem’d  no  woe  ; 

Nay,  ’tis  an  omen  bad  the  yeomen  lay. 

If  Phoebus  ihews  his  face  the  fecond  day.” 

Martin,  in  his  “ Defcription  of  the  Weftern  Iflands,”’  mentions  an 
ancient  cuftom  obferved  on  the  fecond  of  February  : “The  miftrefs 
and  fervants  of  each  family  take  a fheaf  of  oats  and  drefs  it  up  in 
women’s  apparel,  put  it  in  a large  baflcet,  and  lay  a wooden  club  by  it, 
and  this  they  call  Briid’s  Bed  ; and  then  the  miftrefs  and  fervants  cry 
three  times,  “ Briid  is  come,  Briid  is  welcome.”  This  they  do  juft 
before  going  to  bed,  and  when  they  rife  in  the  morning  they  look 
among  the  afhes,  expe6ling  to  fee  the  impreffion  of  Briid’s  club  there  ; 
which  if  they  do,  they  reckon  it  a true  prefage  of  a good  crop  and 
profperous  year,  and  the  contrary  they  take  as  an  ill  omen.”*^ 

[There  is  a proverb — 

“ If  Candlemas  day  be  fair  and  bright. 

Winter  will  have  another  flight; 

If  on  Candlemas  day  it  be  fliower  and  rain. 

Winter  is  gone  and  will  not  come  again.” 

Which  appears  to  point  to  the  deceptive  character  of  a premature 
feafon.  The  heavy  winds  which  vifit  us  during  February  and  March 
are  fometimes  called  “Candlemas-eve  winds.”] 


g)t.  Blast’s  Dap. 

{February  3.) 

[T  TOSPINIAN  defcribes  this  Saint  as  a Cappadocian  Biftiop  who, 
X J.  't'  the  perfecution  under  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  fled  to  a 
cavern  and  led  the  life  of  a hermit.  He  alfo  followed  the  medical  pro- 
feflion,  and  healed  both  men  and  animals.  He  was  difcovered,  how- 
ever, and  caft  into  prifon,  from  which,  after  enduring  many  tortures, 
he  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution.  After  his  martyrdom  and 
canonization,  candles  were  offered  at  his  altar,  which  were  faid  to 
poflefs  the  unufual  property  of  curing  difeafes  in  human  and  other 
creatures.] 

Minfhew,  in  his  “ Diflionary,”  under  the  word  Hocke-tide,  fpeaks 
of  “ St.  Blaze  his  Day,  about  Candlemafs,  when  country  women  goe 


' 8vo.  Lend.  1716,  p.  119. 

’ Ray,  in  his  “ Proverbs,”  1670,  has  preferved  thofe  relating  to  this  day. 


St.  ScholajUcd s Day. 


about  and  make  good  cheere,  and  if  they  find  any  of  their  neighbour 
women  a fpinning  that  day,  they  burne  and  make  a blaze  of  fire  of 
the  diftaffe,  and  thereof  called  S.  Blaze  his  Day.” 

Percy^  tells  us  “The  anniverfary  of  St.  Blafius  is  the  3rd  of  Feb- 
ruary, when  it  is  ftill  the  cuftom  in  many  parts  of  England  to  light  up 
fires  on  the  hills  on  St.  Blayfe  night:  a cuftom  antiently  taken  up, 
perhaps  for  no  better  reafon  than  the  jingling  refemblance  of  his  name 
to  the  word  Blaze.” 

Scot,  in  his  “ Difcovery  of  Witchcraft,”  ^ gives  us  a charm  ufed  in 
the  Romifh  church  upon  St.  Blaze’s  Day,  that  will  fetch  a thorn  out 
of  any  place  of  one’s  body,  a bone  out  of  the  throat,  &c.,  to  wit, 
“Call  upon  God  and  remember  St.  Blaze.” 

The  following  is  the  account  of  St.  Blaze  in  the  “ Popifh  King- 
dome,”  fol.  47  b. 

“Then  followeth  good  Sir  Blaze,  who  doth  a waxen  Candell  give, 


And  holy  water  to  his  men,  whereby  they  lately  live. 

I divers  barrels  oft  have  I'eene,  drawne  out  of  water  cleare. 
Through  one  fmall  blelTed  bone  of  this  fame  Martyr  heare  : 
And  caryed  thence  to  other  townes  and  cities  lane  away, 
Ech  fuperllition  doth  require  fuch  earneft  kinde  of  playe.”  ’ 


HE  annual  cuftom  on  this  day  at  Oxford  is  thus  defcribed  in 


Gutch’s  “ Colleilanea  Curiofa,”  1781,  from  a paper  by  Dr. 
Wallis  “ on  the  Privileges,  &c.,  of  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford.”  “By 
an  Inftrument  under  the  City  Seal,  15  May,  31  Edward  III.  (in  part 
of  Compenfation  for  the  great  outrage  of  the  townfmen  on  the  fcholars, 
29  Edward  III.  [1354]  they  are  to  pay  to  the  Univerfity  an  hundred 
marks  yearly.  But  ....  for  fuch  year  one,  wherein  the  Mayor  and 
62  Commoners  procure  a mafs  at  St.  Mary’s  Church,  on  Saint 
Scholaftica’s  Day,  and  thereat  offer  each  of  them  a penny  at  leaft,  for 
the  fouls  of  fcholars  and  others  flain  in  the  great  conflidl.  Which 
Mafs  (by  the  orders  27  Eliz.)  is  commuted  into  a fermon  or  communion 
with  fuch  oblation,  and  to  the  ufe  of  the  Univerfity.  Of  late  the  ufe 
hath  been  to  have  only  the  Litany  and  the  Oblation.”] 


' “ Notes  to  the  Northumberland  Houfehold  Book,”  p.  333. 

’ Edit.  1665,  p.  137. 

^ [The  following  lines  occur  in  an  early  MS.  among  Cole’s  MSS.  in  the  BritiHi 
Muleum  : — 


[S»t.  Sitl)ola8tta’s  2E>aj>. 


{^February  lO.) 


“ Imber  fi  datur,  Virgo  dum  purificatur, 
Inde  notatur  quod  hyemps  abinde  fugatur; 
Si  fol  det  radium,  frigus  erit  nimium.”] 


^t.  Jaalentme’s  Dap. 


{February  14.) 


“ Nature,  the  Vicare  of  the  Almightie  Lord, 

That  hote,  colde,  hevie,  light,  moift,  and  drie. 

Hath  knit  by  even  number  of  accord 
In  eafie  voice,  began  to  fpeak  and  fay, 

Foules,  take  hede  of  my  I'entence  I pray. 

And  for  your  own  eafe  in  fordring  of  your  need. 

As  fall  as  I may  fpeak  I will  me  fpeed. 

Ye  know  well,  how  on  St.  Valentines  Day, 

By  my  ftatute  and  through  my  governaunce. 

Ye  doe  chefe  your  Makes,  and  after  flie  away 

With  hem  as  I pricke  you  with  pleafaunce.” — Chaucer. 

» Th  is  month  bright  Phoebus  enters  Pifces, 

The  maids  will  have  good  (lore  of  kilfes, 

For  always  when  the  fun  comes  there, 

Valentine’s  Day  is  drawing  near, 

And  both  the  men  and  maids  incline 
To  chufe  them  each  a Valentine  ; 

And  if  a man  gets  one  he  loves. 

He  gives  her  firft  a pair  of  gloves  ; 

And,  by  the  way,  remember  this, 

To  feal  the  favour  with  a kifs. 

This  kifs  begets  more  love,  and  then 
That  love  begets  a kifs  again. 

Until  this  trade  the  man  doth  catch. 

And  then  he  does  propofe  the  match  5 
The  woman’s  willing,  tho’  Ihe’s  fliy. 

She  gives  the  man  this  foft  reply, 

‘ I’ll  not  refolve  one  thing  or  other. 

Until  I firft  confult  my  mother.’ 

When  file  fays  lb,  ’tis  half  a grant. 

And  may  be  taken  for  confent.” — Poor  Robin  for  1757. 

HIS  Saint  is  held  to  have  been  an  Elder  of  the  Church,  beheaded 


in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  If  Bifhop  Hall  may  be  believed,  he 
was  a man  of  fingular  chaftity  of  life.] 

“ It  is  a ceremony,”  fays  Bourne,'  “ never  omitted  among  the 
vulgar,  to  draw  lots,  which  they  term  Valentines,  on  the  eve  before 
Valentine  Day.  The  names  of  a fele£l  number  of  one  fex  are,  by  an 
equal  number  of  the  other,  put  into  fome  velTel  ; and  after  that,  every 
one  draws  a name,  which  for  the  prefent  is  called  their  Valentine,  and 
is  looked  upon  as  a good  omen  of  their  being  man  and  wife  afterwards. 


' “ Antiquitates  Vulgares,"  chap.  xx. 
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[Butler,  in  his  “ Lives  of  the  Saints,”  fays  that  the  cuftom  originated 
among  the  Romans,  and  that,  on  the  Feaft  of  Februata  Juno  (Feb.  13), 
boys  drew  the  names  of  girls  in  order  to  be  able  to  divine  who  ftiould 
be  their  miftrefs,  and  that,  this  pagan  ufage  giving  offence  to  the  Chrif- 
tian  prieffhood,  the  names  of  Saints  were  fubffituted  on  the  flips  of 
paper  for  thofe  of  fweethearts.  Butler  mentions,  as  one  of  the  moft 
Ifrenuous  opponents  of  Valentines,  St.  Francis  of  Sales.] 

Bourne  adds,  “ There  is  a rural  tradition,  that  on  this  day  every 
bird  choofes  its  mate,”  and  concludes  that  perhaps  the  youthful  part  of 
the  world  hath  firlf  pradfifed  this  cuftom,  fo  common  at  this  feafon. 

I once  thought  this  cuftom  might  have  been  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  fuperftition  in  the  Church  of  Rome  on  this  day,  of  choofing 
patrons  for  the  enfuing  year  ; and  that,  becaufe  ghofts*  were  thought 
to  walk  on  the  night  of  this  Day,  or  about  this  time,  and  that  Gallan- 
try had  taken  it  up  when  Superftition  at  the  Reformation  had  been 
compelled  to  let  it  fall. 

Since  that  time  I have  found  unqueftionable  authority  to  evince  that 
the  cuftom  of  choofing  Valentines  was  a fport  pracftifed  in  the  houfes 
of  the  gentry  in  England  as  early  as  1476." 

[In  the  D’Ewes  Correfpondence  there  is  a letter  from  William 
Bofwell,  of  Jefus  College,  Cambridge,  to  Sir  William  Waldegrave, 
dated  May  18, 1608,  in  which  the  writer  fays  : “ About  a quarter  of  a 
yeare  fince,  Mr.  Clapton  was,  amongft  other  fellowes  and  gentlemen 
of  our  colledge,  draivne  by  paper  lotts^  to  be  Valentine  to  one  of  Dr. 
Duports  daughters  ; which,  being  tould  unto  Mr.  Clapton,  he  came 
prefently,  and  alked  mee  what  he  Ihould  doe  ; I refolved  him  as  the 
other  company  did  ; which  afterward  giving  gloves  unto  their  Valen- 
tines, wee  alfo  bought  a paire,  cofting  2r.  6(^.,  and  beftowed  them 
uppon  her.” 

There  is  a curious  entry  in  Walter  Yonge’s  Diary  under  1621-2, 


' I find  in  the  Roman  Calendar  the  following  obfervation  on  the  14th  of 
February : — 

“ Manes  no£le  vagari  creduntur.” 


^ “ Pafton  Letters,”  vol.  ii.  p.  211.  Lydgate,  in  a Poem  written  by  him  in 
praife  of  Queen  Catherine,  confort  to  Henry  V.  writes  : — 

“Seynte  Valentine,  of  cuftome  yeere  by  yeere 
Men  have  an  ufaunce  in  this  regioun 
To  loke  and  ferche  Cupides  Kalendere, 

And  chofe  theyr  choyfe,  by  grete  affeccioun  ; 

Such  as  ben  prike  with  Cupides  mocioun, 

Takyng  theyre  choyfe  as  theyr  fort  doth  falle  : 

But  I love  oon  whiche  excellith  alle.” 

The  fame  author  wrote  a fet  of  verfes,  entitled,  “ Chufing  Loves  on  S. Valentines 
Day,”  and  among  Gower’s  “ Balades”  (1818,  4to.),  a French  Valentine  written 
by  him  (Gower)  appears.  See  alfo  Buchanani  “ Poemata,”  ed.  1628,  p.  362. 

There  is  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  St.  Valentine's  Day  was  anciently 
obferved  in  France,  in  Goujet  Bibliotheque  Fran^oife,  tom.  ix.  p.  266.  [See  alfo 
Poems  faid  to  have  been  written  by  Charles  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  England,  during 
his  imprifonment,  upon  this  theme,  in  the  volume  edited  for  the  Roxburghe  Club.j 
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on  this  fubjedl.  It  appears  that  this  year  fomebody  fent  a Valentine 
to  tbe  daughter  of  Sir  John  Crofte,  purporting  to  come  from  the  King, 
and  a filly  report  circulated  thereupon,  that  the  lady  was  married  to 
James. 

In  the  old  ballad  of  “ The  Two  Valentines,”  a very  familiar  pro- 
verb is  reproduced  with  a variation,  as  follows  : — 

“ There  is  an  old  proverb, 

That  birds  of  a feather 
Upon  St.  Valentme's  Day 
Will  meet  together.”] 

Herrick,  in  his  “ Hefperides,”  draws  a comparifon  between  the 
fuppofed  coupling  of  birds  on  this  day,  and  the  choice  of  Valentines. 

In  Lord  North’s  “ Foreft  of  Varieties,”  1645,  P-  ^ Letter  to 

his  Brother,  he  fays,  “y/  Lady  of  wit  and  qualitie,  whom  you  well  knew, 
would  never  put  herfelf  to  the  chance  of  a Valentine.^  faying  that  Jhee 
would  never  couple  herfelfe.^  hut  by  choyce.  The  cuflome  and  charge  of 
Valentines  is  not  ill  left.,  with  many  other  fuch  cojily  and  idle  cujiomes, 
which  by  a tacit  generall  confent  wee  lay  downe  as  oblblete.’’^ 

In  Shipman’s  “Carolina,”  p.  135,  is  a copy  of  verfes  entitled, 
“The  Refcue,  1672.  To  Mrs.  D.  C.,  whofe  name  being  left  after 
drawing  V alentines  and  cajl  into  the  fire.,  was  Jnatcht  out. 

I have  fearched  the  legend  of  St.  Valentine,  but  think  there  is  no 
occurrence  in  his  life  that  could  have  given  rife  to  this  ceremony. 

[Morefin  relates  that  it  was  ufual  in  his  time  (1594)  in  Scotland  for 
people  to  exchange  prefents  on  St.  Valentine’s  Day,  and  that  elfewhere 
men  made  gifts  to  women  on  this  feftival,  and  women  afterwards  {^alio 
tempore)  made  a fuitable  return.^] 

In  the  “ Britifti  Apollo”  we  find  ^ 

^eflion.  “In  chufing  Valentines  (according  to  cuftom)  is  not  the 
party  chufing  (be  it  man  or  woman)  to  make  a prefent  to  the  party 
chofen  ? 

Anfwer.  We  think  it  more  proper  to  fay,  drawing  of  Valentines, 
fince  the  moft  cuftomary  way  is  for  each  to  take  his  or  her  lot.  And 
Chance  cannot  be  termed  Choice.  According  to  this  method,  the 
obligations  are  equal,  and  therefore  it  was  formerly  the  cuftom  mutually 
to  prefent,  but  now  it  is  cuftomary  only  for  the  Gentlemen.” 

Gay  has  left  us  a poetical  defcription  of  fome  rural  ceremonies  ufed 
on  the  morning  of  this  day  : 

“ Laft  Valentine,  the  day  when  birds  of  kind 
Their  paramours  with  mutual  chirpings  find, 

I early  rofe,  juft  at  the  break  of  day. 

Before  the  fun  had  chafed  the  ftars  away : 

A- field  I went,  amid  the  morning  dew, 

To  milk  my  kine  (for  fo  ftiould  houfe-wives  do), 

Thee  firft  I fpied,  and  the  firft  Twain  we  fee. 

In  fpite  of  Fortune,  lhall  our  true  love  be.” 


' [See  “ Cartwright’s  Poems,”  1651,  p.  24.5.]  ^ “ Morefini  Papatus,”  p.  160. 

’ Vol.  ii.  No.  2,  1709. 
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Pennant,  in  his  “Tour  in  Scotland,”  tells  us,  that  in  February  young 
perfons  draw  Valentines,  and  from  thence  colle£l  their  future  fortune 
in  the  nuptial  ftate.  Goldfmith,  in  his  “ Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  fpeaks 
of  ruftics  fending  True-love  Knots  on  Valentine  morning. 

Grofe  explains  Valentine  to  mean  the  firft  woman  feen  by  a man, 
or  man  feen  by  a woman,  on  St.  Valentine’s  Day,  the  14th  of 
February. 

We  find  the  following  curious  fpecies  of  divination  in  the  Con- 
noifleur,  as  pra£lifed  on  Valentine’s  Day  or  Eve.  “ Laft  Friday  was 
Valentine  Day,  and  the  night  before  I got  five  bay-leaves,  and  pinned 
four  of  them  to  the  four  corners  of  my  pillow,  and  the  fifth  to  the 
middle  ; and  then,  if  I dreamt  of  my  fweet-heart,  Betty  faid  we  fhould 
be  married  before  the  year  was  out.  But  to  make  it  more  fure,  I 
boiled  an  egg  hard,  and  took  out  the  yolk,  and  filled  it  with  fait ; and 
when  I went  to  bed,  eat  it,  fhell  and  all,  without  fpeaking  or  drinking 
after  it.  We  alfo  wrote  our  lovers’  names  upon  bits  of  paper,  and 
rolled  them  up  in  clay,  and  put  them  into  water:  and  the  firft  that 
rofe  up  was  to  be  our  Valentine.  Would  you  think  it,  Mr.  Bloflbm 
was  my  man  I lay  a-bed  and  fhut  my  eyes  all  the  morning,  till  he 
came  to  our  houfe ; for  I would  not  have  feen  another  man  before 
him  for  all  the  world.” 

[Herrick'  fpeaks  of  the  practice  of  divining,  by  rofebuds^  the  name 
of  the  man  whom  a girl  ftiould  have  for  her  Valentine,  and  fays  that, 
once  married,  fhe  muft  give  up  choofing  Valentines,  as  well  as  going 
a-Maying. 

The  children  in  Norfolk  catch  Valentines,  as  they  term  it,  by  being 
the  firft  to  fay,  “ Good  morrow,  Valentine,”  to  any  one  whom  they  think 
likely  to  make  them  a prefent.  But  they  muft  do  this  before  the  fun 
rifes,  or  they  are  entitled  to  nothing,  becaufe  they  are  fun-burnt. 
There  is,  or  was,  an  ufage  in  Oxfordftiire,  for  children  to  go  about, 
and  levy  a toll  of  pence  from  the  benevolent,  where  the  formula  rs  a 
little  longer  : 

“Good  morrow,  Valentine, 

Firft  ’tis  yours,  then  ’tis  mine, 

So  pleafe  give  me  a Valentine.” 

An  enterprifing  perfumer  has  this  year  (1868)  endeavoured  to  im- 
part to  the  ancient  ufage  a fomewhat  novel  charatfter,  and  has  on  fale  a 
large  afl'ortment  of  boxes  containing  articles  of  millinery,  finging  birds, 
fcents,  and  fo  on,  in  lieu  of  the  fimple  letter  with  its  enflirined 
mottoes,  device,  or  cartoon,  which  fatisfied  the  tafte  of  the  laft  genera- 
tion. So  we  improve  upon  our  anceftors  and,  fo  to  fpeak,  tread  out 
old  cuftoms  ; for,  whatever  may  be  the  gain  here  in  elegance  and 
coftly  effeft,  the  fimple  rites  of  the  original  feftival  of  St.  Valentine 
are  ferioufly  tampered  with,  and  we  are  not  fure  whether  there  may 
not  be  a few  ftill  living  who  will  regard  this  daring  innovator  with  an 
unfriendly  eye.  What,  we  wonder,  would  Elia  have  faid  to  him  ? 


‘ “ Hefperides,”  p.  61. 
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Naogeorgus,  in  his“  Popifli  Kingdom,”  1570,  fpealcs  with  becoming 
indignation  of  an  immodeft  ufage  which,  according  to  him,  prevailed 
formerly  abroad  in  connexion  with  the  choice  of  Valentines  or  lovers 
by  women.  I am  not  fure  that  the  palTage  is  not  better  left  in  its 
original  claffical  obfcurity.]‘ 

In  “ Poor  Robin’s  Almanack”  for  1676,  that  facetious  obferver  of 
our  old  cuftoms  tells  us,  oppofite  to  St.  Valentine’s  Day  in  February, 

“ Now  Andrew,  Antho- 
ny, and  William, 

For  Valentines  dranv 
Prue,  Kate,  Jilian.” 

Some  other  love  divinations  feem  to  have  been  pra£Iifed  on  the 
Continent  on  St.  Andrew’s  day. 


Collop,  or  sponbap. 

IN  the  North  of  England  [and  elfewhere,^]  the  Monday  preceding 
Shrove  T uefday,  or  Pancake  T uefday,  is  called  Collop  Monday  : 
Eggs  and  Collops  compofe  an  ufual  difh  at  dinner  on  this  day,  as  Pan- 
cakes do  on  the  following,  from  which  cuftoms  they  have  plainly 
derived  their  names. 

It  Ihould  feem  that  on  Collop  Monday  they  took  their  leave  of 
flefh  in  the  papal  times,  which  was  antiently  prepared  to  laft  during 
the  winter  by  falting,  drying,  and  being  hung  up.  Slices  of  this  kind 
of  meat  are  to  this  day  termed  Collops  in  the  North,  whereas  they 
are  called  Steaks  when  cut  off”  from  frelh  or  unfalted  flelh  ; a kind 
of  food  which  I am  inclined  to  think  our  anceftors  feldom  tafted  in 
the  depth  of  winter. 


■ “ 111  is  divinant  etiam  inquiruntque  diebus 
Aptae  connubio  jam  lafcivsque  puellae 
Nomine  defponfi,  quicunque  eft  ille  futurus. 

Quatuor  accipiunt  Caepas,  vel  quinque,  vel  o£Io, 

Atque  induunt  certum  nomen,  prae  aliifque  cupitum 
Cuique  dein  propter  fornacem  ex  ordine  ponunt. 

Et  quas  prima  luum  protrudit  caepula  germen, 

Illius  baud  dubie  nomen  quoque  Sponfus  habebit. 
Inquirunt  etiam  fponfi  morefque  animumque, 

Sol  poftquam  occiduus  coelum  terrafque  reliquit. 
Namque  ftruem  lignorum  adeunt  turn,  perque  tenebras 
Fortuito  inde  fudem  cafu  quasque  extrahit  unam  : 

Quae  fuerit  ft  reAa,  et  nullis  horrida  nodis, 

Commodis  ac  comis  fperatur  rite  maritus  : 

Sin  vero  prava  et  nodis  incommoda  duris, 

Improbulum  ac  pravum  fperat  obtingere  fponfum. 

Ifta  ferunt  et  alunt  fcelerati  impune  papiftae.” 

^ “ Gent.’s  Mag.”  1790,  p.  719. 
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[Canon  Bowles  informed  Brand,]  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salif- 
bury,  in  VViltfhire,  the  boys  go  about  before  Shrove-tide,  Tinging  thefe 
rhymes : 

“ Shrove  Tide  is  nigh  at  hand, 

And  I am  come  a flrroving ; 

Pray,  Dame,  fomething. 

An  Apple  or  a Dumpling, 

Or  a piece  of  Truckle  Cheefe 
Of  your  own  making. 

Or  a piece  of  Pancake.”  ' 

In  the  Ordinary  of  the  Butchers’  Company  at  Newcaftle-upon- 
Tyne,  dated  1621,  I find  the  following  very  curious  claufe  : Item, 
that  noe  one  Brother  of  the  faid  Fellowlhip  Ihall  hereafter  buy  or  feeke 
any  Licence  of  any  perfon  whatfoever  to  kill  Flefh  within  theTowne 
of  Newcaftle  in  the  Lent  feafon,  without  the  general  confent  of  the 
Fellowfliip,  upon  payne  for  every  fuch  defaute  to  the  ufe  aforefaide,  5/.” 
They  are  enjoined,  it  is  obfervable,  in  this  charter,  to  hold  their  head 
meeting-day  on  Alh-Wednefday.  They  have  fince  altered  it  to  the 
preceding  Wednefday. 

[A  collop  is  a nice  of  meat  or  cutlet  from  an  animal,  metaphorically 
a child,  in  which  fenfe  Shakefpeare  and  Lyly  ufe  it.  The  etymology 
is  doubtful,  unlefs  it  is  from  the  old  Latin  colponer^  to  cut.]' 

At  Eton  fchool  it  was  the  cuftom,  on  Shrove  Monday,  for  the 
fcholars  to  write  verfes  either  in  praife  or  difpraife  of  Father  Bacchus:^ 
poets  being  confidered  as  immediately  under  his  protedtion.  He  was 
therefore  fung  on  this  occafion  in  all  kinds  of  metres,  and  the  verfes 
of  the  boys  of  the  feventh  and  Tixth,  and  of  fome  of  the  fifth  forms, 
were  affixed  to  the  inner  doors  of  the  College. 

Verfes  are  ftill  written  and  put  up  on  this  day,  but  I believe  the 
young  poets  are  no  longer  confined  to  the  fubjedf  of  writing  eulogiums 
on  the  god  of  wine.  It  ftill  however  retains  the  name  of  the  Bacchus. 


' Overbury,  in  his  “ Charafters,”  fpeaking  of  a “ Franklin,”  fays,  that  among 
the  Ceremonies  which  he  annually  obl'erves,  and  that  without  confidering  them  as 
reliques  of  Popery,  are  “ Shrovings.” 

“ [Kennett’s  ‘‘  Par.  Ant.  Glofs.”  art.  Collerus.;  or  from  the  Greek  xoX®wiov. 
See  Cafaubon,  “ De  Vet.  Ling.  Angl.”  279  ; Lye  “ Junii  Etymolog.”  art.  Colab, 
&c  ; all  cited  by  Biand.  But  conf.  “ Ducange  Glofs.”  art.  Colpo.\ 

^ “ Status  Scholae  Etonenfis,”  a.d.  1560,  fol.  423. 
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Called  alCo  ifalleuti’0  (Eden  and  iSancafec  ^iiefdap.' 

[TN  the  North  of  England,  Shrove  Tuefday  is  called  Fallen’s  E’en, 
J[^  the  fucceeding  day  being  Afti  Wednefday,  the  firfl  day  of  the 
Lenten  Fall. 

I obferve  that  the  late  Mr.  Hunter  in  his  “ Hallamlhire  Gloflary,” 
1829,  notices  the  term  Fajlen-Tuefday  as  the  name  under  which  Shrove 
Tuefday,  though  only  in  llridlnefs  a vigil,  is  known  in  that  dillridl  of 
Yorklhire.  It  is  called  Fafguntide  by  Blount  in  his  “ GlolTographia,” 
1681,  a word  interpreted  by  Forby  fa  fling-time.  It  is  no  longer  known, 
although  Mr.  Halliwell,  in  his  “ Didlionary  of  Archaifms,”  1847, 
feems  to  quote  it  as  a current  provincialifm  in  the  Eallern  Ihires.] 

Shrove- tide  plainly  fignifies  the  time  of  confelling  fins,  as  the  Saxon 
word  Shrive,  or  Shrift,  means  Confeffion.  This  feafon  has  been  an- 
ciently fet  apart  by  the  Church  of  Rome  for  a time  of  Ihriving  or  con- 
felling  fins.®  This  feemingly  no  bad  preparative  for  the  aullerities  that 
were  to  follow  in  Lent,  was,  for  whatever  reafon,  laid  afide  at  the 
Reformation. 

The  luxury  and  intemnerance  that  ufually  prevailed  at  this  feafon 
were  velliges  of  the  Romilh  carnival,'^  which  Morefm  derives  from 
the  times  of  Gentilifm,  introducing  Joannes  Boemus  Aubanus  as 
deferibing  it  thus  ;■*  “ Men  eat  and  drink  and  abandon  themfelves  to 
every  kind  of  fportive  foolery,  as  if  refolved  to  have  their  fill  of  plea- 
fure  before  they  were  to  die,  and  as  it  were  forego  every  fort  of  delight.” 


‘ In  the  Oxford  Almanacks,  the  Saturday  preceding  this  day  is  called  the  Egg- 
Feajl.  Perhaps  the  fame  as  our  Collop  Monday.  See,  under  Pafte  Eggs,  Hyde’s 
Account  of  the  Feftum  Onjorum. 

“ Bourne,  chap.  xxi.  In  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill,  in 
the  City  of  London,  a.d.  1493,  is  the  following  article:  “For  a Mat  for  the 
Shrenjing  Pewe,  iij  d.’’ 

Ducange,  Glofs.  O’.  Carnelevament.  Wheatley  on  the  Com.  Pr.  1741, 
p.  222. 

■'  Bilhop  Hall,  in  his  “ Triumphs  of  Rome,”  thus  deferibes  the  Jovial Carnenjal. 
“ Every  man  cries  Sciolta,  letting  himfelf  loofe  to  the  maddell  of  merriments, 
marching  wildly  up  and  down  in  all  forms  of  difguifes;  each  man  driving  to  outgo 
other  in  ftrange  pranks  of  humorous  debauchednefs,  in  which  even  thofe  of  the 
holy  order  are  wont  to  be  allowed  their  (hare ; for  howfoever  it  was  by  Ibme  fullen 
authority  forbidden  to  Clerks,  and  Votaries  of  any  kind,  to  go  mafked  and  miiguiied 
in  thofe  feemingly  abufive  folemnities,  yet  more  favourable  conftruftion  hath  offered 
to  make  them  believe  that  it  was  chiefly  for  their  lakes,  for  the  refrefliment  of  their 
fadder  and  more  reftrained  fpirits,  that  this  free  and  lawlefs  Feftivity  was  taken 
up.”— P.  19. 

“ Shrove-Tide,”  fays  Warton,  “ was  formerly  a feafon  of  extraordinay  fport  and 
feafting.  In  the  Romilh  Church  there  was  antiently  a Feaft  immediately  preceding 
Lent,  which  lafted  many  days,  called  ‘ Carnifeapium.’  ” See  Carpentier  in  <v. 
Supp.  Lat.  Glofs.  Du  Cange,  tom.  i.  p.  381.  In  fome  cities  of  France  an  ofiicer 
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Thus  alfo  Selden  ; “ What  the  Church  debars  us  one  day,  fhe  gives  us 
leave  to  take  out  in  another — firft  there  is  a Carnival  and  then  a Lent.” 

Langley,  in  his  “ Abridgment  of  Polydore  Virgil,”  obferves;  “ This 
furnifhyng  of  our  bellies  with  delicates,  that  we  ufe  on  Fajiingham 
Tuiefdayy  what  tyme  fome  eate  tyl  they  be  enforfed  to  forbeare  all 
again,  fprong  of  Bacchus  FeaJleSy  that  were  celebrated  in  Rome  with 
great  joy  and  delicioufe  fare.” 

Among  the  “ Records  of  the  City  of  Norwich,”  mention  is  made  of 
one  John  Gladman,  “ who  was  ever,  and  at  thys  our  is  a man  of  fad 
difpofition,  and  trewe  and  feythfull  to  God  and  to  the  Kyng,  of  dif- 
porte  as  hath  ben  acuftomed  in  ony  Cite  or  Burgh  thorowe  alle  this 
reame,  on  Tuefday  in  the  laft  ende  of  Criftemefle  [1440,]  viz*.  Fajlyn- 
gonge  Tuefday^  made  a difport  with  hys  neyghbours,  havyng  his  hors 
trappyd  with  tynnfoyle  and  other  nyfe  difgify  things,  coronned  as  Kyng 
of  Creftemefle,  in  tokyn  that  fefon  fhould  end  with  the  twelve  monethes 
of  the  yere,  aforn  hym  went  yche  moneth  difguyfed  after  the  fefon 
requiryd,  and  Lenton  cladin  whyte  and  red  heryngs  Ikinns  and  his 
hors  trappyd  with  oyfterftiells  after  him,  in  token  that  fadnefle  fliuld 
folowe  and  an  holy  tyme,  and  fo  rode  in  divers  ftretis  of  the  Cite  with 
other  people  with  hym  difguyfed,  makyng  myrth,  difportes,  and  plays, 
&c.”i 

The  following  extra£t  from  Naogeorgus  may  be  thought  worth 
giving  : 

“ Now  when  at  length  the  pleafant  time  of  Shrove-tide  comes  in  place, 

And  cruell  fading  dayes  at  hand  approch  with  folemne  grace  : 

Then  olde  and  yong  are  both  as  mad,  as  gheftes  of  Bacchus  feaft, 

And  foure  dayes  long  they  tipple  fquare,  and  feede  and  never  reaft. 

Downe  goes  the  hogges  in  every  place,  and  puddings  every  wheare 
Do  fwarme  : the  dice  are  lhakte  and  toft,  and  cardes  apace  they  teare  : 

In  every  houfe  are  fliowtes  and  cryes,  and  mirth,  and  revell  route, 

And  daintie  tables  fpred,  and  all  be  fet  with  gheftes  aboute  : 

With  fundrie  playes  and  Chriftmalfe  games,  and  feare  and  ftiame  away. 

The  tongue  is  fet  at  libertie,  and  hath  no  kinde  of  ftay. 

All  thinges  are  lawfull  then  and  done,  no  pleafure  palfed  by. 

That  in  their  mindes  they  can  deuife,  as  if  they  then  ftiould  die.” 

Naogeorgus  feems  to  allude  to  a fport  at  leaft  fimilar  to  that  of 
“ Holly-Boy  and  Ivy-Girl,”  pradlifed  in  Eaft  Kent.  A writer  in  the 


was  annually  chofen,  called  Le  Prince  d’Amoreux,  who  prefided  over  the  fports  of 
the  youth  for  fix  days  before  Afh-Wednefday.  Ibid.-v.  “Amoratus,”  p.  195  j and 
'll.  “ Cardinalis,”  p.  818.  Alfo‘L'.“  Spinetum,”  tom.  iii.  p.  848.  Some  traces  of  thefe 
FeJHnjitiesJiill  remain  in  our  Uninjerfities.  In  the  “ Northumberland  Houfehold  Book,” 
I 51a,  it  appears  “ that  the  Clergy  and  Officers  of  Lord  Percy’s  Chapel  performed 
a play  before  his  Lordfliip,  upon  Shrowoftenuefday  at  night."  p.  345 

“ Here  muft  enter  that  wadling,  ftradling,  burften-gutted  Carnifex  of  all  Chrif- 
tendome,  vulgarly  enftiled  Shrove  Tuefday,  but,  more  pertinently,  foie  Monarch 
of  the  Mouth,  high  Steward  to  the  Stomach,  chiefe  Ganimede  to  the  Guts,  prime 
peereot  the  Pullets,  firft  Favourite  to  the  Frying-pans,  greateft  Baftiaw  to  theBatter- 
bowles,  Prote£lor  of  the  Pancakes,  firft  Founder  of  the  Fritters,  Baron  of  Bacon- 
flitch,  Earle  of  Egge-bafkets,  &c.  This  corpulent  Commander  of  thofe  chollericke 
things  called  Cookes,  will  fhew  himfelfe  to  be  but  of  ignoble  education ; for  by 
his  manners  you  may  finde  him  better  fed  than  taught  wherever  he  comes.” — V ox 
Graculi,  1623. 

‘ Blomefield’s  “ Norfolk,”  ed.  1745,  "•  P- 
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“Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  1779,  fays  : “Mr.  Urban,  Being  on  a 
vifit  on  Tuefday  laji  in  a little  obfcure  village  in  this  county,  I found 
an  odd  kind  of  (port  going  forward  : the  girls,  from  eighteen  to  five 
or  fix  years  old,  were  aflembled  in  a crowd,  and  burning  an  uncouth 
effigy,  which  they  called  an  Holly-Boy^  and  which  it  feems  they  had 
ftolen  from  the  Boys,  who,  in  another  part  of  the  village  were  aflem- 
bled  together,  and  burning  what  they  called  an  Ivy-Girl^  which  they 
had  ftolen  from  the  Girls : all  this  ceremony  was  accompanied  with 
loud  huzzas,  noife,  and  acclamations.  What  it  all  means  I cannot 
tell,  although  I inquired  of  feveral  of  the  oldeft  people  in  the  place, 
who  could  only  anfwer  that  it  had  always  been  a fport  at  this  feafon  of 
the  year.” 

“ The  peafantry  of  France”  (fays  the  “ Morning  Chronicle,”  March 
lOth,  1791)  “ diftinguifti  AJh  IVednefday  in  a very  fingular  manner. 
They  carry  an  Effigy  of  a fimilar  defcription  to  our  Guy  Faux  round 
the  adjacent  villages,  and  colledf  money  for  his  funeral,  as  this  day, 
according  to  their  creed,  is  the  death  of  good  living.  After  fundry 
abfurd  mummeries,  the  corpfe  is  depofited  in  the  earth.”  This  may 
poffibly  be  a relic  of  the  fame  ufage. 

Armftrong,  in  his  “ Hiftory  of  Minorca,”  fays,  “ During  the  Carni- 
val, the  ladies  amufe  themfelves  in  throwing  oranges  at  their  lovers ; 
and  he  who  has  received  one  of  thefe  on  his  eye,  or  has  a tooth  beat 
out  by  it,  is  convinced,  from  that  moment,  that  he  is  a high  favourite 
with  the  fair  one,  who  has  done  him  fo  much  honour.  Sometimes  a 
good  hand-full  of  flour  is  thrown  full  in  one’s  eyes,  which  gives  the 
utmoft  fatisfadlion,  and  is  a favour  that  is  quickly  followed  by  others 
of  a lefs  trifling  nature.” — “ We  well  know  that  the  holydays  of  the 
antient  Romans  were,  like  thefe  Carnivals,  a mixture  of  devotion  and 
debauchery.” — “ This  time  of  feftivity  is  facred  to  pleafure,  and  it  is 
finful  to  exercife  their  calling  until  Lent  arrives,  with  the  two  curfes 
of  thefe  people,  Abftinence  and  Labour,  in  its  train.” 

Among  the  fports  of  Shrove  Tuefday,  Cock-fighting  and  throwing 
at  Cocks  appear  aln  oft  everywhere  to  have  prevailed.^ 

• Morefin  informs  us  that  the  Papifts  derived  this  cuftom  of  exhibiting  Cock- 
fights on  one  day  every  year  from  the  Athenians,  and  from  an  inlHtution  of 
Themiftocles.  “ Gael.  Rhod.”  lib.  ix.  variar.  left.  cap.  xlvi.  idem  Pergami  fiebat. 
“Alex.  ab.  Alex.”  lib.  v.  cap.  8. — “ Morefmi  Papatus,”  p.  66. 

An  account  of  the  origin  of  this  cuftom  amongft  the  Athenians  may  be  feen  in 
“ Ailian,”  lib.  11.  cap.  xxviii. 

This  cuftom  was  retained  in  many  Schools  in  Scotland  within  the  laft  century. 
Perhaps  it  is  ftill  in  ufe.  The  School-mafters  were  faid  to  prefide  at  the  Battle,  and 
claimed  the  run-away  Cocks,  called  Fugees,  as  their  perquifites. 

Carpentier  calls  “ Galloriim  pugna”  Ludi  genus  inter  pueros  fcholares,  non  uno 
in  loco  ufitati.  Lit.  remis.  An.  1383,  in  Reg.  134.  Chartoph.  Reg.  ch.  37.  “ En 

ce  Karefme  entrant a une  fefte  ou  dance  que  Pen  faifoit  lots  d’Enfans 

pour  la  Joufte  des  Coqs,  ainfi  qu’il  eft  accouftume  (en  Dauphine).” 

Du  Cange,  in  his  “ Gloflary,”  tom.  ii.  col.  1679,  fays,  that  although  this  prac- 
tice was  confined  to  School-boys  in  feveral  provinces  of  France,  it  was  neverthelefs 
forbidden  in  the  Council  of  Copria  (fuppoftd  to  be  Cognac)  in  the  year  1260. 
The  Decree  recites  “that  although  it  was  then  become  oblolete,  as  well  in  Gram- 
mar Schools  as  in  other  places,  yet  mifchiefs  had  arifen,  &c.”  Du  Cange  in  njerbo. 
Vide  Carpentier  v.  'Jafm. 
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Fitzftephen,  as  cited  by  Stow,  informs  us  that  antiently  on  Shrove 
T uefday  the  School-boys  ufed  to  bring  Cocks  of  the  Game,  now  called 
Game  Cocks,  to  their  Mafter,  and  to  delight  themfelves  in  Cock- 
fighting  all  the  forenoon.  One  rejoices  to  find  no  mention  of  throwing 
at  Cocks  on  the  occafion,  a horrid  fpecies  of  cowardly  cruelty  com- 
pared with  which,  Cock-fighting,  favage  as  it  may  appear,  is  to  be 
reckoned  among  “ the  tender  mercies”  of  barbarity. 

[The  authors  of“  Lancafliire  Folk  Lore,”  1867,  fay  '•  “About  thirty 
years  ago,  cock-fighting  formed  a common  paftime  about  Mellor  and 
Blackburn.  A blackfmith,  named  Miller,  ufed  to  keep  a large  num- 
ber of  cocks  for  fighting  purpofes.  He  was  faid  to  have  fold  himfelf 
to  the  devil,  in  order  to  have  money  enough  for  betting,  and  it  was 
remarked  that  he  rarely  won.” 

I'hey  alfo  notice  that  the  Denton  eftates  were  held  in  1780  under 
leafes,  the  terms  of  which  required  the  tenants  to  provide  the  landlord 
with  a dog  and  a cock^  or  the  equivalent  in  moneys.*] 

Fitzftephen  continues  ; “ After  dinner,  all  the  youths  go  into  the 
fields,  to  play  at  the  Ball.  The  Scholars  of  every  School  have  their 
Ball.,  or  Bajlion.,  in  their  hands.  The  antient  and  wealthy  men  of  the 
city  come  forth  on  horfeback,  to  fee  the  fport  of  the  young  men,  and 
to  take  part  of  the  pleafure,  in  beholding  their  agility.”  - It  fhould 
feem  that  Foot-Ball  is  meant  here. 

In  Sinclair’s  “ Statiftical  Account  of  Scotland,”^  the  minifter  of 
Kirkmichael,  in  Perthftiire,  fpeaking  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of 
the  inhabitants,  fays,  “ Foot-Ball  is  a common  amufement  with  the 
School-boys,  who  alfo  preferve  the  cuftom  of  Cock-fighting  on  Shrove 
Tuefday.” 


Hutchinfon  tells  us  “Till  within  the  laft  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
it  had  been  a cuftom,  time  out  of  mind,  for  the  Scholars  of  the  Free- 
School  of  Bromfield,  about  the  beginning  of  Lent,  or  in  the  more 
expreffive  phrafeology  of  the  country,  at  Falling’s  Even,  to  bar  out 
the  Mafter',  i.  e.  to  depofe  and  exclude  him  from  his  School,  and  keep 
him  out  for  three  days.  During  the  period  of  this  expulfion,  the 
doors  of  the  citadel,  the  School,  were  ftrongly  barricadoed  within  : and 
the  Boys,  who  defended  it  like  a befieged  city,  were  armed,  in  general, 
with  bore-tree,  or  elder,  pop-guns.  The  Mafter,  meanwhile,  made 
various  efforts,  both  by  force  and  ftratagem,  to  regain  his  loll  authority. 
If  he  fucceeded,  heavy  talks  were  impofed,  and  the  bufinefs  of  tbe 
School  was  refumed  and  fubmitted  to  ; but  it  more  commonly  happened 
that  he  was  repulfed  and  defeated.  After  three  days’  fiege,  terms  of 
capitulation  were  propofed  by  the  Mafter  and  accepted  by  the  Boys. 
Thefe  terms  were  fummed  up  in  an  old  formula  of  Latin  Leonine 
verfes  ; ftipulating  what  hours  and  times  Ihould,  for  the  year  enfuing. 


‘ [Akerman  (“  Wiltlliire  Gloflary,”  1842,  in  njoce)  notices  this  paftime  under  its 
local  defignation  of  “ Cock-Sqwoilin.”] 

Strype’s  edit,  of  “ Stow,”  b.  i.  p.  247.  See  alfo  “ Fitzftephen’s  London,” 

pp.  45,  74- 

^ Vol.  XV.  p.  52:. 

■'  “ Hiftory  of  Cumberland,”  vol.  ii.  p.  322 
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be  allotted  to  ftudy,  and  what  to  relaxation  and  play.  Securities  were 
provided  by  each  fide,  for  the  due  performance  of  thefe  ftipulations : 
and  the  paper  was  then  folemnly  figned  both  by  Mafter  and  Scholars, 

“ One  of  the  articles  always  ftipulated  for  and  granted,  was,  the 
privilege  of  immediately  celebrating  certain  Games  of  long  (landing  ; 
viz,  a Foot-Ball  Match,  and  a Cock-Fight.  Captains,  as  they  were 
called,  were  then  chofen  to  manage  and  prefide  over  thefe  games  ; one 
from  that  part  of  the  parifh  which  lay  to  the  Weftward  of  the  School ; 
the  other  from  the  Eaft.  Cocks  and  Foot-Ball  Players  were  fought 
for  with  great  diligence.  The  party,  whofe  Cocks  won  the  moft 
battles,  was  vi£lorious  in  the  Cock-pit  ; and  the  prize  a fmall  filver 
bell,  fufpended  to  the  button  of  the  vidlor’s  hat,  and  worn  for  three 
fucceffive  Sundays.  After  the  Cock-fight  was  ended,  the  Foot-Ball 
was  thrown  down  in  the  Church-yard  ; and  the  point  then  to  be  con- 
tefted  was,  which  party  could  carry  it  to  the  houfe  of  his  refpecSive 
Captain;  to  Dundraw,  perhaps,  or  Weft-Newton,  a diftance  of  two 
or  three  miles  : every  inch  of  which  ground  was  keenly  difputed.  All 
the  honour  accruing  to  the  conqueror  at  Foot-Ball,  was  that  of  pof- 
feffing  the  Ball.  Details  of  thefe  matches  were  the  general  topics  of 
converfation  among  the  villagers  ; and  were  dwelt  on  with  hardly  lefs 
fatisfacftion  than  their  anceftors  enjoyed  in  relating  their  feats  in  the 
Border  Wars. 

“ Our  Bromfield  Sports  were  fometimes  celebrated  in  indigenous 
fongs  : one  verfe  only  of  one  of  them  we  happen  to  remember  : 

“ At  Scales,  great  Tom  Barwife  gat  the  Ba’  in  his  hand, 

And  t’  wives  aw  ran  out,  and  fliouted,  and  bann’d  : 

Tom  Cowan  then  pulch’d  and  flang  him  ’mang  t’  whins. 

And  he  bledder’d,  Od-white-te,  tou’s  broken  my  fliins.” 

[The  writer  thought  this  might  be  the  bafis  of  the  (now  obfolete) 
inftitution  of  the  Terra  Filius  at  Oxford.] 


THROWING  AT  COCKS. 

The  writer  of  a pamphlet  entitled  “ Clemency  to  Brutes,  &c.” 
1761,  has  the  following  obfervation  ; “ Whence  it  had  its  rife  among 
us  I could  never  yet  learn  to  my  fatisfadlion  ft  but  the  common  account 
of  it  is,  that  the  crowing  of  a Cock  prevented  our  Saxon  anceftors 
from  maflacring  their  conquerors,  another  part  of  our  anceftors,  the 
Danes,  on  the  morning  of  a Shrove  Tuefday,  whilft  afleep  in  their 

beds.”  2 

Hearne^  tells  us  that  this  cuftom  of  throwing  at  Cocks  muft  be 


‘ In  “Ingenii  Fru£lus,  or  Cambridge  Jefts,  &c.  by  W,  B.”  No  date,  izmo. 
is  given  what  is  called  the  original  of  “ the  throwing  at  Cocks  on  Shrove  Tuefday,” 
in  which  the  rife  of  this  cuftom  is  traced  up  to  an  unlucky  difcovery  of  an  adulterous 
amour  by  the  crowing  of  a cock.  This  account,  I fcarce  need  obferve,  is  too  ridi- 
culous to  merit  a ferious  confutation. 

[See  the  “ Britifh  Apollo,”  i 708,  vol.  i.  No.  4 ; the  “ Gentleman’s  Journal,” 
1692-3  ; and  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  July,  1783,  p.  578.] 

^ Preface  to  “ Thomas  Otterbourne,”  p.66. 
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traced  to  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  our  viflories  then 
gained  over  the  French,  whofe  name  in  Latin  is  fynonymous  with  that 
of  a Cock,^  and  that  our  brave  countrymen  hinted  by  it  that  they  could 
as  eafily,  at  any  time,  overthrow  the  Gallic  armies  as  they  could  knock 
down  the  Cocks  on  Shrove  Tuefday.  To  thofe  who  are  fatisfied 
with  Hearne’s  explication  of  the  cuftom  we  muft  obje£l,  that,  from 
the  very  beft  authorities  it  appears  alfo  to  have  been  praftifed  in 
France,  and  that  too,  long  before  the  reign  of  our  Henry  the  Fifth. 

Carpentier,  under  the  year  1355,  mentions  a petition  of  the  Scholars 
to  the  Mafter  of  the  School  of  Ramera,  to  give  them  a Cock,  which 
they  aflerted  the  faid  Mafter  owed  them  upon  Shrove  7'uefday,  to  throw 
fticks  at  according  to  the  ufual  cuftom,  for  their  fport  and  entertain- 
ment.^ 

[The  fcholars  at  Clitheroe  Free  Grammar-School  have  to  pay  at 
Shrovetide  what  is  called  a cock-penny^  which  the  authors  of  “ Lan- 
caftiire-Folk  Lore,”  1867,  fuppoled  to  be  a fubftitute  for  bringing  tbe 
animal  itfelf  to  fchool,  which  formerly  was  very  common.  This  cock- 
penny  ufed  to  be  paid  alfo  at  Burnley  Grammar-School,  but  has  been 
long  difcontinued. 

Another  and  ftill  earlier  example  of  this  cuftom  may  be  adduced 
from  the  fifteenth  century  poem,  “ How  the  Goode  Wif  Thaught  hir 
Daughter.”  It  is  where  the  Good  Wife  admonilhes  her  child  to  avoid 
certain  unbecoming  paftimes  ; Ihe  fays  : — 


' [Brand  here  introduced  a long  note  on  the  derivation  of  the  word  Cockney,  a 
quelHon  not  yet  fettled.  The  term  Cock  applied  to  a man  familiarly  as  a mark  of 
affeftion  is  not  known  to  be  of  any  antiquity  ; but  Cockney  w'ould  otherwife  feem 
to  be  a colloquial  corruption  of  that  monofyllable,  and  to  fignify  an  effeminate  per- 
fon,  one  who  has  been  over-petted,  or  as  we  fliould  fay,  a milk-fop.  I am  not  fo 
fanguine  as  Mr. Way  (“  Prompt.  Parv.”  art.  “ Cockney,”)  that  the  word  is  to  be 
traced  to  “ Cockayne,”  an  opinion  which  is  apparently  fliared  by  Mr.  Halliwell, 
“ Archaic  Diffionary,”  1 847,  art.  “ Cockney,”  but  rather  think  it  is  the  other  way. 
That,  having  originally  fignified  a fpoiled  boy  or  man,  it  fliould  have  acquired  the 
fecondary  meaning  of  a Londoner,  is  by  no  means  ftrange,  when  it  is  confidered  that 
Londoners  are  even  now,  in  the  very  extended  fenfe  of  the  phrafe,  looked  upon  by 
all  the  reft  of  the  world  as  people  good  for  very  little  beyond  fedentary  purfuits.  In 
Nafti’s  “Pierce  Peniles,”  1592,  there  is  the  following  pallage,  leaving  no  doubt  as 
to  the  writer’s  interpretation  of  the  term  at  that  period  : — “ A young  heyre,  or  cock- 
ney, that  is  his  mothers  darling,  if  hee  have  playde  the  wafte-good  at  the  Innes  of 
the  Court,  or  about  London,  and  that  neither  his  ftudents  penfion,  nor  his  unthrifts 
credite,  will  ferve  to  maintaine,  &c.”»] 

^ In  “ Carpentier’s  Gloffary,”  under  the  words  “ Gallorum  pugna,”  a.D.  1458, 
fome  differences  are  mentioned  as  fubfifting  between  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
Abbeville,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  church  of  St  Ulfra,  which  are  made 
up  on  the  following  condition  : “ C’eft  afl'avoir  que  lefdiz  Doyen  et  Cappitle,  accor- 
dent  que  dorefenavant  ilz  fouffreront  et  confentiront,  que  cellui  qui  demourra  Roy 
d’  Tefcolle  la  nuit  des  Quarefmiaulx  apporte  ou  fache  apporter  devers  le  Maieur  de 
laditte  Ville  ou  Camp.  S.  George,  le  Coeq.  qui  demourra  ledit  jour  ou  autre  jour 
viAorieux,  ou  autre  Cocq  ; et  que  ledit  Roy  prefente  audit  Maieur  pour  d'icellui  Jaire 
le  cholle\  en  la  maniere  accoutumee. 


* [Second  edit,  of  1592,  repr.  Collier,  p.  21.] 

f In  “ Boyer’s  Di6f ionary,”  “ faire  une  ecole”  is  rendered  “ to  be  pegged.” 
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“ Goe  thou  noght  to  wraftelynge  ne  flietynge  at  the  cokke. 

As  it  were  a ftrumpet  or  a gegelotte.” 

Hence  it  appears  that  women  and  girls  were  fond  of  attending  thefe 
diverfions. 

In  “ Witt’s  Recreations,”  it  is  thus  referred  to  : — 

“ Cock  a-doodle-do,  ’tis  the  braveft  game, 

Take  a cock  from  his  dame, 

And  bind  him  to  a flake, 

How  he  flrutts,  how  he  throwes, 

How  he  fwaggers,  how  he  crowes, 

As  if  the  day  newly  brake. 

How  his  miflris  cackles 
Thus  to  find  him  in  lhackles. 

And  ty’d  to  a pack-threed  garter ; 

Oh  the  bears  and  the  bulls 
Are  but  corpulent  gulls 
To  the  valiant  Shrove-tide  martyr.”] 

Among  the  games  reprefented  in  the  margin  of  the  “ Roman 
d’Alexandre,”  in  the  Bodleian,  is  a Drawing  of  two  Boys  carrying  a 
third  on  a flick  thrull  between  his  legs,  who  holds  a Cock  in  his 
hands.  They  are  followed  by  another  Boy,  with  a flag  or  ftandard 
emblazoned  with  a Cudgel.  Strutt  has  engraved  the  group  in  pi. 
XXXV.  of  his  “Sports  and  Paflimes.”  He  fuppofes,  p.  293,  that  it 
reprefents  a boyifh  triumph  : the  hero  of  the  party  having  either  won 
the  Cock,  or  his  bird  efcaped  unhurt  from  the  dangers  to  which  he 
had  been  expofed.  The  date  of  the  Illumination  is  1343. 

[It  is  odd  enough,  that  the  poverty  of  Roger  Afcham,  who  was 
preceptor  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  one  of  the  moft  learned  perfons 
of  his  time,  was  attributed  by  the  no  lefs  learned  Camden  to  dicing  and 
cock-fighting  /] 

Grofe  tells  us  that,  “ To  whip  the  cock  is  a piece  of  fport  pradlifed 
at  wakes,  horfe-races,  and  fairs,  in  Leicellerfhire  : a cock  being  tied 
or  faftened  into  a hat  or  bafket,  half-a-dozen  carters,  blindfolded,  and 
armed  with  their  cart-whips,  are  placed  round  it,  who,  after  being 
turned  thrice  about,  begin  to  whip  the  cock,  which  if  any  one  ftrikes 
fo  as  to  make  it  cry  out,  it  becomes  his  property ; the  joke  is,  that, 
inflead  of  whipping  the  cock,  they  flog  each  other  heartily.” 

Hogarth  has  fatirized  this  barbarity  in  the  firfl  of  the  prints  called 
the  Four  Stages  of  Cruelty.  Trufler’s  defcription  is  as  follows: 
“We  have  feveral  groupes  of  Boys  at  their  different  barbarous  diver- 
fions ; one  is  throwing  at  a Cock,  the  univerfal  Shrove-tide  amufe- 
ment,  beating  the  harmlefs  feathered  animal  to  jelly.” 

The  cuflom  of  throwing  at  Cocks  on  Shrove  Tuefday  was  flill  re- 
tained in  Mr.  Brand’s  time  ( 1 794)  at  Heflon  in  Middlefex,  in  a field  near 
the  church.  Conftables  (fays  B.)  have  been  often  directed  to  attend  on 
the  occafion,  in  order  to  put  a flop  to  fo  barbarous  a cuftom,  but  hitherto 
they  have  attended  in  vain.  I gathered  the  following  particulars  from  a 
perfon  who  regretted  that  in  his  younger  years  he  had  often  been  a par- 
taker of  the  fport.  The  owner  of  the  Cock  trains  his  bird  for  fome  time 
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before  Shrove  Tuefday,  and  throws  a flick  at  him  himfelf,  in  order  to 
prepare  him  for  the  fatal  day,  by  accufloming  him  to  watch  the 
threatened  danger,  and,  by  fpringing  afide,  avoid  the  fatal  blow.  He 
holds  the  poor  vidtim  on  the  fpot  marked  out,  by  a cord  fixed  to  his 
leg,  at  the  diflance  of  nine  or  ten  yards,  fo  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
the  flick  himfelf.  Another  fpot  is  marked,  at  the  diflance  of  twenty- 
two  yards,  for  the  perfon  who  throws  to  fland  upon.  He  has  three 
yZiyr,  or  throws,  for  two  pence,  and  wins  the  Cock  if  he  can  knock 
him  down  and  run  up  and  catch  him  before  the  bird  recovers  his  legs. 
The  inhuman  paflime  does  not  end  with  the  Cock’s  life,  for  when 
killed  it  is  put  into  a hat,  and  won  a fecond  time  by  the  perfon  who 
can  flrike  it  out.  Broomflicks  are  generally  ufed  to  Jhy  with.  The 
Cock,  if  well  trained,  eludes  the  blows  of  his  cruel  perfecutors  for  a 
long  time,  and  thereby  clears  to  his  maflcr  a confiderable  fum  of  money. 
But  I fear  lefl  by  defcribing  the  mode  of  throwing  at  Cocks,  I fliould 
deferve  the  cenfure  of  Boerhaave  on  another  occafion  : “To  teach 
the  arts  of  cruelty  is  equivalent  to  committing  them.” 

In  “ Lluellin’s  Poems,”  1646,  is  a Song,  in  which  the  author  feems 
ironically  to  fatirize  this  cruel  fport. 

“ Battering  with  miflive  weapons  a Cock  tied  to  a flake,  is  an  annual 
diverfion,”  fays  an  efl'ayifl  in  the  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  for  Jan. 
I 737,  “ that  for  time  immemorial  has  prevailed  in  this  ifland.  ” A 
Cock  has  the  misfortune  to  be  called  in  Latin  by  the  fame  word  which 
fignifies  a Frenchman.  “In  our  wars  with  France,  in  former  ages, 
our  ingenious  forefathers,”  fays  he,  “ invented  this  emblematical  way 
of  expreffing  their  derifion  of,  and  refentment  towards  that  nation  ; and 
poor  Monfieur  at  the  flake  was  pelted  by  Men  and  Boys  in  a very 
rough  and  hoflile  manner.”  He  inflances  the  fame  thought  at  Blen- 
heim Houfe,  where,  over  the  portals,  is  finely  carved  in  flone  the  figure 
of  a monflrous  Lion  tearing  to  pieces  a harmlefs  Cock,  which  may  be 
juflly  called  a pun  in  architetflure.  “ Confidering  the  many  ill  con- 
fequences,”  the  Efl'ayifl  goes  on  to  obferve,  that  attend  this  fport,  “ I 
wonder  it  has  fo  long  fubfifled  among  us.  How  many  warm  difputes 
and  bloody  quarrels  has  it  occafioned  among  the  furrounding  mob  ! 
Numbers  of  arms,  legs,  and  fkulls  have  been  broken  by  the  miflive 
weapons  defigned  as  deflrucflion  to  the  fufFerer  in  the  firing.  It  is 
dangerous  in  fome  places  to  pal's  the  flreets  on  Shrove  Tuefday;  ’tis 
rifking  life  and  limbs  to  appear  abroad  that  day.”  It  “was  firfl  in- 
troduced by  way  of  contempt  to  the  French,  and  to  exafperate  the 
minds  of  the  people  againfl  that  nation.”  “ ’Tis  a low  mean  expref- 
fion  of  our  rage  even  in  time  of  war.”* 


‘ One  part  of  thisextrafl  is  fingularly  corroborated  by  a paffage  in  the  “ Newcaftle 
Courant,”  for  March  15th,  1783.  “ Leeds,  March  1 ith,  1783  : Tuefday  fe’nnight, 

being  Shrove-tide,  as  a perfon  was  amufing  himfelf,  along  with  leveral  others,  with 
the  barbarous  cuftom  of  throwing  at  a Cock.,  at  Howden  Clough,  near  Birftal,  the 
(lick  pitched  upon  the  head  of  Jonathan  Speight,  a youth  about  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  killed  him  on  the  fpot.  The  man  was  committed  to  York  Caltle  on 
Friday.” 

Dean  Tucker  wrote  “ Anearneftand  affedlionate  Addrefsto  the  Common  People 
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In  King  Henry  the  Eighth’s  time  it  fhould  feem  this  diverfion  was 
pradlifed  even  within  the  precindls  of  the  Court.  In  a Royal  Houfe- 
hold  Account,  communicated  by  Craven  Ord,  Efq.,  I find  the  follow- 
ing article:  “March  2.  7th  Hen.  VIII.  Item  to  Mafter  Bray  for 
rewards  to  them  that  brought  Cokkes  at  Shrovetide  at  Weftm''.  xxV’ 
Cock-throwing  did  not  efcape  the  obfervation  of  MifTon.^ 

By  the  following  extradl  from  Baron’s  “ Cyprian  Academy,”  1648, 
p.  53,  it  fhould  appear  that  Hens-  alfo  were  formerly  the  objedls  of 
this  barbarous  perfecution.  A clown  is  fpeaking.  “By  the  Mafkins  I 
would  give  the  beft  Cow  in  my  yard  to  find  out  this  Rafkall.  And  I 
would  THRASH  him  as  1 did  the  Henne  lajl  Shrove  Tuefday”  [Even 
doves  were  made  vidfims  to  the  fame  favage  folly.]^ 

In  I’ulTer’s  “ Hufbandry,”  we  find  the  ploughman’s  feafting  days, 
or  holidays,  thus  enumerated  : i.  Plough  Monday.  2.  Shrove  Tuef- 
day, when,  after  confelfion,  he  is  fuftered  “ to  threjh  the  fat  Hen” 
3.  Sheep-fhearing,  with  wafers  and  cakes.  4.  Wake  Day,  or  the  vigil 
of  the  church  Saint  of  the  village,  with  cuftards.  5.  Harveft-home, 
with  a fat  goofe.  6.  Seed-cake,  a feftival  kept  at  the  end  of  Wheat- 
fowing,  when  he  is  to  be  feafted  with  feed-cakes,  parties,  and  furmenty 
pot.'* * 

“ At  Shroftide  to  Ihroving,  go  threjh  the  fat  Hen, 

If  blindfold  can  kill  her,  then  give  it  thy  men.”  * 

Thefe  lines,  in  “ Tufler  Redivivus”  [by  Daniel  Hilman],  1710,  p.  80, 


of  England,  concerning  their  ufual  Recreations  on  Shrove  Tuefday.”  London, 
printed  by  J.  Oliver,  in  Bartholomew  dole,  izmo.  n.  d.  s leaves. 

* In  “ Smith’s  Life  of  the  fourth  Lord  Berkeley,”  who  died  in  1417,  fpeaking  of 
his  recreations  and  delights,  he  tells  the  reader,  “ Hee  alfo  would  to  the  threlhing  of 
the  Cocke,  pucke  with  Hens  blindfolde  and  the  like.’’  vol.  ii.  fol.  459. 

At  Pinner,  near  Harrow,  the  cruel  cuftom  of  throwing  at  Cocks  was  formerly 
made  a matter  of  public  celebrity  ; as  appears  by  an  antient  account  of  Receipts  and 
Expenditures.  The  money  colleiled  at  this  fport  was  applied  in  aid  of  the  Poor- 
rates. 

“ 1622.  Received  for  Cocks  at  Shrovetide,  12®.  o'*. 

1628.  Received  for  Cocks  in  Towne  . 19®.  lo"*.  Out  of  Towne,  6'*.” 

This  cuftom  appears  to  have  continued  as  late  as  the  year  1680.  “ Lyfons’  En- 
virons,” vol.  ii.  p.  588. 

‘‘  The  fubfequent  paflage  in  Hall’s  “ Virgidemiarum,”  1598,  feems  to  imply  that 
a Hen  was  a ulual  prefent  at  Shrove-tide : as  alfo  a pair  of  Gloves  at  Eafter. 

“ For  Eafter  Gloves,  or  fora  Shroftide  Hen, 

Which  bought  to  give,  he  takes  to  fell  again.” 

Book  iv.  Sat.  5,  p.  42. 

' “ Gent.’s  Mag.”  1751,  p.  8. 

* No.  1 is  peculiar  to  Leicefterlhire ; 2,  to  Eftex  and  Suffolk;  3,  to  Northamp- 
ton; 4,  to  Leicefterlhire;  6,  to  Elfex  and  Suffolk.  We  learn  further  from  Tulfer, 
that  Ploughmen  were  accuftomed  to  have  roaft  meat  twice  a Week  ; viz.  Sundays  and 
Thurfdays,  at  night.  See  edit.  1597,  p.  137. 

‘ Mr.  Jones  informed  me,  that,  in  Wales,  fuch  Hens  as  did  not  lay  eggs  before 
Shrove  Tuefday  were,  when  he  was  a boy,  deftined  to  be  threllied  on  that  day  by 
a man  with  a flail,  as  being  no  longer  good  for  any  thing.  If  the  man  hit  the  Heu, 
and  confequently  killed  her,  he  got  her  for  his  pains. 
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are  thus  explained  in  a note,  “The  Hen  is  hung  at  a fellow’s  back, 
who  has  alfo  fome  horfe-bells  about  him,  the  reft  of  the  fellows  are 
blinded,  and  have  boughs  in  their  hands,  with  which  they  chafe  this 
fellow  and  his  Hen  about  fome  large  court  or  fmall  enclofure.  The 
fellow  with  his  Hen  and  bells  ftiifting  as  well  as  he  can,  they  follow 
the  found,  and  fometimes  hit  him  and  his  Hen  ; other  times,  if  he  can 
get  behind  one  of  them,  they  threfh  one  another  well  favouredly  ; but 
the  jeft  is,  the  maids  are  to  blind  the  fellows,  which  they  do  with  their 
aprons,  and  the  cunning  baggages  will  endear  their  fweethearts  with  a 
peeping-hole,  while  the  others  look  out  as  ftiarp  to  hinder  it.  After 
this  the  Hen  is  boiled  with  Bacon,  and  ftore  of  Pancakes  and  Fritters 
are  made.^  She  that  is  noted  for  lying  a-bed  long,  or  any  other  mif- 
carriage,  hath  the  firft  Pancake  prefented  to  her,  which  moft  com- 
monly falls  to  the  dog’s  fhare  at  laft,  for  no  one  will  own  it  their  due.” 
This  latter  part  of  the  note  is  to  illuftrate  the  following  lines  : 

“ Maids,  Fritters  and  Pancakes  ynow  fee  ye  make, 

Let  Slut  have  one  Pancake  for  company  fake.” 

Heath,  in  his  “ Account  of  the  Scilly  Iflands,”- has  the  following 
paftage  : “ On  a Shrove  Tuefday  in  each  year,  after  the  throwing  at 
Cocks  is  over,  the  Boys  in  this  Ifland  have  a cuftom  of  throwing 
ftones  in  the  evening  againft  the  doors  of  the  dwellers’  houfes  ; a pri- 
vilege they  claim  time  immemorial,  and  put  in  pradfice  without  con- 
troul,  for  finifhing  the  day’s  fport,  I could  never  learn  from  whence 
this  cuftom  took  its  rife,  but  am  informed  that  the  fame  cuftom  is 
now  ufed  in  feveral  provinces  of  Spain,  as  well  as  in  fome  parts  of 
Cornwall.  The  terms  demanded  by  the  Boys  are  Pancakes,  or 
Money,  to  capitulate,” 

[I  fuppofe  that  the  proverbial  expreflion  current  in  the  Ifle  of  Man  : 

“ On  Shrove  Tuefday  night,  though  the  fupper  be  fat. 

Before  Eafter  day  thou  mayft  fall  for  that” — 

arofe  from  the  improvident  expenditure  cuftomary  at  this  feafon  of 
almoft  univerfal  jubilee.] 

PANCAKE  CUSTOMS.^ 

[Fofbroke,  in  his  “ Britifh  Monachifm,”  ii.  127,  mentions  that  pan- 
cakes or  crurn-cakes^  as  they  were  called,  were  eaten  at  Barking  Nun- 
nery before  the  diflblution,  and  no  doubt  the  cuftom  was  univerfal.] 

A writer  in  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  1790,  p.  256,  fays 


' A learned  foreigner  thought  that  our  tafte  for  Cock-throwing  mull  proceed 
from  temporary  infanity,  the  refult  of  eating  pancakes. — Note  to  “ Veille  a la  Cam- 
pagne,  or  the  Simnel,  a Tale,”  fol.  Lond.  174.5,  ?• 

P.  120,  et  feq. 

^ “ Let  glad  Shrove  Tuefday  bring  the  Pancake  thin. 

Or  Fritter  rich,  with  Apples  ftored  within.” 

Oxford  Saufage,  p.  22. 
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that  at  Weftminfter  School,  upon  Shrove  Tuefday,  the  Under  Clerk 
of  the  College  enters  the  School,  and  preceded  by  the  Beadle  and 
other  Officers,  throws  a large  Pancake  over  the  Bar,  which  divides 
the  upper  from  the  under  School. 

A Gentleman  who  was  formerly  one  of  the  Mafters  of  that  School 
confirmed  the  anecdote  to  me,  with  this  alteration,  that  the  Cook  of 
the  Seminary  brought  it  into  the  School,  and  threw  it  over  the  curtain 
which  feparated  the  forms  of  the  Upper  from  thofe  of  the  Under 
Scholars.  I have  heard  of  a fimilar  cuftom  at  Eton  School. 

The  “ Status  Scholae  Etonenfis,”  mentions  a cuffom  of  that  School 
on  Shrove  Tuefday,  of  the  Boys  being  allowed  to  play  from  eight 
o’clock  for  the  whole  day  ; and  of  the  Cook’s  coming  and  faftening  a 
Pancake  to  a Crow,  which  the  young  Crows  are  calling  upon,  near  it, 
at  the  School-door.  “ Die  Martis  Carnis-privii  luditur  ad  horam 
o£tavam  in  totum  diem  : venit  Coquus,  affigit  laganum  Cornici,  juxta 
illud  pullis  Corvorum  invocantibus  eum,  ad  oftium  Scholae.”  The 
Crows  generally  have  hatched  their  young  at  this  feafon. 

At  Newcaftle-upon-Tyne,  the  great  bell  of  St.  Nicholas’  Church 
is  tolled  at  twelve  o’clock  at  noon  on  this  day  ; ftops  are  immediately 
fhut  up,  offices  clofed  and  all  kind  of  bufinefs  ceafes  : a little  Carnival 
enfuing  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  day.  [In  feveral  places^  this 
ufed  to  be  known  as  the  Pancake-Bell.  At  York,  according  to  a 
tra£l  quoted  by  Brand,^  the  apprentices,  &c.  exercifed  the  privilege  of 
going  into  the  Cathedral  at  noon  on  Shrove  Tuefday,  and  ringing  the 
Pancake  Bell.  Dr.  Lake,  Bifhop  of  Chichefter,  when  he  was  tranf- 
lated  to  York,  endeavoured  to  put  a flop  to  the  pra£tice,  and  the 
attempt  nearly  coft  him  his  life.^ 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  infert  here  a rhyme,  which  a gentleman  in 
the  Ifle  of  Wight  heard  fung  by  fome  young  boys  in  chorus  on  Shrove 
Tuefday,  1855  ; he  communicated  it  to  “ Notes  and  Queries.” 

“ Shroving,  fhroving,  I am  come  to  fhroving — 

White  bread  and  apple  pie. 


‘ See  “ Gent.’s  Mag.”  Aug.  1790,  p.  719.  From  “ The  Weftmorland  Dialeft,” 
by  A.  Walker,  8vo.  1790,  it  appears  that  Cock-fighting  and  cajling  Pancakes  are 
Hill  praffifed  on  Shrove-Tuefday  in  that  county.  Thus  p.  31  : “ Whaar  ther  wor 
tae  be  Cock-feightin,  for  it  war  Pankeak-Tuelday.”  And  p.  35  : “We  met  lum 
Lads  an  LafTes  gangin  to  keji  their  Pankeaks." 

It  appears  from  [Rowley  and]  Middleton’s  “World  tofled  at  Tennis,”  1620, 
that  Batter  was  ufed  on  Shrove-Tuefday  at  that  time,  no  doubt  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  Pancakes. 

Shakfpeare,  in  “ All’s  Well  that  ends  Well,”  alludes  to  this  well-known  cuftom 
of  having  Pancakes  on  Shrove-Tuefday.  In  Gayton’s  “ Feftivous  Notes  upon 
Don  Quixote,”  p.  99,  fpeaking  of  Sancho  Panza’s  having  converted  a Caflbck  into 
a Wallet,  he  obferves : “ It  were  ferviceable  after  this  greafie  ufe  for  nothing  but  to 
preach  at  a Carniajale  on  Shrove-Tuefday,  and  to  toffe  Pancakes  in  after  the  exercifed' 
[See  alfo  Pefhall’s  “ Hiftory  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hofpital,”  p.  280.] 

“ Macaulay’s  “ Hift.  of  Claybrook,”  p.  1285  Nichols’  “ Leicefterftiire,”  vol.  iv. 
p.  131;  “ Gent.’s  Mag.”  1790,  p.  495. 

^ In  “ A Vindication  of  the  Letter  out  of  the  North,  concerning  Biftiop  Lake’s 
Declaration  of  his  dying  in  the  belief  of  the  Doftrine  of  PalTive  Obedience,  &c.” 
4to.  Lond. 
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My  mouth  is  very  dry  ; 

I wifli  I were  well  a-wet, 

As  I could  fing  for  a nut. 

Shroving,  (hroving,  I am  come  to  fliroving. 

A piece  of  bread,  a piece  of  cheefe, 

A piece  of  your  fat  bacon, 

Dough  nuts,  and  pancakes. 

All  of  your  own  making. 

Shroving,  Ihroving,  I am  come  to  Ihroving.” 

An  odd  praftice  feems  to  prevail  in  fome  parts  of  Somerfetfhire, 
and  alfo  in  Devonfhire  and  Dorfetftiire  on  Shrove  Tuefday,  which  is 
locally  nick-named  Sharp  Tuefday.  The  youngfters  go  about  after 
dufk,  and  throw  ftones  againft  people’s  doors,  by  what  is  confidered  by 
them,  an  indefeafible  right.  They  at  the  fame  time  fing  in  chorus  ; 

“ I be  come  a flirovin 
Vor  a little  pankiak  ; 

A bit  o’  bread  o’  your  baikin. 

Or  a little  truckle  cheefe  o’  your  maikin. 

If  you’ll  gi’  me  a little  I'll  ax  no  more. 

It  you  don’t  gi’  me  nothin.  I’ll  rattle  your  door.” 

It  appears  that  in  Staffordfliire,  this  day  is  known  as  Goodijh  Tuefday, 
a term  of  which  the  fignification  has  only  been  conjedfured.’ 

In  Oxfordfhire,  the  following  verfions  have  been  met  with  : 

“ Knick,  knock,  the  pan’s  hot. 

And  we  be  come  a fliroving : 

A bit  of  bread,  a bit  of  cheefe, 

A bit  of  barley  dompling. 

That’s  better  than  nothing. 

Open  the  door  and  let  us  in. 

For  we  be  come  a pancaking.” 

“ Pit  a pat,  the  pan  is  hot. 

We  are  come  a Ihroving  ; 

A little  bit  of  bread  and  cheefe 
Is  better  than  nothing. 

The  pan  is  hot,  the  pan  is  cold ; 

Is  the  fat  in  the  pan  nine  days  old  ?” 

At  Baldock,  Herts,  the  children  call  the  day  Dough-nut  Day,  from 
the  fmall  cakes  fried  in  brafs  fkillets  over  the  fire  with  hog’s  lard. 

A correfpondent  of  “ Notes  and  Queries,”-  writing  from  Hedon 
(.'’  Heden  in  Kent),  obferves  : “ All  the  apprentices  in  the  town,  whofe 
indentures  terminate  before  the  return  of  the  day,  alTemble  in  the  bel- 
fry of  the  church,  at  eleven  o’clock,  and  in  turn  toll  the  tenor  bell  for 
an  hour ; at  the  found  of  which  all  the  houfewives  in  the  parifh  com- 
mence frying  pancakes.  The  fexton,  who  is  prefent,  receives  a fmall 
fee  from  each  lad.”] 


' [In  Leeds  and  the  neighbourhood,  they  eat  a fort  of  pancake  on  theThurfday, 
which  in  that  part  they  call  Fruttors  {Fritters')  Thurfday.  The  Leeds  fritter,  it  is 
laid  in  the  “ Diale£l  of  Leeds,”  1862,  p.  507,  is  “ about  one-fourth  the  fize  of  a pan- 
cake, thicker,  and  has  an  abundance  of  currants  in  it.”] 

“ 2nd  Series,  vol.  v.  p.  391. 
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Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  in  his  “ Jaclce-a-Lent,”  1620,  gives  the 
Following  account  of  Shrove  Tuefday  : 

“ Shrove  Tuefday,  at  whofe  entrance  in  the  morning  all  the  whole 
kingdom  is  inquiet,  but  by  that  time  the  clocke  ftrikes  eleven,  which 
(by  the  help  of  a knavifh  fexton)  is  commonly  before  nine,  then  there 
is  a bell  rung  cal’d  the  Pancake-bell,  the  found  whereof  makes  thou- 
fands  of  people  diftrafted,  and  forgetful  either  of  manners  or  humanitie; 
then  there  is  a thing  called  wheaten  floure,  which  the  Cookes  do  min- 
gle with  water,  egges,  fpice,  and  other  tragical,  magicall  inchantments, 
and  then  they  put  it  by  little  and  little  into  a frying-pan  of  boiling  fuet, 
where  it  makes  a confufed  difmall  hiffing  (like  the  Lernean  Snakes  in 
the  reeds  of  Acheron,  Stix,  or  Phlegeton),  untill  at  laft,  by  the  fkill  of 
the  Cooke,  it  is  transformed  into  the  forme  of  a Flip-Jack,  cal’d  a 
Pancake,  which  ominous  incantation  the  ignorant  people  doe  devoure 
very  greedily.” 

I know  not  well  what  he  means  by  the  following:  “Then  I'im 
Tatters  (a  moft  opulent  villaine),  with  an  enfigne  made  of  a piece  of 
a Baker’s  mawkin  fix’t  upon  a broome-ftafFe,  he  difplaies  his  dreadful 
colours,  and  calling  the  ragged  regiment  together,  makes  an  illiterate 
oration,  ftufFt  with  mofl:  plentiful  want  of  difcretion.” 

[Selden,  with  his  ufual  acutenefs,  faw  in  the  pra£lice  of  eating  of 
Fritters,  a veftige  of  “ church  works.” 

In  Scotland,  Eden  fays,^  that  they  ufed  to  eat  Crowdie  on  this  day,  as 
in  England  they  did  pancakes.  He  adds  : “ On  this  day  there  is  always 
put  into  the  bafon  or  porringer,  out  of  which  the  unmarried  folks  are 
to  eat,  a ring,  the  finding  of  which,  by  fair  means,  is  fuppofed  to  be 
ominous  of  the  finder’s  being  firft  married.”  Crowdie  is  made  by 
pouring  boiling  water  over  oat-meal  and  ftirring  it  a little.  It  is  eaten 
with  milk  or  butter. 

A kind  of  Pancake  Feaft,  preceding  Lent,  was  ufed  in  the  Greek 
Church,  from  whence  we  may  probably  have  borrowed  it  with  Pafche 
Eggs  and  other  fuch  like  ceremonies.  “ The  Rufles,”  as  Hakluyt  tells 
us,  “ begin  their  Lent  always  eight  weeks  before  Eafter  ; the  firit 
week  they  eat  eggs,  milk,  cheefe,  and  butter,  and  make  great  cheer  with 
Pancakes  and  fuch  other  things.” 

The  cuftom  of  frying  Pancakes  (in  turning  of  which  in  the  pan 
there  is  ufually  a good  deal  of  pleafantry  in  the  kitchen),  is  ftill  retained 
in  many  families  of  the  better  fort  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  feems, 
if  the  prefent  fafhionable  contempt  of  old  cuftoms  continues,  not  likely 
to  laft  another  century. 

The  apprentices,  whofe  particular  holiday  this  day  is  now  efteemed, 
and  who  are  on  feveral  accounts  fo  much  interefted  in  the  obfervation 
thereof,  ought,  with  that  watchful  jealoufy  of  their  ancient  rights  and 
liberties  (typified  fo  happily  on  this  occafion  by  pudding  and  play),  as 
becomes  young  Engliftimen,  to  guard  againft  every  infringement  of  its 
ceremonies,  fo  as  to  tranfmit  them  entire  and  unadulterated  to  pofte- 


' “ Table  Talk,”  ed.  i860,  p.  127. 

’ “ State  of  the  Poor,”  1797,  vol.  i.  ]).  49S. 
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rity.  [In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  her  fuccefibr,  the  day  was  one 
on  which  great  licence  was  ufed,  and  riotous  fcenes  were  too  frequent. 
In  Goldfmith’s  day,  eating  pancakes  was  commonly  pradlifed  among 
the  country  people,  as  he  incidentally  mentions  (if  any  authority  were 
wanted  for  fuch  a thing)  in  his  “ Vicar  of  Wakefield.”]' 

Two  or  three  cuftoms  of  lefs  general  notoriety,  on  Shrove  Tuefday, 
remain  to  be  mentioned. 

[rope-pulling  at  LUDLOW. 

This  has  been  a cuftom  time  out  of  mind.  A newfpaper  for  1846 
furnilhes  the  following  details  of  it  as  then  obferved:  “The  annual 
and  time-out-of-mind  cuftom  of  rope-pulling  was  duly  obferved  laft 
week.  A little  before  four  o’clock,  the  Mayor,  accompanied  by  a 
numerous  party  of  gentlemen,  proceeded  towards  the  Market-hall, 
out  of  one  of  the  centre  windows  of  which  was  fufpended  the  focus 
of  attraiftion,  viz.  the  ornamented  rope.  Many  thoufand  people  of  all 
degrees  were  here  aflembled,  the  majority  of  them  prepared  for  the 
tug  of  war  ; and  precifely  as  the  chimes  told  four,  the  Mayor  and  affift- 
ants  gradually  lowered  the  grand  objedt  of  contention,  amidft  the 
deafening  cheers  of  the  multitude.  The  ftruggle  then  commenced 
in  earneft,  which,  after  the  greateft  exertion,  ended  in  favour  of  the 
Corve-ftreet  Ward.  As  is  always  the  cafe,  the  defeated  party  went 
round  colledfing  fubfcriptions  to  purchafe  the  leviathan  rope  from  the 
fuccefsful  pofleflbrs  ; which  being  accompliftied,  another  fierce  and 
manly  ftruggle  through  the  town  enfued,  and  this  time  vidfory  declared 
in  favour  of  the  Broad-ftreet  Ward.  The  approaching  fhadesof  night 
only  put  an  end  to  the  fports,  and  we  are  happy  to  add  that  not  any 
accident  occurred  to  mar  the  pleafures  of  the  day.” 

BAWDRY. 

The  punifhment  for  this  oft'ence  was  riding  in  a cart  through  the 
parifti  where  it  was  committed,  and  fometimes  through  the  adjoining 
ones  alfo,  with  a paper  attached  to  the  back  or  front  of  the  drefs,  de- 
fcriptive  of  the  particulars,  and  a bafin  ringing  before  them  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  their  difgrace.  Occafionally  the  culprit  went 
on  horfeback.  The  examples  given  by  Stowe  and  others  of  this  clafs 
of  chaftifement  are  not  only  very  numerous,  but  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
ftruck  by  the  great  frequency  of  cafes,  where  parents  were  guilty  of 


* In  Dekker’s  “ Seven  Deadly  Sinnes  of  London,”  4to.  1606,  p.  35,  is  this  paf- 
fage:  “They  prefently  (like  Prentiles  upon  Shrove-Tuefday)  take  the  lawe  into 
their  ovvne  handes  and  do  what  they  lilt.”  And  it  appears  from  contemporary 
writers  that  this  day  was  a holiday,  time  immemorial,  for  apprentices  and  working 
people.  See  Dodlley’s  “Old  Plays,”  vol.  vi.  p.  387  5 vii.  p.  22  ; and  xii.  p.  403, 
Poor  Robin,  in  his  “ Almanack  for  1677,”  in  his  Obfervation  on  February,  fays, 
there  will  be  “ a full  fea  of  Pancakes  and  Fritters  about  the  26th  and  27th  days,” 
i.e.  Shrove-Tuefday  fell  on  the  27th — with  thefe  lines: 

“ Pancakes  are  eat  by  greedy  gut. 

And  Hob  and  Madge  run  for  the  flut.” 

See  alfo  the  fecond  part  of  Dekker’s  “ Honeft  Whore,”  1630,  and  Nabbes’s 
“ Totenham  Court,”  1 638,  where  one  of  the  charafters  fays,  “It  I doe,  I havelefle 
mercie  tlien  Prentices  at  Shrovetide.” 
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the  crime  towards  their  own  offspring,  and  of  the  refpeffable  pofition  of 
many  of  thofe  who  were  implicated.  The  publication  of  the  delin- 
quency on  a Iheet  of  paper  pinned  to  the  perfon  was  common  to  many 
other  crimes,  fuch  as  perjury,  &c.,  but  then  it  feems  to  have  been 
more  ufually  fixed  over  the  culprit’s  head. 

Wallis,  in  his  “ Effay  on  the  Privileges  of  the  Univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford,” printed  in  “ CollecSfanea  Curiofa,”  notices  that  by  a charter  of 
37  Hen.  VI.  the  Chancellor  had  the  power  of  banifliing  to  a diftance 
of  not  more  than  ten  miles  all  whores,  and  of  imprifoning  them  if  they 
returned. 

In  1560-1  a woman  who  had  fold  fifh  contrary  to  law,  was  led 
about  London  on  horfeback  by  the  beadle  of  Bridewell  with  a garland 
on  her  head,  ftrung  with  thefe  fifh,  and  others  hanging  from  the  fad- 
dlebow,  both  before  and  behind  her.] 

In  Strype’s  edition  of  Stow,  1720,  Book  i.  p.  258,  we  read,  that  in 
the  year  1555,  “An  ill  woman,  who  kept  the  Greyhound  in  Weft- 
minfler,  was  carted  about  the  city,  and  the  Abbot’s  fervant  (bearing 
her  good  will)  took  her  out  of  the  cart,  as  it  feems,  before  fhe  had 
finifht  her  punifhment,  who  was  prefently  whipped  at  the  fame  cart’s 
tail  for  his  pains.” 

In  1556,  “ were  carted  two  men  and  three  women.  One  of  thefe 
men  was  a bawd,  for  bringing  women  to  ftrangers.  One  of  the 
women  kept  the  Bell  in  Gracechurch  Street,  another  was  the  good 
wife  of  the  Bull  befide  London-ftone  ; both  bawds  and  whores.” 

In  1559,  “The  wife  of  Henry  Glyn,  goldfmith,  was  carted  about 
London,  for  being  bawd  to  her  own  daughter.” 

It  is  remarked  with  much  probability  in  a Note  upon  Dekker’s 
“ Honeft  Whore,”  that  it  was  formerly  a cuftom  for  the  Peace-officers 
to  make  fearch  after  women  of  ill-fame  on  Shrove-Tuefday,  and  to 
confine  them  during  the  feafon  of  Lent.  So,  Senfuality  fays  in 
[Nabbes’  mafque  of]  “ Microcofmus,”  a£t  5, 

“ But  now  'welcome  a Cart  or  a Shrove -'Tuefday' s tragedy." 

The  punifhment  of  people  of  evil  fame  at  this  feafon  feems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  chief  fports  of  the  apprentices.  In  a Satyre  againft 
Separatifts,  1642,  we  read, 

“ The  Prentifes — for  they 

Who,  if  upon  Shrove-Tuefday,  or  May-Day, 

Beat  an  old  Bawd  or  fright  poor  Whores  they  could, 

Thought  theml'elves  greater  than  their  Founder  Lud,  .... 

They’r  mounted  high,  contemn  the  humble  play 
Of  Trap  or  Foot-ball  on  a Holiday 
In  Finelbury-fieldes — ” 

Overbury,  in  his  “Charadlers,”  fpeaking  of  “ a Maquerela,  in  plaine 
Englifh  abawde,”  fays  : “ Nothing  daunts  her  fo  much  as  the  approach 
of  Shrove-Tuefday.”  Ibid.  Speaking  of  “a  roaring  boy,”  he  obferves, 
that  “ he  is  a fupervifor  of  brothels,  and  in  them  is  a more  unlawful 
reformer  of  vice  than  prentices  on  Shrove-Tuefday.”  In  Dekker’s 
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play  of  “ Match  Me  in  London,”  Bilbo  fays,  “ I’ll  beate  down  the 
doore,  and  put  him  in  mind  of  Shrove-Tuefday,  the  fatall  day  for  doores 
to  be  broke  open.” 

The  ufe  of  the  game  of  Foot-ball  on  this  day  has  been  already 
noticed  from  Fitzftephen’s  “ London.”  1 was  informed  that,  at 
Alnwick  Caftle,  in  Northumberland,  the  waits  belonging  to  the  town 
come  playing  to  the  caftle  every  year  on  Shrove-Tuefday,  at  two 
o’clock  p.m.,  when  a football  was  thrown  over  the  caftle  walls  to  the 
populace.  1 faw  this  done  Feb.  5th,  1788. 

“ On  Shrove-Tuefday  there  is  a ftanding  match  at  Foot-ball  between 
the  married  and  unmarried  women,  in  which  the  former  are  always 
vidlors.”  ‘ 

“ Every  year  on  Shrove-Tuefday- the  bachelors  and  married  men 
drew  themfelves  up  at  the  Crofs  of  Scone,  on  oppofite  Tides.  A ball 
was  then  thrown  up,  and  they  played  from  two  o’clock  till  fun-fet. 
The  game  was  this.  He  who  at  any  time  got  the  ball  into  his  hands, 
run  with  it  till  overtaken  by  one  of  the  oppofite  party,  and  then,  if  he 
could  (hake  himfelf  loofe  from  thofe  on  the  oppofite  fide  who  feized 
him,  he  run  on  : if  not,  he  threw  the  ball  from  him,  unlefs  it  was 
wrefted  from  him  by  the  other  party  ; but  no  perfon  was  allowed  to 
kick  it.  The  objeft  of  the  married  men  was  to  hang  it ; 1.  e.  to  put 
it  three  times  into  a fmall  hole  in  the  moor,  the  dool  or  limit  on  the 
one  hand  : that  of  the  bachelors  was  to  drown  it  ; /.  e.  to  dip  it  three 
times  into  a deep  place  in  the  river,  the  limit  on  the  other.  The 
party  who  could  effeift  either  of  thefe  objects  won  the  game.  But,  if 
neither  party  won,  the  ball  was  cut  into  equal  parts  at  fun-fet.  In  the 
courfe  of  the  play  one  might  always  fee  fome  fcene  of  violence  between 
the  parties  ; but,  as  the  proverb  of  this  part  of  the  country  exprefles 
it,  ‘All  was  fair  at  the  Ball  of  Scone.  ’ 

“This  cuftom  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  days  of 
Chivalry.  An  Italian,  it  is  faid,  came  into  this  part  of  the  country, 
challenging  all  the  pariflies,  under  a certain  penalty  in  cafe  of  declining 
his  challenge.  All  the  parifhes  declined  the  challenge  except  Scone, 
which  beat  the  foreigner,  and  in  commemoration  of  this  gallant  adlion 
the  game  was  inftituted. 

“ Whilft  the  cuftom  continued,  every  man  in  the  parifh,  the  gentry 
not  excepted,  was  obliged  to  turn  out  and  fupport  the  fide  to  which  he 
belonged  ; and  the  perfon  who  negledled  to  do  his  part  on  that  occa- 
fion  was  fined  ; but  the  cuftom  being  attended  with  certain  inconve- 
niences, was  abolifhed  a few  years  ago.” 

Pennant  tells  us  of  a place  without  the  walls  called  the  Rood  Eye, 
where  the  lufty  youth  in  former  days  exercifed  themfelves  in  manly 
fports  of  the  age  ; in  archery,  running,  leaping,  and  wreftling  ; in 


‘ “ Statill.  Acc.  of  Scotland,”  xvi.  p.  i 9,  Paiilli  of  Invernefs.  In  King’s  “ Vale 
Royal  of  England,”  p.  194,  there  is  an  account  that,  at  the  City  of  Chelfer  in  the 
year  1535,  “ the  Oft'erings  of  hall  and  foot-balls  were  put  down,  and  the  filver  bell 
offered  to  the  Maior  on  Shrove-Tuefday.” 

“Stat.  Acc.  of  Scotland,”  vol.xviii.  p.  88  (Parifh  of  Scone). 
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mock  fights  and  gallant  and  romantic  triumphs.  A ftandard  was  the 
prize  of  emulation,  in  the  fports  celebrated  on  the  Rood  Eye,  which 
was  won  in  1578  by  Sheriff  Montford  on  Shrove-Tuefday.^ 

“ Some  fay.  Thunder  on  Shrove-Tuefday  foretelleth  wind,  ffore  of 
fruit,  and  plenty.  Others  affirm,  that  fo  much  as  the  fun  fhineth  that 
day,  the  like  will  fhine  every  day  in  Lent.”® 

I fhall  clofe  this  Account  of  the  cuftoms  of  Shrove-Tuefday  with  a 
curious  Poem  from  Pafquil’s  “ Palinodia,”  1619.  It  contains  a 
minute  defcription  of  all  that  appears  to  have  been  generally  pradlifed 
in  England.^  The  beating  down  the  Barbers’  bafins  on  that  day,  I 
have  not  found  elfewhere. 

“ It  was  the  day  of  all  dayes  in  the  yeare. 

That  unto  Bacchus  hath  his  dedication, 

When  inad-brain’d  Prentices,  that  no  men  feare, 

O’erthrow  the  dens  of  bawdie  recreation  ; 

When  taylors,  coblers,  plaift’rers,  finiths,  and  inafons. 

And  every  rogue  will  beat  down  Barbers’  bafons. 

Whereat  Don  Conftable  in  wrath  appeares. 

And  runs  away  with  his  ftout  halbadiers. 

“It  was  the  day  whereon  both  rich  and  poore 
Are  chiefly  feafled  with  the  felf-lame  difti. 

When  every  paunch,  till  it  can  hold  no  more. 

Is  fritter-fill’d,  as  well  as  heart  can  wifti  ; 

And  every  man  and  maide  doe  take  their  turne, 

And  tolTe  their  pancakes  up  for  feare  they  burne, 

And  all  the  kitchen  doth  with  laughter  found, 

To  fee  the  pancakes  fall  upon  the  ground. 

“ It  was  the  day  when  every  kitchen  reekes. 

And  hungry  bellies  keepe  a Jubile, 

When  flefli  cloth  bid  adieu  for  divers  weekes. 

And  leaves  old  ling  to  be  his  deputie. 

It  was  the  day  when  Pullen  goe  to  block. 

And  every  fpit  is  fill’d  with  belly  timber. 

When  cocks  are  cudgel’d  down  with  many  a knock, 

And  hens  are  thraflit  to  make  them  fhort  and  tender ; 

When  countiy  wenches  play  with  ftoole  and  ball, 

And  run  at  barly  breake  untill  they  fall.” 

In  the  “ Life  of  Anthony  a Wood,”  p.  46,  are  fome  curious  parti- 
culars relating  to  indignities  fhown  at  that  time,  1647,  frefhmen  at 
Oxford  on  Shrove-Tuefday.  A brafs  pot  full  of  cawdle  was  made  by 
the  cook  at  the  frelhmen’s  charge,  and  fet  before  the  fire  in  the  Col- 
lege-hall. “ Afterwards  every  Frelhman,  according  to  feniority,  was 


' “ Tour  in  Wales,”  1778,  pp.  150,  191,  192.  See  alfo  King’s  “ Vale  Royal 
of  England,”  p.  201. 

^ “ Shepherd’s  Almanack  for  1676  (February).” 

’ From  Lavaterus  on  “ Walking  Spirits,”  p.  51,  it  fliould  feem  that,  anciently, 
in  Helvetia,  fires  were  lighted  up  at  Shrove-tide.  “And  as  the  young  men  in 
Helvetia,  who  with  their  fire-brand,  which  they  light  at  the  bonefires  at  Shrof- 
tide,”  &c. 

“ Among  the  Finns  no  fire  or  candle  may  be  kindled  on  the  eve  of  Shrove- 
Tuefday.” — Douce. 
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to  pluck  oft'  his  gowne  and  band,  and,  if  poftibly,  to  make  himfelf  look 
like  a Scoundrell.  This  done,  they  were  conduiEled  each  after  the 
other  to  the  high  Table,  and  there  made  to  ftand  on  a Forme  placed 
thereon;  from  whence  they  were  to  fpeak  their  Speech  with  an  audible 
Voice  to  the  Company  ; which,  if  well  done,  the  perfon  that  fpoke  it 
was  to  have  a Cup  of  Cawdle,  and  no  faked  Drinke  ; if  indifferently, 
fome  Cawdle  and  fome  faked  Drink  ; but  if  dull,  nothing  was  given  to 
him  but  faked  Drink,  or  Salt  put  in  College  Beere,  with  Tucks*  to  boot. 
Afterwards,  when  they  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  Fraternity,  the 
Senior  Cook  was  to  adminifter  to  them  an  Oath  over  an  old  Shoe,  part 
of  which  runs  thus  : ‘ Item  tu  jurabis,  quod  Pennilefs  Bench  non 
vifitabis,’  &c.  After  which  fpoken  with  gravity,  the  Freftiman  kift 
the  Shoe,  put  on  his  Gowne  and  Band,  and  took  his  place  among  the 
Seniors.”  The  Editor  obferves,  p.  50  ; “ The  cuftom  defcribed  above 
was  not,  it  is  probable,  peculiar  to  Merton  College.  Perhaps  it  was 
once  general,  as  ftriking  traces  of  it  may  be  found  in  many  Societies  in 
Oxford,  and  in  fome  a very  near  Refemblance  of  it  has  been  kept  up 
till  within  thefe  few  Years.” 


JKUeDnefijay. 

DURANDUS,  in  his  “ Rationale,”  tells  us,  Lent  was  counted  to 
begiji  on  that  which  is  now  the  firft  Sunday  in  Lent,  and  to 
end  on  Eafter  Eve  ; which  time,  faith  he,  containing  forty-two  days, 
if  you  take  out  of  them  the  fix  Sundays  (on  which  it  was  counted  not 
lawful  at  any  time  of  the  year  to  faff),  then  there  will  remain  only 
thirty-fix  days  ; and,  therefore,  that  the  number  of  days  which  Chrift 
failed  might  be  perfedfed.  Pope  Gregory  added  to  Lent  four  days  of 
the  week  before  going,  viz.  that  which  we  now  call  Afti-Wednefday, 
and  the  three  days  following  it.  So  that  we  fee  the  firft  obfervation 
of  Lent  began  from  a fu  per  ft  it  ions,  unwarrantable,  and  indeed  profane 
conceit  of  imitating  our  Saviour’s  Miraculous  abftinence." 

Lent  is  fo  called  from  the  time  of  the  year  wherein  it  is  obferved  : 
Lent  in  the  Saxon  language,  fignifying  Spring,  being  now  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  the  Spring-Faft,  which  always  begins  fo  that  it  may  end  at  Eafter 
to  remind  us  of  our  Saviour’s  fuft'erings,  which  ended  at  his  Refur- 
redfion.'* 

Afh  Wednefday  is  in  fome  places  called  “ Pulver  Wednefday,”  that 


' Tuck,  i.  e.  “ let  the  nail  of  their  thumb  to  their  chin,  juft  under  the  Lippe,  and  by 
the  lielp  of  their  other  Fingers  under  the  chin,  tliey  would  give  him  a Mark,  which 
fomtimes  would  produce  Blood.”  — Ibid. 

3 “ Weekly  Pacquet  of  Advice  f rom  Rome,”  p.  186. 

3 u Wlicatlry  on  the  Common  Prayer,”  1741,  p.  224. 
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is,  Dies  pulveris.  The  word  Lentron,  for  Lent,  occurs  more  than 
once  in  the  edition  of  the  “ Regiam  Majeftatem,”  1609.^ 

There  is  a curious  claufe  in  one  of  the  Romifh  Cafuifts  concerning 
the  keeping  of  Lent ; it  is,  “ that  Beggars  which  are  ready  to  afFamifh 
for  want,  may  in  Lent  time  eat  what  they  can  get.”'^ 

This,  which  is  the  firfl;  day  of  Lent  [Caput  '’Jejunii^  is  called  Afli 
Wednefday,  as  we  read  in  the  Feffa  Anglo-Romana,  p.  19,  from  the 
ancient  ceremony  of  bleffing  Afhes  on  that  day,  and  therewith  the 
Prieft  figneth  the  people  on  the  forehead,^  in  the  form  of  a Crofs, 
affording  them  withal  this  wholefome  admonition  : “ Remember,  man, 
thou  art  duff,  and  {halt  return  to  duff.”  The  afhes  ufed  this  day  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  are  made  of  the  palms  confecrated  the  Sunday 
twelve  months  beforeP  In  a Convocation  held  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  mentioned  in  Fuller’s  “Church  Hiftory,”  p.  222,“  Giv- 
ing of  afhes  on  Afh  Wednefday,  to  put  in  remembrance  every  Chrif- 
tian  man  in  the  beginning  of  Lent  and  Penance,  that  he  is  but  afhes 
and  earth,  and  thereto  fhall  return,”  &c.,  is  referved  with  fome  other 
rites  and  ceremonies,  which  furvived  the  fhock  that  at  that  remarkable 
era  almoft  overthrew  the  whole  pile  of  Catholic  fuperftitions. 

In  the  “ Feftyvall,”  fob  15  ii,  fol.  15,  it  is  faid  : “Ye  fhall  begyn 
your  fafle  upon  Afhe  Wednefdaye.  That  daye  mufl  ye  come  to  holy 
chirche  and  take  afhes  of  the  Preefles  hondes,  and  thynke  on  the 
wordes  well  that  he  fayeth  over  your  hedes,  [Memento,  homo,  quia  cints 
es ; et  in  cinerem  reverter  is),  have  mynde,  thou  man,  of  afshes  thou 
art  comen,  and  to  afhes  thou  fhalte  tourne  agayne.”  This  “f'eflyvall,” 
fpeaking  Quatuor  Temporum,  or  Ymbre  Days,  now  called  Ember 
Days,  fol.  41,  b.,  fays  they  were  fo  called,  “ bycaufe  that  our  elder 
fathers  wolde  on  thefe  dayes  ete  no  brede  but  cakes  made  under  afhes.” 
[But  in  Tarlton’s  “ Newes  out  of  Purgatorie,”  1590,  the  anonymous 
author  afcribes  the  term  to  a different  caufe  : “ one  pope,”  fays  he, 
“ fat  with  a fmocke  about  his  necke,  and  that  was  he  that  made  the 
imbering  weekes,  in  honor  of  his  faire  and  beautifull  curtizan,  Im- 
bra.”) 

In  a Proclamation,  dated  26th  Feb.  30  Henry  VIII.  we  read: 
“ On  Afhe  Wenifday  it  fhall  be  declared,  that  thefe  afhes  be  gyven,  to 
put  every  Chriften  man  in  remembraunce  of  penaunce  at  the  be- 
gynnynge  of  Lent,  and  that  he  is  but  erthe  and  afhes.”  [On  the 
9th  March, 1 550-1,  a proclamation  was  publifhed  againft  the  ufe  of  flefli 
on  “ ymberyng  days,”]  as  well  as  in  Lent,  Sic. 

“ Mannerlye  to  take  theyr  afhes  devoutly,”  is  among  the  Roman 
Catholic  cufioms  cenfured  by  John  Bale  in  his  “ Declaration  of 
Bonner’s  Articles,”  1554,  fignat.  D 4 verfo,  as  is,  ibid.  D 2 verfo,  “to 
conjure  afhes.” 


' Sir  H.  Ellis  mentions  elfewhere  that  [Eiepjtep-ti'ce  for  Sprmg,  when  the  clays 
lengthen,  occurs  in  the  Saxon  “ Heptateuch,”  1698.  Exod.  xxxiv.  18.] 

^ Hall’s  “ Triumphs  of  Rome,”  p.  123. 

’ Morefmi  “ Papatus,”  1594,  p.  37. 

* Or  rather,  “ The  Allies  which  they  ufe  this  day  are  made  of  the  Palmes  blefled 
the  Palm  Sunday  before.”  See  “ New  Helpe  to  Difcourfe,”  1684,  p.  319. 
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In  “ The  Doctrine  of  the  MalTe  Booke,”  1554,  fig.  B '^verjo^  we  find 
tranflated  the  form  of  “ The  halowing  of  the  afoes.”  The  Mafie  Book 
iiiilh,  that  upon  Afh-Wedenfdaye,  when  the  Priefte  hath  abfolved  the 
people,  &c.,  then  muft  there  be  made  a blejfynge  of  the  ajhes^  by  the 
Prieft,  being  turned  towards  the  Eaft.  In  the  firft  prayer  is  this  paf- 
fage  ; '■‘Vouchfate  to  blefie  and  fandlifie  thefe  alhes,  which 
becaufe  of  humilitie  and  of  holy  religion  for  the  clenfyng  out  of  our 
trefpaces,  thou  hall  appointed  us  to  cary  upon  our  heades  after  the 
manner  of  the  Ninivites.”  And  after  diredlions  to  fprlnkle  the  AJhes 
with  holy  water ^ and  another  prayer,  this  Rubric  is  added  : “ Then 
let  them  diftribute  the  afhes  upon  the  heades  of  the  Clarckes  and  of 
the  lay  people  ; the  worthier  perfons  makyng  a fygne  of  the  Crofle 
with  the  afhes,  faying  thus  : ‘ Memento,  homo,  quod  cinis,’  &c.”^ 

In  Bp.  Bonner’s  “ Injundlions,”  1555,  4to.,  lignat.  A i verfo,  we 
read,  “ that  the  hallowed  afhes  gyven  by  the  Prieft  to  the  people  upon 
Aftie  VVednifdaye,  is  to  put  the  people  in  remembrance  of  penance  at 
the  begynnynge  of  Lent,  and  that  their  bodies  ar  but  earth,  dull,  and 
afhes.” 

Lord  North,  in  his  “ Foreft  of  Varieties,”  1645,  p.  165,  in  allufion 
to  this  cuftom,  ftyles  one  of  his  Eflays,  “ My  Afhewednefday  Afhes.” 

[Naogeorgus,  in  his“  Popilh  Kingdome,”  tranflated  by  Googe,i570, 
draws  a vivid  pidlure  in  his  ufual  doggerel  fafliion  of  the  ufages  of 
Shrove  Tuefday  and  Afh  Wednefday;  but  I think  that  he  tells  us 
nothing  but  what  we  have  already  gleaned  from  more  truftworthy 
iburces,  and  1 fhall  content  myfelf  with  referring  the  reader  to  the 
pallage.  I fufpedl  that  Brand  did  not  fufficiently  take  into  account 
the  German  colouring  and  complexion  of  Kirchmaier’s  defcriptions.  j 

In  the  Churchwardens’  account  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill,  in  the  City  of 
London,  a.d.  1492,  Clofe  and  Howting,  is  the  following  article  : 

“ For  dyflplying  Roddys,  ij"*.” 

Ibid.  1501.  “ For  paintynge  the  Crofle  StafFe  for  Lent,  iiij'*.” 

The  ancient  difcipline  of  fackcloth  and  afhes,  on  Afh- Wednefday,  is 
at  prefent  fupplied  in  our  Church  by  reading  publicly  on  this  day  the 
curies  denounced  againft  impenitent  finners,  when  the  people  are 
diredled  to  repeat  an  Amen  at  the  end  of  each  maledidlion.  En- 
lightened as  we  think  ourfelves  at  this  day,  there  are  many  who  con- 
lider  the  general  avowal  of  the  juftice  of  God’s  wrath  againft  im- 
penitent finners  as  curfing  their  neighbours  : confequentlv,  like  good 
Chriftians,  they  keep  away  from  Church  on  the  occafion.  A folly  and 
luperftition  worthy  of  the  after-midnight,  the  fpirit-walking  time  of 
Popery. 

It  appears  from  the  Account  of  Eton  School,  1560,"  that  at  that 


' In  Howe.s’  edit,  of  Stow’s  “ Annales,”  1631,  ad  annum  1547-8,  occurs  : “The 
Weilnelday  lollovving,  commonly  called  Alh  Wedneiday,  the  ul'e  of  giving  alhes 
in  the  Church  was  allb  lelt”  “ throughout  the  whole  Citie  of  London.” 

’ “Status  Schol*  Etonenfis,”  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  Donat.  4843,  fol.  425. 
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time,  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Scholars  of  that  Seminary  to  choofe 
themfelves  ConfelTors  out  of  the  Mafters  or  Chaplains,  to  whom  they 
were  to  confefs  their  fins.  [Herrick,  in  his  “ Noble  Numbers,”  1647, 
in  his  poem  “ To  keep  a I'rue  Lent,”  writes  ; — 

“ — ’Tis  a Faft  to  dole 
Thy  flieaf  of  wheat, 

And  meat, 

Unto  the  hungry  foule. 

“It  is  to  faft  from  ftrife. 

From  old  debate. 

And  hate  ; 

To  circumcife  thy  life. 

“To  fhow  a heart  grief-rent 
To  ftarve  thy  fm. 

Not  bin  5 

And  that’s  to  keep  thy  Lent.”] 

At  Dijon,  in  Burgundy,  it  is  the  cuftom  upon  the  firft  Sunday  in 
Lent  to  make  large  fires  in  the  ftreets,  whence  it  is  called  Firebrand 
Sunday.  This  pra£tice  originated  in  the  procelfions  formerly  made  on 
that  day  by  the  peafants  with  lighted  torches  of  ftraw,  to  drive  away,  as 
they  called  it,  the  bad  air  from  the  earth. ^ 

A 'Jack-o'-Lent  was  a puppet,  formerly  thrown  at,  in  our  own 
country,  in  Lent,  like  Shrove-Cocks.  So  in  “The  Weakeft  goes  to 
the  Wall,”  1600,  we  have,  “A  mere  Anatomy,  a Jack  of  Lent.” 
Again,  in  the  “ Four  Prentices  of  London,”  1615  ; “ Now  you  old 
Jack  of  Lent,  fix  weeks  and  upwards.”  Again,  in  “ Greene’s  Tu 
quoque,  [1614],”  “ For  if  a Boy,  that  is  throwing  at  his  Jack  o’  Lent, 
chance  to  hit  me  on  the  ftiins,”  &c." 

[What  was  called  clean  Lent  commenced  on  the  5th  of  March,  or 
Ouadragefima  Sunday.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  “ Plumpton  Corref- 
pondence,”  under  1502-3.] 


* “ Noel  Bourguignons,”  14.8. 

“ [See  alfo  “ Lady  Alimony,”  1 659,  Jonfon’s  “ Tale  of  a Tub,”  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher’s  “ Tamer  Tamed,”  and  Quarles’  “ Shepheards’  Oracles,”  1646  (all  cited 
by  Brand  from  Reed’s  Shakefpeare,  v.  >26)]. 
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S)f.  Daijib’s  SDap. 

[March  I.) 

“ Tradition’s  tale 

Recounting,  tells  how  fam’d  Menevia’s  Priell 
Mardiall’d  his  Britons,  and  the  Saxon  hoil 
Difcomfited  ; how  the  green  Leek  his  bands 
DiJ}higuiJh'd,Jlnce  by  Britons  annual  worn. 

Commemorates  their  tutelary  Saint." 

Cambria,  a Poem,  by  Rich.  Rolt,  1759,  P-  ^3- 

“ March,  various,  fierce,  and  wild,  with  wind-crackt  cheeks. 

By  wilder  Welflimen  led,  and  crown'd  with  Leeks.'' — Churchill. 

ST.  DAVID,  Archbilhop  of  Menevy,  now  from  him  called  St. 

David’s,  in  Pembrokeftiire,  flourifhed,  according  to  Pits,  in  the 
fifth  and  fixth  centuries  of  the  Chriftian  era,  and  died  at  the  age  of  a 
hundred  and  forty  years.  In  the  “ Epifcopal  Almanack  for  1677,”  he 
is  defcribed  as  uncle  to  King  Arthur. 

[There  is  a Wellh  Pedigree  which  Ihows  him  to  have  been  the  fon 
of  Caredig,  Lord  of  Cardiganfhire,  by  Non,  daughter  ofYnyr,  of 
Caer  Gawch.’  ‘‘The  Britons-  on  this  day  conftantly  wear  a Leek,^ 
in  memory  of  a famous  and  notable  vidlory  obtained  by  them  over  the 
Saxons  ; they,  during  the  battle,  having  Leeks  in  their  hats  for  their 
military  colours,  and  diftindlion  of  themfelves.  by  the  perfuafion  of  the 
faid  prelate,  St.  David.”  Another  account  adds,  that  they  were  fight- 
ing, under  their  king  Cadwallo,  near  a field  that  was  replenilhed  with 
that  vegetable.  But  the  battle  is  recorded  by  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth, 
in  the  8th  and  gth  chapters  of  his  twelfth  book. 

In  the  “ Chronicles  of  Englonde,”  edit.  1500,  fignat.  c.  3,  we  have, 
in  allufion  to  the  Welfh  : 

“ They  haue  gruell  to  potage. 

And  Lekes  kynde  to  companage — ” 

And  again — 

“ Atte  mete  and  after  eke. 

Her  folace  is  fake  and  Leke.” 


' Wharton’s  “ Anglia  Sacra,”  1691,  ii. 

’ “ Fefta  Anglo-Roinana,”  1678,  p.  29. 

’ [From  a notice  in  the  “Flying  Port”  for  1699,  it  appears  that  it  was  then  ufual 
for  the  Court  to  wear  a leek  on  this  day: — “ Yeiferday,  being  St.  David's  Day, 
the  King,  according  to  culfom,  wore  a leek  in  honour  of  the  ancient  Britons,  the' 
lame  being  prefented  to  him  by  the  Searjeant-porter,  whole  place  it  is,  and  for 
which  he  claims  the  cloaths  which  his  Majefty  wore  that  day.  The  courtiers,  in 
imitation  of  his  Majefty,  wore  leeks  likewile.”] 
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St.  David’s  Day. 

The  “ Salifbury  Primer”  contains  the  following: 

“ Davyd  of  Wales  loveth  well  lekes, 

That  wyll  make  Gregory  lene  chekes  ; 

Yt  Edwarde  do  eate  fome  with  them, 

Mary  I'ende  hym  to  Bedlem.” 

Sir  John  Harington,  in  his  “ Brief  View  of  the  State  of  the  Church,” 
1653,  fpeaks  of  an  indulgence  of  Pope  Calixtus  II.,  by  which  one  pil- 
grimage to  St.David’s  was  made  equivalent  to  two  to  Rome,  whence 
came  the  diltich  : 

“ Roma  femel  quantum. 

Bis  dat  Menevia  tantum.” 

The  following  lines^  occur  in  Harl.  MS.,  1977,  fol.  9 :] 

“ I like  the  Leeke  above  all  herbes  and  flowers. 

When  firft  we  wore  the  fame  the  feild  was  ours. 

The  Leeke  is  white  and  greene,  wherby  is  ment 
That  Britaines  are  both  flout  and  eminent ; 

Next  to  the  Lion  and  the  Unicorn, 

The  Leeke  the  fairefl  emblyn  that  is  worne.” 

[Ellis,  in  the  fecond  feries  of  his  “ Original  Letters,”  1827,  has 
printed  extradls  from  Lanfdowne  MS.,  iii.,  one  of  which  may  here 
fitly  be  introduced.  “[In  Wales,]  upon  the  Sundays  and  Holidays, 
the  multitude  of  all  forts  of  men,  women,  and  children  of  eveiy  parifh 
do  ufe  to  meet  in  fundry  places,  either  on  fome  hill  or  on  the  fide  of 
fome  mountain,  where  their  Harpers  and  Crowthers  fing  them  Songs 
of  the  doings  of  their  Anceftors  ; namely,  of  their  wars  againft  the 
Kings  of  this  realme,  and  the  Englifti  nation,  &c.  Here  alfo  do  they 
fpend  their  time  in  hearing  fome  part  of  the  lives  of  Thalaafiyn,  Marlin, 
Beno,  Rybbye,  Jermin,  and  fuch  other  the  intended  Prophets  and 
Saints  of  that  country.” 

Henry  VII. , having  Wellh  blood  in  his  veins,  was  fuppofed  to  be 
under  rather  peculiar  obligations,  poffibly,  as  regarded  the  obfervance  of 
St.  David’s  feftival  ; on  the  anniverfary  of  1494-5,  under  the  date  of 
March  6,  we  find  in  that  prince’s  “ Privy  Purle  Expenfes  “To  the 
Walfhemen  towards  ther  fefte,  2/.” — meaning  the  Wellhmen  who 
happened  to  be  about  tbe  court. 

Tbe  feaft  given  to  tbe  Welfhmen  on  this  feftival  remained  in  force 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  On  two  or  three  occafions,  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard  prefented  the  Princefs  Mary  with  a leek,  for 
which  they  received  15^.  “ in  reward.”] 

To  a querift  in  “ 'Ehe  Britifti  Apollo,”*  the  following  anfwer  is 


‘ [Extrafted  by  Mr.  Jones,  the  Welfli  Bard,  for  Mr.  Brand.] 

^ [Mr.  Brand  here  refers  to  one  or  two  paffages  from  writers  of  no  authority,  and 
makes  extrafts  which  are  of  no  real  relevance.] 

MiflTon,  in  his  “Travels  in  England,”  tranflated  by  Ozell,  p.  334,  lays,  fpeaking 
of  the  Welfh  cuflom  of  wearing  Leeks,  “ T/ie  King  hvnfelf  is  fo  complaifant  as  to  bear 
them  company."  Coles,  in  his  “ Adam  in  Eden,”  fays,  concerning  Leeks,  “ The 
Gentlemen  in  Wales  have  them  in  great  regard,  both  for  their  feeding,  and  to  wear 
in  their  hats  upon  St.  David’s  Day.” 

’ Fol.  Lond.  1708,  vol.  i.  No.  10. 
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given  : “ The  ceremony  is  obferved  on  the  firft  of  March,  in  com- 
memoration of  a fignal  victory  obtained  by  the  Britons,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a famous  general,  known  vulgarly  by  the  name  of  St.  David. 
The  Britons  wore  a Leek  in  their  hats  to  diftinguifh  their  friends  from 
their  enemies  in  the  heat  of  the  battle.” 

In  Shakefpeare’s  “ Henry  the  Fifth,”  a£f  v.  fc.  i.,  Gower  aflcs 
Fluellen,  “ But  why  wear  you  your  Leek  to-day  ? Saint  Davy’s  Day 
is  part.”  From  Fluellen’s  reply  we  gather,  that  he  wore  his  Leek  in 
confequence  of  an  afFront  he  had  received  but  the  day  before  from 
Piftol,  whom  he  afterwards  compels  to  eat  the  Leek,  fldn  and  all,  in 
revenge  for  the  infult  ; quaintly  obferving  to  him,  “ When  you  take 
occafions  to  fee  Leeks  hereafter,  I pray  you,  mock  at  them,  that  is  all.” 
Gower  too  upbraids  Piftol  for  mocking  “ zx.  an  ancient  tradition — begun 
upon  an  honourable  refpedi.,  and  worn  as  a 7iiemorable  trophy  of  pre-de- 
ccafed  valour.'’ 

In  “The  Bilhop’s  laft  Good-night,”  1642,  the  14th  ftanza  runs 
thus  : 


“ LandafF,  provide  for  St.  David’s  Day. 
Left  the  Leeke  and  Red-herring  run  away ; 
Are  you  refolved  to  go  or  ftay 
You  are  called  for,  LandafF: 

Come  in,  LandafF.” 


Ray  has  the  following  Proverb  on  this  day  ; 

“ Upon  St.  David’s  Day,  put  oats  and  barley  in  the  clay.” 

[There  is  a poetical  broadfide  in  double  columns,  entitled  ; “ The 
Welfti-mens  Glory,  or  the  Famous  Victories  of  the  Ancient  Britons 
obtained  upon  St.  David’s  Day.”  It  begins : 


“ The  Honor,  Glory,  and  the  Grace, 

Of  valiant  Brute’s  tryumphant  race, 

Shewing  the  Reafons  wherefore  they 
Wear  Leeks  upon  St.  Davids  Day.”] 

Urfula  is  introduced  in  “The  Vow-breaker,  or,  the  fayre  Maid  of 
Clifton,”  1636,  a£l  i.  fc.  i.  as  telling  Anne — “ Thou  marry  German! 
His  heacF s like  a lVelch?nan  s crejl  on  St.  Davy's  Day  ! He  looks  like 
a hoary  froft  in  December ! Now,  Venus  blefle  me ! I’de  rather  ly 
by  a ftatue.” 

Dr.  Owen  Pughe'  fays : “ In  confequence  of  the  Romances  of  the 
middle  ages  which  created  the  Seven  Champions  of  Chriftendom,  St. 
David  has  been  dignified  with  the  title  of  the  Patron  Saint  of  Wales : 
but  this  rank,  however,  is  hardly  known  among  the  people  of  the  Prin- 
cipality, being  a title  dift'ufed  among  them  from  England  in  modern 
times.  The  writer  of  this  account  never  heard  of  fuel)  a Patron  Sainty 
nor  of  the  Leek  as  his  fymboly  until  he  became  acquainted  therewith  in 
London  P 

[The  practice  to  which  Pepys  refers  in  his  Diary  for  1667,  was  very 
common  at  one  time,  and  till  very  lately  bakers  made  gingerbread 


' “ Cambrian  Biography,”  i8oj,  p 86. 
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Welfhmen,  called  taffies,  on  St.  David’s  Day,  which  were  made  to  re- 
prefent  a man  fkewered  : 

“In  Marie  Lane  I do  obferve  (it  being  St.  David’s  Day)  the  picture 
of  a man  drelTed  like  a Welfhman,  hanging  by  tbe  neck,  upon  one  of 
the  poles  that  ftand  out  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  merchants’  houfes  in 
full  proportion,  and  very  handfomely  done,  which  is  one  of  the  oddeft 
fights  I have  feen  a good  while.”] 

[CYMMORTHA,  OR  CYMMORTH  GWAN. 

Pughe  remarks ; “ The  wearing  of  the  Leek  on  St.  David’s  Day 
probably  originated  from  the  cuftom  of  Cymhorthay  or  the  neighbourly 
aid  pradlifed  among  farmers,  which  is  of  various  kinds.  In  fome  dif- 
tri£ls  of  South  Wales,  all  the  neighbours  of  a fmall  farmer  without 
means,  appoint  a day  when  they  all  attend  to  plough  his  land,  and  the 
like  ; and  at  fuch  a time  it  is  a cuftom  for  each  individual  to  bring  his 
portion  of  Leeks,  to  be  ufed  in  making  pottage  for  the  whole  Company : 
and  they  bring  nothing  elfe  but  the  Leeks  in  particular  for  the  occafion.” 

Anciently,  it  was  a cuftom  in  Wales,  to  inftitute  aftbeiations  among 
neighbours  and  friends  for  the  performance  of  any  work  or  undertaking, 
and  this  ufage,  which  appears  to  have  had  its  rife  in  motives  of  induftrial 
expediency,  was  gradually  turned  both  to  political  and  focial  account. 
Thefe  Cymmortha  formed  the  pretext,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
for  infurreeftionary  gatherings,  and  by  4 Hen,  iv.  c.  27,  it  was  ordained, 
“ that  no  weftrye,  rhymer,  minftrel,  nor  vagabond  be  in  any  wife 
fuftained  in  the  land  of  Wales  to  make  Cymmorthas  or  gatherings  upon 
the  common  people  there.”  Sir  H.  Ellis,  to  whom  I am  indebted  for 
this  information  (“  Orig.  Letters,”  2nd  Series,  1827),  adds,  that 
“ Wood,  fpeaking  of  Bala,  fays,  ‘ It  is  a fmall  town  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  of  that  name,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  vaft  trade  in  woollen 
ftockings,  in  the  knitting  of  which  men,  women,  and  children  are  in- 
ceflantly  employed.  They  aflemble  in  the  winter  at  each  other’s 
houfes,  liftening  to  fome  ancient  fong,  or  provincial  tale,  and  this 
meeting  is  called  Cymmorth  Gwan^  or  Knitting  Afl'embly.’  ” The  Cym- 
mortha (or  Comortha)  was,  in  fa£l,  a fort  of  primitive  Trades’  Union, 
and  part  of  the  fyftem  was  the  relief  of  thofe  members  of  it,  who,  by 
fome  unavoidable  caufe,  happened  to  fall  into  diftrefs.  That  fuch  was 
the  cafe  is  pretty  evident  from  a letter  addrefled  to  Lord  Burghley  by 
Richard  Price  of  Brecknock,  January  31,  1575-6. 

The  Cymmortha  was  more  than  once  forbidden  by  ftafute;  but  the 
Bilhop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  in  a letter  to  Thomas  Cromwell, 
deferibes  an  odd  privilege  granted  by  the  King  to  a gentleman  in  pecuni- 
ary ftraits,  one  George  Mathew,  Efquire,  in  the  twenty-ieventh  year  of 
his  reign  ; it  was  the  right  of  holding  a Commortha  for  his  perfonal 
benefit,  “any  ftatute,  ordinaunce,  or  other  thing  to  the  contrary 
hereof  notwithftonding.”] 
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[S)f.  amtntoaloe. 

[March  3.) 

An  account  of  this  Britifh  Saint  is  given  by  Butler.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  name  was  pronounced  at  a very  early  date,  TVin- 
naloe.,  and  that  even  abbreviated  into  IVinnol.  The  ftormy  weather, 
which  is  ufual  at  this  feafon,  is  known  in  fome  diftridls  as  Winnol- 
weather.  In  Forby’s  time  (he  died  in  1S25),  fome  remains  ftill  exifted 
of  the  priory  or  cell  of  St.  Winwaloe  at  Wereham,  in  Norfolk,  at  which 
place  a celebrated  horfe-fair  (fubfequently,  for  the  fake  of  convenience, 
removed  to  Downham  market)  ufed  to  be  held  on  the  anniverfary-day.] 


jSatrtcft’6  S>aj>. 

r PATRICK  is  mentioned  in  the  “ Prophecy  of  St.  Berchan,” 
a.d.  1094-7  : 

“ Erin  fliall  not  be  without  a wife  one 
After  Bridget  and  Patrick  of  great  deeds.” 

This  is  Mr.  Skene’s  tranflation  of  the  original  Irilh  in  his  edition  of 
the  “ Chronicles  of  the  Pidls  and  Scots,”  1867.  He  has  there  alfo 
given  extradls  from  “ Joceline’s  Life”  ( 1 185),  and  from  what  is  gene- 
rally known  as  the  “ Vita  Tripartita.”] 

The  Shamrock^  is  faid  to  be  worn  by  the  Irilh,  upon  the  anniverfary 
of  this  Saint,  for  the  following  reafon.  When  the  Saint  preached  the 
Gofpel  to  the  pagan  Irilh,  he  illuftrated  the  dodirine  of  the  Trinity  by 
Ihowing  them  a trefoil,  or  three-leaved  grafs  with  one  ftalk,  which 
operating  to  their  convidlion,  the  Shamrock,  which  is  a bundle  of  this 
grafs,  was  ever  afterwards  worn  upon  this  Saint’s  anniverfary  to  com- 
memorate the  event. 

Jones-  tells  us,  that  “ St.  Patrick,  the  Apoftle  of  Ireland,  is  faid  to 
be  the  fon  of  Calphurnius  and  Concha.  He  was  born  in  Pembroke- 
fhire  [or  rather  Carnarvonihire]  about  the  year  373.  His  original 
Wellh  name  was  Maenwyn,  and  his  ecclefiaftical  name  of  Patricius 
was  given  him  by  Pope  Celeftine,  when  he  confecrated  him  a Bilhop, 
and  fent  him  miflioner  into  Ireland,  to  convert  the  Irilh,  in  433.  When 
St.  Patrick  landed  near  Wicklow,  the  inhabitants  were  ready  to  Hone 
him  for  attempting  an  innovation  in  the  religion  of  their  anceftors.  He 


' From  “ Scamroy,”  clover,  trefoil,  “ Irifh  Eng.  Di6l.”  in  verbo. — Douce. 

“ “ Hidorical  Account  of  the  Welfli  Bards,”  p.  ii,note.  I found  the  following 
palfage  in  Wyther’s  “ Abufes  ftript  and  whipt,”  1613,  p.  71  : 

“ And,  for  my  cloathing,  in  a mantle  goe. 

And  teed  on  Sliam-roots  as  the  Irilh  doe.” 
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requefted  to  be  heard,  and  explained  unto  them  that  God  is  an  omni- 
potent, facred  fpirit,  who  created  heaven  and  earth,  and  that  the  Trinity 
is  contained  in  the  Unity  : but  they  were  reluftant  to  give  credit  to  his 
words.  St.  Patrick,  therefore,  plucked  a trefoil  from  the  ground,  and 
expoftulated  with  the  Hibernians  : Is  it  not  as  poflible  for  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft,  as  for  thefe  three  leaves  to  grow  upon  a Tingle 
ftalk.  Then  the  Irifh  were  immediately  convinced  of  their  error,  and 
were  folemnly  baptized  by  St.  Patrick.” 

“Between  May  Day  and  harveft,”  obferves  Sir  H.  Piers,  “butter, 
new  cheefe  and  curds,  and  Jhamrocks.^  are  the  food  of  the  meaner  fort 
all  this  feafon.”  ^ 

The  Britifli  Druids  and  Bards  had  an  extraordinary  veneration  for 
the  number  three. 

Spenfer,  in  his  “View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,”  1596,-  fpeaking  of 
“ thefe  late  warres  of  Mounfter,”  before,  “ a moft  rich  and  plentifull 
countrey,  full  of  come  and  cattle,”  fays,  the  inhabitants  were  reduced 
to  fuch  diftrefs  that,  “ if  they  found  a plot  of  watercrelles  or  Shamrocks 
there,  they  flocked  as  to  a feaft  for  the  time.” 

[Shirley’s  play  of  “ St.  Patrick  for  Ireland,”  1640,  merely  relates  the 
firft  landing  of  the  Saint  in  Ireland,  and  the  introdudlion  of  Chriftianity 
into  that  country.  A fecond part  was  announced,  but  does  nor  feem  to 
have  been  produced. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  in  1844,  devoted  to  the  Angular  fubjedl  of 
St.  Patrick’s  Purgatory.,  a fmall  oftavo  volume  ; and  it  will  be  unnecef- 
fary  therefore  to  dwell  upon  it  at  any  length  here  ; but  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  an  ancient  French  fabliau  exifts,  founded  on  this  tradition, 
and  is  inferted  in  Le  Grand’s  Colledlion,  from  which  it  was  transferred 
to  a little  volume,  publiflied  in  1796,  under  the  title  of  “Tales  of  the 
Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries.”  An  early  Englifti  metrical  ver- 
fion,  called  “ Owain  Miles,”  is  preferved  in  the  Auchinleck  MS.,  and 
was  printed  (with  a few  other  pieces  from  the  fame  fource)  in  1837. J 

In  “ Overbury’s  Characlers,”  when  defcribinga  Foot-man,  he  fays, 
“ ’Tis  impolTible  to  draw  his  piflure  to  the  life,  caufe  a man  muft  take 
it  as  he’s  running  ; only  this,  horfes  are  ufuallylet  bloud  on  St.  Steven’s 
Day  : on  St.  Patrick’s  he  takes  reft,  and  is  drencht  for  all  the  yeare 
after.” 

[M.  Salverte,  in  his  work  on  the  “ Occult  Sciences,”  1843,  quotes 
Gervafe  of  Tilbury,  for  the  legend  that  to  do  homage  to  a Saint  revered 
in  Ireland  (St.  Patrick)  the  fifti  rife  from  the  fea  on  the  day  ol  his  feftival, 
pafs  in  proceffion  before  his  altar,  and  then  difappear.  M.  Salverte 
accounts  for  this  fuperftition  by  fuppofing  that  it  originated  in  the  annual 
Iboals  of  herring,  mackerel,  and  tunny  on  the  coaft  in  the  fpring,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  church  dedicated  to  the  Saint.  But  this  hypothefis 
is  not  extremely  plaufible.] 


‘ “ Defcription  of  Weftmeath, Vallancey,  No,  i,  p.  loi. 
’ Dublin,  1633,  folio. 
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[ jFnDitp  tn  JLiDe. 

The  firft  Friday  in  March  is  fo  called  from  Ude^  A.  s.  for  March. 

“ This  day,”  fays  Mr.  Couch,  “ is  marked  by  a ferio-comic  cuf- 
tom  of  fending  a young  lad  on  the  higheft  bound  or  hillock,  of  the  work, 
and  allowing  him  to  fleep  there  as  long  as  he  can  ; the  length  of  his  fiejia 
being  the  meafure  of  the  afternoon  nap  for  the  tinners  throughout  the 
enfuing  twelvemonth.  The  weather  which  commonly  chara<5l:erizes 
Friday  in  I>ide  is,  it  need  fcarcely  be  faid,  fcarcely  conducive  to  pro- 
longed fleep.  In  Saxon  times,  labourers  were  ufually  allowed  their 
mid-day  fleep;  and  I have  oblerved  that  it  is  even  now  permitted  to 
hufbandmen  in  fome  parts  of  Fall  Coniwall,  during  a ftated  portion  of 
the  year.*  Tufl’er  fpeaks  of  it  in  his  ‘ Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 
Hufbandry 

‘ From  May  to  mid  Aiiguft  an  hour  or  two, 

Let  Patch  fleep  a fnatch,  howfoeiier  ye  do  : 

Though  fleeping  one  hour  refreflieth  his  long, 

Yet  trull  not  Hob  Grouthead  for  lleeping  too  long.’  ” 

Browne,  in  the  third  eclogue  of  the  “ Shepheard’s  Pipe,”  1614, 
clearly  alludes  to  this  ufage,  where  he  makes  Thonialln  fay : 

“ Where  is  euery  piping  lad 
That  the  fields  are  not  yclad 
With  their  milk-white  llieep  ? 

Tell  me  : Is  it  Holy-day, 

Or  if  in  the  Month  of  May 
Ufe  they  long  to  lleepe  .?”] 


' [Browne  appears  to  allude  to  this  pra£lice  in  Devonlliire,  where  he  fays  in  the 
third  Song  of  his  Firft  Book,  in  reference  to  the  fong-birds  in  the  woodland  : 

“ Whofe  pleafmg  Noates  the  tyred  Swaine  have  made 
To  fteale  a nap  at  noone-tide  in  the  ftiade.”] 
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3Lent  S»unDaj>. 

[“  Then  Jake  a Lent  comes  juftlinge  in 
With  the  hedpeece  of  a herynge, 

And  faythe,  repent  yowe  of  yower  fyn, 

For  ftiame,  fyrs,  leve  yower  fwerynge  ; 

And  to  Palme  Sunday  doethe  he  ryde, 

With  fprots  and  herryngs  by  hys  fyde, 

And  makes  an  ende  of  Lenton  tyde  !” 

Elderton’s  Ballad  of  Lenten  Stuffe,  (1570.)] 


MOTHERING. 

IN  the  former  days  of  fuperfUtion,  while  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
was  the  eftablifhed  religion,  it  was  the  cuftom  for  people  to  vifit 
their  Mother  Church  on  Mid-Lent  Sunday,  and  to  make  their  offerings 
at  the  high  altar. 

Cowel,  in  his  “ Interpreter,”  1607,  obferves  that  the  now  remaining 
practice  of  Motherings  or  going  to  vifit  parents  upon  Mid-Lent  Sunday, 
is  really  owing  to  that  good  old  cuftom.  Nay,  it  feems  to  be  called 
Mothering  from  the  refpedl  fo  paid  to  the  Mother-Church,  when  the 
epiftle  for  the  day  was,  with  fome  allufion,  Galat.  iv.  21.  “ Jerufalem 

Mater  omnium which  epiftle,  for  Mid-Lent  Sunday,  we  ftill  retain, 
though  we  have  forgotten  the  occafion  of  it.' 

Herrick  has  the  following  : 

TO  DIANEME. 

A Ceremonie  in  Glocejler. 

“ rie  to  thee  a Simnell  bring, 

’Gainft  thou  go’ft  a mothering ; 

So  that,  when  Hie  blelfeth  thee. 

Half  that  blelTing  thou’lt  give  me.”' 

In  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  February,  1784,  p.  98, 
Nichols  tells  us,  that  whilft  he  was  an  apprentice,  the  cuftom  was  to 


' The  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  fays  Wheatley  “ on  the  Common  Prayer,”  (8vo. 
Lond.  1741,  p.  227,)  is  generally  called  Mid-Lent,  “ though  Billiop  Sparrow,  and 
fome  others,  term  it  Dominica  RefeSlionis,  the  Sunday  of  Refrelhment  : the  reafon 
of  which,  I fuppofe,  is  the  Gofpel  for  the  day,  which  treats  of  our  Saviour’s  mira- 
culoufly  feeding  five  thoufand  ; or  elfe,  perhaps  from  the  firft  lefTon  in  the  morning, 
which  gives  us  the  ftory  of  Joleph’s  entertaining  his  brethren.”  He  is  of  opinion, 
that  “ the  appointment  of  thefe  Scriptures  upon  this  day  might  probably  give  the 
firft  rife  to  a cuftom  ftill  retained  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  well  known  by  the 
name  of  Mid-lenting  or  Mothering." 

I find  in  Kelham’s  “ Dictionary  of  the  Norman,  or  old  French  Language,”  Mid- 
Lent  Sunday,  Dominica  RefeSlionis,  is  called  “ Pafques  Charnieulx." 

“ Helperides,”  p.  278. 
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vifit  his  Mother  (who  was  a native  of  Nottinghamftiire)  on  Midlent 
Sunday  (thence  called  Mothering  Sunday)  for  a regale  of  excellent 
furmety.”  * 

Another  writer  in  the  fame  volume,  p.  343,  fays,  I happened  to 
refide  laft  year  near  Chepftow,  in  Monmouthfhire  ; and  there,  for  the 
firft  time,  heard  of  Mothering  Sunday.  My  inquiries  into  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  it  were  fruitlefs  ; but  the  pradlice  thereabouts  was, 
for  all  fervants  and  apprentices,  on  Midlent  Sunday,  to  vifit  their 
parents,  and  make  them  a prefent  of  money,  a trinket,  or  Jome  nice  eatable; 
and  they  are  all  anxious  not  to  fail  in  this  cuftom.” 

In  the  Houfehold  Roll  of  18  Edward  I.,*  is  the  following  item  on 
Mid-lent  Sunday  : 

“ Pro  pifis  ]d.'" 

I he  queftion  is,  whether  thefe  peas  were  fubftitutes  for  Furmenty, 
or  Carlings,  which  are  eaten  at  prefent  in  the  North  of  England  on 
the  following  Sunday,  commonly  called  Paffion  Sunday,  but,  by  the 
vulgar  in  thole  parts,  Carling  Sunday.  [Aubanus  (peaks  of  a pradfice 
in  Franconia,  of  eating  milk  peas,  and  dried  pears  on  this  day,  but 
it  was,  according  to  him,  only  partial.^] 

OF  CARLINGS.^ 

“ Men  call  you  therfor  prophanes. 

Ye  pycke  no  llirympes,  nor  pranes; 

Salt-fysllie,  ftoc-t'ysllie,  nor  heryng, 

It  is  not  for  your  werynge. 

Nor,  in  holy  Lenton  feafon. 

Ye  ^juill  netheyr  benes  ne  peafon? 

But  ye  loke  to  be  let  lole, 

To  a pygge  or  to  a gofe.” 

Skelton’s  Collin  Clout.  [1510.] 


' Furmety  is  made  of  what  is  called,  in  a certain  town  in  Yorklhire,  “ kneed 
wheat,”  or  vvhole  grains  firft  boiled  plump  and  foft,  and  then  put  into  and  boiled  in 
milk,  fweetened  and  fpiced.”  In  Ray’s  “ North  Country  Words,”  “ to  cree  wheat 
or  barley,  is  to  boil  it  foft.” 

A correfpondent  in  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  1783,  p.  578,  [expreffes 
an  opinion  that  Furmety  or  Mothering  Sunday  was  “ one  of  the  things  which  pro- 
bably refer  fimply  to  the  idea  of  feafting  or  mortification  according  to  the  feafon 
and  occalion.”  In  Macaulay’s  time.  Mothering  Sunday  met  with  fcrupulous 
obfervance  at  Claybrook.  “ Hift.  and  Antiq.  of  Claybrook,”  1791,  p.  128.] 

^ “ Archasologia”  for  1805. 

^ Joannes  Boemus  Aubanus,  p.  268;  Hofpinian  “ de  Orig.  Feft.  Chriftian.” 
fol.  51  b. 

^ In  Randal  Holmes’  “ Academy  of  Armory  and  Blazon,”  1688,  p.  1 30, 1 find  the 
following  ; “ Carle  Sunday  is  the  f'econd  Sunday  before  Eafter,  or  the  fifth  Sunday 
from  Shrove  Tuefday.” 

^ In  “ A World  of  Wonders,”  1607,  a tranflation  by  R.  C.  from  H.  Stepha- 
nus,  “ Apologie  d’Herodote,”  there  are  fome  curious  extrafls  from  the  “ Quadra- 
gelimale  Spirituale,”  1565.  Thus,  chap.  2 : “After  the  fallad  (eaten  in  Lent  at 
the  firft  fervice)  we  eate  fried  Beanes,  by  which  we  underftand  Confeffion.  When 
we  would  have  Beanes  well  fodden,  ave  lay  them  in  Jleepe,for  otherwife  they  will 
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Marfhal,  in  his  “Obfervations  on  theSaxon  GofpeIs,”‘  elucidates  the 
old  name  (Care)  of  this  Sunday  in  Lent.  He  tells  us  that  “ the  Friday  on 
which  Chrift  was  crucified  is  called,  in  German,  both  Gute  Freytag 
and  Carr  Fryetag.”  That  the  word  Karr  fignifies  a fatisfadfion  for 
a fine  or  penalty  ; and  that  Care,  or  Carr  Sunday,  was  not  unknown 
to  the  Englifh  in  his  time,  at  leaf!:  to  fuch  as  lived  among  old  people 
in  the  country. 

It  is  alfo  called  Paffion  Sunday  in  fome  old  Almanacks.  In  the 
“Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  1785,  p.  779,  an  Advertifement,  or 
printed  paper,  for  the  regulation  of  Newark  Fair,  is  copied,  which 
mentions  that  “ Careing  Fair  will  be  held  on  Friday  before  Careing 
Sunday:”  and  Mr.  Nichols  remarks  on  this  paflage,  that  he  has  heard 
an  old  Nottinghamftiire  couplet,  in  the  following  words  ; 

“ Care  Sunday,  Care  away  ; 

Palm  Sunday,  and  Eafter-day.” 

Another  writer  in  the  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine  ” for  1789,  p.  491, 
tells  us  that,  “ in  feveral  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Wifbech,  in  the  Hie 
oi'FAy,  the  fifth  Sunday  in  Z,f«rhas  been,  time  immemorial,  commemo- 
rated by  the  name  of  IVhirlin  Sunday , when  cakes  are  made  by 
almoft  every  family,  and  are  called,  from  the  day,  Whirlin  Cakes'' 

At  Newcaftle-upon-Tyne,  and  many  other  places  in  the  North  of 
England  [and  alfo  in  Lancalhire  and  other  counties,  and  in  Scotland]," 
grey  peas,  after  having  been  fteeped  a night  in  water,  are  fried  with 
butter,  given  away,  and  eaten  at  a kind  of  entertainment  on  the  Sun- 
day preceding  Palm  Sunday,  which  was  formerly  called  Care.,  or  Carle 
Sunday,  as  may  be  yet  feen  in  fome  of  our  old  almanacks.  They  are 
called  Carlings,  probably,  as  we  call  the  prefents  at  fairs.  Fairings. 

In  Yorkfhire,  as  a clergyman  of  that  county  informed  me,  the 


never  feeth  kindly.  Therefore,  if  we  purpofe  to  amend  our  faults.  It  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  barely  to  confefle  them  at  all  adventure,  but  we  muft  let  our  ConfefTion  lie  in 
Iteepe  in  the  water  of  Meditation.”  “ And  a little  after  : We  do  not  ufe  to  feeth 
ten  or  twelve  Beanes  together,  but  as  many  as  vue  meane  to  eate : no  more  muft  we 
rteepe,  that  is,  meditate,  upon  ten  or  twelve  finnes  onely,  neither  for  ten  or  twelve 
dayes,  but  upon  all  the  fmnes  that  ever  we  committed,  even  from  our  birth,  if  it 
were  poftible  to  remember  them.”  Chap.  3 : “ Strained Peafe (^MAdames)  are  not 
to  be  forgotten.  You  know  how  to  handle  them  fo  w'ell,  that  they  will  be  delicate 
and  plealant  to  the  taft.  By  thefe  jlrained  Peafe  our  allegorizing  flute  pipeth 
nothing  elfe  but  true  contrition  of  heart.”  “ River-water,  which  continually 
moveth,  runneth,  and  floweth,  is  very  good  for  the  feething  of  Peafe.  We  muft  (I 
fay)  have  contrition  for  our  fins  and  take  the  running-vjater,  that  is,  the  teares  oj 
the  heart,  which  muft  runne  and  come  even  into  the  eyes.” 

' Vol.  i.  p.  536.  [See  allb  Hofpinian  “ de  Orig.  Felt.  Chrift  ” p.  54,  where  the 
lame  view  is  held.]  Gloflary  to  “ The  Lancalhire  Dialeft,”  1775,  art.  “ Carlings  ” 
’ So  in  the  popular  old  Scottilh  fong,  “ Fy ! let  us  all  to  the  Briddel 

“ Ther  ’ll  be  all  the  lads  and  the  lafles 
Set  down  in  the  midft  of  the  ha. 

With  Sybows,  and  Rifarts,  and  Carlings 
That  are  both  fodden  and  ra.  ” 


Syborus  arc  onions  ; anil  Rifarts  radifties. 
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ruftics  go  to  the  public-houfe  of  the  village  on  this  day,  and  fpend  each 
his  Carling  groat ; i.  e.  that  fum  in  drink,  for  the  Carlings  are  provided 
for  the?n  gratis : and,  he  added,  that  a popular  notion  prevails  there 
that  thofe  who  do  not  do  this  will  be  unfuccefsful  in  their  purluits  for 
the  following  year. 

Rites,  peculiar,  it  fliould  feem,  to  Good  Friday,  were  ufed  on  this 
day,  which  the  Church  of  Rome  called,  therefore,  Paffton  Sunday. 
Durandus  affigns  many  fuperftitious  reafons  for  this,  which  confirm  the 
fa£f,  but  are  too  ridiculous  to  be  tranfcribed. 

Paffion,  or  Carling  Sunday,  might  often  happen  on  this  day.  Eafter 
always  fell  between  the  2ift  of  March  and  the  25th  of  April.  I know 
not  why  thefe  rites  were  confined  in  the  Calendar  to  the  I2th  of 
March,  as  the  moveable  Feafts  and  Fafts  are  not  noted  there. 
Perhaps  Paffion  Sunday  might  fall  on  the  I2th  of  March,  the  year 
the  Calendar  was  written  or  printed  in.  However  that  be,  one  cannot 
doubt  of  their  having  belonged  to  what  Durandus  calls  Pajfton  Sunday. 

In  the  “ Roman  Calendar,”  I find  it  obferved  on  this  day,  that  “ a 
dole  is  made  of foft  Beans.”  ' I can  hardly  entertain  a doubt  but  that 
our  cuftom  is  derived  hence.  It  was  ufual  amongft  the  Romanifts  to 
give  away  Beans  in  the  doles  at  funerals  : it  was  alfo  a rite  in  the 
funeral  ceremonies  of  heathen  Rome.-  Why  we  have  fubftituted 
Peas  I know  not,  unlefs  it  was  becaufe  they  are  a pulfe  fomewhat 
fitter  to  be  eaten  at  this  feafon  of  the  year.  They  are  given  away  in 
a kind  of  dole  at  this  day.  Our  popilli  anceftors  celebrated  (as  it 
were  by  anticipation)  the  funeral  of  our  Lord  on  this  Care  Sunday, 
with  many  fuperftitious  ufages,  of  which  this  only,  it  Ihould  feem,  has 
travelled  down  to  us.  Durandus  tells  us,  that  on  Paffion  Sunday  “ the 
Church  began  her  public  grief,  remembering  the  myftery  of  the  Crofs, 
the  Vinegar,  the  Gall,  the  Reed,  the  Spear,”  &c. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  learning  in  Erafmus’s  Adages  concerning 
the  religious  uje  of  Beans.,  which  were  thought  to  belong  to  the  dead. 
An  obiervation  which  he  gives  us  of  Pliny,  concerning  Pythagoras’s 
interdiition  of  this  pulfe,'^  is  highly  remarkable.  It  is  “that  Beans 


' The  foft  Beans  are  much  to  our  purpofe : why  foft,  but  for  the  purpofe  ot 
eating  ? Thus  our  Peas  on  this  occafion  are  fleeped  in  nualer. 

Thefe  Beans,  it  fliould  feem  from  the  following  padage  in  Burton’s  “ Anatomy 
of  Melancholy”  were  hallowed.  He  is  enumerating  Popilh  fuperftitions  : “ Their 
Breviaries,  Bulles,  hallovjed  Beans,  Exorcifms,  PiAurcs,  curious  Crolfes,  Fables, 
and  Babies.”  Democritus  to  the  Reader,  p.  29,  edit.  fol.  Oxf.  1632, 

Bale,  in  his  “Yet  a Courfe  at  the  Romylli  Foxe,”  &c.  Signat.  L.  ii,  attri- 
butes to  Pope  Euticianus,  “ the  blelfynge  of  Benes  upon  the  Aultar.” 

Morefmi  “ Papatus,”  1594,  p.  55,  in  voce. 

“ The  repaft  defigned  for  the  dead,  confilting  commonly  oi Beans,  Lettuces,”  &c. 
Kennet’s  “ Roman  Antiq.”  1699,  p.  362. 

In  the  Lemuria,  which  was  obferved  the  9th  of  May,  every  other  night  for  three 
times,  to  pacify  the  ghofts  of  the  dead,  the  Romans  threiv  Beans  on  the  fire  of  the 
Altar  to  drive  them  out  of  tlieir  houfcs. 

^ Chandler,  in  his  “Travels”  tells  us,  that  he  was  at  a funeral  entertainment 
amongft  the  modern  Greeks,  where,  with  other  fmgular  rites,  “two  followed  ear- 
ly ing  on  their  heads  each  a great  dith  oi parboiled  ^oheat.  Thefe  were  depofited 
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contain  the  fouls  of  the  dead.”  For  which  caufe  alfo  they  were  ufed 
in  the  Parentalia.'  Plutarch  alfo,  he  tells  us,  held  that  pulfe  to  be  of 
the  higheft  efficacy  for  invoking  the  manes.  Ridiculous  and  abfurd  as 
thefe  fuperftitions  may  appear,  it  is  yet  certain  that  our  Carlings  deduce 
their  origin  thence.- 

The  vulgar,  in  the  North  of  England  [and  alfo  in  the  Midland 
Counties],  give  the  following  names  to  the  Sundays  of  Lent,  the  firft 
of  which  is  anonymous  : 

“ Tid,  Mid,  Mifera, 

Carling,  Palm,  Palle  Egg  day.”  ^ 

In  Fofbrooke’s  “ Britilh  Monachifm,”^  is  the  following;  “At  Bark- 
ing Nunnery  the  annual  ftore  of  provifion  confifted,  inter  alia,  of 
Green  Peas  for  Lent ; Green  Peas  againft  Midfummer  with  a note 
copied  from  the  “ Order  and  Government  of  a Nobleman’s  Houfe” 
in  the  Xlllth  volume  of  the  “ Archaeologia,”  p.  373,  that  “ if  one  will 
have  Peafe  foone  in  the  year  following,  Peafe  are  to  be  fowenne  in 
the  waine  of  the  moone,at  St.  Andro's  tide  before  Chrijimas 

In  Smith’s  “Lives  of  the  Lords  of  Berkeley,”^  we  read  that,  on 
the  anniverfary  of  the  Founder  ot  St.  Auguftine’s,  Briftol,  i.e.  Sir 
Robert  Fitzharding,  on  the  5th  of  February,  “ at  that  Monaftery  there 
Ihall  be  one  hundred  poore  men  refrelhed,  in  a dole  made  unto  them 
in  this  forme:  every  man  of  them  hath  a chanons  loafe  of  bread, 


over  the  body.”  There  is  “ a practice  of  the  Greek  Church,  not  yet  out  of  ufe,  to 
fet  boyled  Come  before  the  fingers  ot  thofe  holy  hymnes,  w'hich  ufe  to  be  faid  at 
their  commemorations  of  the  dead,  or  thofe  which  are  afleep  in  Chrilt.  And 
that  which  the  rite  would  have,  is,  to  fignifye  the  refurreSlion  of  the  body.  Thou 
foole  ! that  which  thou  foweft  is  not  quickened  except  it  dye.” — Gregorii  Opufcula, 
1650,  p.  128. 

' Erafmi  Adag.  in  “ A fabis  abftineto.”  Edit.  fol.  Aurel.  Allob.  j6o6,p.  1906; 
and  Spencer  “ De  Legibus  Hebrseorum,”  lib.  i.  p.  1154.  [But  the  latter  feems  to 
have  thought  that  the  reafon  for  the  Pythagorean  doftrine  was  the  ufe  of  beans 
and  other  vegetables  at  funeral  repalls,  and  their  confequent  pollution.] 

^ There  were  feveral  religious  ufes  of  Pulfe,  particularly  Beans,  among  the  Ro- 
mans. Hence  Pliny  fays,  “ in  eadem  peculiaris  Religio.”  Thus  in  Ovid’s  “ Falli,” 
B.  V.  1.  435,  where  he  is  defcribing  fome  fuperftilious  rites  for  appeafmg  the 
dead  : 

“ Terque  manus  puras  fontana  yiroluit  unda  ; 

Vertitur,  et  ntgras  accipit  ore  fabas. 

Averfufque  jacit : fed  dum  jacit,  hasc  ego  mitto 
His,  inquit,  redimo  me  meofque  fabis." 

Thus  alfo  in  Book  ii.  1.  575  : 

“ Turn  cantata  ligat  cum  fufco  licia  rhombo  : 

Et  feptem  nigras  v erf  at  in  ore  fabas." 

^ This  couplet  is  differently  given  by  a writer  in  the  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine” 
for  1788,  as  follows  : 

“ Tid,  and  Mid,  and  Mifera, 

Carling,  Palm,  and  Good-Pas-day.” 

The  above  writer  alfo  gives  a more  particular  account  of  the  Carlings  or  Grey 
Peas,  and  of  the  manner  of  dreffing  and  eating  them.  See  alfo  “ Gent.  Mag.” 
vol.  Ivi.  p.  410. 

* Vol.  ii.  p.  127. 


Vol.  i.  p.  49. 
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called  a niyche,  and  three  hearings  thearewith.  There  fhalbe  doaled 
cdjo  arnongfi  theyn  two  bujhelh  of  Pefys.” — “ And  in  the  anniverfary 
daye  of  Dame  Eve,”  (Lady  Eve,  wife  of  the  above  Lord,  Sir  Robert 
Eitzharding,)  “our  EoundrelFe,  i.e.  I2  Marcii,  a dole  fhalbe  made 
in  this  forme  ; that  daye  flialbe  doled  to  fifty  poore  men  fifty  loafes 
called  miches,  and  to  each  three  hearings,  and,  amongft  them  all,  one 
bufhell  of  Peale.”  Lord  Robert  Eitzharding  died  Feb.  5th,  ii7o[-ij 
17  Hen.  II.,  aged  about  75  years.  Dame  Eve,  who  herfelf  founded 
and  became  priorefs  of  the  Houfe  called  the  Magdalens,  by  Briftol, 
died  priorefs  thereof  March  I2th,  ii73[-4]. 

TIV/,  Mid.,  Mifera  are  certainly  corruptions  of  fome  part  of  the 
ancient  Latin  Service,  or  Pfalms,  ufed  on  each.^ 

The  word  Care  is  preferved  in  the  fubfequent  account  of  an  obfo- 
lete  cuftorn  at  marriages  in  this  kingdom.  “ According  to  the  ufe  of 
the  Church  of  Sarum,  when  there  was  a marriage  before  Mafs,  the 
parties  kneeled  together, and  had  a fine  linen  cloth  (called  the  Care  Cloth) 
laid  over  their  heads  during  the  time  of  Mafs,  till  they  received  the 
benedidtion,  and  then  were  difmified.' 

Ehe  “ Popifh  Kingdome”  has  the  following  fummary  for  Care 
Sunday ; ^ 

“ Now  comes  the  Sunday  forth,  of  this  fame  great  and  holy  fall; 

Here  doth  the  Pope  the  thriven  bleffe,  ablbluing  them  at  laft 
From  all  their  fmnes;  and  of  the  Jewes  the  law  he  doth  alow. 

As  if  the  power  of  God  had  not  luffirient  bene  till  now: 

Or  that  the  law  of  Moyles  here  were  Hill  of  force  and  might. 

In  thel'e  fame  happie  dayes,  when  Chrift  doth  raigne  with  heavenly  light. 

The  boyes  with  ropes  of  flraw  doth  frame  an  vgly  monfter  here. 

And  call  him  death,  whom  from  the  towne,  with  prowd  and  lolemne  there, 
To  hilles  and  valleyes  they  conuey,  and  villages  thereby. 

From  whence  they  Ifragling  doe  retnrne,  well  beaten  commonly. 

Thus  children  allb  beare,  with  fpeares,  their  cracknelles  round  about. 

And  two  they  haue,  whereof  the  one  is  called  Sommer  ftout, 

Apparalde  all  in  greene,  and  dreft  in  youthfull  fine  araye; 

The  other  Winter,  clad  in  mofl'e,  with  heare  all  hoare  and  graye  : 

Thel'e  two  togither  fight,  of  which  the  palme  doth  Sommer  get. 

From  hence  to  meate  they  go,  and  all  with  wine  their  whiftles  wet. 

The  other  toyes  that  in  this  time  of  holly  fafles  appeare, 

I loth  to  tell,  nor  order  like,  is  ufed  every  wheare.” 


’ In  the  “ Fefta  Anglo-Romana,”  Lond.  1678,  v.'e  are  told  that  the  firft  Sunday 
in  Lent  is  called  Quadragefima  or  Jnvocavit ; the  fecond  Reminifcere j the  third 
Oculi;  the  fourth  Latarej  the  fifth  Judicaj  and  thefixth  Dominica  Magna.  Oculi, 
from  the  entrance  of  tlie  14th  verfe  of  the  25th  Pfalm.  “ Oculi  mei  lemper  ad 
Dominum,”  &c.  Reminifcere,  from  the  entrance  of  the  5th  verfe  of  Pfalm  25, 
“ Reminifcere  Miferationum,’’  &c.,  and  fo  of  the  others. 

Thus  our  Tid  may  have  been  formed  from  the  beginning  of  Pfalms,  See.  Te 
deum — Mi  deus — Miferevt  mei. 

In  the  “ Statilfical  Account  of  Scotland,”  vol.  x.  p.  413,  “ Parifli  of  Tiry,  in 
Argylefliire,”  we  read:  “The  common  people  Hill  retain  fome  Roman  Catholic 
layings,  prayers,  and  oaths,  as  expletives;  fuch  as  ‘ Dias  Muire  let/  i.e.  God  and 
Mary  be  wdth  you ; ‘ Jir  Muire,'  fwearing  by  Mary,  See.” 

“ Prolfernant  fe  fponfus  et  fponfa  in  Oratione  ad  gradum  Altaris  : et  tento 
pallio  fuper  eos,  quod  teneant  (juatuor  Cleric!  in  fupcrpelliciis  ad  quatuor  cornua.” 
— Mifale  ad  Us.  Sarum,  1494. 

“ Fol.  49  b. 
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[In  Lancalhire,  or  fome  parts  of  it,  a fpiced  ale,  called  Braget  or 
Bragot  ufed  to  be  drunk  very  largely  on  this  day,  which  was  thence 
called  Bragot  Sunday. 

At  Bury,  in  Lancalhire,  on  Mid  Lent  Sunday,  which  is  there 
called  Simhlin  [Simnel]  Sunday,  fimnel  cakes  are  fold  openly  in  the 
{hops,  which  are  only  clofed  during  the  fervices. 

Simnel  is  from  the  Latin  Shnila,  the  fineft  part  of  the  flour.  By 
ftatute  51  Hen.  III.  Simnel  bread  [panis  ftmilageneus)  was  to  weigh 
two  {hillings  lefs  than  Waftell  bread.  I owe  thefe  two  items  of  infor- 
mation toPegge’s  “Curialia,”  i8i8,where  feveral  other  curious circum- 
ftances  connedled  with  this  very  ancient  ufage  are  brought  together. 


Whitten  (S»hut4n)  Sjaturhay, 

The  Saturday  in  Paflion  Week.  Forby,  in  his  “ Vocabulary,” 
1830,  fays  that  it  fhould  be  pronounced  Shutten,  or  Shut  In  Saturday ; 
it  is  the  day  on  which  our  Saviour  was  laid  in  the  fepulchre.] 


i&alm  S>unbay. 

“ Upon  Palme  Sonclaye  they  play  the  foies  fadely,  drawynge  after  them  an  AJJe  in 
a rope,  when  they  be  not  moche  diltante  from  the  Woden  Afl'e  that  they  drawe.” 
Pylgremage  of  pure  De-uotyon,  nevjly  tranjlatyd  into  Englifhe.  [1551.] 

This  is  called  Palm  Sunday  becaufe  on  that  day  the  boughs  of 
Yew-trees,  or  of  the  Sallow,  ufed  to  be  carried  in  proceflion, 
in  imitation  of  the  palm-boughs  which  the  Jews  ftrewed  in  the  way 
of  Chrift  when  he  went  up  to  Jerufalem.^ 

[In  the  “Gentleman's  Magazine”  for  March,  1780,  appears  the 
enfuing  extra£f  from  Voragine’s  “ Golden  Legend,”  firfl:  printed  in 
1483  : “ but  for  enchefon  that  we  haue  non  Olyue  that  berith  grene 
leef,  algate  therfore  we  take  Ewe  injlede  of  Palme  and  Olyue,  and 
beren  about  in  procefl'yon.”  In  Germany,  according  to  Naogeorgus, 
in  his  “ Popifh  Kingdome,”  they  were  accuftomed  to  fubffitute  willow 
for  Palm  and  Olive.] 

In  “Dives  and  Pauper,”  1493,  cap.  iv.  on  the  firfl  commandment, 
we  read  : “ On  Palme  Sondaye  at  proceflion  the  priefl  drawith  up 
the  veyle  before  the  rode,  and  falleth  down  to  the  ground  with  all  the 
people,  and  faith  thrice,  Ave  Rex  Nofer,  Hayle  be  thou  our  King. — 
He  fpeketh  not  to  the  image  that  the  carpenter  hath  made,  and  the 
peinter  painted,  but  if  the  priefl:  be  a foie,  for  that  flock  or  flone  was 
never  King  ; but  he  fpeakethe  to  hym  that  died  on  the  crofle  for  us  all, 
to  him  that  is  Kynge  of  all  thynge.” 

' Belith.  531,  p.  34,  Durand.  “ Explic.  Divin.  OHic.”  cap.  94.  in  Ram 
Palmai.  See  alfo  [“  Scintillula  Altaris,”  by  Edw.  Sparke,  1652.] 
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In  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill  in  the  city 
of  London,  from  the  17th  to  the  igth  year  of  King  Edw.  IV.,  I find 
the  following  entry:  “ Box  and  Palm  on  Palm  Sunday,  I2r/.”  And, 
ibid,  among  the  annual  Church  difburfements,  the  fubfequent : “ Palm., 
Box,  Calces,  and  Flowers,  Palm  Sunday  Eve,  ?>d.”  Ibid,  i486  : 
Item,  lox Jlowrs,obl'eyes,  and  for  Box  and  Palme  ayenft  PalmSondaye, 
fir/.”  Ibid.  1493  t “ Eor  fettyng  up  the  frame  over  the  porch  on  Palme 
Sonday  Eve,  fir/.”  Ibid.  1531  : “Paid  for  the  hire  of  the  Rayment 
for  the  Prophets,  I2r/.,  and  of  Clothes  of  Aras,  ir.  4r/.  for  Palm  Sun- 
day.”' In  Coates’s  “ Hillory  of  Reading,”  p.  216,  Churchwardens’ 
Accounts  of  St.  Laurence  Parifli,  1505  : “ It.  payed  to  the  Clerk  for 
fyngyng  of  the  Pajfion  on  Palme  Sunday,  in  ale,  id.”  P.  217.  1509. 
“ It.  p-iyed  for  a cj’rtof  baftard,  for  the  fingers  of  the  Pafshyon  on  Palme 
Sondaye,  iiijr/.”  P.  221.  1541.  “ Payd  to  Loreman  for  playing  the 
P'phett  (Prophet)  on  Palme  Sonday,  iiij^.”  ' 

Among  Dr.  Griffith’s  “ ExtraHs  from  the  old  Books  of  St.  Andrew 
Hubbard’s  parifh,”  I found:  1524-5.  “ To  James  Walker,  for  making 
dene  the  churchyard  ag’ft  Palm  Sonday,  id.”  Ibid.  “On  Palm  Sonday, 
for  Palm,  Cakes,  and  Fiowrs,  fir/,  ob.”  1526-7.  “ The  here  of  the 
Angel  on  Palme  Sonday,  8r/.”  “ Clothes  at  the  Tow’r  on  Palme  Son- 

day,  fir/.”  I535'7-  “ I’or  Brede,  Wyn,  and  Oyle,  on  Palm  Sonday, 
fir/.”  “ A Preefl:  and  Chylde  that  playde  a Mejfenger,  8^.”  1538-40. 

“ Rec’d  in  the  Church  of  the  Players,  ir.”  “ P’d  for  fyngyng  bread, 
id.”  “ For  the  Aungel,  \d.” 

In  Lyfons’  “Environs,”  - among  his  curious  Extrads  from  the 
Churchwardens’  and  Chamberlains’  Accounts  of  Kingfton  upon 
Thames,  occurs  the  following: 

“ I.  Hen.  VIII.  For  Ale  upon  Palm  Sonday  on  fyngyng  of  the 
Paffion  J0O.  or.  idF 

The  Palm-tree  was  common  in  Judea,  and  planted,  no  doubt,  every 
where  by  the  way-fides.  Sprigs  of  Box-wood  are  ftill  ufed  as  a fub- 
ftitute  for  Palms  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  The  Confecration 
Prayer  feems  to  leave  a latitude  for  the  fpecies  of  Palm  ufed  inftead  of 
the  real  Palm. 

“The  Feftyvall,”  15 n,  fol.  28,  fpeaking  of  the  Jews  ftrewing 
Palm-branches  before  Chrift,  fays  : “ And  thus  we  take  Palme  and 
Floures  in  the  proceflyon  as  they  dyde,  and  go  in  procefiyon  knelynge 
to  the  Crofle  in  the  worfliyp  and  mynde  of  hym  that  was  done  on  the 
Crofl'e,  worffiyppynge  and  welcomynge  hym  with  fonge  into  the 
Chyrche,  as  the  people  dyde  our  Lord  into  the  Cyte  of  Jherufalem. 
It  is  called  Palme  Sondaye  for  bycaufe  the  Palme  betokeneth  vyc- 
tory,  wherfore  all  Cryllen  people  fliolde  here  Palme  in  proceffyon,  in 
tokennynge  that  he  hath  foughten  w"'  the  fende  our  enemye,  and 
hath  the  vydory  of  hym.” 

[In  the  “ Durham  Ritual,”  the  expreffion  is  : “ hos  palmarum 
caterarumque  frondium  ramos.” 


' Nichols’s  “ 1 lliilbations  ol  the  Manners  and  Expences  of  Antient  Times.” 
■ Vol.  i.  p.  7.51. 
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But  the  tree  vulgarly  called  the  Palm  among  us  is  in  reality  the  fal- 
low., and  under  the  more  ambitious  name  the  latter  occurs  in  modern 
literature.  There  was  no  ground  for  travelling  fo  far  to  find  an  expla- 
nation of  what  was  really  meant  by  our  elder  writers  (including  Shalcef- 
peare  himfelf),  when  they  fpoke  of  the  palm,  as  if  it  had  been  a native 
of  Britain.  They  are  thus  abfolved  from  one  more  wrongly  imputed 
folecifm. 

In  MS.  Sloane,  2478,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  are  the  following 
lines  on  Palm  Sunday  : 

“ Nou  ^ee  that  bereth  to  day  ^our  palme, 

Wei  autye  ye  queme  fuch  a qualm, 
to  Crift  your  herte  al  yyve ; 

As  dude  the  chyldren  of  tholde  lawe, 

Jyf  ye  hym  lovede,  ye  fcholde  wel  vawe 
boe  by  tyme  fchryve. 

Lewede,  that  bereth  palm  an  honde, 

That  nuteth  what  palm  ys  tonderftonde, 
anon  ichulle  you  telle  ; 

Hit  is  a tokne  that  alle  and  fome 
That  buth  y-fchryve,  habbeth  overcome 
alle  the  develes  of  helle. 

^yf  eny  habbeth  braunches  y-broyt. 

And  buth  un-fchryve,  har  boft  nys  noyt 
ayee  the  fend  to  fyyte  ; 

Hy  maketh  ham  holy  as  y were, 

Vort  hy  boe  fchryve  hy  fchulleth  boe  Ikere 
of  loem  of  hevene  lyyte.” 

In  an  anonymous  contemporary  narrative  of  the  Reftoration  of  King 
Edward  IV.  in  1471,  printed  for  the  Camden  Society  in  1838,  there  is 
an  account,  rather  too  long  to  tranfcribe,  of  a happy  portent  which  befell 
the  King  at  Daventry,  on  Palm  Sunday,  while  the  royal  party  was 
attending  Divine  fervice  in  the  parilh  church.  It  appears  that  Edward, 
during  his  misfortunes,  had  vowed,  the  firft  time  that  he  beheld,  on  his 
return  to  his  kingdom,  an  image  of  St.  Anne,  to  pay  his  devotions  to  it, 
and  make  an  oblation.  There  chanced  to  be  a fmall  alabafter  figure  of 
the  Saint  juft  above  the  fpot  where  the  monarch  himfelf  was  kneeling, 
attached  to  a pillar,  and  it  was  enclofed  and  hidden  from  view  in  a 
wooden  cafe,  according  to  the  ufual  pradlice,  which  was  that  the  image 
Ihould  not  be  vifible  from  Alh-Wednefday  to  the  morning  of  Eafter- 
Sunday.  But  on  the  prefent  occafion,  the  cafe  enihrining  the  figure  of 
St.  Anne  miraculoufly  opened  of  its  own  accord,  and  then  clofed  again 
fpontaneoufly,  and  then  once  more  opened,  and  remained  fo,  in  the 
fight  of  the  whole  congregation.  This  was  pronounced  to  be  an  omen 
of  good  fortune  in  ftore  for  King  Edward,  and  his  majefty,  before 
leaving  the  church,  gave  a handfome  donation  to  God  and  our  holy  lady 
St.  Anne. 

There  is  a curious  allufion  to  the  obfervances  of  Palm  Sunday  in  the 
“ Demaundes  Joyous,”  1511:  Demaunde.  What  daye  in  the  yere  ben 
the  flyes  mooft  aferdc  Reply.  That  is  on  Palme  Sonday,  whan  they 
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fe  euery  body  haue  an  handeful  of  palme  in  theyr  hande,  they  wene  it 
is  to  kyll  theym  with.”] 

Stow,  in  his  “ Survey,”  tells  us,  “ that  in  the  week  before  Eafter, 
had  ye  great  fbewes  made  for  the  fetching  in  of  a twijhd  tree  or  with., 
as  they  termed  it,  out  of  the  woods  into  the  King’s  houfe,  and  the  like 
into  every  man’s  houfe  of  honour  or  worfliip.”  This  muft  alfo  have 
been  a fubftitute  for  the  Palm.^  [There  was  a fuperftition  in  Ger- 
many, according  to  Naogeorgus,  that  thefe  boughs  of  the  palm  (as  they 
were  called)  poifelled  the  property  of  protedling  the  holders  againft 
ftorms  and  thunder.] 

Coles,  alfo,  in  his  “ Adam  in  Eden,”  fays  ; “ The  [willow]  blofibms 
come  forth  before  any  leaves  appear,  and  are  in  their  moft  flourifhing 
eftate  ufually  before  Eajier,  divers  gathering  them  to  deck  up  their 
houfes  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  therefore  the  faid  flowers  are  called  Palme.” 
Newton,  in  his  “ Herball  for  the  Bible,”  1587,  p.  206,  after  men- 
tioning that  the  Box-tree  and  the  Palm  were  often  confounded  together, 
adds  : “ This  error  grew  (as  I thinke)  at  the  firft  for  that  the  common 
people  in  fome  countries  ufeto  decke  their  church  with  the  boughes 
and  branches  thereof  on  the  Sunday  next  afore  Eafter,  commonly  called 
Palme  Sunday  ; for  at  that  time  of  the  yeare  all  other  trees,  for  the 
moft  part,  are  not  blowen  or  bloomed.” 

In  Churchwardens’  Accompts,  of  St.  Martin  Outwich,  London, 


‘ By  an  A6f  of  Common  Council,  i and  2 Phil,  and  Mary,  for  retrenching  ex- 
pences  among  other  things,  it  was  ordered,  “that  from  henceforth  t/iere  Jhall  be  no 
WYTH  fetcht  ho7ne  at  the  Maiors  or  Sheriffs  Houfes.  Neither  (hall  they  keep  any 
lord  of  mifrule  in  any  of  their  houfes.” — Strjjpe' s Sto'w,  Book  i.  p.  24.6. 

In  the  “Statiilical  Account  of  Scotland,”  vol.  xv.  p.  45,  Parifh  of  Lanark,  wre 
read  of  “a  gala  kept  by  the  boys  of  the  Grammar-fchool,  beyond  all  memory,  in 
regard  to  date,  on  the  Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday.  They  then  parade  the  ftreets 
w'ith  a Palm,  or  its  fubftitute,  a large  tree  of  the  Willow  kind,  Salix  caprea,  in 
blolTom,  ornamented  with  daffodils,  mezereon,  and  box-tree.  This  day  is  called  Palm 
Saturday-,  and  the  cuftom  is  certainly  a Popirti  relic  of  very  ancient  (landing.” 

To  wear  the  Willow  on  other  occafions  has  long  implied  a man’s  being  forfaken 
by  his  miftrel's.  Take  the  following,  from  Bold’s  “ Wit  a Sporting,”  1657 : 

“ THE  WILLOW  GARLAND. 

A Willow  Garland  thou  didft  fend 
Perfum’d  laft  day  to  me, 

Which  did  but  only  this  portend  : 

I was  forfook  by  thee. 

Since  it  is  fo,  I’le  tell  the  what. 

To-morrow  thou  ftialt  fee 
Me  wearc  the  Willow,  after  that 
To  dye  upon  the  tree.” 

The  Columbine,  too,  by  the  following  pafl'age  from  “ Browne's  Paftorals,’’  has 
had  the  fame  import.  Book  ii.  p.  81  : 

“ The  Columbine,  in  tawdng  often  taken. 

Is  then  afcrib’d  to  fuch  as  are  forfaken.” 

[Herrick  bears  fimilar  teftimony  in  his  “ Verfes  to  the  Willow  Tree,”  and  indeed 
the  illuftrations  of  this  fubjefl  are  innumerable,  but  why  Brand  thruft  this  topic  into 
the  middle  of  one  totally  unconneAed  with  it  I cannot  divine.] 
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occur  under  1510-11  : “ Firft,  paid  for  Paltne^  Box-Jioures.,  and  Cakes, 
Under  1525  ; “ Paid  for  Palme  on  Palme  Sunday,  ij'^.”  “ Paid 
for  Kaks,  Flowers  and  low,  ij‘f  ” 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  given  the  following  account  of  her  cere- 
monies on  this  day.  “ The  blefled  Sacrament  reverently  carried,  as 
it  were  Chrift,  upon  the  Afs,  with  ftrawing  of  buflies  and  flowers, 
bearing  of  Palms,  fetting  out  boughs,  fpreading  and  hanging  up  the 
richeft  clothes,  &c.  all  done  in  a very  goodly  ceremony  to  the  honour 
of  Chrifl:,  and  the  memory  of  his  triumph  upon  this  day.”^ 

In  the  “ Doftrine  of  the  Mafle  Booke,”  1554,  we  have : “ When  the 
Gofpel  is  ended,  let  ther  follow  the  halowyng  of  flouers  and  braunches 
by  the  prieft,  being  araied  with  a redde  cope,  upon  the  thyrde  flep  of 
the  Altare,  turning  him  toward  the  South  : the  Palmes,  wyth  the 
floures,  being  fyrft  laied  afide  upon  the  Altere  for  the  Clarkes,  and  for 
the  other  upon  the  fteppe  of  the  Altere  on  the  South  fyde.”  Prayers  ; 

“■  I conjure  the,  thou  Creature  of  Flouers  and  Braunches,  in  the 
name  of  God  the  Father  Almighty,  and  in  the  name  of  Jefu  Chrifl:  hys 
fonne  our  Lord,  and  in  the  vertue  of  the  Holy  Goft.  Therfore  be 
thou  rooted  out  and  difplaced  from  this  Creature  ot  Flouers  and 
Braunches,  al  thou  ftrength  of  the  Adverfary,  al  thou  Hoft  of  the 
Divell,  and  al  thou  power  of  the  enemy,  even  every  alTault  of  Divels, 
that  thou  overtake  not  the  foote  fteps  of  them  that  hafte  unto  the  Grace 
of  God.  Thorow  him  that  Ihal  come  to  judge  the  quicke  and  the 
deade  and  the  world  by  fyre.  Amen.” 

“ Almightye  eternal  God,  who  at  the  pouring  out  of  the  floude 
diddeft  declare  to  thy  fervaunt  Noe  by  the  mouthe  of  a dove,  bearing 
an  olive-braunch,  that  peace  was  reftored  agayne  upon  earth,  we 
humblye  befeche  the  that  thy  truthe  may  fandlifie  this  Creature  of 
Flouers  and  Branches,  and  flips  of  Palmes,  or  bowes  of  trees,  which 
we  offer  before  the  prefence  of  thy  glory ; that  the  devoute  people 
bearing  them  in  their  handes,  may  meryte  to  optayne  the  grace  of  thy 
benediccion.  Thorowe  Chrifte,”  &c. 

There  follow  other  Prayers,  in  which  occur  thefe  paffages  ; After 
the  Flowers  and  Branches  are  fprinkled  with  Holy  Water — “ Bleffe 
and  fandfifie  thefe  Braunches  of  Palmes,  and  other  Trees  and 
Flouers” — concluding  with  this  rubrick  : “ So  whan  thefe  thinges  are 
fynyfhed,  let  the  Palmes  immediately  be  diftributed.”  - 


‘ The  Rhemifts,  in  their  Franflation  of  the  New  Teftament,  as  cited  by  Bourne, 
chapter  xxii. 

[See  alfo  “ MiiTale  ad  ufum  Sarum,”  1555,  where  the  forms  are  allb  given.  It 
feems  that  fprigs  of  flowers  were  alfo  confecrated  or  hallowed  at  this  time.]  “ I once 
knew  a foolifh,  cock-brained  Prieft,”  fays  Newton,  in  his  “ Herball  to  the  Bible,” 
p 207,  “ which  miniftered  to  a certaine  yoong  man  the  Ajhes  0/  Boxe,  being  (forfooth) 
halloived  on  Palme  Sunday,  according  to  the  fuperftitious  order  and  doctrine  of  the 
Romilh  Church,  which  alhes  he  mingled  with  their  unholie  holie  water,  ufmg  to 
the  fame  a kinde  of  fantafticall,  or  rather  fanaticall,  doltifti,  and  ridiculous  exorcifme  ; 
which  woorthy,  worftiipfull  medicine  (as  he  perl'uaded  the  (landers  by)  had  vertue 
to  drinje  aix/ay  any  ague,  and  to  kill  the  worms.  Well,  it  fo  fell  out,  that  the  ague, 
indeed,  was  driven  away  ; but,  God  knoweth,  with  the  death  of  the  poore  yoong 
man.  And  no  marvell.  For  the  leaves  ot  Boxe  be  deleterious,  poilbnous,  deadlie, 
and  to  the  bodie  ot  man  very  noilbme,  dangerous,  and  peftilent.” 
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P'ulke,  on  the  part  of  the  Proteftants,  has  confidered  all  this  in  a 
different  light  from  the  Rhemifts.  “ Your  Palm-Sunday  Proceffion,” 
fays  he,  “ was  horrible  idolatry,  and  abufing  the  Lord’s  Inftitution,  who 
ordained  his  Supper  to  be  eaten  and  drunken,  not  to  be  carried  about 
in  proceffion  like  a heathenifh  idol  : but  it  is  pretty  fport  that  you  make 
the  Priefts  that  carry  this  idol  to  fupply  the  room  of  the  Afs  on  which 
Chrift  did  ride.  Thus  you  turn  the  holy  myflery  of  Chrift’s  riding 
to  Jerufalem  to  a May-game  and  pagent-play.”  ‘ 

It  is  ftill  cuftomary  with  our  boys,  both  in  the  South^  and  North  of 
England,  to  go  out  and  gather  flips  with  the  Willow-flowers  or  buds 
at  this  time.  Thefe  feem  to  have  been  felefled  as  fubffitutes  for  the 
real  Palm,  becaufe  they  are  generally  the  only  things,  at  this  feafon, 
which  can  be  eafily  come  at,  in  which  the  power  of  vegetation  can  be 
difcovered.^ 


‘ Fulke  in  loc.  Matt. 

’ It  is  even  yet  a common  praftice  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  young 
people  go  a palming;  and  the  fallow  is  fold  in  London  ftreets  for  the  whole  week 
preceding  Palm  Sunday.  In  the  North,  it  is  called  “going  a palmfoning  or 
palmfning.” 

® In  “ A (Irort  Defcription  of  Antichrift,”  &c.  is  the  following  : “ They  alfo,  upon 
Palmes  Sonday,  lifte  up  a cloth,  and  fay,  hayle  our  Kynge  ! to  a rood  made  of  a 
wooden  blocke,”  fol.  26.  At  fol.  8 is  noted  the  popilli  “ hallowinge  of  Palme 
Stickes.” 

In  “ A Dialogue,  or  familiar  Talke,  betwene  two  neighbours,  concernyng  the 
chyefeft  Ceremonyes  that  were,  by  the  mighti  power  ol  Gods  moft  holie  pure  worde 
fupprelfed  in  Englande,  and  nowe  for  our  un  worthines  fet  up  agayne  by  the  Bilhoppes, 
the  Impes  of  Antichrill,  &c.  1554,”  it  appears  that  CrolTes  of  Palme  were,  in  the 
papal  times,  carried  about  in  the  purfe  [and  placed  upon  doors],  Thefe  CrolTes  were 
made  on  Palme  Sunday,  in  PalTion  time,  of  hallowed  Palm.  See  fignat.  D.  iii.-iv. 
“ But  tell  me,  Nicholas,  hath  not  thy  wyfe  a Croffe  of  Palme  aboute  her?  (Nic/i.') 
Yes,  in  her  purfe.” 

The  ceremony  of  bearing  Palms  on  Palm  Sunday  was  retained  in  England  after 
fome  others  had  dropped,  and  was  one  of  thofe  which  Henry  VIII.  in  1536,  declared 
were  not  to  be  contemned  and  call  away.  In  an  original  Proclamation,  printed  and 
dated  26th  February  30  Henry  VIII.  occurs  the  following  claufe  : “On  Palme 
Sonday  it  llrall  be  declared  that  bearing  of  Palmes  renueth  the  memorie  of  the  re- 
ceivinge  of  Chrilte  in  lyke  maner  into  Jerufalem  before  his  deathe.”  A limilar 
interpretation  of  this  ceremony  to  that  given  in  the  above  occurs  in  BiHiop  Bonner’s 
“ Injunftions,”  1555,  fignat.  A 2.  “ To  cary  their  Palmes  difcreatlye,”is  among  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cuftoms  cenfured  by  Bale  in  his  “ Declaration  of  Bonners  Articles,” 
1554,  fignat.  D,  and  (D  2 ‘verfo)  “to  conjure  Palmes.”  In  Howes’  edition  of 
“ Stowe’s  Chronicle,”  it  is  Hated,  under  the  year  1 548,  that  “ this  yeere  the  ceremony 
of  bearing  of  Palmes  on  Palme  Sonday  was  left  off,  and  not  ufed  as  before.”  That 
the  remembrance  of  this  cuftom,  however,  was  not  loft  is  evident.  In  “ Articles  to 
be  enquired  of  within  the  Archdeaconry  of  Yorke,  by  the  Churche  Wardens  and 
fwornemen,  a.d.  163 — ” (any  year  till  1640),  4to.  Lond.  b.  1.  I find  the  following, 
alluding,  it  fttould  feem,  both  to  this  day  and  Holy  Thurfday. — “ Whether  there 
be  any  fuperjiitious  ufe  of  Crojfes  with  Towels,  Palmes,  Metwands,  or  other  memories 
of  idolaters.” 

In  “ Fuller’s  Church  Hiftory,”  alfo,  p.  222,  we  read  that  “ bearing  of  Palms  on 
Palm  Sunday  is  in  memory  of  the  receiving  of  Chrift  into  Hierufalem  a little  before 
his  death,  and  that  we  may  have  the  fame  defire  to  receive  him  into  our  hearts.” 
Wheatley,  from  Collier,  informs  us,  that  Palms  were  ufed  to  be  borne  here  with  us 
till  2 Edward  VI.  ; and  the  Rhemifti  tranflators  of  the  New  Teftament  mention 
allb  the  bearing  of  Palms  on  this  day  in  their  country  when  it  was  Catholic. 

In  Bale’s  “ Yet  a Courfe  at  the  Romifhe  Foxe,”  1542,  fignat.  D 4,  the  author 
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“ Upon  Palm  Sunday,”  fays  Carew,  in  his  “ Survey  of  Cornwall,” 
p.  144,  “at  our  Lady  Nant’s  Well,  at  Little  Colan,  idle-headed 
ieekers  reforted,  with  a palm  Crofle  in  one  hand  and  an  Offering  in 
the  other.  The  Offering  fell  to  the  prieft’s  fhare,  the  Crofs  they 
threw  into  the  Well,  which,  if  it  fwamme,  the  party  ffiould  outlive 
that  yeare  ; if  it  funk,  a fhort  enfuing  death  was  boded,  and,  perhaps, 
not  altogether  untruly,  while  a foolifti  conceyt  of  this  halfenyng  might 
the  fooner  help  it  onwards.” 

[A  correfpondent  of  “Notes  and  Queries  obferves  that  “ the  far- 
mers and  labourers  of  this  immediate  neighbourhood  (Winchefter) 
have  a common  idea  that,  from  whatever  quarter  the  wind  blows  for 
the  moft  part  on  Palm  Sunday,  it  will  continue  to  blow  from  the  fame 
quarter  for  the  moff  part  during  the  enfuing  fummer.” 

In  Gloucefterfhire  there  is  a curious  notion  that  if  flowers  are  fown 
on  Palm  Sunday  the  feeds  will  become  double. 

At  Caiftor  Church,  in  Lincolnfhire,  a cuftom  prevails  on  Palm 
Sunday  annually,  which  has  been  overlooked  by  Blount  and  Beckwith. 
A deputy  from  Broughton  comes  to  Caiftor  Church  on  Palm  Sunday 
morning,  and  places  himfelf  in  the  north  porch,  at  or  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  firft  leffon  for  the  day.  He  has  in  his  hand  a gad- 
whip^^  which  he  cracks  thrice  in  front  of  the  porch  entrance  ; he  then 
wraps  the  thong  round  the  flock,  places  fome  rods  of  mountain-afli 
lengthwife  upon  it,  and  binds  the  whole  with  a bit  of  whipcord.  Next 
he  attaches  to  the  whip-flock  a purfe  containing  two  fliillings,'’  and 
this  done,  he  walks  in  and  flands  before  the  reading  delk  till  the  fecond 
leffon  commences  ; he  then  approaches  flill  nearer,  till  he  can  wave 
the  purfe  over  the  minifler’s  head  ; when  he  has  completed  this  part 
of  the  ceremony,  he  kneels  down  on  a culhion  put  for  him,  and  holds 
the  purfe  over  the  clergyman  till  the  lefl'on  is  finifhed.  After  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  fervice  he  takes  the  whip  and  purfe  to  the  adjacent  ham- 
let of  Undon,  and  leaves  it  at  the  manor-houfe.  The  whip  is  renewed 
yearly,  and  by  this  jocular  tenure  certain  property  in  Broughton  parifh 
is  held.” 

This  is  known  in  Northamptonfliire  and  Hertfordfliire  as  “ Fig 
Sunday.”  Baker,  writing  in  1854,  fays  : “ It  is  the  univerfal  cuftom 
with  both  rich  and  poor  to  eat  figs  on  this  day.  On  the  Saturday  pre- 
ceding this  day,  the  market  at  Northampton  is  abundantly  fupplied 
with  figs,  and  there  are  more  purchafed  at  this  time  than  throughout 
the  reft  of  the  year  : even  the  charity  children  in  fome  places  are  re- 
galed with  them.  . . . No  conjedture  is  offered  as  to  the  origin  or 


enumerates  fome  “ auncyent  rytes  and  lawdable  ceremonyes  of  holy  churche,”  then 
it  (hould  feem  laid  afide,  in  the  following  cenfure  of  the  Bilhop  : “ Than  ought  my 
Lorde  alfo  to  fuffre  the  fame  felfe  ponnylhment  for  not  rojlyng  egges  in  the  Palme 
ajhes  fyre,"  &c. 

' lit  Series,  vol.  i.  p.  363. 

* [A  Lincolnfliire  meafure  of  ten  feet.  The  whip  is  made  of  mountain-afli,  or 
any  other  wood,  and  is  wrapt  round,  half-way  down,  with  white  leather  ; the  thong, 
which  is  very  large,  is  alfo  of  white  leather.] 

’ [Anciently,  four-and-twcnty  fdver  pennies  were  ufual.] 
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purpofe  of  this  fingular  cuftom.  May  it  not  have  Tome  reference  to 
Chrift’s  defiring  to  eat  figs  the  day  after  his  triumphant  entrance  into 
Jerufalem  ? A correfpondent  of  Hone,  in  the  “Year  Book,”  col. 
1593,  “ At  Kempton,  in  Hertfordfhire,  five  miles  from 

Hertford,  it  hath  long  been,  and,  for  aught  the  writer  knoweth, 
ftill  is,  a cuftom  for  the  inhabitants,  ‘ rich  and  poor,  great  and  fmall,’ 
to  eat  figs  on  the  Sunday  before  Eafter,  there  termed  ‘ Fig  Sunday.’ 
A dealer  in  ‘ groceries,’  refident  at  Kempton,  affirmed  to  me 
from  his  own  lengthy  obfervations,  that  more  figs  are  fold  in  the  vil- 
lage the  few  days  previous  than  in  all  the  year  befide.”  This  was 
written  in  1832.] 

The  Ruffians  (of  the  Greek  Church)  have  a very  folemn  proceffion 
on  Palm  Sunday. 


ail  jFools’  2Day. 

{Firji  of  Jpril.) 

“ Wliile  April  morn  her  Folly’s  throne  exalts; 

While  Dob  calls  Nell,  and  laughs  becaul’e  (he  halts; 

While  Nell  meets  Tom,  and  lays  his  tail  is  loofe. 

Then  laughs  in  turn,  and  calls  poor  Thomas  gool'e ; 

Let  us,  my  Mufe,  thro’  Folly’s  harvell  range. 

And  glean  Tome  Moral  into  Wildom's  grange.” 

Verfes  on  federal  Occajions,  1782,  p.  50. 

Maurice,'  fpeaking  of  “ the  firft  of  April,  or  the  ancient  Feaft 
of  the  Vernal  Equinox,  equally  obferved  in  India  and  Britain,” 
tells  us  ; “ The  firft  of  April  was  anciently  obferved  in  Britain  as 
a high  and  general  Feftival,  in  which  an  unbounded  hilarity  reigned 
through  every  order  of  its  inhabitants  ; for  the  fun,  at  that  period  of 
the  year,  entering  into  the  fign  Aries,  the  New  Year,  and  with  it  the 
feafon  of  rural  fports  and  vernal  delight,  was  then  fuppofed  to  have 
commenced.  The  proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  obfervance  of 
this  annual  Feftival,  as  well  as  the  probability  of  its  original  eftablifli- 
ment  in  an  Afiatic  region,  arifes  from  the  evidence  of  fadls  afforded  us 
by  Aftronomy.  Although  the  reformation  of  the  year  by  the  Julian 
and  Gregorian  Calendars,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  period  of  its  com- 
mencement to  a different  and  far  nobler  fyftem  of  theology,  have  oc- 
cafioned  the  feftival  fports,  anciently  celebrated  in  this  country  on  the 
firft  of  April,  to  have  long  fince  ceafed  : and  although  the  changes  oc- 
cafioned,  during  a long  lapfe  of  years,  by  the  Ihifting  of  the  Equinodlial 
points,  have  in  Afia  itfelf  been  productive  of  important  Aftronomical 


' “ Indi.in  Anticjuities,”  vol.  vi.  p.  71. 
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alterations,  as  to  the  exa£l:  era  of  the  commencement  of  the  year  ; 
yet,  on  both  continents,  fome  very  remarkable  traits  of  the  jocundity 
which  then  reigned,  remain  even  to  thefe  diftant  times.  Of  thofe 
preferved  in  Britain,  none  of  the  lead:  remarkable  or  ludicrous  is  that 
relic  of  its  priftine  pleafantry,  the  general  practice  of  making  April- 
Fools,  as  it  is  called,  on  the  firft  day  of  that  month  : but  this.  Colonel 
Pearce  proves*  to  have  been  an  immemorial  cuftom  among  the  Hindoos, 
at  a celebrated  Feftival  holden  about  the  fame  period  in  India,  which  is 
called  ‘the  Hull  Feftival.’  During  the  Huli,  when  mirth  and  feftivity 
reign  among  the  Hindoos  of  every  clafs,  one  fubjedl  of  diverfion  is  to 
fend  people  on  errands  and  expeditions  that  are  to  end  in  difappointment, 
and  raife  a laugh  at  the  expenfe  of  the  perfon  fent.  The  Huli  is  always 
in  March,  and  the  laft  day  is  the  general  holiday.  I have  never  yet  heard 
any  account  of  the  origin  of  this  Englifh  cuftom  ; but  it  is  unqueftion- 
ably  very  ancient,  and  is  ftill  kept  up  even  in  great  towns,  though  lefs 
in  them  than  in  the  country.  With  us,  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
lower  clafs  of  people  ; but  in  India,  high  and  low  join  in  it ; and  the  late 
Suraja  Doulab,  I am  told,  was  very  fond  of  making  Huli  Fools,  though 
he  was  a MufTulman  of  the  higheft  rank.  They  carry  the  joke  here  fo 
far,  as  to  fend  letters,  making  appointments,  in  the  name  of  perfons 
who  it  is  known,  muft  be  ablent  from  their  houfe  at  the  time  fixed 
upon;  and  the  laugh  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  trouble  given.’ 
The  leaft  inquiry  into  the  ancient  cuftoms  of  Perfia,  or  the  minuteft 
acquaintance  with  the  general  aftronomical  mythology  of  Afia,  would 
have  taught  Colonel  Pearce  that  the  boundlefs  hilarity  and  jocund 
fports  prevalent  on  the  firft  day  of  April  in  England,  and  during  the 
Huli  Feftival  of  India,  have  their  origin  in  the  ancient  pradtice of  cele- 
brating, with  feftival  rites,  the  period  of  the  Vernal  Equinox,  or  the 
day  when  the  new  year  of  Perfia  anciently  began.” 

A cuftom,  fays  “the  Speftator,”  prevails  everywhere  among  us  on 
the  firft  of  April,  when  everybody  ftrives  to  make  as  many  Pools  as 
he  can.-  The  wit  chiefly  confifts  in  fending  perfons  on  what  are 
called  “ fleevelefs^  errands,”  for  the  “ Hiftory  of  Eve’s  Mother,”  for 


' ‘ Afiatic  Refearches,’  vol.  ii.  p.  334. 

[’  Poor  Robin,  in  his  “ Almanack  for  1760,”  alludes  to  All  Fools’  Day,  and  to 
the  praftice  of  fending  perfons  “ to  dance  Moll  Dixon’s  round,”  and  winds  up  with 
the  query — Which  is  the  greateft  fool,  the  man  that  went,  or  he  that  fent  him  ?] 

“ Why  do  they  call  the  Quirinalia  the  Feaft  of  P’ools?  Either,  becaufe  they 
allowed  this  day  (as  Juba  tells  us)  to  thofe  who  could  not  afcertain  their  own  tribes, 
or  becaufe  they  permitted  thofe  who  hadmilfed  the  celebration  of  the  Foi  nacalia  in 
their  proper  tribes,  along  with  the  relt  of  the  people,  either  out  of  negligence,  ab- 
fence,  or  ignorance,  to  hold  their  felfival  apart  on  this  day.’’  Phi.  Quaeft.  Rom.  5 
Opera,  cum  Xylandri  notis,  fol.  Franc.  1599,  tom.  ii.  p.  285.  [The  tranllation 
was  communicated  to  Mr.  Brand  by  the  Rev.  W.  Walter,  of  Chrift’s  College, 
Cambridge.] 

The  Quirinalia  were  obferved  in  honour  of  Romulus  on  the  i ith  of  the  kal.  of 
March  5 that  is,  the  19th  of  February.  The  Fornacalia,  inftituted  by  Numa,  in 
honour  of  the  God  Fornax,  were  held  on  the  12th  of  the  kal.  of  March,  /.  e.  on 
the  i8th  of  February. 

P The  meaning  of  this  term  is  fo  well  underftood  at  the  prefent  time,  that  Mr. 
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“ Pigeon’s  Milk,”  with  fimilar  ridiculous  abfurdities.  He  takes  no  notice 
of  the  rife  of  this  fingular  kind  of  Anniverfary.  [But  Dr.  Pegge,  in 
the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  1766,  has  a tolerably  plaufible  con- 
jedture  that  the  firft  of  April  ceremonies  may  be  deducible  from  the 
old  New  Year’s  Day  rejoicings.  New  Year’s  Day  formerly  falling 
on  the  25th  of  March,  the  firft  of  April  would  have  been  the  odfaves 
on  which  the  proceedings  may  have  terminated  with  fome  fuch  mum- 
meries as  thefe.  A writer  in  one  of  the  papers,  under  date  of  April  i, 
1792,  advances  a fimilar  theory,  not  aware  that  he  had  been  antici- 
pated. 

Mr.  Brand  has  a very  long  note  here,  with  extracts  of  no  fpecial 
pertinence,  from  Goldfmith’s  “ Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  Ward’s  “ War 
of  the  Elements,”  1708,  p.  55,  a tra£t  called  “The  Firft  of  April  j 
or,Triumphs  of  Folly,”  1777,  and  the  “ World  ” newfpaper,  No.  10.] 

The  French  too  have  their  Jll  Fools’  Day^  and  call  the  perfon  im- 
pofed  upon  “ an  April  Fifh,”  PoiJfoji  d’ Avril.,  whom  we  term  an  April 
Fool.  Bellingen,!  in  his  “ Etymology  of  French  Proverbs,”  endea- 
vours at  an  explanation  of  this  cuftom  the  word  “ Poifton,”  he  con- 
tends, is  corrupted,  through  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  from  “ Paf- 
fion  ” and  length  of  time  has  almoft  totally  defaced  the  original  inten- 
tion, which  was  to  perpetuate  the  recolledlion  of  the  indignities  to 
which  our  Saviour  was  fubjedfed  before  his  crucifixion.  [But  the  ex- 
planation is  decidedly  unfatisfadfory. 

Mr.  Brand  has  here  entered  at  fome  length  into  the  queftion — 
whether  the  French  Feajl  of  Fools  and  our  own  April  Fools’  Day  were 
the  fame  inftitution  or  diftindl  ones.  There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt 
that  they  were  diftindl  and  unconnedled,  fave  in  one  or  two  points  of 


Brand’s  long  note,  citing  illuftrations  of  its  fenfe  and  ufe,  leemed  fuperfluous.  He 
([uotes  paflages  from  John  Heywood,  Braithwaite’s  “ Whiinzies,”  Hall’s  “Satires,” 
and  Whitlock’s  “Zootoinia.”] 

' “L’Etymologie  ou  Explication  des  Provei  bes  Francois  par  Fleury  de  Bellingen,” 
1656,  p.  34. 

Minrtievv  renders  the  expreffion,  “ PoilTon  d’Avril,”  a young  bawd  ; a page  turned 
pandar ; a mackerell ; which  is  thus  explained  by  Bellingen:  “Je  fgay  que  la 
plus  part  du  monde  ignorant  cette  raifon,  I’attribue  a une  autre  caufe,  & que 
parceque  les  tnarchands  de  chair  /lumaine,  ou  courtiers  de  \ tnxss,  font  deputes,  afaire 
de  mejfages  d' Amour,  & courent  de  part  et  d' autre  pour  faire  leur  infame  traffic,  on 
prend  auffiy  plaifir  a faire  courir  ceux  qu  on  choifit  a ce  jour  Id  pour  objet  de  raillerie, 
comrne  fi  on  leur  ojouloit  faire  exercer  ce  mejlier  honteux."  Ibid.  He  then  confelTes 
his  ignorance  why  the  month  of  April  is  felefted  for  this  purpofe,  unlefs,  fays  he, 
“on  account  of  its  being  the  feafon  for  catching  mackerell,  or  that  men,  awaking 
from  the  torpidity  of  the  winter  feafon,  are  particularly  influenced  by  the  paflions, 
which,  fuddenly  breaking  forth  from  a long  (lumber,  excite  them  to  the  purfuit  of 
their  wonted  pleafures.”  This  may  perhaps  account  for  the  origin  of  the  word 
“ macquereau”  in  its  obfcene  fenfe.  For  a (peculation  upon  the  origin,  &c.,of  All 
Fool’s  Day,  fee  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine  ” for  July,  1783,  p.  578.  Mr.  Douce,  in 
the  MSS.  notes  to  his  interleaved  copy  of  the  “ Popular  Antiquities”  allb  inclines 
to  this  view. 

Leroux,  “ Diftionnaire  Comique,”  tom.  i.  p 70. 

“ Et  fi  n’y  a ne  danger  ne  peril 
Mais  j’en  (eray  voftre  poifl'on  d’Avril.” 

PoeJ'ies  de  Pierre  Mich ault.  Goujet  Bibliolh.  Frang.  tom.  ix  p.  351. 
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their  general  charafter.  I cannot  think  that  Mr.  Brand’s  own  remarks, 
or  thofe  of  a writer  he  has  quoted,  are  worth  retaining  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  bafed  as  they  are  on  miftaken  premifes,  and  irrelevant  to  the  fub- 
je£l-matter  accordingly.] 

Pennant,  in  his  “Zoology,”^  tells  us  : “ It  is  very  fingular  that  moft 
nations  give  the  name  of  their  favourite  difh  to  the  facetious  attendant 
on  every  mountebank  ; thus  the  Dutch  call  him  Pickle  Herring ; the 
Italians,  Macaroni ; the  French,  ^ean  Potage;  the  Germans,  Hans 
IVurJl,  i.e.  Jack  Saufage  ; and  we  dignify  him  with  the  title  of  yack 
Pudding."  [It  has  been  conjedlured  (with  no  particular  probability) 
that  Andrew  Borde,  the  facetious  phyfician  of  Henry  the  Eighth’s 
time,  was  the  original  Merry  Andrew.-] 

In  the  “ Britifh  Apollo,”  1708,^  is  the  following  query  ; “ Whence 
proceeds  the  cuftom  of  making  April  Fools.?  Anfwer. — It  may  not 
improperly  be  derived  from  a memorable  tranfadtion  happening  be 
tween  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  mentioned  by  Dionyfius,  which  was 
thus  : the  Romans,  about  the  infancy  of  the  city,  wanting  wives,  and 
finding  they  could  not  obtain  the  neighbouring  women  by  their  peace- 
able addrelTes,  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  a ftratagem  ; and,  accordingly, 
Romulus  inftitutes  certain  Games,  to  be  performed  in  the  beginning 
ot  April  (according  to  the  Roman  Calendar),  in  honour  of  Neptune. 
Upon  notice  thereof,  the  bordering  inhabitants,  with  their  whole 
families,  flocked  to  Rome  to  fee  this  mighty  celebration  ; where  the 
Romans  feized  upon  a great  number  of  the  Sabine  virgins,  and  ravilhed 
them,  which  impofition  we  fuppofe  may  be  the  foundation  of  this 
foolilh  cuftom.”  This  folution  is  ridiculed  in  No.  18  of  the  fame 
work  as  follows  : 

“Ye  witty  Sparks,  who  make  pretence 
To  anfwer  queftions  with  good  fenfe, 

How  comes  it  that  your  monthly  Phoebus 
Is  made  a Fool  by  Dionyfius  ? 

For  had  the  Sabines,  as  they  came, 

Departed  with  their  virgin  fame. 

The  Romans  had  been  llyl'd  dull  tools, 

And  they,  poor  girls!  been  April  Fools. 

Therefore,  if  this  ben’t  out  of  feafon. 

Pray  think,  and  give  a better  reafon.” 

The  cuftom  of  making  Fools  on  the  i ft  of  April  prevails  among 
the  Swedes  [and  Spaniards].  In  Toreen’s  “ Voyage  to  China,”  he 
fays:  “We  fet  fail  on  the  ift  of  April,  and  the  wind  made  April 
Fools  of  us,  for  we  were  forced  to  return  before  Shagen,  and  to 
anchor  at  Rifwopol.”^ 

In  the  North  of  England  perfons  thus  impofed  upon  are  called 


* Vol.  iii.  p.  342,  1 776. 

See,  inter  alia,  Appendix  to  Hearne’s  Preface  of  “ Benediflus  Abbas  Petro- 
burgenfis  de  Vita  & Geftis  Hen.  II.  et  Ric.  I.”  p.  52.] 

’ Vol.  i.  No.  I.  “ Supernumerary  Monthly  Paper  for  April.” 

* “ A la  Saint  Simon  et  St.  Jude  on  envoit  au  Temple  les  Gens  un  peu  fimple 
demander  des  Nefles  (^Medlars'),  a fin  de  les  attraper  & faire  noircir  par  des  Valets.” 
Sauval  Antiq.  de  Paris,  vol,  ii.  p.  617.  Douce. 

I.  c; 
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IVorJhip  of  Dar^oel  Gat  hern. 

“ April  Gowks.”  A Gouk,  or  Gowk,  is  properly  a Cuckoo,  and  is 
ufed  here,  metaphorically,  in  vulgar  language,  for  a Fool.  The 
Cuckoo  is,  indeed,  everywhere  a name  of  contempt.  Gauch^  in  the 
Teutonic,  is  rendered  Jiultus,  fool,  whence  alfo  our  Northern  word,  a 
Goke.,  or  a Gawky} 

In  Scotland,  upon  April  [Fool]  Day,  they  have  a cuftom  of  “hunt- 
ing the  Gowk,”  as  it  is  termed.  This  is  done  by  fending  filly  people 
upon  fools’  errands,  from  place  to  place,  by  means  of  a letter,  in  which 
is  written  : 

“ On  the  firft  day  of  April 
Hunt  the  Gowk  another  mile.”’ 

Cambridge'*  tells  us  that  the  firft  day  of  April  was  a day  held  in 
efteem  among  the  Alchemifts,  becaufe  Bafilius  Valentinus  was  born 
on  it. 


[JKHorftiip  of  SDarPel  dBaffiern. 

(5^/;  April}) 

IT  appears  that  one  of  the  objeifts  of  pilgrimage  in  the  principality 
of  Wales  before  the  Reformation  was  the  Image  of  Darvell  Ga- 
thern  in  the  diocefe  of  St.  Afaph  ; who  or  what  Darvell  Gathern  was, 
does  not  appear  •,  but  the  (uperftition  is  mentioned  by  Hall  the  chro- 
nicler, and  others.  In  a letter  from  Ellis  Price  to  Secretary  Crom- 
well, dated  6th  April,  1538,  there  is  the  following  account  of  it: 
“ there  ys  an  Image  of  Darvellgadarn,  within  the  faide  diofece,  in 
whome  the  people  have  fo  greate  confidence,  hope,  and  trufte,  that 
they  cumme  dayly  a pillgramage  unto  hym,  fomme  withe  kyne,  other 
with  oxen  or  horfis,  and  the  refte  withe  money  : in  fo  muche  that  there 
was  fyve  or  fyxe  hundrethe  pilgrimes  to  a mans  eftimacion,  that 
offered  to  the  faide  Image  the  fifte  daie  of  this  prefente  monethe  of 
Aprill.  The  innocente  people  hathe  ben  fore  aluryd  and  entifid  to 
worlhipe  the  faide  Image,  in  fo  muche  that  there  is  a cornmyn  fayinge 
as  yet  amongft  them  that  who  fo  ever  will  offer  anie  thinge  to  the 
faide  Image  of  Darvellgadern,  he  hathe  power  to  fatche  hym  or  them 
that  fo  offers  oute  of  Hell  when  they  be  dampned.”  Befides  this 
“ commvn  fayinge,”  there  appears  from  Hall  to  have  been  a prophecy 
current  “ that  the  image  fhould  fet  a whole  Foreft  on  fire  and  this 


‘ Vide  Skinner,  in  •verho. 

’ In  “ The  Paifon’s  Wedding,”  the  Captain  lays  : “Death  ! you  might  have 
left  word  where  you  went,  and  not  put  me  to  hunt  like  Tom  Fool.”  So,  in  Defoe’s 
“ Memoirs  of  the  late  Mr.  Duncan  Campbel,”  i 732,  p.  1 63  ; “I  had  my  labour  for 
my  pains;  or,  according  to  a lilly  cuftom  in  falliion  among  the  vulgar,  was  made 
an  April-Fool  of,  the  perfon  who  had  engaged  me  to  take  thefe  pains  never  meet- 
ing me.” 

“ Notes  on  the  Scribleriad,”  Book  V.  line  247.  See  alfo  “ SpeAator,”  No.  426, 
in  the  “ Hiftory  of  Bafilius  Valentinus,” 


Shere  Thirfday,  alfo  Maundy  'Thurfday.  83 

was  fuppofed  to  be  fulfilled,  when  the  idol  was  burnt  in  Smithfield 
with  a friar  fo  named,  in  May,  1538.  For  a few  further  particulars,  the 
reader  may  turn  to  Ellis’s  “ Original  Letters,”  Firft  Series,  pages  83-4 
of  the  fecond  volume. 

There  is  a fecond  letter  from  Ellis  Price  to  Cromwell,  at  a fomewhat 
later  date  (about  1537)  ; but  we  do  not  get  any  nearer  to  a folution 
of  the  myftery  as  to  Darvel  Gadern,  beyond  the  patent  fa£f  that  he 
was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Welfti.  Sir  H.  Ellis,  in  a note, 
indeed,  quotes  the  following  paflage  from  Michael  Woodde’s  “ Dia- 
logue between  two  Neighbours,”  1554:  If  the  Weljhman  would 

have  a purfe^  he  prated  to  Darvel  Gatherne."  Pennant  calls  him 
D erf  el  Gadarnf 


S>fierc  ChurfDap,  alfo  S^aunDp 
ChurfOap. 

^^HERE  Thurfday  is  the  Thurfday  before  Eafter,  and  is  fo  called 
“ for  that  in  old  Fathers  days  the  people  would  that  day  (here 
theyr  hedes  and  clypp  theyr  berdes,  and  pool  theyr  heedes,  and  fo 
make  them  honeft  ayenft  Eafter  day.”^  It  was  alfo  called  Maunday 
Thurfday. 

[Googe,  in  his  very  indifferent  verfion  of  Naogeorgus,  refers  to  the 
day  and  its  obfervances  in  terms  of  contempt  and  derifion.  But  the 
paffage  contains  nothing  worth  quotation. 

Fofbrooke^  mentions  as  in  ufe  at  Barking  Nunnery,  “ Rufieaulx  (a 
kind  of  allowance  of  corn)  in  Lent,  and  to  bake  with  Eels  on  Sheer 
Thurfday  ;”  alfo,  “ ftubbe  Eels  and  fhafte  Eels  baked  for  Sheer 
Thurfday.”T 

Cowell  defcribes  Maunday  Thurfday  as  the  day  preceding  Good 
Friday,  when  they  commemorate  and  pradlife  the  commands  of  the 
Saviour,  in  waftiing  the  feet  of  the  poor,  &c.,  as  our  Kings  of  Eng- 
land have  long  pradlifed  the  good  old  cuftom  on  that  day  of  waftiing 
the  feet  of  poor  men  in  number  equal  to  the  years  of  their  reign,  and 
giving  them  flioes,  ftockings,  and  money.  Some  derive  the  word  from 
mandatum^  command,  but  others,  and  I think  much  more  probably, 
from  maund,  a kind  of  great  bafket^  or  hamper,  containing  eight 
bales,  or  two  fats. 


' See  the  “ Feftival,”  i 51 1,  fol.  131. 

“ “ Britilh  Monachifm,”  vol.  ii.  p.  127-8. 

“A  vvriter  in  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine’’ for  July  1799,  fays:  “Maundy 
Thurfday,  called  by  Collier  Shier  Thurfday,  Cotgrave  calls  by  a word  of  the  fame 
found  and  import,  Sheere  Thurfday.”  See  Collier’s  “ Eccles.  Hift.”  vol.  ii.  p.  97. 

* See  the  “ Book  of  Rates,”  fol.  3.  “ Maunday  Thurlday,”  fays  a writer  in  the 
“Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  July  1779,  '’oh  P-  the  poor  people’s 

Thurfday,  from  the  Fr.  maiindier,  to  beg.  The  King’s  liberality  to  the  popr  on 
that  Thurfday  in  Lent  [is  at]  a feafon  when  they  arc  fuppoled  to  have  lived 


84  Sberc  ‘Thurfday^  alfo  Maundy  'Thurfday. 

Among  the  Receipts  and  Difburfements  of  the  Canons  of  the 
Priory  ofSt.  Mary  in  Huntingdon,^  we  have  : “Item,gyven  to  12  pore 
men  upon  Shere  Thorfday,  2j.”  In  an  Account  of  Barking  Abbey, - 
we  read,  inter  aVia^  in  tranfcripts  from  the  “ Cottonian  Alanufcripts” 
and  the  “ Adonafticon,”  “ Deliveryd  to  the  Co’vent  coke,  for  ruflie- 
fals  for  Palme  Sundaye,  xxi  pounder  fygges.  Item,  delyveryd  to  the 
feyd  coke  on  Sher  Thurjday  viii  pounde  ryfe.  Item,  delyveryd  to  the 
faid  coke  for  Shere  Thurfday  xviii  pounde  almans.” 

[That  it  was  formerly  cullomary  on  this  day  to  give,  not  only  money, 
but  pairs  of  fhoes^  appears  by  an  entry  in  the  “ Privy  Purfe  Expenfes  of 
Elizabeth  of  York,”  1502;  “ Itm,  for  xxxvij  payre  Ihoes  for 
xxxvij'"  poore  women  at  the  Queenes  Maundv  at  \d.  the  payre, 
xvr.  vd." 

The  ceremony  of  keeping  a rnaundy  is  now  entirely  difufed.  King 
William  III.  deputed  his  almoner  to  perform  the  pious  office,  which 
his  predeceflbrs  had  executed  themfelves.  King  Henry  VIII.  after 
the  dillolution  of  his  marriage  with  Katharine  of  Arragon  in  1533, 
refufed  to  allow  her  to  keep  her  rnaundy  as  Queen,  but  permitted  her 
to  do  fo,  if  fhe  thought  proper,  as  Princefs-Dowager,  in  much  the 
fame  manner  that  the  mother  of  Henry  VII.  had  in  former  years. 
Ellis  prints  a letter  on  this  fubjedl  from  the  Treafurer  of  Henry 
VIH.’s  Houfehold  to  Cromwell.] 

The  following  is  from  the  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  April 
1731:  “ I'hurfday,  April  15,  being  Adaunday  Thurfday,  there  was 
diflributed  at  the  Banquetting  Houfe,  Whitehall,  to  forty-eight  poor 
men  and  forty-eight  poor  women  (the  king’s  age  forty-eight)  boiled 
beef  and  Ihoulders  of  mutton,  and  fmall  bowls  of  ale,  which  is  called 
dinner  ; after  that,  large  wooden  platters  of  filh  and  loaves,  viz.  un- 
dreffed,  one  large  old  ling,  and  one  large  dried  cod  ; twelve  red  her- 
rings, and  twelve  white  herrings,  and  four  half  quarter  loaves.  Each 
perfon  had  one  platter  of  this  provifion  ; after  which  was  diflributed 
to  them  Ihoes,  flockings,  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  and  leathern  bags 
with  one  penny,  two  penny,  three  penny,  and  four  penny  pieces  of 
filver,  and  Ihillings  ; to  each  about  four  pounds  in  value.  His  Grace 
the  Lord  Archbifhop  of  York,  Lord  High  Almoner,  performed  the 
annual  ceremony  of  walhing  the  feet  of  a certain  number  of  poor  in 
the  Royal  Chapel,  Whitehall,  which  was  formerly  done  by  the  kings 
themfelves,  in  imitation  of  our  Saviour’s  pattern  of  humility,  &c. 


very  low.  Maundiant  \s  day  in  French  a beggar.”  There  is  a jeft  turning  on 

this,  containing  a wretched  quibble,  in  Copley’s  “Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,”  1595 
In  Quarles’  “ Shepheards  Oracles,”  1646,  p.  66,  is  the  following  paflage  : 

“ Nay,  oftentimes  their  flocks  doe  fare 

No  better  than  chamelions  in  the  ayre  ; 

Not  having  fubllance,  but  with  forc’d  content 
Making  their  rnaundy  with  an  empty  fesit." 

' Nichols’  “ Illulfrations  of  the  Manners  and  E.xpences  of  Ancient  Times  in 
England,”  p.  294. 

• Select  Views  of  London  and  its  Environs,  ^to.  1804,  Signat,  5 S. 


Good  Friday. 
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“James  the  Second  was  the  laji  king  tvho  performed  this  in  perfon.”  ^ [In 
the  “Northumberland  Houfehold  Book,”  1512,  there  is  a long  enu- 
meration of  the  bounty  which  the  Earl  and  his  family  were  accultomed 
to  diftribute  on  this  feftival.] 

A writer  in  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”-  flares,  that  “it  is  a 
general  pradiice  of  people  of  all  ranks  in  the  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries to  drefs  in  their  very  beft  cloaths  on  Maundy  Thurfday.  The 
churches  are  unufually  adorned,  and  every  body  performs  what  is 
called  the  Stations  ; which  is,  to  vifit  feveral  churches,  faying  a fhort 
prayer  in  each,  and  giving  alms  to  the  numerous  beggars  who  attend 
upon  the  occafion.” 

[According  to  another  correfpondent,^  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  and 
Naples  made  formerly  this  day  the  occafion  for  much  religious  difplay.] 

Among  the  ancient  annual  Church  Difburfements  of  St.  Mary  at 
Hill,  in  the  City  of  London,  I find  the  following  entry  : “ VVatc" 
on  Maundy  Thurfday  and  Efter  Eve,  id.” 


d5ooi)  iFrthap. 

HOSPINIAN  tells  US  that  the  Kings  of  England  had  a cuftom 
of  hallowing  Rings,  with  much  ceremony,  on  Good  Friday,  the 
wearers  of  which  will  not  be  affli£fed  with  the  falling  ficknefs.  He 
adds,  that  the  cuftom  took  its  rife  from  a Ring  which  had  been  long 
preferved,  with  great  veneration  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  and  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  great  efficacy  againft  the  cramp  and  falling-ficknefs, 
when  touched  by  thofe  who  were  affiifted  with  either  of  thofe  diforders. 

This  Ring  is  reported  to  have  been  brought  to  King  Edward  by 
fome  perfons  coming  from  Jerufalem,  and  which  he  himfelf  had  long 
before  given  privately  to  a poor  perfon  who  had  afked  alms  of  him  for 
the  love  he  bare  to  St.  John  the  Evangelift."* 

Borde,  in  his  “ Breviary  of  Health,”  1557,  fol.  166,  fpeaking  of  the 
cramp,  adopts  the  following  fuperftition  among  the  remedies  thereof: 
“ The  Kynges  Majeftie  hath  a great  helpe  in  this  matter  in  halowyng 
Crampe  Ringes,  and  fo  geven  without  money  or  petition.” 

[It  was  an  ancient  belief  in  Flanders,  that  children  born  on  Good 
Friday  pofTelTed  the  power  ot  curing  themfelves,  without  aid,  of  fevers 
and  other  ailments.  It  ufed  to  be  thought  that  eggs  laid  on  this  day 
were  capable  of  extinguilhing  fires,  and  that  three  loaves  baked  then, 
and  buried  in  corn,  were  fafe  from  the  depredation  of  all  vermin.] 


' See  Langley’s  “ Polydore  Vergil,”  fol.  98.  ’ Vol.  li.  p.  500. 

^ “Gent.  Mag.”  for  July,  1783. 

* “ Hofpinian  de  Orig.  Feftor.  Chriftianor.”  fol.  61  b.  [In  his  “ Cuiialia  Mif- 
ccllanea,”  1818,  Appendix  3,  Pegge  has  printed  the  h'omiulaiy  at  length. J 
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Good  Friday. 

The  Catholic  ceremony  of  “ creepinge  to  the  CrolTe”  on  Good  . 
Friday,  is  given,  from  an  ancient  book  of  the  “ Ceremonial  of  the 
Kings  of  England,”  in  the  “ Notes  to  the  Northumberland  Houfe- 
hold  Book.”  The  Ufher  was  to  lay  a carpet  for  the  Kinge  to 
“ creepe  to  the  Crofle  upon.”  The  Queen  and  her  Ladies  were  alfo 
to  creepe  to  the  CroJJe.  In  a Proclamation,  dated  26th  February, 
30  Hen.  VIII.,  we  read  : “ On  Good  Friday  it  fliall  be  declared 
howe  creepyng  of  the  Crofle  flgnifyeth  an  humblynge  of  ourfelfe  to 
Chrifte,  before  the  Crofle,  and  the  kyflynge  of  it  a memorie  of  our 
redemption,  made  upon  the  Crofle.” ' 

[I  am  at  a lofs  to  know  what  motive  Mr.  Brand  can  have  had  for 
printing  Googe’s  “ Naogeorgus”  almofl:  in  extenfo  palTage  by  pafl'age, 
or  piecemeal.  The  author  of  the  “ Popifli  Kingdom”  defcribes  the 
worlhip  of  the  Crofs  on  Good  Friday,  and  the  abfurd  burlefque  on 
the  burial  of  the  Saviour.  The  opening  lines  are  too  ludicrous  to  be 
omitted. 

“ Two  Prieftes,  the  next  day  following,  vpon  their  flioulders  beare 
The  image  of  the  Crucifixe,  about  the  Altar  neare, 

Being  clad  in  coape  of  crimozen  die,“  and  dolefully  they  fing  : 

At  length,  before  the  Ifeps,  his  coate  pluckt  off,  they  ftraight  him  bring  : 

And  upon  Turkey  carpettes  lay  him  down  full  tenderly  !” 

Anything  worfe  than  thefe  “ doltifli  doggrel  rhymes”  can  fcarcely 
be  conceived,  and  after  all,  the  illuftration  they  convey  is  not  Englifli 
entirely,  or  mainly  even.  Yet  pages  upon  pages  of  Mr.  Brand’s  work 
are  occupied  in  this  manner. 

This  ufage  was  retained  for  fome  time  after  the  refloration  of  the 
Proteftant  religion  under  Elizabeth.  In  a letter  written  about  1566, 
by  the  Bifhop  of  London  to  Sir  W.  Cecil,  the  Biftiop  fpeaks  of  fome 
who,  “ att  Dunbarre,  on  Good  Frydaye  fawe  certeyn  perfons  goo 
barefooted  and  barelegged  to  the  churche,  to  creepe  to  the  croJJe'’~\ 


* See  alfo  Bonner’s  “ InjundHons,”  a.d.  1555,  410.  Signat.  A 2.  In  “A  fhort 
Defeription  of  Antichrilf,”  &c.  the  author  notes  the  popilh  culfom  of  “ creepinge 
to  the  Crolle  with  egges  and  apples.”  “ Difpelinge  with  a white  rodde,”  imme- 
diately follows ; though  I know  not  whether  it  was  upon  the  fame  day. 

“To  holde  forth  the  CrolTe  for  Egges  on  Good  Friday”  occurs  among  the 
Roman  Catholic  cultoms  cenfured  by  John  Bale,  in  hi.s  “ Declaration  of  Bonner’s 
Articles,”  1554,  Signat.  D 3,  as  is  ibid.  D 4,  <verfo,  “to  creape  to  the  CrolTe  on 
Good  Friday  featly.” 

On  Good  Friday  the  Roman  Catholics  “ offered  unto  Chrfte  Egges  and  Bacon  to 
be  in  hys  favour  till  Eafter  Day  was  paft  from  which  we  may  at  lead  gather  with 
certainty  that  Eggs  and  Bacon  coinpofed  a ufual  dilli  on  that  dav. — Kethe's  Sermon, 
1570,  p.  18. 

In  Braithwaite’s  “ Whimzies,”  1631,  p.  196,  we  have  this  trait  of  “ a zealous  bro- 
ther:” “he  is  an  Antipos  to  all  Church-government:  when  Ihe  feafts  he  falls  j 
when  die  falls  he  feafts : Good  Friday  is  his  Shrove  Tuefday:  he  commends  this 
notable  carnall  caveat  to  his  family — eate  fledi  upon  dayes  prohibited,  it  is  good 
againll  Popery.” 

“ In  the  Lift  of  Church  Plate,  Veftments,  &c.  in  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts 
of  St.  Mary  at  Hill,  ro  Hen.  VI.,  occurs  alfo  : “ an  olde  Veftment  ot  redjilke  lyned 
with  3elow  for  Good  Friday.” 
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Good  Friday. 

GOOD  FRIDAY  CROSS  BUNS. 

Our  crofs-buns  are  conftantly  marked  with  the  form  of  the  Crofs. 
Indeed  the  country  f)eople  in  the  North  of  England  [and  elfewhere] 
make,  with  a knife,  many  little  crofs-marks  on  their  cakes  before  they 
put  them  into  the  oven. ^ 

[It  is  ftill  a common  belief  that  one  crofs-bun  Ihould  be  kept  for  luck’s 
fake  from  Good  Friday  to  Good  f'riday.  It  feems  that,  in  Dorfetfhire, 
a loaf  baked  on  the  day,  and  hung  over  the  chimney-piece,  will  have  the 
efFedl,  in  the  popular  eftimation,  of  preventing  the  bread  baked  in  the 
houfe  during  the  year  from  going  reamy  or  ftringy.] 

The  round  O of  a milk-fcore  is,  if  I miftake  not,  alfo  marked  with 
a crofs  for  a Ihilling,  though  unnoted  by  Lluellin  [in  a pafTage  where 
he  fpeaks  of  the  barmaid  writing] — 

“ For  a tejler  half  a Moone, 

And  a great  round  O for  a fiilling.'’" 

Flecknoe,'*  fpeaking  of  your  “ fanatick  reformers,”  fays  : “ had  they 
their  will,  a bird  fhould  not  fly  in  the  air  with  its  wings  acrofs^  a (hip 
with  its  crofs  yard  fail  upon  the  fea,  nor  prophane  taylor  fit  crojs-legged 
on  his  fliop-board,  or  have  crofs-bottoms  to  winde  his  thread  upon.” 
This  whimfical  deteftation  of  the  crofs-form,  no  doubt,  took  its  rife 
from  the  odium  at  that  time  againil  everything  derived  from  Popery. 

In  “The  Canterburian’s  Self-Con vidlion,”  1640,  in  the  Scottifh  dia- 
lect, chap.  6,  is  this  pafTage  : “ They  avow  that  figning  with  the  figne 
of  the  Crofle  at  ryfing  or  lying  downe,  at  going  out  or  coming  in,  at 
lighting  of  candles,  clofing  of  windowes,  or  any  fuch  adtion,  is  not 
only  a pious  and  profitable  ceremonie,  but  a very  apoftolick  tradition.” 

Pennant,  in  his  “ Tours  in  Wales,”  fays  ; “ At  the  delivery  of  the 
bread  and  wine  at  the  Sacrament,  feveral,  before  they  receive  the  bread 
or  cup,  though  held  out  to  them,  will  flourilh  a little  with  their  thumb, 
fomething  like  making  the  figure  of  the  Crofs.  They  do  it  (the 
women  moftly)  when  they  fay  their  prayers  on  their  firfl  coming  to 
church.” 

Dalrymple,  in  his  “Travels  in  Spain,”  fays,  that  there  “ not  a 
woman  gets  into  a coach  to  go  a hundred  yards,  nor  a poftillion  on  his 
horfe,  without  crojftng  themfelves.  Even  the  tops  of  tavern-bills  and 
the  diredtions  of  letters  are  marked  with  CrolTes.” 


' I have  no  doubt  but  that  this  too,  trifling  as  the  remark  may  appear,  is  a re- 
main of  Popery.  Thus,  alfo,  perfons  who  cannot  write,  inffead  of  llgning  their 
names,  are  direfled  to  make  their  marks,  which  is  generally  done  in  the  form  or 
a Crofs.  From  the  form  of  a Crofs  at  the  beginning  of  a horn-book,  the  alphabet 
is  called  the  Chrift-Crofs  Row.  The  Crofs  uled  in  ftiop-books  Butler  teems  to  de- 
rive from  the  fame  origin  : 

“ And  fome  againft  all  idolizing 
The  crofs  in  Ihop-books,  or  baptizing.” 

Hudibras,  p.  3,  c.  2,  1.  313. 

’ Poems,  ed.  1679,  !’•  4° 

’ .(Enigmatical  Charafters,”  ed.  1665,  p.  X2. 
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Among  the  Irifh,when  a woman  milks  her  cow,  ftie  dips  her  finger 
into  the  milk,  with  which  flie  crojjes  the  beajl.,  and  pioufly  ejaculates  a 
prayer,  faying,  “ Mary  and  our  Lord  preferve  thee,  until  I come  to 
thee  again.”  ^ 

Hutchinfon,  in  his  “ Hiftory  of  Northumberland,”  following  Mr. 
Bryant’s  “ Analyfis,”  derives  the  Good  Friday  Bun  from  the  facred 
Cakes  which  were  offered  at  the  Arkite  Temples,  ftyled  Boun,  and 
prefented  every  feventh  day. 

Bryant  has  the  following  paffage  on  this  fubjedl  : The  offer- 
ings which  people  in  ancient  times  ufed  to  prefent  to  the  Gods,  were 
generally  purchafed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Temple;  efpecially  every 
fpecies  of  confecrated  bread,  which  was  denominated  accordingly. 
One  fpecies  of  facred  bread  which  ufed  to  be  offered  to  the  Gods  was 
of  great  antiquity,  and  called  Boun.  The  Greeks  who  changed  the 
Nu  final  into  a Sigma.,  expreffed  it  in  the  nominative  Bsc,  but  >n  the 
accLilative  more  truly  Boun,  Bsi>.  Hefychius  fpeaks  of  the  Boun,  and 
defcribes  it  a kind  of  cake  with  a repreientation  of  two  horns.  Julius 
Pollux  mentions  it  after  the  fame  manner,  a fort  of  cake  with  horns. 
Diogenes  Laertius,  fpeaking  of  the  fame  offering  being  made  by  Em- 
pedocles, defcribes  the  chief  ingredients  of  which  it  was  compofed  ; 
“ He  offered  one  of  the  facred  Liba,  called  a Bouje.,  which  was  made 
of  fine  flour  and  honey.”  It  is  faid  of  Cecrops  that  he  firft  offered  up 
this  fort  of  fweet  bread.  Hence  we  may  judge  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
cuftom,  from  the  times  to  which  Cecrops  is  referred.  The  prophet 
Jeremiah  takes  notice  of  this  kind  of  offering,  when  he  is  fpeaking  of 
the  Jewilh  women  at  Pathros,  in  Egypt,  and  of  their  bafe  idolatry  ; 
in  all  which  their  hufbands  had  encouraged  them.  The  women,  in 
their  expoftulation  upon  his  rebuke,  tell  him  ; “ Did  we  make  her 
cakes  to  worfhip  her.?”  Jerem.  xliv.  i8,  19;  vii.  18.  Hutchinfon 
concludes:  “We  only  retain  the  name  and  form  of  the  Boun;  the 
facred  ufes  are  no  more.” 

A Writer  in  the  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine  ” for  July,  1783,  fpeak- 
ing of  Crofs  Buns.y  Saffron  Cakes,  or  Symnels  in  Paffion  Week,  ob- 
ferves  that  “ thefe  being  formerly  at  leaft,  unleavened,  may  have  a 
retrofpeft  to  the  unleavened  bread  of  the  Jews,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
Lamb  at  Eaffer  to  the  Pafchal  Lamb.”  [Simnels  are  ftill  commonly 
ufed  in  Lancafhire  at  Eafler  ; they  are  identical,  I believe,  with  the 
Semeflins  of  which  Hutchinfon,  in  his  “ Hiflory,”  fpeaks  as  in  ufe  in 
the  North.  It  is,  in  fa£t,  a fpecies  of  plum-cake. 

Befidcs  the  crofs-bun,  a Imall  loaf  of  bread  is  ufually  baked  on 
Good  Friday  morning  by  many  country  folks,  and  carefully  preferved  as 
a medicine  for  diarrhoea.  It  is  confidered  that  a little  of  the  Good- 
Friday  loaf,  grated  into  a proper  proportion  of  water,  is  an  infallible 
remedy  for  this  complaint." 


' “Gent.  Mag.”  1795,  p.  202. 

[’  A relative  of  the  prefent  writer  has  a loaf  of  this  defcription,  baked  on  the 
tlood  Friday  after  her  marriage  in  1856  j and  it  is  carefully  preferv'ed  with  this 
view.  The  lower  claffes  of  foriety  do  not  monopolize  thefe  fuperftitions.] 
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In  the  North  of  England,  they  make  a herb-pudding,  compofed, 
among  other  ingredients,  of  the  paffion-dock.,  on  this  day,  and  it  is  con- 
fidered  an  indifpenfable  feature.  Unlefs  tbe  cuftom  arofe  from  a defire 
to  perpetuate  the  recolleftion  of  the  Paffion  in  every  pollible  way,  it  is 
difficult  to  affign  an  origin  to  it. 

It  was  ufual,  at  this  feafon,  to  efchew  ordinary  butter,  and  to  fubfti- 
tute  almond  butter,  which  formed  an  element  in  Englifh  cookery  from 
a very  remote  date.  In  a colleilion  of  culinary  recipes,  attributed  to 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  there  is  one  for  making  this  article  of  diet. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  printed  Wardrobe  Accounts  of  Edward  IV., 
1480,  and  elfewhere. 

At  Brighton,  Good  Friday  goes  under  the  name  of  “ Long-Rope 
Day.”  The  children  of  all  growths  bring  up  the  ropes  from  the  beach, 
and  fkip  about  the  ftreets.  This  was  done  as  lately  as  1863.] 
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VARIOUS  fuperftitions  crept  in  by  degrees  among  the  rites  of 
this  day : fuch  as  putting  out  all  the  fires  in  churches  and  kind- 
ling them  anew  from  flint,  bleffing  the  Eafter  Wax,  &c. 

[According  to  Naogeorgus,  the  ceremony  of  extinguifhing  the  fires 
in  order  to  rekindle  them,  was  common  on  the  Continent  among  the 
Catholics.  The  Pafchal  Taper,  which  Naogeorgus  defcribes  as  typical 
of  “ Chrift  that  conquerede  hell,”  and  which,  on  the  Continent  and 
among  us,  ufed  to  be  hallowed,  and  perfumed  with  frankincenfe,  was 
an  important  item  in  the  ceremonies  and  aifo  in  the  expenfes  of  this 
feaft.  It  appears  that,  in  1557,  the  Taper  ufed  in  the  Abbey  Church 
at  Weftminfter  was  of  300  lbs.  weight.^] 

In  the  ancient  annual  “ Church  Difburfements  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill,” 
in  the  City  of  London,  I find  the  following  article  : “For  a quarter 
of  coles  for  the  hallowed  fire  on  Eafter  Eve,  bd.”"  Alfo  the  fubfe- 
quent : “To  the  Clerk  and  Sexton  (for  two  men)  for  watching  the 
Sepulchre  from  Good  F'riday  to  Eafter  Eve,  and  for  their  meate  and 
drinke,  14^.” 

I find  alfo  in  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts,  ibid.  5th  Hen.  VI. 
the  following  entries  : — 

“ For  the  Sepulchre,  for  divers  naylis  and  wyres  and  glu,  9c/.  ob. 
Alfo  payd  to  Thomas  Joynor  formakyng  of  the  fame  Sepulchre,  4^. 
Alfo  payd  for  bokeram  for  penons,  and  for  the  makynge,  22d.  ” 

[In  Coates’s  “ Hift.  of  Reading,”  p.  130,  under  Churchwardens’ 


' Coates’s  “ Hiftory  of  Reading,’’  p.  131. 

’ In  “ A Short  Defcription  of  Antichrift,  &c.”  the  author  cenfures,  among  other 
popilh  aiftoms,  “ the  halouoyng  of  fie  re." 
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Accounts  for  the  year  1558,  &c.,  there  are  feveral  quotations  of  money 
laid  out  for  this  purpofe.  Part  of  the  coft  confifted  in  hiring  men,  who 
fhould  watch  the  Sepulchre  in  imitation  of  the  foldiers,  who  adlually 
performed  the  duty.  It  appears  too  that,  with  true  parochial  inftindt, 
the  materials  were  fold  when  the  time  was  up,  and  the  next  year  took 
care  of  itfelf.^  Two  of  the  entries  are  ;] 

“ Paide  to  Roger  Brock  for  watching  ot  the  Sepulchre,  2>d. 

“ Paide  more  to  the  faide  Roger  for  fyles  and  colies, 

“ To  houl  over  the  pafchal,”  is  mentioned  among  the  cuftoms  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  cenfured  by  John  Bale  in  his  “ Declaration  of 
Bonner’s  Articles,”  1554. 

It  was  cuftomary  in  the  popilh  times  to  ereft,  on  Good  Friday,  a 
fmall  building  to  reprefent  the  Sepulchre  of  our  Saviour.  In  this  was 
placed  the  hoft,  and  a perfon  fet  to  watch  it  both  that  night  aivl  the 
next ; and  the  following  morning  very  early,  the  hoft  being  taken  out, 
Chrift  was  faid  to  have  arifen. 

Among  the  ancient  annual  Difburfements  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary  at  Hill,  I find  the  following  entry  againft  Eafter : 

“ Three  great  garlands  for  the  croftes,  of  rofes  and  lavender  : ) 

Three  dozen  other  garlands  for  the  quire i 

The  fame  alfooccurs  in  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts,  ibid.  1512, 
Alfo,  among  the  Church  Difburfements,  ibid,  in  the  Waxchandler’s 
Accompt,  '■'‘for  tnaking  the  Pafcal  at  Ejler^  is.  8<^.”  “ For  garnifh- 

ing  8 torches  on  Corpus  Chrifti  day,  is.  8^/.”  Ibid.  i486.  “ At 

Efter,  tor  the  howllyn  people  for  the  pafcal,  iir. 

[They  had  a cuftom  in  Dorfetfhire  formerly  of  forming  a proceflion 
of  boys  on  Eafter  Eve,  with  torches  and  a fmall  black  flag.  The  pro- 
cefTion  chanted  thefe  lines  : 

“ We  fafted  in  the  light, 

For  this  is  the  night.” 

Eafter  Eve  is,  in  fome  places,  known  as  Holy  Saturday.  It  is  a 
great  day  among  the  Irifh  Catholics,  who  hold  high  feftival  at  midnight 
for  a few  hours,  and  then  retire  till  funrife,  when  they  get  up  to  fee 
that  luminary  dance  in  honour  of  the  Relurredlion  ! Nor  is  this  ufage 
confined  to  the  lower  dalles.] 
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I "BURNER,  in  his  “ Hiftory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,”-  derives 
1 Eafter  from  the  Saxon  Goddefs  Eoftre,  and  probably  this 
etymology  is  the  true  one.] 


['  Coates,  in  his  “ Hiftory  of  Reading,”  p.  130,  quotes  from  the  Churchwardens' 
Accounts  for  1499  and  1507  entries  relative  to  the  Pafchal  Taper,  &c.,  befides 
feveral  for  late  years,  down  to  i 559.  See  alfo  “ Vetufta  Monumenta,”  iii.  plates  31-2.] 
Vol.  ii.  p.  15.  See  Nares’  “ Gloftary,”  cd.  ad vocern.^ 
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The  cuftom  of  rifing  on  Eafter  morning,  to  fee  the  fun  dance,' 
which  has  been  already  referred  to,  had  not  efcaped  the  notice  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  who  obferves  : “ We  fhall  not,  I hope,  difparage 
the  Refurre£lion  of  our  Redeemer,  if  we  fay  that  the  fun  doth  not 
dance  on  Eafter  Day;'^  and  though  we  would  willingly  aftent  unto 
any  fympathetical  exultation,  yet  we  cannot  conceive  therein  any 
more  than  a tropical  expreftion.  Whether  any  fuch  motion  there  was 
in  that  day  wherein  Chrift  arifed.  Scripture  hath  not  revealed,  which 
hath  been  pundlual  in  other  records  concerning  folary  miracles ; and 
the  Areopagite  that  was  amazed  at  the  eclipfe,  took  no  notice  of  this ; 
and,  if  metaphorical  expreflionsgo  fo  far,  we  maybe  bold  to  affirm,  not 
only  that  one  fun  danced,  but  two  arofe  that  day  ; that  light  appeared 
at  his  nativity,  and  darknefs  at  his  death,  and  yet  a light  at  both  ; for 
even  that  darknefs  was  a light  unto  the  Gentiles,  illuminated  by  that 
obfcurity.  That  ’twas  the  firft  time  the  fun  fet  above  the  horizon. 
That,  although  there  were  darknefs  above  the  earth,  yet  there  was  light 
beneath  it,  nor  dare  we  fay  that  Hell  was  dark  if  he  were  in  it.”^ 

[Breton,  in  his  “ Fantafticks,”  1626,  feems  almoft  to  refer  ferioufly 
to  this  delufton,  where  he  fays  of  Eafter  Sunday  : “ I conclude  it  is  a 


' In  the  “ Country-mans  Counfellor,”  [which  is  part  of  “ A Help  to  Difcourfe,” 
firft  printed  in  1619,]  1627,  is  the  following  note:  “ Likewife  it  is  obferved,  that, 
if  the  finne  fhine  on  Eajier  Day,  it  Jhines  on  IV hitfunday  like-ujife “ In  fome  parts 
of  England,  they  call  it  the  lamb-playing,  which  they  look  for  as  foon  as  the  fun 
rifes  in  fome  clear  fpring  or  water,  and  is  nothing  but  the  pretty  refleffion  it  makes 
from  the  water,  which  they  may  find  at  any  time,  if  the  fun  rifes  clear,  and  they 
themfelves  early,  and  unprejudiced  with  fancy.” — Athenian  Oracle,  vol.  ii.  p.  348. 

’ This  popular  notion  [is]  alluded  to  in  [Suckling’s]  Ballad  : 

“ But,  Y>\d/i,Jhe  dances  fuch  a nvay  / 

Ho  fun  upon  an  Eafer  Day 
Is  half  fo  fine  a fight.” 

I have  heard  of,  when  a boy,  and  cannot  pofitively  fay  from  remembrance,  whether 
I have  not  feen  tried,  an  ingenious  method  of  making  an  artificial  Sun-dance  on 
Eafter  Sunday.  A veffel  full  of  water  was  fet  out  in  the  open  air,  in  which  the  re- 
fleffed  fun  feemed  to  dance,  from  the  tremulous  motion  of  the  water.  This  will 
remind  the  clafTical  fcholarof  a beautiful  fimile  in  the  “ Lovesof  Medea  and  Jafon,” 
in  the  “ Argonautics”  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  where  it  is  aptly  applied  to  the 
wavering  refleflions  of  a love-fick  maiden. 

’HsXiou  ojf  Ti;  T£  Sofxoif  Ju  TTttXXSTai  atyXi) 

"TJarof  If  aviovira,  to  ^ viov  tii  XilSfirt 
He  mu  £v  yavXf  xep^uxa:’  h evfla  xai  eefla 
SlKsiti  a‘T^O‘paXtTyt‘  Tivaa’a’exa:  dta'a'oua-a* 

'sig  yi  &c. — Argonaut,  r 1.  756.  Ed.  R.  F.  P.  Brunck,  8vo.  Argent.  1780. 

“ Reflefted  from  the  fun’s  far  cooler  ray. 

As  quiv’ring  beams  from  tofting  water  play 
(Pour’d  by  fome  maid  into  her  beechen  bowl). 

And  ceafelefs  vibrate  as  the  fwellings  roll. 

So  heav’d  the  paffions,  &c.” — J.  B. 

® In  Lyfons’  “ Environs,”  vol.  i.  p.  230,  among  his  curious  extrafts  from  the 
Churchwardens’  and  Chamberlain’s  Books  at  Kingfton-upon-Thames,  are  the  fol- 
lowing entries  concerning  fome  of  the  ancient  doings  on  Eafter  Day. — 
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day  of  much  delightfuInefTe  : the  Sunnes  dancing  day.,  and  the  Earth’s 
Holy-day.”] 

Naogeorgus  writes : 

“ At  midnight  then  with  carefull  minde,  they  up  to  mattens  ries, 

The  Clarke  doth  come,  and,  after  him,  the  Prieft  with  (faring  eies.” 

“ At  midnight  ftrait,  not  tarying  till  the  daylight  doe  appeere. 

Some  gettes  in  flefh  and  glutton  lyke,  they  feede  upon  their  chcere. 

They  rolf  their  flefli,  and  culfardes  great,  and  egges  and  radifh  (lore. 

And  trifles,  clouted  creame,  and  cheefe,  and  whatlbeuer  more 
At  firll  they  lill  to  eate,  they  bring  into  the  Temple  Ifraight, 

That  (b  the  Priefl  may  halow  them  with  wordes  of  wond’rous  waight.' 

The  Friers  befides,  and  pelting  Prieftes,  from  houl’e  to  houfe  do  roame, 
Keceyving  gaine  of  every  man  that  this  will  have  at  home. 

Some  raddijh  rooies  this  day  doe  take  before  all  other  meate, 

Againft  the  quartan  ague,  and  fuch  other  ficknelfe  great.” 

“ Straight  after  this,  into  the  fieldes  they  walke  to  take  the  viewe. 

And  to  their  woonted  life  they  fall,  and  bid  the  reall  adewe.” ' 

[Eggs  and  green  fauce,  the  latter  compofed  of  herbs,  were  a very 
ufiial  repaft  on  theContinent  and  here  on  Eafter  Day.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  “ Dodtrine  of  the  Mafl'e  Book”-  as  an  authorifed  difli  for  this  occa- 
fion.  At  Gray’s  Inn,  and  perhaps  at  the  other  Inns  of  Court,  there  is 
the  teftimony  of  Dugdale^  that  the  commons  ufed  to  confift  on  this  day 
of  the  fame  fort  of  viands  (fo  to  fpeak)  and  until  the  23  Eliz.  the 
charge  of  providing  the  repaft  for  the  ftudents  devolved  on  the  chief 
cook  ; after  that,  it  was  defrayed  by  the  Society.] 

A writer  in  the  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  for  July  l 783,  conjedlures 
that  “the  flowers,  with  which  many  churches  are  ornamented  on  Eafter 
Day,  are  moft  probably  intended  as  emblems  of  the  Refurredf  ion,  having 
juft  riien  again  from  the  earth,  in  which,  during  the  feverity  of  winter, 
they  feem  to  have  been  buried.”  ‘‘ 

There  was  an  ancient  cuftom  at  Twickenham,  of  dividing  two 
great  cakes  in  the  church  upon  Eafter  Day  among  the  young  people  ; 


£ r.  d. 


5 Hen.  VIII.  For  thred  for  the  Refurreftion 001 

For  three  yerds  of  Dornek  for  a pleyers  cote,  and  the  makyng  o i 3 
12  Hen.  VIII.  Paid  for  a (kin  of  parchment  and  gunpowder, 

for  the  play  on  Eafter  Day 008 

For  brede  and  ale  for  them  that  made  the  ftage  and  other  things 
belonging  to  the  play 012 


By  the  I’ubfequent  entry  thefe  pageantries  (hould  feem  to  have  been  continued 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1565.  “ Rec'*  of  the  players  of  the  ftage  at 

Eafter,  1/.  is.  \\d." 

* “ Popifh  Kingdome,”  by  Googe,  p.  52. 

^ Sig.  C,  •verfo. 

^ “ Origines  Judiciales,”  p.  276. 

■*  “ The  Fellival,”  1511,  fol.  36,  fays  : “ This  day  is  called,  in  many  places,  Goddes 
Sondaye  : ye  knowe  well  that  it  is  the  maner — at  this  daye  to  do  the  fyre  out  of  the 
hall,  and  the  blacke  wynter  brondes,  and  all  thynges  that  is  foule  with  fume  and 
linoke  fliall  be  done  awaye,  and  theie  the  fyre  was  (hall  be  gayly  arayed  with  fay  re 
floures,  and  ftrewed  with  grene  Ryfshes  all  aboute.” 

In  the  Churchwardens’  Accompts  of  St.  Martin  Outwich,  London,  under  the  year 
1525,  is  the  following  item  : 

“ Paid  for  hrorne  ageynft  Efter,  i**.” 
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but  it  being  looked  upon  as  a fuperfticious  relic,  it  was  ordered  by 
Parliament,  1645,  that  the  parifhioners  (hould  forbear  that  cuftom,  and, 
inftead  thereof,  buy  loaves  of  bread  for  the  poor  of  the  parifli  with  the 
money  that  (hould  have  bought  the  Cakes.  It  appears  that  the  fum  of 
i!l  per  annum  is  ftill  charged  upon  the  vicarage  for  the  purpofe  of  buying 
penny  loaves  for  poor  children  on  the  Thurfday  after  Eafter.  Within 
the  memory  of  man  they  were  thrown  from  the  church-fteeple  to  be 
fcrambled  for;  a cuftom  which  prevailed  [even  in  Brand’s  time]  at 
Paddington.^ 

Hafted'^  fpeaking  of  Biddenden,  tells  us,  that  “ twenty  acres  of  land, 
called  the  Bread  and  Cheefe  Land,  lying  in  five  pieces,  were  given  by 
perfons  unknown,  the  yearly  rents  to  be  diftributed  among  the  poor  of 
this  parifh.  This  is  yearly  done  on  Eafter  Sunday,  in  the  afternoon, 
in  600  Cakes,  each  of  which  have  the  figures  of  two  women  imprelTed 
on  them,  and  are  given  to  all  fuch  as  attend  the  church  ; and  270  loaves, 
weighing  three  pounds  and  a half  a-piece,  to  which  latter  is  added  one 
pound  and  a half  of  cheefe,  are  given,  to  the  parifhioners  only,  at  the 
fame  time.  There  is  a vulgar  tradition  in  thefe  parts,  that  the  figures 
on  the  Cakes  reprefent  the  donors  of  this  gift,  being  two  women,  twins, 
who  were  joined  together  in  their  bodies,  and  lived  together  fo  till  they 
were  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age.  But  this  feems  without 
foundation.  The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  it  was  the  gift  of  two  mai- 
dens, of  the  name  of  Prefton  ; and  that  the  print  of  the  women  on  the 
Cakes  has  taken  place  only  within  thefe  fifty  years,  and  was  made  to 
reprefent  two  poor  widows,  as  the  general  objedls  of  a charitable  be- 
nefadlion.” 

[In  Kent,  they  go  a pudding-pielng  on  this  day,  the  pudding-pie  being 
a fort  of  cheefe-cake  or  cuftard,  with  a raifed  cruft  and  currants  fprinkled 
over.  Cherry  beer  is  commonly  drunk  with  thefe  delicacies  by  the 
young  folks.] 

On  Eafter  Sunday,  as  I learnt  from  a Clergyman  of  Yorkfhire,  the 
young  men  in  the  villages  of  that  county  have  a cuftom  of  taking  off" 
the  young  girls’  buckles.  On  Eafter  Monday,  young  men’s  fhoesand 
buckles  are  taken  off  by  the  young  women.  On  the  VVednefday  they 
are  redeemed  by  little  pecuniary  forfeits,  out  of  which  an  entertainment, 
called  a Tanfey  Cake,  is  made,  with  dancing.* 

[It  is  ftill  a common  ufage,  of  which  the  origin  is  afluredly  not  held 
in  remembrance  by  many  of  thofe  who  obferve  it,  of  wearing  fome- 
thing  new  on  Eafter  Sunday.  Poor  Robin  fays  : 

“ At  Eafter  let  your  clothes  be  new, 

Or  elfe  be  fure  you  will  it  rue.”] 

Charles  the  Fifth,'*’  whilft  he  was  in  pofleffion  of  his  regal  dignity. 


' Lyfons''  “ Environs,”  vol.  iii.  p.  603. 

’ “ Hiftory  of  Kent,”  folio  ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  66. 

^ “ Some  years  ago  no  traveller  could  pal's  the  town  [of  Ripon]  without  being 
ftopped,  and  having  his  I'purs  taken  away,  unlels  redeemed  by  a little  money,  which 
is  the  only  way  to  have  your  buckles  returned.” — Gent.  Mag.  1790,  p.  719. 

* Seward’s  “Anecdotes,”  vol.  i.  p.  35. 
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thought  fo  flightingly  ofit,  that  when,  one  day,  in  paffing  through  a 
village  in  Spain,  he  met  a peafant  who  was  drell'ed  with  a tin  crown 
upon  his  head,  and  a fpit  in  his  hand  for  a truncheon,  as  the  Eajier 
King  (according  to  the  cuftom  of  that  great  Felfival  in  Spain),  who 
told  the  Emperor  that  he  {hould  take  off  his  hat  to  him  : “ My  good 
friend,”  replied  the  Prince,  “ I willi  you  joy  of  your  new  office  ; you 
will  find  it  a very  troublefome  one,  I can  allure  you.”  ^ 

[It  feems  from  the  “ Privy  Purfe  Expenfes  of  Elizabeth  of  York, 
1502,  that  it  was  then  cuftomary  to  prefent  gratuities  to  the  officers  of 
the  kitchen,  faucery,  and  fcullery,  and  to  the  gate-porters. 

There  is  a proverb  : 

“ If  Eafter  falls  in  Lady  Day’s  lap, 

Beware,  Old  England,  of  a clap.”] 


Of  Caller  Cggs : 

Commonlj)  callcD  ^Bafclje  or  Paffc  (EggiS.- 

jj  4 CORRESPONDENT  of  “ Notes  and  Queries,”'’  traces  to 
pagan  times  and  to  the  Mahometan  feaft  of  nooroofe,  or  the 
waters,  an  anniverfary  celebration  of  the  Creation  and  Deluge,  the 
Chriftian  praiffice  of  offering  Eggs  at  Eafter.  He  cites  Sir  R.  Ker 
Porter’s  “ Travels  in  Georgia,  Perfia,  &c.”  1821,  in  confirmation  of 
this  theory.] 

Gebelin*  informs  us  that  this  cuftom  of  giving  Eggs  at  Eafter  is  to 
be  traced  up  to  the  Theology  and  Philofophy  of  the  Egyptians,  Per- 
fians,  Gauls,  Greeks,  Romans,  &c.  among  all  of  whom  an  Egg  was  an 
emblem  of  the  univerfe,  the  work  of  the  fupreme  Divinity  [and 
Hutchinfon^  indeed  remarks  that]  “ Eggs  were  held  by  the  Egyptians 

‘ “ It  was  the  praffice  in  Germany  (during  the  fixteenth  century  at  lealt)  for  the 
preachers  to  intermix  their  I'ermons  with  facetious  Ifories  on  Ealler  Day.  This  may 
be  gathered  from  the  “ Convivialiuni  Sermonum  Liber.”  Bas.  154.1,  fig.  K 8. — 
Douce's  MSS.  Notes. 

A fuperftitious  praflice  appears  to  have  prevailed  upon  the  Continent,  ofabftaining 
from  flefh  on  Eafter  Sunday,  to  efcape  a fever  for  the  whole  year.  I know  not 
whether  it  ever  reached  this  Illand.  It  w’as  condemned  by  the  Provifional  Council 
of  R helms  in  1583:  and  by  that  of  Touloufe  in  1 590.  See  “ Traite  des  Superftitions,” 
vol.  i.  p.  319,  320. 

“ The  firft  dilh  that  was  brought  up  to  the  table  on  Eafter  Day,  was  a red-herring 
riding  away  on  horleback ; i.  e.  a herring  ordered  by  the  cook  fomething  after  the 
likenefs  of  a man  on  horleback,  let  in  a corn-fallad.  The  cuftom  of  eating  a gam- 
mon of  bacon  at  Eafter,  which  is  ftill  kept  up  in  many  parts  of  England,  was  founded 
on  this,  “v/z.  to  ftiew  their  abhorrence  to  Judaifm  at  that  folemn  commemoration  of 
our  Lord’s  Refurreflion.” — Aubrey  (1679). 

Coles,  in  his  “ Latin  Diflionary,”  renders  the  Pafch,  or  Eafter  Egg,  by  “ Ovum 
Pafchale  croceum,  feu  luteum."  It  is  hence  plain,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
cuftom  of  dying  or  ftaining  Eggs  at  this  fealbn. 

“ I ft  Series,  vol.  i.  p.  244. 

' “ Monde  Primitif,”  vol.  iv.  p.  251. 

' “ Hiftorv  of  Northumberland,”  vol.  ii.  p.  to. 
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as  a facred  emblem  of  the  renovation  of  mankind  after  the  Deluge. 
'I'he  Jews  adopted  it  to  fuit  the  circumftances  of  their  hiftory,  as  a type 
of  their  departure  from  the  land  of  Egypt;  and  it  was  ufed  in  the  feafl: 
of  the  PalTover  as  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  table,  with  the  Pafchal 
Lamb.  The  Chriftians  have  certainly  ufed  it  on  this  day,  as  retaining 
the  elements  of  future  life,  for  an  emblem  of  the  Refurredtion.  It 
feems  as  if  the  Egg  was  thus  decorated  for  a religious  trophy  after  the 
days  of  mortification  and  abftinence  were  over,  and  feftivity  had  taken 
place  ; and  as  an  emblem  of  the  refurredtion  of  life,  certified  to  us  by 
the  Refurre£lion,  from  the  regions  of  death  and  the  grave.” 

The  ancient  Egyptians,  if  the  refurredlion  of  the  body  had  been  a 
tenet  of  their  faith,  would  perhaps  have  thought  an  Egg  no  improper 
hieroglyphical  reprefentation  of  it.  The  extradlion  of  a living  creature 
by  incubation,  after  the  vital  principle  has  lain  a long  while  dormant,  or 
feemingly  extindl,  is  a procefs  fo  truly  marvellous,  that,  if  it  could  be 
difbelieved,  would  be  thought  by  fome  a thing  as  incredible  to  the  full, 
as  that  the  Author  of  Life  fhould  be  able  to  reanimate  the  dead. 

A Writer  in  the  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  for  July,  1 783,  fuppofes 
the  Egg  at  Eafter  “an  emblem  of  the  rifingup  out  of  the  grave,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  chick,  entombed,  as  it  were,  in  the  Egg,  is  in  due 
time  brought  to  life.” 

Le  Brun,  in  his  “ Voyages,”*  tells  us  that  the  Perfians,  on  the  20th 
of  March,  1704,  kept  the  Feftival  of  the  Solar  New  Year,  which  he 
fays  lafted  feveral  days,  when  they  mutually  prefented  each  other,  among 
other  things,  with  coloured  Eggs.  [They  were  fometimes  tinted 
yellow,  fometimes  red,  fometimes  fky  blue.]- 

Hyde,  in  his  “ Oriental  Sports,”^  tells  us  of  one  with  Eggs  among 
the  Chriftians  of  Mefopotamia  on  Eafter  Day  and  forty  days  afterwards, 
during  which  time  their  children  buy  themfelves  as  many  Eggs  as  they 
can,  and  ftain  them  with  a red  colour  in  memory  of  the  blood  of  Chrift 
ftied  as  at  that  time  of  his  Crucifixion.  Some  tinge  them  with  green 
and  yellow.  Stained  Eggs  are  fold  all  the  while  in  the  market.  The 
fport  confifts  in  ftriking  their  Eggs  one  againft  another,  and  the  Egg 
that  firft  breaks  is  won  by  the  owner  of  the  Egg  that  ftruck  it.  Im- 
mediately another  Egg  is  pitted  againft  the  winning  Egg,  and  fo  they 
goon,  (as  in  that  barbarous  fport  of  a Welfti-main  at  Cockfighting,) 
till  the  laft  remaining  Egg  wins  all  the  others,  which  their  refpe£tive 
owners  Ihall  before  have  won. 

This  fport,  he  obferves,  is  not  retained  in  the  midland  parts  of 
England,  but  feems  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  old  proverb,  “ An  Egg  at 
Eafter,”  becaufe  the  liberty  to  eat  Eggs  begins  again  at  that  Feftival, 
and  thence  muft  have  arifen  this  feftive  Egg-game. 

For  neither  the  Papifts,  nor  thofe  of  the  Eaftern  Church  eat  Eggs 
during  Lent,  but  at  Eafter  begin  again  to  eat  them.  And  hence  the 


' Folio,  vol.  i.  p.  191 . 

^ “ Didertationum  Imiicrarum  et  ainoenitatum  Scriptores  vaiii.”  Liigd.Bat. 
1 643,  p.  612. 

“ “ De  Liidis  Oiientalilnis,”  1694,  p.  237. 
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Egg-feaft  formerly  at  Oxford,  when  the  fcholars  took  leave  of  that 
kind  of  food,  on  the  Saturday  after  Afh-Wednefday,  on  what  is  called 
“ Cleanfing  Week.” 

In  the  North  of  England,  continues  Hyde,  in  Cumberland  and 
Weftmorland,  boys  beg,  on  Eafler  Eve,  Eggs  to  play  with,  and  beggars 
afk  for  them  to  eat.  Thefe  Eggs  are  hardened  by  boiling,  and  tinged 
with  the  juice  of  herbs,  broom-flowers.  See,  The  Eggs  being  thus 
prepared,  the  boys  go  out  and  play  with  them  in  the  fields  : rolling 
them  up  and  down,  like  bowls,  upon  the  ground,  or  throwing  them 
up,  like  balls,  into  the  air.  Thus  far  Hyde.  Eggs,  ftained  with  various 
colours  in  boiling,  and  fometimes  covered  with  leaf-gold, ^ are  at  Eafter 
prefented  to  children,  at  Newcaftle-upon-  I yne,  and  other  places  in  the 
North,  where  thefe  young  gentry  afle  for  their  “ Pafte  Eggs,”  as  for  a 
fairing,  at  this  feafon.-  Pafte  is  plainly  a corruption  of  Pafque.  [In 
the  “ Bee-hive  of  the  Romifh  Church,”  1579,  ^^'^7  called  Holy 
Pace  Eggs.] 

That  the  Church  of  Rome  has  confidered  Eggs  as  emblematical  of 
the  Refurreeftion,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fubfequent  prayer,^  which 
the  reader  will  find  in  an  Extraeft  from  the  Ritual  of  Pope  Paul  the 
Fifth,  for  the  ufe  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.^  It  contains 
various  other  forms  of  benediiftion.  “ Blefs,  O Lord  ! we  befeech 
thee,  this  thy  creature  of  Eggs,  that  it  may  become  a wholefome  fufte- 
nance  to  thy  faithful  fervants,  eating  it  in  thankfulnefs  to  thee,  on 
account  of  the  Refurre6Iion  of  our  Lord,”  &c.® 


‘ In  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcaftle,  they  are  tinged  yellow  with  the  bloffoms  of 
Furze,  called  there  Whin-bloom.  The  title  of  a traft,  printed  in  1644,  “ To  Sion’s 
Lovers,  being  a golden  Egge,  to  avoide  Infection,  &c.”  undoubtedly  refers  to  this 
i'uperftition. 

* In  the  Houfehold  of  Edward  the  Firft,  in  his  eighteenth  year  [“  Archaeol.”  1805] 
is  the  following  item  in  the  Accounts  of  Eafter  Sunday : 

“ For  four  hundred  and  a half  of  Eggs,  eighteen  pence  — 

highly  interefting  to  the  inveftigator  of  our  ancient  manners  : not  fo  much  on  account 
of  the  fmallnefs  of  the  fum  which  purchafed  them,  as  for  the  purpofe  for  which  fo 
great  a quantity  was  procured  on  this  day  in  particular : i.  e.  in  order  to  have  them 
ftained  in  boiling,  or  covered  with  leaf  gold,  and  to  be  afterwards  diftributed  to  the 
Royal  Houfehold.  This  record  is  in  Latin,  and  the  original  item  runs  thus:  “ Pro 
iiij'  di’  ov’  xviij**.” 

^ [Mr.  Brand  cited  here  a long  extraft  from  a work,  of  no  great  authority  Emi- 
lianne's  “ Frauds  of  Monks  and  Priefts,”  as  “ much  to  our  purpofe,”  but,  in  faft,  it 
contains  nothing  which  is  not  better  and  more  accurately  related  elfewhere.J 

‘ “ Ordo  Baptizandi,  &c.  ex  Rituali  Romano  juftu  Pauli  Quinti  edito;  pro  Anglia, 
Hibernia,  & Scotia.”  izmo.  Par.  1657,  p.  135. 

^ “The  Author  of  ‘ Le  Voyageur  a Paris,’  tom.  ii.  p.  112,  fuppofes  that  the 
praftice  of  painting  and  decorating  Eggs  at  Eafter,  amongft  the  Catholics,  arofe  from 
the  joy  which  was  occafioned  bv  their  returning  to  this  favourite  food  after  fo  long 
an  abftinence  from  it  during  Lent.  ‘Dans  plufieurs  villes,’  he  adds,  ‘ les  clercs 
des  Eglifes,  les  etudians  des  Ecoles  et  les  autres  jeimes  Gens,  s’alfemblaient  fur  une 
place  au  bruit  des  Sonnettes  et  des  Tambours,  portantdes  etandarts  burlefques  pour 
le  rendre  a I’Eglife  principale,  ou  ils  chantoient  laudes  avant  de  commencer  leur 
quete  d’oeufs.’  ” — DouCE. 

In  the  Roman  Calendar  I find  the  following  : “ O-va  annunciata-,  ut  aiunt, 
reponuntur," — [which  “ Delrio  (Difquis.  Magic.”  lib.  iii.  p.  i)  attributes  to  a fuper- 
If  itioiis  faith  in  the  power  of  Inch  Eggs  to  put  out  fires  (compare  p.  8 5 fuprd)  by  being 
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Eafter,  fays  Gebelin,  and  the  New  Year,  have  been  marked  by 
fimilar  diftinclions  : among  the  Perfians,  the  New  Year  is  looked  upon 
as  the  renewal  of  all  things,  and  is  noted  for  the  triumph  of  the  Sun  of 
Nature,  as  Eafter  is  with  Chriftians  for  that  of  the  Sun  of  Juftice,  the 
Saviour  of  the  World,  over  death,  by  his  Refurre£tionft 

The  Feaft  of  the  New  Y ear,  he  adds,  was  celebrated  at  the  Vernal 
Equinox,  that  is,  at  a time  when  the  Chriftians,  removing  their  New 
Year  to  the  Winter  Solftice,  kept  only  the  Feftival  of  Eafter.  Hence, 
with  the  latter,  the  Feaft  of  Eggs  has  been  attached  to  Eafter,  fo  that 
Eggs  are  no  longer  made  prefents  of  at  the  New  Year. 

In  Italy,  Spain,  and  in  Provence,  fays  Father  Carmeli,  where  almoft 
every  ancient  fuperftition  is  retained,  there  are  in  the  public  places 
certain  /ports  with  Eggs. 

This  cuftom  he  derives  from  the  Jews  or  the  Pagans,  for  he  obferves 
it  is  common  to  both. 

The  Jewifti  wives,  at  the  Feaft  of  the  Paftover,  upon  a table  pre- 
pared for  that  purpofe,  place  hard  Eggs,  the  fymbols  of  a bird  called 
Ziz,  concerning  which  the  Rabbins  have  a thoufand  fabulous  accounts. 

This  cuftom  ftill  prevails  in  the  Greek  Church.  Chandler,  in  his 
“Travels  in  Afia  Minor,”  gives  the  following  account  of  the  manner 
of  celebrating  Eafter  among  the  modern  Greeks  ; “ The  Greeks  now 
celebrated  Eafter.  A fmall  bier,  prettily  deckt  with  orange  and  citron 
buds,  jafmine,  flowers,  and  boughs,  was  placed  in  the  church,  with  a 
Chrift  crucified,  rudely  painted  on  board,  for  the  body.  We  faw  it  in 
the  evening,  and,  before  day-break,  were  fuddenly  awakened  by  the 
blaze  and  crackling  of  a large  bonefire,  with  finging  and  fhouting  in 
honour  of  the  Refurrecftion.  They  made  us  prefents  of  coloured  Eggs 
and  Cakes  of  Eafter  Bread.” 

“ They  (the  Ruffians)  have  an  order  at  Eafter,-  which  they  alwaies 
obferve,  and  that  is  this  : every  yeere,  againft  Eafter,  to  die  or  colour 


caft  into  the  flames  ; but  Le  Brun  more  plaufibly  fuggefts  that  thefe  Eggs  were  kept 
for  luck  (as  we  fay)  from  Good  Friday  to  Good  Friday,  like  our  crofs-buiis.] 

[‘  Ihre,  in  his  “ Glolfarium  Suio-gothicum,”  1769,  w.Egg,  explains  a 
to  mean  one  that  at  Eafter  time  is  fent  by  perfons  to  each  other,  varioufly  ornamented 
and  coloured,  and  in  token  of  rejoicing  at  the  termination  of  the  Lenten  taft.  Among 
the  Ruffians  it  was  not  thought  too  great  a freedom,  he  fays,  according  to  travellers, 
to  offer  fuch  Eggs  to  the  Emperor.] 

The  Jews,  in  celebrating  their  Paffover,  placed  on  the  table  two  unleavened  cakes, 
and  two  pieces  of  the  Lamb  : to  this  they  added  fome  fmall  Fifties,  becaufe  of  the 
Leviathan  : a hard  Egg,  becaufe  of  the  bird  Ziz  : fome  Meal,  becaufe  of  the  Behe- 
moth : thefe  three  animals  being,  according  to  their  Rabbinical  Doftors,  appointed 
for  the  feaft  of  the  ele£f  in  the  other  life. 

I faw  at  the  window  of  a baker’s  ftiop  in  London,  on  Eafter  Eve,  1 805,  a Paffover 
Cake,  with  four  Eggs,  bound  in  with  flips  of  pafte,  croft'ways,  in  it.  1 went  into 
the  fliop,  and  enquired  of  the  baker  what  it  meant:  he  affured  me  it  was  a Paftover 
Cake  for  the  Jews. 

“ On  y fit  auffi  des  deffences  de  vendre  des  oeufs  de  couleur  apres  Pafques,  parce 
que  les  enfans  s’en  Joiioyent  auparavant,  qui  eftoit  de  mauvais  exemple.” — Satyre 
Menippet  de  la  Eertu  du  Catholkon  d'  Efpagne.  8vo.  1595,  fol.  94.  The  Englilli 
verfion  of  this  work  renders  oeufs  de  coxAew  fpeckled  Eggs. 

“ Hakluyt,”  ed.  1589,  p.  342. 
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red,  with  Brazzel  (Brazil  wood),  a great  number  of  Egges,  of  which 
every  man  and  woman  giveth  one  unto  the  prieft  of  the  parifti  upon 
Eafter  Day  in  the  morning.  And,  moreover,  the  common  people 
ufe  to  Carrie  in  their  hands  one  of  thefe  red  Egges,  not  only  upon 
Eafter  Day,  but  alfo  three  or  foure  days  after,  and  gentlemen  and 
gentlewomen  have  Egges  gilded,  which  they  carry  in  like  maner. 
They  ufe  it,  as  they  fay,  for  a great  love,  and  in  token  of  the  Refur- 
recftion,  whereof  they  rejoice.  For  when  two  friends  meete  during 
the  Eafter  Holydayes,  they  come  and  take  one  another  by  the  hand  j 
the  one  of  them  faith,  ‘ The  Lord,  or  Chrift,  is  rifen  the  other 
anfwereth,  ‘ It  is  fo,  of  a trueth  and  then  they  kifs,  and  exchange  their 
Egges,  both  men  and  women,  continuing  in  kifting  four  dayes  toge- 
ther.” Our  ancient  Voyage-writer  means  no  more  here,  it  fhould 
feem,  than  that  the  ceremony  was  kept  up  for  four  days.  [Le  Brun, 
in  his  “Travels,”  1702,  noticed  the  fame  cuftom,  when  he  vifited 
Ruflia,  and  after  him,  the  Abbe  d’Auteroche  defcribes  in  his  journey 
to  Siberia,  this  ceremonial  as  ftill  kept  up  with  unabated  enthufiafm. 
Le  Brun  fays  that  it  lafted  fifteen  days,  and  among  people  of  all 
ranks. 


Easter  has  ever  been  confidered  by  the  Church  as  a feafon  of 
( great  feftivity. 

By  the  law  concerning  Holidays,  made  in  the  time  of  king  Alfred 
the  Great,  it  was  appointed  that  the  week  after  Eafter  fhould  be  kept 
holy.2  [It  feems  from  Fitzftephen,  cited  by  Stowe,  that  the  water- 
quintain  was  a popular  diverfion  at  this  feafon.] 

Belithus,  a ritualift  of  ancient  times,  tells  us  that  it  was  cuftomary 
in  fome  churches  for  the  Bifhops  and  Archbiftiops  themfelves  to  play 
with  the  inferior  clergy  at  hand-ball,  and  this,  as  Durandus  aflerts,  even 
on  Eafter-day®  itfelf.  Why  they  fliould  play  at  hand-ball  at  this  time, 
rather  than  any  other  game.  Bourne  tells  us  he  has  not  been  able  to 
difcover ; certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  prefent  cuftom  of  playing  at 
that  game  on  Eafter  Holidays  for  a tanzy-cake  has  been  derived  from 
thence.  Erafmus,  fpeaking  of  the  proverb,  “ Mea  eft  pila,”  that  is, 
“ I’ve  got  the  ball,”  tells  us,  that  it  fignifies  “ I have  obtained  the  vic- 
tory. I am  mafter  of  my  wifhes.”  The  Romanifts  certainly  ere£led 


['  See  alfo  “ Prefent  State  of  Ruffia,”  1671,  p.  18,  and  “ Mufeum  Tradefcan- 
tianum,”  1660,  p.  i,  both  quoted  by  Brand,  and  “ Relation  du  Voyage  de  M. 
Evert  Ifbrand,”  p.  15,  cited  by  Douce.] 

“ Collier’s  “ Eccl.  Hift.”  vol.  i.  p.  163.  [Sir  H.  Ellis  refers  us  alfo  to  Lam- 
barde’s  “ Archaionomia,”  1644,  P-  33  ] 

^ Belith.  c.  120.  In  quibufdam  locis  hac  die, — Vid.  “ Pafch.”  &c.  Durand,  lib. 
vi.  cap.  86.  See  alfo  Du  Cange  ///  njoce  “ Pelota.” 
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a ftandard  on  Eafter-day,  in  token  of  our  Lord’s  victory  ; but  it  would 
perhaps  be  indulging  fancy  too  far  to  fuppofe  that  the  Bilhops  and 
governors  of  churches,  who  ufed  to  play  at  hand-ball  at  this  feafon, 
did  it  in  a myftical  way,  and  with  reference  to  the  triumphal  joy  of 
the  feafon.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  many  of  their  cuftoms  and 
fuperftitions  are  founded  on  ftill  more  trivial  circumftances,  even  ac- 
cording to  their  own  explanations  of  them,  than  this  imaginary 
analogy. 

They  have  an  ancient  cuftom  at  Colefhill,  in  the  county  of  War- 
wick, that  if  the  young  men  of  the  town  can  catch  a hare,  and  bring 
it  to  the  parfon  of  the  parifh  before  ten  o’clock  on  Eafter  Monday, 
the  parfon  is  bound  to  give  them  a calf’s  head  and  a hundred  of  eggs 
for  their  breakfaft,  and  a groat  in  money.^ 

It  was  an  ancient  cuftom  for  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  fheriff  of 
Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  accompanied  with  great  numbers  of  the  bur- 
gefles,  to  go  every  year,  at  the  Feafts  of  Eafter  and  Whitfuntide,  to  a 
place  without  the  walls  called  the  Forth,  a little  Mall,  where  everybody 
walks,  as  they  do  in  St.  James’s  Park,  with  the  mace,  fword,  and  cap 
of  maintenance  carried  before  them.  The  young  people  of  the  town 
ftill  alTemble  there  on  thefe  holidays,  at  Eafter  particularly,  play  at 
hand-ball,  dance,  &c.  but  are  no  longer  countenanced  in  their  innocent 
feftivity  by  the  prefence  of  their  governors,  who,  no  doubt,  in  ancient 
times,  as  the  Bifhops  did  with  the  inferior  clergy,  ufed  to  unbend  the 
brow  of  authority,  and  partake  with  their  happy  and  contented  people 
the  feemingly  puerile  pleafures  of  the  feftal  feafon. 

Tanfay,  fays  Selden,  in  his  “ Table  Talk,”  was  taken  from  the  bitter 
herbs  in  ufe  among  the  Jews  at  this  feafon.  Our  meats  and  fports, 
fays  he,  much  of  them  have  relation  to  church  works.  The  coffin  of 
our  Chriftmafs  Pies,  in  fhape  long,  is  in  imitation  of  the  cratch,  i.  e. 
rack  or  manger,  wherein  Chrift  was  laid.  Our  tanfies-  at  Eafter  have 
reference  to  the  bitter  herbs  ; though  at  the  fame  time  ’twas  always 
the  fafhion  for  a man  to  have  a gammon  of  bacon,  to  fhow  himfelf  to 
be  no  Jew. 

In  Bene’t  College,  Cambridge,  is  a MS.  of  part  of  the  New  Tef- 
tament  in  the  Englilh  fpoken  foon  after  the  Conqueft.  The  7th  verfe 
of  the  2nd  chapter  of  St.  Luke  is  thus  rendered  : “ And  layde  hym  in 
a cratche.,  for  to  hym  was  no  place  in  the  dyverfory.”  I will  venture 
to  fubjoin  another  fpecimen,  which  ftrongly  marks  the  mutability  of 
language.  Mark  vi.  22,  “When  the  doughtyr  of  Herodias  was  in 


' Blount’s  “Jocular  Tenures,”  ed.  Beckwith,  1784,  p.  286. 

* In  Coles’  “Adam  in  Eden,”  1657,  our  author  I'peaking  of  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  tanfey,  ch.  ccxlix.  fays,  that  their  fpecial  property  was  to  remove  the 
phlegm  which  had  been  engendered  by  the  conftant  filh-diet  during  Lent.  They  are 
fo  called,  fays  he,  from  the  herb  tanfey. 

Johnfon,  in  his  edition  of  Gerard’s  “ Herball,”  fol.  Lond.  1633,  p.  65,  fpeaking 
of  Tanfie,  fays,  “ In  the  fpring  time  are  made  with  the  leaves  hereof  newly  fprung 
up,  and  with  egs.  Cakes,  or  Tanfies,  which  be  pleafant  in  tafte,  and  good  for  the 
ftomacke;  for,  if  any  bad  humours  cleave  thereunto,  it  doth  perfe6Hy  concoft  them 
and  fcowre  them  downevvards.” 
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comyn,  and  had  tombylde  and  plefide  to  Harowde,  and  alfo  to  the  fit- 
tande  at  meate,  the  kyng  fays  to  the  wench — ■” 

If  the  original  Greek  had  not  been  preferved,  one  might  have  fup- 
pofed  from  this  Englilh  that,  inftead  of  excelling  in  the  graceful  ac- 
complifhment  of  dancing,  the  young  lady  had  performed  in  fome  exhi- 
bition like  the  prefent  entertainments  at  Sadler’s  Wells.^ 

It  is  related  in  Aubanus’s  Defcription  of  Ancient  Rites  in  his 
Country,  that  there  were  at  this  feafon  foot-courfes  in  the  meadows, 
in  which  the  viftors  carried  off  each  a cake,  given  to  be  run  for,  as  we 
fay,  by  lome  better  fort  of  perfon  in  the  neighbourhood.  Sometimes 
two  cakes  were  propofed,  one  for  the  young  men,  another  for  the 
girls;  and  there  was  a great  concourfe  of  people  on  the  occafion.*^ 
This  is  a cuftom  by  no  means  unlike  the  playing  at  hand-ball  for  a 
Tanzy  cake,  the  winning  of  which  depends  chiefly  upon  fwiftnefs  of 
foot.  It  is  a trial  too  of  fleetnefs  and  fpeed,  as  well  as  the  foot-race.® 

' Lewis’  “Hift.  of  the  Englifli  Tranflations  of  the  Bible,”  p.  i6. 

“ “ In  pafchate  vulgo  placentae  pinfuntur,  quorum  una,  interdum  duae,  adolef- 
centibus  una,  puellis  altera,  a ditiori  aliquo  proponuntur;  pro  quibus  in  prato,  ubi 
ante  noftem  ingens  hominum  concurfus  fit,  quique  agiles  pedeftres  currant.”  p.  268. 

’’  The  following  beautiful  defcription  in  the  “ Mons  Catharinas”  may  almoft 
equally  be  applied  to  hand-ball : 

“ H is  datur  orbiculum 

Praecipiti — levem  per  gramina  mittere  lapfu  : 

Aft  aliis,  quorum  pedibus  fiducia  major 
Sedlari,  et  jam  jam  falienti  infiftere  praedae  ; 

Aut  volitantem  alte  longeque  per  aera  pulfum 
Sufpiciunt,  pronofque  inhiant,  captantque  volatus, 

Sortiti  fortunam  oculis  5 raanibufque  paratis 
Expeiftant  propriorem,  intercipiuntque  caducum.” — p.  6. 

In  Lewis’s  “ Englifli  Prefbyterian  Eloquence,”  he  fays,  that  the  Puritans  were 
not  allowed  to  play  even  at  ftool-ball  for  a Tanfey. 

The  following  is  in  Bold’s  “ Wit  a Sporting,”  1657,  p.  74. 

“ STOOL  BALL. 

At  ftool  ball,  Lucia,  let  us  play 
For  fugar,  cakes,  and  wine  j 
Or  for  a Tanfey  let  us  pay, 

The  lofs  be  thine  or  mine. 

If  thou,  my  dear,  a winner  be 
At  tmndling  of  the  ball, 

The  wager  thou  flialt  have,  and  me, 

And  my  misfortunes  all.” 

In  an  old  Chriftmas  Carol,  in  the  Douce  Colleftion,  there  is  this  paftage  : 

“ Soone  at  Eafter  cometh  Alleiuja, 

With  butter,  cheefe,  and  a Tanfey.” 

Poor  Robin,  in  his  Almanack  for  1677,  in  his  “ Obfervations  on  Eafter  Monday 
and  Tuefday,’’  fays  : 

“ Young  men  and  maids. 

Now  very  brifk. 

At  Barley-break  and 
Stool-ball  frifk.” 

If  I miftake  not,  Galen  wrote  a book  on  the  exercife  of  the  little  ball. 

[This  is  a game  at  balls,  no  longer  known,  where  the  balls,  according  to  Johnfon, 
were  driven  from  ftool  to  ftool.  Poor  Robin  introduces  it  into  his  Almanack  for 
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[The  “ Newcaftle  Exprefs,”  quoted  by  “ Notes  and  Queries,” 
May  2,  1857,  defcribes  the  local  praftice  of  holly  hujfing.  “ On 
Eafter  Tueiday,  the  lads  and  lalTes  of  the  village  and  vicinity  (of 
Netherwitton,  Northumberland)  meet,  and  accompanied  by  our 
worthy  parifh  clerk,  who  plays  an  excellent  fiddle,  . . . proceed  to  the 
wood  to  get  holly,  with  which  fome  decorate  a ftone  crofs  that  ftands 
in  the  village,  while  others  are  ‘ bobbing  around’  to  ‘ Speed  the 
Plough,’  or  ‘ Birnie  Bouzle.’  Accordingly,  on  Tuefday  laft,  a merry 
party  aflembled,  and  after  going  through  the  ufual  routine,  dancing 
was  kept  up  on  the  green,  till  the  fhades  of  evening  were  clofing  on 
them.”] 

Durandus  tells  us,  that  on  Eafter  Tuefday,^  wives  ufed  to  beat  their 
hufbands,  on  the  day  following  the  hufbands  their  wives.  The  cuftom 
which  has  been  already  mentioned  in  a preceding  page,  on  Eafter 
Sunday,  is  ftill  retained  at  the  city  of  Durham  in  the  Eafter  Holidays. 

On  one  day  the  men  take  off"  the  women’s  fhoes,  or  rather  buckles, 
which  are  only  to  be  redeemed  by  a prefent : on  another  day  the  women 
make  reprifals,  taking  off  the  men’s  in  like  manner. 

[In  the  MSS.  Papers  of  Aubrey,  under  date  of  1678,  it  is  faid  that 
“ in  the  Eafter  Holidays,  was  the  Clerk’s  ale  for  his  private  benefit 
and  the  folace  of  the  neighbourhood.”]^ 

The  rolling  of  young  couples  down  Greenwich-hill,  at  Eafter  and 
Whitfuntide  [while  the  fair  was  held  there],  appears  by  the  following 
extrail  from  R.  Fletcher’s  “Ex  Otio  Negotium,”  1656,  p.  210,  in  a 
poem  called  “ May  Day,”  to  be  the  veftige  of  a May  game  : 

“ The  Game  at  beft,  the  girls  May  rould  muft  bee, 

Where  Croyden  and  Mopla,  he  and  fliee, 

Each  happy  pair  make  one  Hermophrodite, 

And  tumbling,  bounce  together,  black  and  white.” ^ 


1740,  fo  that  Johnfon  may  have  been  well  acquainted  with  its  charafler,  fuppofmg 
it  to  have  been  much  played  then  : 

“ Now  milk-maids  pails  are  deckt  with  flowers, 

And  men  begin  to  drink  in  bowers, 

The  mackarels  come  up  in  flioals, 

To  fill  the  mouths  of  hungry  fouls  ; 

Sweet  fillabubs,  and  lip-lov’d  tanfey, 

For  William  is  prepared  by  Nancy. 

Much  time  is  wafted  now  away, 

At  pigeon-holes  and  nine-pin  play, 

Whilft  hob  nail  Dick,  and  fimp’ring  Frances 
Trip  it  away  in  country  dances; 

A.t  Jiool-ball  and  at  barley-break. 

Wherewith  they  harmlefs  paftime  make.” 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  “ Ordinal^  Vifitation  for  the  Archdeaconry  of  Suffolk  for 
1638.”] 

' “ Rationale,”  lib.  vi.  c.  86,9. 

^ “ Antiquarian  Repertory,”  No.  26.  Mr.  Denne,  in  his  “ Account  of  ftone 
figures  carved  on  the  porch  of  Chalk  Church,”  (“  Archaeol.”  vol.  xii.  p.  12,)  fays: 
“the  Clerks’  ale  was  the  method  taken  by  the  Clerks  of  parilhes  to  colleit  more 
readily  their  dues.”  Mr.  Denne  is  of  opinion  that  “ Gi‘ve-ales"  were  the  legacies 
of  individuals,  and  from  that  circumftance  entirely  gratuitous. 

This  cuftom  has  died  with  the  abolition  of  Greenwich  Fail.] 
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IN  the  “ Houfehold  Expences,  i8  Edw.  is  this  curious  account 
“ Domine  de  camera  Regine.  XV.  die  Maii,  vii  dominabus  et 
domicellis  regine,  quia  ceperunt  dominum  regem  in  ledlo  fuo,  in  craf- 
tino  Pafcheet  ipfum  fecerunt  finire  verfuseas  pro  pace  regis,  quam  fecit 
de  dono  fuo  per  manus  Hugonis  de  Cerru,  Scutiferi  domine  de  Wefton. 
xiiij//.” 

The  taking  Edward  Longfhanks  in  his  bed  by  the  above  party  of 
ladies  of  the  bedchamber  and  maids  of  honour,  on  Eafter  Monday, 
was  very  probably  for  the  purpofe  of  heaving  or  lifting  the  king,  on 
the  authority  of  a cuftom  which  then  doubtlefs  prevailed  among  all 
ranks  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  which  is  yet  not  entirely  laid  afide 
in  fome  of  our  diftant  provinces  ; a cuftom,  by  which,  however  ftrange 
it  may  appear,  they  intended  no  lefs  than  to  reprefent  our  Saviour’s 
Refurredtion.  At  Warrington,  Bolton,  and  Manchefter,  [and  in 
many  other  places,  as  Liverpool,  Shrewfbury,  and  in  North  Wales], 
on  Eafter  Monday,  the  women,  forming  parties  of  fix  or  eight  each, 
ftill  continue  to  furround  fuch  of  the  oppofite  fex  as  they  meet,  and, 
either  with  or  without  their  confent,  lift  them  thrice  above  their  heads 
into  the  air,  with  loud  fliouts  at  each  elevation.  On  Eafter  Tuefday, 
the  men,  in  parties  as  aforefaid,  do  the  fame  to  the  women.  By  both 
parties  it  is  converted  into  a pretence  for  fining  or  extorting  a fmall 
fum,  which  they  always  infift  on  having  paid  them  by  the  perfons 
whom  they  have  thus  elevated.-  [This  was,  till  lately  at  leaft,  a 
common  ufage  in  Warwickftiire,  where  they  call  it  Heaving.~\ 


' “ Archaeol.”  1805. 

* In  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine’’  for  February,  1784,  p.  96,  a gentleman  from 
Manchefter  fays,  that  “ Lifting  was  originally  defigned  to  reprefent  our  Saviour’s 
Refurreilion.  The  men  lift  the  women  on  Eafter  Monday,  and  the  women  the 
men  on  Tuefday.  One  or  more  take  hold  of  each  leg,  and  one  or  more  of  each 
arm,  near  the  body,  and  lift  the  perfon  up,  in  a horizontal  pofition,  three  times.  It 
is  a rude,  indecent,  and  dangerous  diverfion,  praftifed  chiefly  by  the  lower  clafs  of 
people.  Our  magiftrates  conftantly  prohibit  it  by  the  bellman,  but  it  fubfifts  at  the 
end  of  the  town  ; and  tlie  women  have  of  late  years  converted  it  into  a money  job. 
I believe  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  thefe  Northern  counties.”  See  allb  “ Monthly 
Magazine”  for  April,  1798,  p.  273. 

“ The  counties  of  Shropfture,  Cheftiire,  and  Lancaflrire,  boaft  a cuftom,  which 
they  call  Heaving,  and  perform  with  the  following  ceremonies,  on  the  Monday 
and  Tuefday  in  the  Eafter  week.  On  the  firft  day,  a party  of  men  go  with  a chair 
into  every  houfe  to  which  they  can  get  admiflion,  force  every  female  to  be  feated 
in  their  vehicle,  and  lift  them  up  three  times,  with  loud  huzzas.  For  this  they  claim 
the  reward  of  a chafte  falute,  which  thofe  who  are  too  coy  to  fubmit  to  may  get 
exempted  from  by  a fine  of  one  fliilling,  and  receive  a written  teftimony,  which 
fecures  them  from  a repetition  of  the  ceremony  of  that  day.  On  the  Tuefday  the 
women  claim  the  fame  privilege,  and  purfue  their  bufinefs  in  the  fame  manner, 
with  this  addition — that  they  guard  every  avenue  to  the  town,  and  ftop  every  paf- 
fenger,  pedeftrian,  equeftrian,  or  vehicular.” — Public  Advertiser,  , 

(See  alfo  on  this  fubjeft  “Gent.  Mag.”  for  1783,  p.  378;  the  fame  for  1798, 

P-  325-] 
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[JLoto,  or  Siunbap, 

Dominica  in  Albis. 

The  Firji  Sunday  after  Eafler. 

The  author  of  “ Chriftian  Sodality,”  a colledlion  of  Difcourfes, 
1652,  fays  : “ This  day  is  called  White  or  Low  Sunday,  becaufe, 
in  the  primitive  Church,  thofe  neophytes  that  on  Eafer-Eve  were 
baptifed  and  clad  in  white  garments  did  to-day  put  them  off,  with  this 
admonition,  that  they  were  to  keep  within  them  a perpetual  candour 
of  fpirit,  fignified  by  the  Agnus  Dei  hung  about  their  necks,  which, 
falling  down  upon  their  breafts,  put  them  in  mind  what  innocent 
lambs  they  muft  be,  now  that,  of  finful,  high,  and  haughty  men,  they 
were,  by  baptifm,  made  low  and  little  children  of  Almighty  God,  fuch 
as  ought  to  retain  in  their  manners  and  lives  the  Pafchal  feafts  which 
they  had  accomplilhed.” 

This  day  appears  to  have  received  its  defignation  of  Low  from  the 
circumftance  that  it  is  the  loweft,  i.  e.  lateft  day  for  difcharging  the 
Eafter  Dues  or  Offerings,  and  of  white^  becaufe  on  that  day  the 
neophytes  difcontinued  the  white  garments  afTumed  by  them  on  Eafter 
Eve,  or  Holy  Saturday. 

Brady,  in  his  “ Varieties  of  Literature,”  1823,  fpeaks  of  a cuftom, 
which  once  prevailed  on  Low  Sunday  at  Loftwithiel,  in  Cornwall : 
“ On  Low  Sunday,  the  freeholders  of  the  town  and  manor  aftem- 
bled  in  an  adjoining  field,  and  from  amongft  them  one  was  chofen, 
whom  they  drefled  in  the  moft  fumptuous  manner,  with  a crown  on 
his  head,  a fceptre  in  his  hand,  and,  being  mounted  on  a fine  horfe, 
a fword  of  ftate  was  carried  before  him,  while  all  the  freeholders 
walked  in  proceffion  through  the  principal  ftreet  to  the  church.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  great  gate,  the  curate,  drefTed  in  his  beft  robes,  re- 
ceived him,  and  condudfed  him  to  a princely  feat  in  the  church  to 
hear  mafs.  This  being  over,  he  repaired,  in  the  fame  pompous  man- 
ner, to  a houfe  provided  for  that  purpofe,  where  a feaft  was  made  for 
all  his  attendants,  he  fitting  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  being  ferved 
by  the  principal  townfmen,  kneeling,  together  with  all  other  marks  of 
refpedf  ufually  ftiown  to  regal  dignity.”] 


Dap. 

By  fome  this  is  thought  to  have  been  the  remains  of  an  heathen  cuf- 
tom, which  might  have  been  introduced  into  this  Ifland  by  the 
Romans,  [who  had  their  Fugalia  in  commemoration  of  the  expulfion  of 
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the  kings.'  But  as  it  is  obferved  in  the  “ GlofTary”  of  Nares,  Hoke 
Day  cannot  be  the  anniverfary  of  any  fixed  event,  as  it  is  a moveable 
Feaft,  varying  with  Eafter-tide.  The  theories  and  arguments  which 
have  been  adduced  refpe£ling  the  origin  and  etymology  of  the  term 
have  probably  never  been  furpafl'ed  in  fillinefs  and  inconfiftency,  and 
to  reproduce  them  would  be  mere  wafte  of  fpace  and  time. 

Mr.  Brand  himfelf  obferved,  that  the  ftrongeft  teftimony  againft 
the  hypothefis  that  the  feftival  was  inftituted  to  commemorate  the 
deftruftion  of  the  Danes  by  Ethelred  in  I002,  is  that  of  Henry,  Arch- 
deacon of  Huntingdon,  who  expreffly  fays  that  the  maflacre  of  the 
Danes  happened  on  the  feaft  of  St.  Brice,  which  is  well  known  to  be 
on  the  thirteenth  of  November.]" 

The  other  generally-received  opinion,  that  this  feftivity  was  infti- 


' “ Archaeologia,”  vol.  vii.  p.  244. 

^ Matthew  Paris  (who  is  the  oldeft  authority  for  the  word),  has  the  following 
palfages  concerning  Hoc-tide.  “ Poll  diem  Martis  quae  vulgariter  Hokedaie  appel- 
latur,  faftum  eft  Parliamentum  Londini,”  p.  963.  “ Die  videlicet  Lunae  quae  ipfum 
diem  praecedit  proximo  quern  Hokedaie  vulgariter  appellamus,”  p.  834.  “ In  quin- 
dena  Pafchae  quae  vulgariter  Hokedaie  appellatur,”  p.  908.  On  thefe  palfages 
Watts,  in  his  Glofl'ary,  obferves,  “ adhuc  in  ea  die  folent  mulieres  jocofe  vias  Oppi- 
dorum  funibus  impedire,  et  tranfeuntes  ad  fe  attrahere,  ut  ab  eis  munufculum 
aliquod  extorqueant,  in  pios  ufus  aliquos  erogandum and  then  refers  to  Spelman. 
[But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  term  is  derived  from  hoch-^eit,  the  high  tide, 
a feftival,  which  in  modern  German  fignifies  marriage 

I find  that  Eafter  is  called  “ Hye-tyde”  in  “ Robert  of  Gloucefter,”  vol.  i.  p.  1 56. 

Simeon  Dunelmenfis,  p.  165,  and  Ethelred  Rievallenfis,  p.  362,  mention  the  maf- 
facre  of  the  Danes  by  Ethelred,  in  1002  ; as  do  Radulphus  de  Diceto,  p.  461,  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  Florence  of  Worcefter,  Langtoft,  and  Robert  of  Gloucefter,  but 
all  thefe  writers  are  filent  as  to  Hoctide. 

Neither  Alured  Beverlacenfis,  Hardyng,  nor  the  anonymous  writer  of  the  Chro- 
nicle ufually  called  Caxton’s  mentions  the  malfacre. 

Higden  fays  it  happened  on  St.  Brice’s  night,  fol.  244  b.  Fabyan  fays  it 
happened  on  St.  Brice’s  day,  and  began  at  Welwyn  in  Hertfordlhire,  p.  259. 
Grafton  follows  him  in  the  fame  words.  Holingllied  makes  it  to  have  taken 
place  on  St.  Brice’s  day  in  the  year  1012  ; and  adds,  that  the  place  where  it  began 
is  uncertain,  fome  faying  at  Welwyn,  and  others  at  Howahil,  in  Staffordfliire,  ift 
edit.  fol.  242.  Matthew  of  Weftminfter  gives  more  particulars  of  the  maflacre 
than  any  other  hiftorian,  and  makes  it  to  have  happened  in  1012,  but  fays  nothing 
of  Hoctide  in  that  place.  Stowe  very  briefly  mentions  the  faft  as  having  happened 
on  St.  Brice’s  day,  1002. 

Other  ancient  authorities  for  the  mention  of  Hoctide  are,  i . “ Monaft.  Anglic.” 
vol.  i.  p.  104,  “ A die  quae  dicitur  Hokedai  ufque  ad  feftum  S.  Michaelis.”  2.  An 
Inftrument  in  Kennett’s  “ Paroch.  Antiq.”  dated  1363,  which  fpeaks  of  a period 
between  Hoke  Day  and  St.  Martin’s  Day.  3.  A Chartulary  at  Caen,  cited  by 
Du  Cange,  p.  1 1 50,  in  which  a period  between  “ Hocedei  ufque  ad  Auguftum”  is 
mentioned.  4.  An  Infpeximus  in  Madox’s  “Formulare,”  p.  225,  dated  42  Ed. 
III.  in  which  mention  is  made  of  “ die  Martis  proximo  poll  Quindenam  Pafchae 
qui  vocatur  Hokeday.” 

Plot  exprefsly  mentions  that  in  his  time  they  had  two  Hocdays,  viz.  “ The 
Monday  for  the  women,”  which,  fays  he,  “ is  the  more  folemn,  and  the  Tuefday  for 
the  men,  which  is  very  inconfiderable.” 

Junius  derives  the  word  from  the  Icelandic  hogg,  cades,  and  dag,  diesj  but 


* Ihre,  “ Glofs.  Suio-Goth,”  art.  Hogtid,  as  quoted  by  Brand.  Alfo  “ Archae- 
ologia,”  vol.  vii.  p.  256,  and  Kennett,  “ Glofs.  Par.  Antiq.”  cited  ibid. 
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tuted  on  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  feems  a more  plaufible  origin,  be- 
caufe  by  his  death  our  countrymen  were  for  ever  releafed  from  the 
wanton  infults  and  oppreffive  exadlions  of  the  Danes.  [Dugdale  was 
of  this  opinion,  and  Co  alfo  was  another  writer  quoted  by  Brand,i  but 
the  fuppofition  feems  to  be  wholly  untenable,  notwithftanding.] 

This  feftival  was  celebrated,  according  to  ancient  writers,  on  the 
Quindena  Pafchae,  by  which,  Mr.  Denne  informs  us,  the  fecond  Sun- 
day after  Eafter  cannot  be  meant,  but  fome  day  in  the  enfuing  week ; 
and  Matthew  Paris,  and  other  writers,  have  expreffly  named  Tuefday. 
There  are  ftrong  evidences  remaining  to  fhew  that  more  days  were 
kept  than  one.^ 


this,  no  doubt,  muft  be  with  a view  to  connect  it  with  the  daughter  of  the  Danes, 
for  which  event  there  feems  to  be  no  good  authority. 

Blount,  in  his  edition  of  Cowell’s  Gloffary,  fays,  that  Hoc  Tuefday  money 
was  a duty  given  to  the  landlord,  that  his  tenants  and  bondfmen  might  folemnize 
that  day  on  which  the  Englilh  maftered  the  Danes,  being  the  fecond  Tuefday  after 
Eafter  week. 

[Laneham,  in  his  “ Letter  from  Kenilworth,”  1575,  mentions  the  Hox  Tuefday 
play  annually  performed  at  Coventry,  and  fo  does  Blount,  in  his  “ Gloflbgraphia,” 
1681,  which  Mr.  Brand  cited.] 

Blount,  in  his  own  “ Law  Diflionary,”  v.  Hokeday,  fays  he  has  feen  a leafe, 
without  date,  referving  fo  much  rent  payable  “ad  duos  anni  terminos,  fell,  ad  le 
Hokeday,  et  ad  feftum  S.  Mich.”  He  adds,  that  in  the  accounts  of  Magdalen 
College,  in  Oxford,  there  is  yearly  an  allowance />rc  mulierihus  hocantibus,  in  fome 
manors  of  theirs  in  Hamplhire,  where  the  men  hoc  the  women  on  Monday,  and 
contra  on  Tuefday. 

See  John  Carpenter  Bilhop  of  Worcefter’s  “Letter”  for  aboliftiing  Ho6lide, 
dated  1450,  in  Leland’s  “ Colleflanea,”  vol.  v.  p.  298. 

Colonel  Vallancey  communicated  to  me  a curious  Paper,  in  his  own  hand- writing, 
to  the  following  elfeft  : 

“ Hoc-tide. 

“ In  Erfe  and  Irifti  Oach  or  Oac  is  rent,  tribute.  The  time  of  paying  rents 
was  twice  in  the  year,  at  La  Samham,  the  day  of  Saman  (2nd  Nov.)  and  La  Oac, 
the  day  of  Hock  (April).  See  La  Saman,  ‘ Colleftanea,’  No.  12. 

“ Hoguera  (Spanifti)  el  fuego  que  fe  haze  con  hacina  de  lennos  que  levanta  llama  ; 
y afli  fe  enciende  fiempre  en  lugar  defeubierto.  Hazian  hogueras  los  antiguos  para 
quemar  los  cuerpos  de  los  difuntos,  y en  ciertas  fiefias  que  llamavam  lujirosj  y en 
tiempo  de  pefte  fe  han  ufado  para  purificar  el  aire.  Por  regoziio  fe  hazen  hogueras 
en  la  fiefta  de  fan  Juan  Baptifta,  y otros  Santos,  y en  las  alegrias  por  nacimientos 
de  principes,  y por  otras  caufas.  El  faltar  por  encima  de  las  hogueras  fe  haze 
agora  con  fimplicidad  ; pero  antiguamente  tenia  cierto  genero  de  fuperfticion  j y 
tuvo  origen  de  los  Caldeos,  fegun  eferiven  autores  graves.  Llevadme  cavallera,  y 
fea  a la  hoguera.  Efto  dixo  una  hechizera,  llevandola  a quemar.  Acoftumbran 
en  muchas  partes  llevar  a lofque  han  de  jufticiar  por  fu  pie:  y pienfo  que  la  cof- 
tumbre  de  llevarlos  en  Caftilla  cavalleros  es  pia  y llegada  a razon  ; porque  el  que  va 
a padecer  va  debilitado,  temblando  con  todo  fu  cuerpo : y con  efta  fatiga  puede 
fer,  que  no  vaya  tan  atento,  ni  los  religiofos  que  le  Hjan  confortando.  Vltra  defto, 
como  va  levantado  en  alto,  venletodos,  para  exemplo,  y para  rowi/Jr/zr/ow.” — Teforo 
de  la  Lingua  Cajiellana  por  Don  Seb.  de  Cobarru^vias  Orofeo,  fol.  Madr.  1611. 

‘ Joannes  Roflus  Warwicenfis  “ Hiftoria  Regum  Angliae,”  ed.  1716,  p.  105. 

The  expreflion  Hock,  or  Hoketyde,  comprizes  both  days.  Tuelday  was  moft 
certainly  the  principal  day,  the  dies  Martis  ligatoria.  Hoke  Monday  was  for  the 
men,  ana  nock  Tuefday  for  the  women.  On  both  days  the  men  and  women, 
alternately,  with  great  merriment  intercepted  the  public  roads  with  ropes,  and 
pulled  paftengers  to  them,  from  whom  they  exafted  money  to  be  laid  out  in  pious 
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I find  this,  amongft  other  fports,  exhibited  at  Kenilworth  Caftle  by 
the  Earl  of  Leicefter,  for  the  entertainment  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  A.D. 
1575.  “ And  that  there  might  be  nothing  wanting  that  thefe  parts 

could  afford,  hither  came  the  Coventre  men,  and  adfed  the  ancient  play, 
long  fince  ufed  in  that  city,  called  Hocks-Tuesday,  forth  the 

deJlruStion  of  the  Danes  in  King  Ethelred’s  time^  with  which  the  Queen 
was  fo  pleaf’d,  that  fhe  gave  them  a brace  of  bucks,  and  five  marks  in 
money,  to  bear  the  charges  of  a feaft.”^ 

In  “ an  I ndenture-  conftituting  John  atte  Hyde  fteward  of  the  Priory 
of  Poghley,”  among  many  other  things  granted  him,  are  two  oxen  for 
the  larder  on  Hoke-day.  “ Item  ii.  Boves  prolardario  apud  Hoccoday.” 
It  is  dated  on  the  Feaft  of  the  Annunciation,  in  the  49th  of  Edward 
the  Third. 

[Here  Brand  repeats  over  again,  chapter  and  verfe,  moft  of  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of,  and  again!!,  the  etymology  of  the  word,  and  reverts 
to  the  Hardicanute  theory  ! 

Among  the  “ Privy  Purfe  Expenfes  of  Henry  VII.”  many  of  which 
!how  that  prince’s  kindnefs  of  heart  and  generofity  of  charadler,  quali- 
ties with  which  he  has  not  been  ufually  accredited,  is  one  to  this  point : 
“To  Lendefay  for  the  wyffs  at  Grenewiche  upon  Hockmonday,  3^.  4^.” 
The  date  is  March  g,  1505-6.] 

Plott  fays,  that  one  of  the  ufes  of  the  money  colledled  at  Hoketyde 
was,  the  reparation  of  the  feveral  parifh  churches  where  it  was  gathered. 
This  is  confirmed  by  extracts  from  the  Lambeth  Book.^  The  obfer- 


ufes.  So  that  Hoketyde  feafon,  if  you  will  allow  the  pleonafm,  began  on  the 
Monday  immediately  following  the  fecond  Sunday  after  Eafter,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  feveral  feafts  of  the  dedications  of  churches,  and  other  holidays,  commenced 
on  the  day  or  the  vigil  before,  and  was  a fort  of  preparation  for,  or  introduftion  to, 
the  principal  feaft. 

' Dugdale’s  “ Warwickftiire,”  1656,  p.  166. 

Printed  in  Hearne’s  Appendix  to  the  “ Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Glafton- 
bury,”  p.  328. 

^ “ *55^ — 1SS7-  Item,  of  Godman  Rundells  wife,  Godman  Jackfons  wife,  and 
God  wife  Tegg,  tor  Hoxce  money  by  them  received  to  the  ufe  of  the  Church,  xijr.” 
(“  Archaeol.”  vol.  vii.  p.  252.) 

“ 1518 — 1519-  Item,  of  William  Elyot  and  JohnChamberlayne,  for  Hoke  money 
gydered  in  the  pareys,  iijr.  ix</.” 

“ Item  of  the  gaderyng  of  the  Churchwardens  wyffes  on  Hoke  Mondaye,  viijr.  iijif.” 
(Ibid.  251.) 

In  “ Pefliall’s  Hiftory  of  the  city  of  Oxford,”  under  St.  Mary’s parifti,  are  the  fol- 
lowing curious  extracts  from  old  records ; 

P.67.  “1510,  fub  tit.  Recepts.  Reed,  atte  'H.oH.ydtof  the  -nuyfes  gaderynge,  xvr.  \]d. 
From  1522  to  3,  fub  tit.  Ktc.for  thewyfes  gatheryng  at  Ho£iyde  dtc\3.xo,xC\s.-x.d.'’ 

P.  83.  Parifti  ot  St.  Peter  in  the  Eaft.  “ 1662.  About  that  time  it  was  cuftomary 
tor  a parifti  that  wanted  to  raife  money  to  do  any  repairs  towards  the  church  to  keep 
a Hocktyde,  the  benefit  of  which  was  often  very  great : as,  forinftance,  this  parifti  of 
St.  Peter  in  the  Eaft  gained  by  the  Hocktide  and  Whitfuntide,  anno  1664,  the  fum 
of  1 4/. 

“ 1663.  Hocktide  brought  in  this  year  61. 

“ 1667.  4/.  \os.  gained  by  Hocktide.” 

In  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill,  of  London,  under  the  year 
1496,  is  the  following  article:  “Spent  on  the  wyves  that  gaderyd  money  on  Hob 
Monday,  lor/.”  Ihid.  1518,  there  is  an  order  for  feveral  fums  of  money  gathered  on 
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vance  of  Hoketyde  declined  foon  after  the  Reformation,  [yet  as  late  as 
1667,  there  is  a trace  of  it  in  the  Book.  A few  extradfs  may  perhaps 
be  acceptable  in  a note.  ] 

There  is,  however,  a paflage  in  Wither’s  “ Abufes  ftript  and  whipt,” 
1613,  which  feems  to  imply  that  Hock-tide  was  [then]  ftill  generally 
obferved. 


^t.  (George’s 

[April  ZTprd.') 

A MONG  the  Ordinances  made  by  Henry  V.  for  his  army  abroad, 
printed  in  “ Excerpta  Hiftorica,”  1833,  is  one  “ For  theim  that 
here  not  a bande  of  Seint  George and  it  appears  that  all  the  Englifh 
foldiers  were  bound,  under  fevere  penalties,  to  carry  this  diftinguifhing 
badge. 

It  is  curious  that  the  fame  Ordinances,  which  were  promulgated  by 
Henry  V.  in  1415,  ferved  the  fame  purpofe  in  15 13,  when  Henry  VIII. 
made  his  expedition  to  Boulogne,  mutatis  mutandis.  Of  the  ordinances 
as  given  out  in  1513,  Pynfon  printed  an  edition  in  4to.  the  fame  year. 

Machyn  the  Diarift  notes  that,  on  St.  George’s  Day,  1559,  the 
Knights  of  the  Garter  went  about  the  Hall  Tinging  in  proceffion  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  was  the  eledlion  of  new  Knights. 


Hob  Monday,  &c.  to  go  towards  the  Organs,  but  croffed  out  with  a pen  afterwards. 
Ibid.  1497.  “ Gatherd  by  the  ’women  on  Hob  Monday,  13^.  -^d.  By  the  men  on 

the  Tuelday,  5^.”  [There  are  many  other  entries  to  the  fame  effeft.  See  Nichols’ 
“ Illuftr.”  1797.] 

In  Lyfons’  extraft.s  from  the  Churchwardens’  and  Chamberlains’  Books  at  Kingf- 
ton-upon-Thames,  are  the  following  concerning  Hocktyde  : 

“ I Hen.  VIII.  Rec‘'  for  the  gaderyng  at  Hoc-tyde,  14^. 

^ Hen.  VIII.  Paid  for  mete  and  drink  at  Hoc-tyde,  i2</.” 

The  laft  time  that  the  celebration  of  Hocktyde  appears  is  in  1578  : 

“ Rec**  of  the  women  upon  Hoc  Monday,  5/.  id." 

Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  145.  Parifh  of  Chelfea.  “ Of  the  women  that  went  a hocking, 
13  April,  1607,  45^.” 

In  Coates’s  Extrafts  from  the  Accounts  of  St.  Laurence’s  parifli,  under  1499, 
i4Hen.  VII.  are  the  following  entries  : “ It.  rec.  of  Hok  money  gaderyd  of  women, 
xxr.”  “ It.  rec.  of  Hok  money  gaderyd  of  men,  iiijr.” — Hijlory  of  Reading,  p.  214. 

It  appears  clearly,  from  thefe  [and  other]  extrafts,  that  the  women  made  their 
colleftion  on  the  Monday  : and  it  is  likewife  Ihown  that  the  women  always  collefted 
more  than  the  men. 

The  cuftom  of  men  and  women  heaving  each  other  alternately  on  Eafter  Monday 
and  Eafter  Tuefday  in  North  Wales,  (mentioned  by  Pennant)  muft  have  been 
derived  from  this  hocking  each  other  on  Hok-days,  after  the  keeping  of  the 
original  days  had  been  fet  afide. 

There  ispreferved  in  the  fifth  volume  ofLeland’s“  Colleflanea,”  8vo.  Lond.  1770, 
p.  298,  a curious  inhibition  of  John,  Biftiop  of  Worcefter,  againft  the  abufes  of  the 
Hoc-days,  dated  6th  April,  1450.  In  this  Letter  they  are  expreflly  called  “ Hoc- 
dayes." 
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St.  Mark's  Day,  or  Eve. 

Machyn  appears,  in  one  place,  to  infinuate  a fort  of  diflatisfacSlion  at 
the  occafional  departure  from  the  old  ufage  of  holding  the  chapter  of 
the  order  of  the  garter  at  Weftminfter  inftead  of  Windfor,  as  was  the 
cafe  once  or  twice  in  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth’s  reign.] 

It  appears  that  blue  Coats  were  formerly  worn  by  people  of  fafliion 
on  St.  George’s  Day.^ 

Among  the  Fins,  whoever  makes  a riot  on  St.  George’s  Day  is  in 
danger  of  fuffering  from  ftorms  and  tempefts.- 


^t.  Dap,  or  €be. 

i^Jpril  2^th.) 

There  is  a fuperftitious  notion  in  the  North  of  England  that  if 
any  of  the  family  die  within  the  year,  the  mark  of  the  Ihoe 
will  be  impreiled  on  the  afhes  in  the  hearth,  which  it  is  ufual  to  fift  on 
this  eve.] 

It  is  cuftomary  in  Yorkftiire,  as  a clergyman  of  that  county  informed 
me,  for  the  common  people  to  fit  and  watch  in  the  church  porch  on 
St.  Mark’s  Eve,  from  eleven  o’clock  at  night  till  one  in  the  morning. 
The  third  year  (for  this  muft  be  done  thrice),  they  are  fuppofed  to  fee 
the  ghofts  of  all  thofe  who  are  to  die  the  next  year,  pafs  by  into  the 
church.  When  any  one  fickens  that  is  thought  to  have  been  feen  in 
this  manner,  it  is  prefently  whifpered  about  that  he  will  not  recover,  for 
that  fuch,  or  fuch  an  one,  who  has  watched  St.  Mark’s  Eve,  fays  fo. 

This  fuperftition  is  in  fuch  force,  that,  if  the  patients  themfelves  hear 
of  it,  they  almoft  defpair  of  recovery.  Many  are  faid  to  have  actually 
died  by  their  imaginary  fears  on  the  occafion  ; a truly  lamentable,  but 
by  no  means  incredible,  inflance  of  human  folly. 

[Brockett,  in  his  “ North  Country  GlolTary,”  1846,  notices  a fimilar 
cuftom  of  watching  for  the  ghofts  of  thofe  who  were  to  die  the  next 
year,  and  who  were  alleged  to  pafs  in  proceffion  before  the  watchers  in 


' See  Dodlley’s  “ Old  Plays,”  ed.  1780,  vol.  xii.  p.  398. 

In  Coates’s  “ Hiftory  of  Reading,”  p.  121,  under  Churchwardens’  Accounts  in 
the  year  1536,  are  the  following  entries  ; 

“ Charg'  of  Saynt  George. 

“ Ffirft  payd  for  iii  caffes-fkynes,  and  ii  horfe-fkynnes,  iiii®.  vi"*. 

Payd  for  makeying  the  loft  that  Saynt  George  (landeth  upon,  vi'h 
Payd  for  ii  plonks  for  the  fame  loft,  viij‘*. 

Payd  for  iiij  peffes  of  clowt  lether,  ij®.  ij'^. 

Payd  for  makeyng  the  yron  that  the  hors  refteth  upon,  vj"*. 

Payd  for  makeyng  of  Saynt  George’s  cote,  viii'*. 

Payd  to  John  Paynter  for  his  labour,  xlv®. 

Payd  for  rofes,  bells,  gyrdle,  fword,  and  dager,  iij“.  iiij*'. 

Payd  for  fettyng  on  the  bells  and  rofes,  iij''. 

Payd  for  naylls  neceflarye  thereto,  x'*.  ob.” 

’ Tooke’s  “ Rullia,”  vol.  i.  p,  47. 
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their  ordinary  drefs.  It  was  an  ufage  which  became  very  troublefome, 
becaufe  the  perfons,  who  kept  the  vigil,  real  or  pretended,  paid  any 
grudge  by  giving  out,  that  they  had  feen  the  ghoft  of  fuch  an  one. 

There  is  ftill  fome  veftige  preferved  of  an  old  fuperftitious  pradlice, 
followed  by  our  anceftors  on  this  Eve,  of  riddling  chafF  as  a method  of 
divining  the  death  of  perfons  connedled  with  the  family  or  the  operators 
themfelves.  Mr.  Atkinfon,  in  the  “ Cleveland  GlolTary,”  i868,defcribes 
this  abfurd  fpecies  of  augury  thus  : “ the  Riddle  is  filled  with  chafF,  the 
fcene  of  operations  being  the  barn-floor  with  both  barn-doors  fet  wide 
open  j the  hour  is  midnight  or  juft  before,  and  each  perfon  of  the  party 
takes  the  riddle  in  fucceflion,  and  riddles  the  contents.  Should  no 
appearance  prefent  itfelf  during  the  adfion,  death  is  not  imminent  to  the 
perfon  operating,  or  to  his  friends.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  appear- 
ance of  a funeral  proceflion,  or  even  of  perfons  Amply  bearing  a coffin, 
is  a certain  augury  of  death,  either  to  the  then  tiddler  himfelf,  or  to  fome 
one  near  to  him.”] 

Sir  William  Vaughan  of  Merioneth  fays  “ In  the  yeare  of  our 
Lord  1589,  I being  as  then  but  a boy,  do  remember  that  an  ale  wife, 
making  no  exception  of  dayes,  would  needes  brue  upon  Saint  Markes 
days ; but  loe,  the  marvailous  worke  of  God  ! whiles  fhe  was  thus 
laboring,  the  top  of  the  chimney  tooke  fire ; and,  before  it  could  bee 
quenched,  her  houfe  was  quite  burnt.  Surely,  a gentle  warning  to  them 
that  violate  and  prophane  forbidden  daies.” 

Bifhop  Hall  fays  : “ On  St.  Mark’s  day,  bleffings  upon  the  corn  are 
implored.”- 

Pennant  fays,  that  in  North  Wales  no  farmer  dare  hold  his  team  on 
St.  Mark’s  Day,  becaufe,  as  they  believe,  one  man’s  team  was  marked 
that  did  work  that  day  with  the  lofs  of  an  ox.  The  Church  of  Rome 
obferves  St.  Mark’s  Day  as  a day  of  abftinence,  in  imitation  of  St. 
Mark’s  difciples,  the  firft  Chriftians  of  Alexandria,  who,  under  this 
Saint’s  condudl,  were  eminent  for  their  great  prayer,  abftinence,  and 


‘ “ The  Golden  Grove,”  i6oo. 

■I  li  Triumphs  of  Rome,”  p.  58. 

^ Strype,  in  his  “ Annals  of  the  Reformation,”  under  1559,  informs  us  : “The 
25  th  April,  St.  Mark’s  Day  (that  year),  was  a procelTion  in  divers  parirties  of  London, 
and  the  citizens  went  with  their  banners  abroad  in  their  refpeftive  pariflies,  finging 
in  Latin  the  Kyrie  Eleefon,  after  the  old  fafliion.” 

“ Althoughe  Ambrofe  faye  that  the  churche  knewe  no  faftinge  day  betwix  Eafter 
and  Whitfonday,  yet  befide  manye  faftes  in  the  Rogation  weeke,  our  wife  popes  of 
late  yeares  have  devyfed  a monftrous  faft  on  Saint  Markes  Daye.  All  other  faftinge 
daies  are  on  the  holy  day  Even,  only  Saint  Marke  muft  have  his  day  fafted.  Tell 
us  a reafon  why,  fo  that  will  not  be  laughen  at.  We  knowe  wel  ynough  your 
reafon  of  Tho.  Beket,  and  thinke  you  are  alhamed  of  it : tell  us  where  it  was  de- 
creed, by  the  Churche  or  Generali  C'ounfell.  Tell  us  alfo,  if  ye  can,  why  the  one 
fide  of  the  ftrete  in  Cheapefide  faftes  that  daye,  being  in  London  diocelfe,  and  the  other 
fide,  beinge  of  Canturbury  diocefle,  faftes  not?  and  foe  in  other  townes  moe.  Could 
not  Beckets  holynes  reache  over  the  ftrete,  or  would  he  not  ? If  he  coulde  not,  he 
is  not  fo  mighty  a Saint  as  ye  make  hym  ; ifhe  would  not,  he  was  malicioufe,  that 
woulde  not  doe  foe  muche  for  the  citye  wherein  he  was  borne.” — T/ie  Burnynge  oj 
Paules  Churche  (1561),  15G3,  by  Pilkington. 
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[leaping  the  well  on  ST.  mark’s  day. 

Brockett,  in  his  “ GlofTary  of  North-Country  Words,”  1825,  de- 
fcribes  this  as  “ going  through  a deep  and  noifome  pool  on  Alnwick 
Moor,  called  the  Freeman’s  Well — a fine  qua  non  to  the  freedom  of  the 
borough.”  Brockett  has  the  following  account  of  the  ceremony  ; “ On 
St.  Mark’s  Day,  the  afpirants  proceed  in  great  ftate,  and  in  equal  fpirits, 
from  the  town  to  the  moor,  where  they  draw  up  in  a body,  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  water,  and,  on  a fignal  being  given,  they  fcramble 
through  the  mud  with  great  labour  and  difficulty.  They  may  be  faid 
to  come  out  in  a condition  not  much  better  than  the  heroes  of  the 
‘ Dimciad’  after  diving  in  Fleet  Ditch.  There  is  a current  tradition, 
that  this  ftrange  and  ridiculous  cuftom — rendered  more  ludicrous  by 
being  performed  in  white  clothing — was  impofed  by  that  capricious 
tyrant,  King  John,  who,  it  is  faid,  was  bogged  in  this  very  pool.  I 
witnefled  the  ceremony  a few  years  ago,  and  I can  alTure  my  friend, 
Mr.  Surtees,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  his  fuppofition,  that  they 
contrive  to  keep  the  pond  dry.”] 


[:afcenfion  €be. 

By  his  will,  proved  in  December,  1527,  John  Cole,  of  Thelnetham, 
Suffolk,  directed  that  a certain  farm-rent  fhould  be  applied  yearly 
to  the  purpofe  of  providing  “ a bufshell  and  halffe  of  make  to  be  browne 
and  a bufshell  of  whete  to  be  baked  to  fynde  a drinkinge  upon  Afcention 
Even  everlajHnge  for  ye parijshe  of  'Thelnetham  to  drinke  at  the  crojfe  of 
Trappetes.”'\ 


}0arothial  jberambulations  tii 
Kogation  CJUeeft,  (jc. 

“ That  ev’ry  man  might  keep  his  owne  pofTefTions, 

Our  fathers  us'd,  in  reverent  Proccffwns, 

(With  zealous  prayers,  and  with  praifefull  cheere,) 

To  walke  their  pariili-limits  once  a yeare  ; 

And  well  knowne  markes  (which  facrilegious  hands 
Now  cut  or  breake)  I'o  bord’red  out  their  lands, 

That  ev'ry  one  diftinftly  knew  his  owne  ; 

And  many  brawles,  now  rife,  were  then  unknowne.” 

Wither  s Emblems,  1635,  p.  161. 

IT  was  a general  cuftom  formerly,  and  is  ftill  [1868]  obferved  in 
fome  country  pariflies,  to  go  round  the  bounds  and  limits  of  the 
parilh,  on  one  of  the  three  days  before  Holy  Thurfday,  or  the  Feaft  of 
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our  Lord’s  Afcenfion,  when  the  minifter,  accompanied  by  his  church- 
wardens and  parifhioners,  were  wont  to  deprecate  the  vengeance  of 
God,  beg  a bleffing  on  tbe  fruits  of  tbe  earth,  and  preferve  the  rights 
and  properties  of  the  parifh. 

[This,  as  Armftrong  has  pointed  out  in  his  “ Hiftory  of  Minorca,”  ^ 
had  its  rife  probably  in  the  Roman  feftival  of  Terminus,  celebrated 
annually  in  February.] 

“ It  is  the  cuftom  in  many  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter 
to  ‘ hail  the  Lamb,’  upon  Afcenfion  morn.  That  the  figure  of  a lamb 
adlually  appears  in  the  Eaft  upon  this  morning  is  the  popular  perfuafion  ; 
and  fo  deeply  is  it  rooted,  that  it  hath  frequently  refilled  (even  in  intel- 
ligent minds)  the  force  of  the  ftrongeft  argument.”- 

The  following  fuperftition  relating  to  this  day  is  found  in  Scot’s 
“ Difcovery  of  Witchcraft,”  1584  : “ In  fome  countries  they  run  out  of 
the  doors  in  time  of  tempeft,  bleffing  themfelves  with  a cheefe,  where- 
upon was  a crofs  made  with  a rope’s  end  upon  Afcenfion  Day.” — 
“ Item,  to  hang  an  egg  laid  on  Afcenfion  Day  in  the  roof  of  the  houfe, 
preferveth  the  fame  from  all  hurts. 

Bourne  cites  Spelman'* *  as  deriving  this  cuftom  from  the  times  of 
the  Heathens,  and  that  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  Feaft  called  Terminalia, 
which  was  dedicated  to  the  God  Terminus,  whom  they  confidered  as 
the  guardian  of  fields  and  landmarks,  and  the  keeper  up  of  friendfhip 
and  peace  among  men.  The  primitive  cuftom  ufed  by  Chriftians  on 
this  occafion  was,  for  the  people  to  accompany  the  bifhop  or  fome  of 
the  clergy  into  the  fields,  where  Litanies  were  made,  and  the  mercy  of 
God  implored,  that  he  would  avert  the  evils  of  plague  and  peftilence, 
that  he  would  fend  them  good  and  feafonable  weather,  and  give  them 
in  due  feafon  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 


' 8vo.  1752,  p.  5. 

“ “ Gent.  Mag.”  for  1787,  p.  718. 

® The  fame  writer  mentions  the  celebrated  fuperftition  on  this  day,  which  is  [faid 
to  date  from  1177,  a.d.  See  more  upon  this  part  of  the  fubjefl  in  my  “ Hiftoryof 
the  Venetian  Republic,”  vol.  i.  ch.  8.] 

* Glofs.  <v,  “ Perambulatio.” 

InLyfons’  “ Environs,”  vol.  i.p.  509,  among  his  curious  extrafts  from  the  Church- 
wardens’ Accounts  at  Lambeth,  I find  the  following  relative  to  our  prefent  fubjeift : 


£ J.  d. 

1516.  Paid  for  dyinge  of  for  the  clothes  .008 

For  paynting  the  Lett'ny  clothes 008 

For  lynynge  of  the  Lett’ny  clothes 004 


probably  for  the  proceflions  in  which  they  chaunted  the  Litany  on  Rogation  Day.” 
A writer  in  the  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  Auguft  1790,  p.  719,  under  the 
fignature  of  Riponienfis,  tells  us  : “ Some  time  in  the  Spring,  I think,  the  day  before 
Holy  Thurfday,  all  the  clergy,  attended  by  the  finging  men  and  boys  of  the  choir, 
perambulate  the  town  in  their  canonicals, Hymns;  and  the  blue-coat  Charity 
boys  follow,  finging,  with  green  boughs  in  their  hands.”  In  London,  thefe  paro- 
chial proceftions  are  ftill  kept  up  on  Holy  Thurfday. 
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“ Many  of  the  older  inhabitants  [of  Wolverhampton]  can  well  re- 
member, [remarks  Shaw,]  when  the  facrift,  refident  prebendaries,  and 
members  of  the  choir,  affembled  at  Morning  Prayers  on  Monday  and 
Tuefday  in  Rogation  Week,  with  the  charity  children,  bearing  long 
poles  clothed  with  all  kinds  of  flowers  then  in  feafon,  and  which  were 
afterwards  carried  through  the  ftreetsof  the  town  with  much  folemnity, 
the  clergy.  Tinging  men  and  boys,  dreffed  in  their  facred  veftments, 
clofing  the  proceflaon,  and  chanting  in  a grave  and  appropriate  melody, 
the  Canticle,  Benedicite,  Omnia  Opera,  &c."’^ 

“ This  ceremony,  innocent  at  leaft,  and  not  illaudable  in  itfelf,  was 
of  high  antiquity,  having  probably  its  origin  in  the  Roman  offerings  of 
the  Primitiae,  from  which  (after  being  rendered  conformable  to  our 
purer  worlhip)  it  was  adopted  by  the  firft  Chriftians,  and  handed  down, 
through  a fucceflion  of  ages,  to  modern  times.  The  idea  was,  no  doubt, 
that  of  returning  thanks  to  God,  by  whofe  goodnefs  the  face  of  nature 
was  renovated,  and  frefh  means  provided  for  the  fuflenance  and  com- 
fort of  his  creatures.  It  was  difcontinued  about  1765.” 

“ The  boundaries  of  the  townihip  and  parifh  of  Wolverhampton  are 
in  many  points  marked  out  by  what  are  called  Gofpel  Trees.,  from  the 
cuflom  of  having  the  Gofpel  read  under  or  near  them  by  the  clergy- 
man attending  the  parochial  perambulations.  Thofe  near  the  town 
were  vifited  for  the  fame  purpofeby  the  ProceJJionersheiore  mentioned, 
and  are  ftill  preferved  with  the  ftridfefl:  care  and  attention.” 

Herrick  Tings  : 

“ Deareft,  bury  me 

Under  that  Holy-Oke,  or  Gofpel  Tree  j 

Where  (though  thou  fee’ft  not)  thou  may’ft  think  upon 

Me,  "when  thou yeerly  gojl  ProcefJionT 

It  appears  from  Kethe’s  Sermon  at  Blandford  Forum,  1570,  p. 
20,  that  in  Rogation  Week  the  Catholicks  had  their  “ Golpelles  at 
fuperflitious  Crosses,  deck'd  like  idols.”" 

Plott-  tells  us  that  at  Stanlake,  in  Oxfordfhire,  the  minifter  of  the 
parifh,  in  his  Proceflion  in  Rogation  Week,  reads  the  Gofpel  at  a barrel's 
head,  in  the  cellar  of  the  Chequer  Inn,  in  that  town,  where  Tome  Tay  there 
was  formerly  an  hermitage,  others  that  there  was  anciently  a Crofs,  at 
which  they  read  a Gofpel  in  former  times  ; over  which  the  houfe,  and 
particularly  the  cellar,  being  built,  they  are  forced  to  continue  the  cuf- 
tom  in  manner  as  above.-’ 


‘ Shaw’s  “ Staft'ordrtiire,”  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  165, 

“ “ Hift.  of  Oxfordftiire,”  p.  203. 

® Aubanus  tells  us,  that  in  Franconia,  in  his  time,  the  following  rites  were  ufed 
on  this  occafion,  fome  of  which  are  ftill  retained  at  Oxford,  and  in  London,  and  pro- 
bably in  many  other  places. 

At  Oxford,  at  this  time,  the  little  Croftes  cut  in  the  ftones  of  buildings,  to  denote 
the  divifion  of  the  parifties,  are  whitened  with  chalk.  Great  numbers  of  boys,  with 
peeled  willow  rods  in  their  hands,  accompany  the  minifter  in  the  Proceflion. 

In  one  of  [the  “ Merie  Tales  of  Skelton,”  jrerhaps  the  work  of  Do6lor  Andrew 
Borde,  and  firft  compofed  about  i 550,  if  not  earlier,  the  writer  makes  Skelton  fay]  to 
a cobler,  “ Neybour,  you  be  a tall  man,  and  in  the  kynges  wanes  you  muft  here  a 
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The  Litanies  or  Rogations  then  ufed  gave  the  name  of  Rogation 
Week*  to  this  time.  They  occur  as  early  as  the  550th  year  of  the 
Chriftian  era,  when  they  were  firft  obferved  by  Mamertius  Bifhop  of 
Vienna,  on  account  of  the  frequent  earthquakes  that  happened,  and 
the  incurfions  of  wild  beafts,  which  laid  in  ruins  and  depopulated  the 
City.'^ 

[It  appears  from  a homily  inferted  in  the  “ Epiftles  and  Gofpelles,” 
juft  cited  in  a note,  that  the  old  cuftom  had,  in  Henry  Vlllth’s  time, 
grown  into  confiderable  abufe.]  The  preacher  complains  : “ Alacke, 
for  pitie  ! thefe  folemne  and  accuftomable  proceffions  and  fupplications 
be  nowe  growen  into  a right  foule  and  deteftable  abufe,  fo  that  the  mooft 
parte  of  men  and  women  do  come  forth  rather  to  fet  out  and  fhew 
themfelves,  and  to  pafle  the  time  with  vayne  and  unprofitable  tales  and 
mery  fables,  than  to  make  generall  fupplications  and  prayers  to  God, 
for  theyr  lackes  and  neceffities.  I wyll  not  fpeake  of  the  rage  and  furour 
of  thefe  uplandyfti  proceffions  and  gangynges  about^  which  be  fpent  in 
ryotyng  and  in  belychere.  Furthermore,  the  Banners  and  Badges  of  the 
Crojfe  be  fo  unreverently  handled  and  abufed,  that  it  is  merveyle  God 
deftroye  us  not  in  one  dave.  In  thefe  Rogation  Days,  if  it  is  to  be 
afked  of  God,  and  prayed  for,  that  God  of  his  goodnes  wyll  defende 
and  fave  the  come  in  the  felde,  and  that  he  wyll  vouchfave  to  pourge 
the  ayer.  For  this  caufe  be  certaine  Gofpels  red  in  the  wide  felde 
amonges  the  come  and  gralTe,  that  by  the  vertue  and  operation  of  Gods 
word,  the  power  of  the  wicked  fpirites,  which  kepe  in  the  air  and  infedle 
the  fame  (whence  come  peftilences  and  the  other  kyndes  of  difeafes 
and  fyknelies),  may  be  layde  downe,  and  the  aier  made  pure  and  cleane, 
to  th’  intent  the  come  mayremaine  unharmed,  and  not  infefted  of  the 
fayd  hurteful  fpirites,  but  ferve  us  for  our  ufe  and  bodely  fuftenaunce.” 
Blount  tells  us  that  Rogation  Week  (Saxon,  Lan5  bagay,  i.  e.  days 
of  perambulation,)  is  always  the  next  but  one  before  Whitfunday ; and 
fo  called,  becaufe  on  Monday,  Tuefday,  and  Wednefday  of  that  week.  Ro- 
gations and  Litanies  were  ufed  ; and  falling,  or,  at  leaft,  abftinence,  then 
enjoined  by  the  Church  to  all  perfons,  not  only  for  a devout  preparative 

ftandard  : a Standerd,  faid  the  cobler,  what  a thing  is  that  ? Skelton  faide,  it  is  a 
great  Banner,  fuck  a one  as  thou  dooejl  ufe  to  beare  in  Rogacyon  Weeke." 

In  Bridges’  “ Hiftory  of  Northamptonlhire”  are  recorded  various  inftances  of 
having  Proceflions  on  Crofs  Monday. 

Pennant,  in  his  “ Tour  from  Chefter  to  London,”  p.  30,  tells  us,  that  “on 
Afcenfion  Day,  the  old  inhabitants  of  Nantwich  pioufly  fang  a hymn  of  thankf- 
giving  for  the  blelTing  of  the  Brine.  A very  ancient  Pit,  called  the  Old  Brine, 
was  alfo  held  in  great  veneration,  and  till  within  thefe  few  years  was  annually,  on 
that  Feftival,  bedecked  with  boughs,  flowers,  and  garlands,  and  was  encircled  by  a 
jovial  band  of  young  people,  celebrating  the  day  with  fong  and  dance.” 

' See  “ The  Epiftles  and  Gofpelles,”  printed  by  Richard  Bankes  [circa  1535], 
fol.  32. 

In  Michael  Wodde’s  “ Dialogue,”  1534,  fignat.  D 8,  we  read  : “ What  fay  ye 
to  proceflton  in  Gang-daies,  when  Sir  John  faith  a Gofpcl  to  our  come  fcldes. 
(Oliwr.)  As  for  your  Latine  Gofpels  read  to  the  come,  I am  fure  the  come  under- 
ftandeth  as  much  as  you,  and  therefore  hath  as  much  profit  by  them  as  ye  have,  that 
is  to  fai,  none  at  al.” 

‘‘  “ Walifred  Stral,”  c.  28,  de  Rep.  Eccles. 
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to  the  feaft  of  Chrift’s  glorious  Afcenfion,  and  the  defcent  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft  fhortly  after,  but  alfo  to  requeft  and  fupplicate  the  blelTing  of  God 
upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  And,  in  this  reipedl,  the  folemnization  of 
matrimony  is  forbidden,  from  the  firft  day  of  the  faid  week  till  Trinity 
Sunday.  The  Dutch  call  it  Crofs-week,  and  it  is  fo  called 

in  fome  parts  of  England,  becaufe  of  old,  (as  ftill  among  the  Roman 
Catholicks,)  when  the  Prieifs  went  in  procelTion  this  week,  the  Crofs 
was  carried  before  them.  In  the  Inns  of  Court,  he  adds,  it  is  called 
Grafs- week,  becaufe  the  commons  of  that  week  confift  much  of  falads, 
hard  eggs,  and  green  fauce  upon  fome  of  the  days.  The  feafis  of  the 
old  Romans,  called  Robigalia  and  Ambarvalia  (quod  vidlima  arva  am- 
biret)  did,  in  their  heathemfh  way,  fomewhat  refemble  thefe  inftitutions, 
and  were  kept  in  May,  in  honour  of  Robigus. 

Johnfon  the  botanift^  fpeaking  of  the  Birch  Tree,  fays  ; “ It  ferveth 
well  to  the  decking  up  of  houfes  and  banquetting-rooms,  for  places  of 
pleafure,  and  for  beautifying  of  ftreets  in  the  Cr^e  or  Gang 
fuch  like.” 

Rogation  Week,  in  the  Northern  parts  of  England,  is  ftill  called 
Gang  Week,  from  to  gang.,  which,  in  the  North,  fignifies  to  go. 
Ganj-puca,  alfo,  occurs  in  the  rubric  to  John,  c.  17,  in  the  Saxon 
Gofpels  : and  Ganj-bajay  are  noticed  in  the  Laws  of  Alfred,  c.  6,  and 
in  thofe  of  Athelftan,  c.  13.-  Afcenfion  Day,  emphatically  termed  Holy 
Thurfday  with  us,  is  defignated  in  the  fame  manner  by  King  Alfred,  On 
Jone  haljan  Jiunjiey  basj.  Gang-days  are  clalfed  under  certain  “ Idola- 
tries maintained  by  the  Church  of  England,”  in  “ The  Cobler’s  Book.”  ^ 

In  the  “Tryall  of  a Mans  owne  felfe,”  by  Thomas  Newton,'* *  he 
inquires,  under  “ Sinnes  externall  and  outward,”  againft  the  firft  Com- 
mandment, whether  the  parifh  clergyman  “ have  patiently  winked  at, 
and  quietly  fullered,  any  rytes  wherein  hath  been  apparent  fuperftition 
— as  gadding  amd  raunging  about  with  proceJJionT  To  gadde  in  pro- 
cejfion  is  among  the  cuftoms  cenfured  by  John  Bale,  in  his  “ Declara- 
tion of  Bonner’s  Articles,”  1554,  fignat.  D.  3. 

By  the  “Canons  of  Cuthbert,  Archbiftiop  of  Canterbury,”  made 
at  Clovelhoo,  in  the  year  747,  it  was  ordered  that  Litanies,  that  is. 
Rogations,  ftiould  be  obferved  by  the  clergy  and  all  the  people,  with 
great  reverence,  on  the  feventh  of  the  Calends  of  May,  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  terms  this  the  greater  Litany, 
and  alfo,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  our  forefathers,  on  the  three  days 
before  the  Afcenfion  of  our  Lord,  with  fallings,  &c.^ 

In  the  Injundtions  alfo  made  in  the  reign  of  Oueen  Elizabeth,®  it  is 


' Edit,  of  Geraide’s  “ Herbal”  (1653),  p.  1478. 

^ Lambarde'’s  “ Archaionomia,”  ed.  1644,  pp.  24,  49. 

* Herbert'’s  “ Ames,”  1687.  See  alfo  Du  Cange,  “ Glofs”  v.  “ Rogatio,”  and 
Hire,  “ GlolTar.  Suio-Goth”  v.  “ Gangdayar.” 

■*  1602,  121T10.  vl.  p.  47. 

® “ Condi.  Cloveflioviae  fub  Cutbberto  Arch.  Cant.”  An.  747,  cap.  16  ; “Cone. 
Brit.”  p.  249.  Spelman,  “ Glofs.”  p.  369,  t;.  “ Litania." 

® Injund.  19  Eliz.  By  “ Advertifements  partly  for  due  Order  in  the  publique 
Adminiftration  of  Common  Prayers,  &c.  the  25th  day  of  January  (7  Eliz.  ) fignat. 
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ordered  “ that  the  Curate,  at  certain  and  convenient  places,  fliall  ad- 
monifti  the  people  to  give  thanks  to  God,  in  the  beholding  of  God’s 
benefits,  for  the  increafe  and  abundance  of  his  fruits,  faying  the  103d 
Pfalm,  See.  At  which  time  the  minifter  fhall  inculcate  thefe,  or  fuch 
fentences, — ‘Curfed  be  he  which  tranflateth  the  bounds  and  doles  of 
his  neighbours,’  or  fuch  orders  of  prayers  as  fliall  be  hereafter.” 

In  Herbert’s  “ Country  Parfon,”  1652,  p.  157,  we  are  told  : “ The 
Countrey  Parfon  is  a lover  of  old  cuftoms,  if  they  be  good  and  harm- 
lefTe.  Particularly,  he  loves  ProceJJion,  and  maintains  it,  becaufe  there 
are  contained  therein  four  manifeft  advantages.  Firft,  a bleffing  of 
God  for  the  fruits  of  the  field.  2.  Juftice  in  the  prefervation  of  bounds. 
3.  Charitie  in  loving,  walking,  and  neighbourly  accompanying  one 


B I.  it  was  direfted,  ‘ that,  in  the  Rogation  Daies  of  ProceJJio7i,  they  finge  or  faye  in 
Englijhe  the  tnvo  Pfalmes  beginnyng  ‘ Benedic  Anima  mea,’  &c.  ‘-juithe  the  Letanye 
& fuffrages  thereunto,  njuithe  one  homelye  of  thankefgenjyng  to  God,  alreadie  deviled 
and  divided  into  foure  partes,  without  addition  of  any  fuperftitious  ceremonyes 
heretofore  ufed.’  ” 

“ Doth  your  Minifter  or  Curate,  in  Rogation  Dayes,  go  in  Perambulation  about 
your  Parilh,  faying  and  ufing  the  Pfalms  and  Suffrages  by  Law  appointed,  as  viz. 
Pfalm  103  and  104,  the  Letany  and  Suffrages,  together  with  the  Homily,  let  out 
for  that  end  and  purpofe  ? Doth  he  admonifli  the  people  to  give  thanks  to  God, 
if  they  fee  any  likely  hopes  of  plenty,  and  to  call  upon  him  for  his  mercy,  if  there 
be  any  fear  of  fcarcity  : and  do  you,  the  Churchwardens,  alfift  him  in  it  ?” — Articles 
of  Enquiry  njoithin  the  Archdeaconry  of  Middlefex,  1662. 

In  fimilar  “Articles  for  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northumberland,”  1662,  the  fol- 
lowing occurs  : “Doth  your  Parfon  or  Vicar  obferve  the  three  Rogation  Dayes  ?” 

In  others  for  the  Diocefe  of  Chichefter,  1637,  is  the  fubfequent:  “ Doth  your 
Minifter  yeerely  in  Rogation  Weeke,  for  the  knowing  and  diftinguiflting  of  the 
bounds  of  parifhes,  and  for  obtaining  God’s  blefling  upon  the  fruites  of  the  ground, 
walke  the  Perambulation,  and  fay,  or  fmg,  in  Englifti,  the  Gofpells,  Epiftles, 
Letanie,  and  other  devout  Prayers;  together  with  the  103d  and  104th  Pfalmes?” 

“ It  was  cuftomary,”  fays  Hawkins  (“  Hift.  of  Mufic,”  vol.  ii.  p.  112),  “at  the 
commencement  of  the  Proceffion,  to  diftribute  to  each  a willow  wand,  and  at  the 
end  thereof  a handful  of  points,  which  were  looked  on  by  them  as  honorary  rewards, 
long  after  they  ceafed  to  be  ufeful,  and  were  called  Tags.” 

In  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts  of  St.  Margaret’s  Weftminfter,  under  various 
years,  are  feveral  entries  of  moneys  paid  on  account  of  fpiced  bread,  wine,  ale,  beer, 
fifh,  &c.  for  the  Afcenfion  Eve  ceremony,  including  the  Perambulation.  The  fol- 
lowing is  curious : 

“ 1556. 

“ Item,  paid  for  bread,  wine,  ale,  and  beer,  upon  the  Afcenfion-Even  and  Day, 
againft  my  Lord  Abbott  and  his  Covent  cam  in  Proceffion,  and  for  ftrewing  herbs 
the  famme  day,  ys.  id.’' 

Lyfons,  in  his  “ Environs,”  has  quoted  other  entries  from  the  Churchwardens’ 
Accounts  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill,  London,  under  1682  : 

£ s.  d. 

“ For  fruit  on  Perambulation  Day  100 
For  points  for  two  yeres  ....  2 10  o” 

The  following  extrafts  are  from  the  Churchwardens’  Books  of  Chelfea  : 

“ 1670.  Spent  at  the  Perambulation  Dinner  310  o 
Given  to  the  hoys  that  were  whipt  040 
Paid  for  poynts  for  the  boys  ...020” 
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another,  with  reconciling  of  differences  at  that  time,  if  there  be  any. 
4.  Mercie,  in  relieving  the  poor  by  a liberal  diftribution  and  largefs, 
which  at  that  time  is  or  ought  to  be  ufed.  Wherefore  heexadts  of  all 
to  be  prefent  at  the  Perambulation,  and  thofe  that  withdraw  and  fever 
themfelves  from  it  he  miflilces,  and  reproves  as  uncharitable  and  un- 
neighbourly;  and,  if  they  will  not  reforme,  prefents  them.” 

What  is  related  on  this  head  in  the  life  of  Richard  Hooker,  is 
extremely  interelling  P “ He  would  by  no  means  omit  the  cuftomary 
time  of  Proceffion,  perfuading  all,  both  rich  and  poor,  if  they  defired 
the  prefervation  of  love  and  their  parifh  rights  and  liberties,  to  accom- 
pany him  in  his  Perambulation  : and  moft  did  fo  : in  which  Perambu- 
lation he  would  ufually  exprefs  more  pleafant  difcourfe  than  at  other 
times,  and  would  then  always  drop  fome  loving  and  facetious  obferva- 
tions,  to  be  remembered  againft  the  next  year,  efpecially  by  the  boys 
and  young  people  : ftill  inclining  them,  and  all  his  prefent  parifhioners, 
to  meeknefs,  and  mutual  kindneffes  and  love ; becaufe  love  thinks  not 
evil,  but  covers  a multitude  of  infirmities.” 

It  appears  from  an  Order  of  the  Common  Council  of  Newcaftle 
upon  Tyne,  dated  15th  May,  1657,  fcholars  of  the  public 

grammar  fchool  there,  and  other  fchools  in  the  town,  were  invited  to 
attend  the  magiftrates  when  they  perambulated  the  boundaries  of  the 
town. 

On  Afcenfion  Day,  the  Magiftrates,  River  Jury,  &c.  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  above  town,  according  to  an  ancient  cuftom,  make 
their  annual  proceflion  by  water  in  their  barges,  vifiting  the  bounds  of 
their  jurifdidlion  on  the  river,  to  prevent  encroachments.  Chearful 
libations  are  offered  on  the  occafion  to  the  Genius  of  our  wealthy 
Flood,  which  Milton  calls  the  “ coaly  Tyne 

“ The  fable  ftores  on  whofe  majeftic  ftrand 
More  tribute  yield  than  Tagus’  golden  fand.” 

In  the  Painted  Hall  at  Greenwich  Hofpital,  the  Genius  of  the  Tyne 
is  reprefented  pouring  forth  his  coal  in  great  abundance.  There  is  the 
Severn  with  her  lampreys,  and  the  Humber  with  his  pigs  of  lead, 
which,  with  the  Thames  and  Tyne,  compofe  the  four  great  rivers  of 
England. 

Heath,  in  his  “Hiftory  of  the  Scilly  Iflands,”"  tells  us:  “At 
Exeter,  in  Devon,  the  boys  have  an  annual  cuftom  of  damming-up 
the  channel  in  the  ftreets,  at  going  the  bounds  of  the  feveral  parifhes 
in  the  city,  and  of  fplafhing  the  water  upon  people  palling  by.” 
“ Neighbours  as  well  as  ftrangers  are  forced  to  compound  hoftilities, 
by  giving  the  boys  of  each  parifh  money  to  pafs  without  ducking  : each 
parifh  alferting  its  prerogative,  in  this  refpedt.” 

Halted  fays:^“  There  is  an  odd  cuftom  ufed  in  thefe  parts,  about 
Kefton  and  Wickham,  in  Rogation  Week  ; at  which  time  a number 


' See  Zouch’s  edit,  of  Walton’s  “ Lives,”  8vo.  York,  1807,  p.  239. 
8 VO.  1750,  p.  128. 

“ “ Hift.  of  Kent,”  folio  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  109. 
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of  young  men  meet  together  for  the  purpofe,  and  with  a moft  hideous 
noife,  run  into  the  orchards,  and,  incircling  each  tree,  pronounce  thefe 
words : 

“ Stand  faft  root ; bear  well  top  ; 

God  fend  us  a youling  fop, 

Every  twig  apple  big. 

Every  bough  apple  enow.” 

For  which  incantation  the  confufed  rabble  expeft  a gratuity  in  money, 
or  drink,  which  is  no  lefs  welcome;  but  if  they  are  difappointed  of 
both,  they  with  great  folemnity  anathematize  the  owners  and  trees 
with  altogether  as  infignificant  a curfe. 

“ It  feems  highly  probable  that  this  cuftom  has  arifen  from  the  an- 
cient one  of  Perambulation  among  the  Heathens,  when  they  made 
prayers  to  the  Gods  for  the  ufe  and  bleffing  of  the  fruits  coming  up, 
with  thankfgiving  for  thofe  of  the  preceding  year ; and  as  the  Hea- 
thens fupplicated  Eolus,  God  of  the  Winds,  for  his  favourable  blafts, 
fo  in  this  cuftom  they  ftill  retain  his  name  with  a very  fmall  variation  ; 
this  ceremony  is  called  Touling^  and  the  word  is  often  ufed  in  their 
invocations.” 

The  word  Parochia,  or  Parifh,  anciently  fignlfied  what  we  now 
call  the  Diocefe  of  a Bifhop.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  Chriftian  Church, 
as  kings  founded  cathedrals,  fo  great  men  founded  parochial  churches, 
for  the  converfion  of  themfelves  and  their  dependants  : the  bounds  of 
the  parochial  divifion  being  commonly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
founder’s  jurifdiftion.  Some  foundations  of  this  kind  were  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Juftinian  the  Emperor.  Before  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
feflbr,  the  Parochial  Divifions  in  this  kingdom  were  fo  far  advanced,  that 
every  perfon  might  be  traced  to  the  Parifh  to  which  he  belonged. 
This  appears  by  the  Canons  publifhed  in  the  time  of  Edgar  and 
Canute.  The  diftin£l:ion  of  Parifties  as  they  now  ftand  appears  to 
have  been  fettled  before  the  Norman  Conqueft.  In  “ Domefday 
Book”  the  Parifhes  agree  very  near  to  the  modern  divifion.' 

Camden  tells  us  that  this  kingdom  was  firft  divided  into  Parifhes  by 
Honorius,  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  a.d.  636,  and  counts  two  thou- 
fand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  Parifhes. 

The  Lateran  Council  made  fome  fuch  divifion  as  this.  It  com- 
pelled every  man  to  pay  Tithes  to  his  Parifh-prieft.  Men  before  that 
time  payed  them  to  whom  they  pleafed  ; but,  without  being  farcaftical, 
one  might  obferve,  that  fince  then  it  has  happened  that  few,  if  they 
could  be  excufed  from  doing  it,  would  care  to  pay  them  at  all. 

[Googe  in  his  verfion  of  “ Naogeorgus,”  fays: 

“ Now  comes  the  day  wherein  they  gad  abrade,  njjith  Crojfe  in  hande. 

To  boundes  of  every  field,  and  round  about  their  neighbours  lande.” 

And  he  infinuates  that  they  fometimes  ate  and  drank  fo  plentifully  that 
they  forgot  the  great  bufinefs  of  the  day,  and  left  the  crofs  behind 
them. 


‘ Collier’s  “ Eccles.  Hift.”  vol.  i.  p.  231. 
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Afcenfion  Day  is  thus  defcribed  : > 

“ Then  comes  the  day  when  Chrift  afcended  to  his  fathers  feate. 

Which  day  they  alfo  celebrate,  with  ftore  of  drinke  and  meate. 

Then  every  man  fome  birde  mull  eate,  I know  not  to  what  ende, 

And  after  dinner  all  to  Church  they  come,  and  their  attende. 

The  blocke  that  on  the  aultar  ftill  till  then  was  feene  to  ftande, 

Is  drawne  vp  hie  aboue  the  roofe,  by  ropes,  and  force  of  hande  ; 

The  Prieftes  about  it  rounde  do  Hand,  and  chaunt  it  to  the  Ikie, 

For  all  thefe  mens  religion  great  in  finging  moll  doth  lie. 

Then  out  of  hande  the  dreadfull  fiiape  of  Sathan  downe  they  throw. 

Oft  times,  with  fire  burning  bright,  and  dallit  afunder  tho. 

The  boyes  with  greedie  eyes  do  watch,  and  on  him  ftraight  they  fall 
And  beate  him  lore  with  rods,  and  breake  him  into  peeces  fmall. 

This  done,  the  wafers  downe  doe  call,  and  finging  Cakes  the  while. 

With  Papers  rounde  amongll  them  put,  the  children  to  beguile. 

With  laughter  great  are  all  things  done  : and  from  the  beames  they  let 
Great  llreames  of  water  downe  to  fall,  on  whom  they  meane  to  wet. 

And  thus  this  folemne  holiday,  and  hye  renowmed  feall, 

And  all  their  whole  deuotion  here  is  ended  with  a ieall.”  ‘ 

[The  pracflice,  which  prevailed  at  one  time  at  Wenlock  in  Shrop- 
(hire,  of  going  in  proceffion  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  franchife, 
with  a man  who  was  drell'ed  in  a grotefque  fafhion,  and  was  called  a 
Bailiff,  and  all  the  other  incidents  of  municipal  pomp,  feems  to  have 
been  allied  to  thefe  Perambulations  in  Rogation  Week.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  proceffion,  confifting  of  men  and  boys,  were  mounted  and 
armed  with  wooden  fwords,  which  they  wore  on  the  right  fide ; they 
called  at  all  the  private  houfes  on  the  way,  and  demanded  refrelh- 
ment.  On  their  return,  they  proceeded  to  the  Guildhall,  where  the 
town  clerk  read  aloud  a parody  upon  a charter,  in  which  were  thefe 
lines : 


“ We  go  from  Bickbury,  and  Badger,  to  Stoke  on  the  Clee, 

To  Monkhopton,  Round  Aflon,  and  lb  return  we.” 

This  cufiom  of  Perambulation  is  alfo  obferved  in  many  manors. 
Every  year,  a party,  who  are  more  ufually  on  horfeback  than  a-foot, 
proceed  round  the  property,  beating  the  bounds ; the  croffes  or  other 
marks  indicative  of  the  limits  of  the  eftate,  are,  where  it  has  become 
neceffary,  unturfed  or  unearthed  for  the  occafion  ; and  at  each  halt- 


' The  following  culloms,  though  not  llriflly  applicable  to  Parochial  Perambu- 
lations, can  properly  find  a place  no  where  but  in  this  Seflion. 

“ Shaftlbury  is  plealantly  fituatcd  on  a hill,  but  has  no  water,  except  what  the 
inhabitants  fetch  at  a quarter  of  a mile’s  dillance  from  the  manour  of  Gillingham, 
to  the  lord  of  which  they  pay  a yearly  ceremony  of  acknowledgement,  on  the 
Monday  before  Holy  Thurfday.  Theydrefs  up  a garland  very  richly,  calling  it 
the  Prize  Befom,  and  carry  it  to  the  Manour  houfe,  attended  by  a calf’s-head  and 
a pair  of  gloves,  which  are  prefented  to  the  lord.  This  done,  the  Prize  Befom 
is  returned  again  with  the  fame  pomp,  and  taken  to  pieces  ; jull  like  a milk-maid’s 
garland  on  May  Day,  being  marie  up  of  all  the  plate  that  can  be  got  together  among 
the  houfekeepers.”- — Dodfley's  Tra'vels  of  Tom  Tbumb,  p.  i6. 

In  the  “ Statillical  Account  of  Scotland,”  vol.  xv.  p.  4.5,  Parilli  of  Lanark, 
we  read  of  “ the  riding  of  the  Marches,  which  is  done  annually  upon  the  day  after 
Whitfunday  Fair  by  the  Magillrates  and  Burgtlies,  called  here  the  Landfmark  or 
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ing  point,  one  of  the  vifitants  is  bumped  fmartly  againft  the  boundary- 
ftone,  or  placed  head  downwards  againft  it,  or  made  to  undergo  any 
penalty  of  the  kind,  which  occurs  at  the  moment,  under  the  facetious 
pretext  of  impreffing  the  exa£l  pofition  on  his  mind.  The  man  who 
is  moft  nimble,  or  has  the  beft  horfe,  ftands  the  beft  chance  of  efcape  ; 
but  as  a rule  everybody  gets  his  ftiare.  A gentleman  now  living 
aftured  the  prefent  writer,  that  he  well  remembered  returning  black 
and  blue  from  fuch  an  expedition  ; in  his  cafe  two  or  three  fliarp 
ftrokes  with  a riding  whip  acrofs  the  fhoulders  had  been  adminiftered 
to  guard  againft  forgetfulnels.  On  the  fame  occafion  (fome  five  and 
twenty  years  ago,  the  clergyman  of  the  parifh,  whofe  brother  was 
afterwards  a bifliop,  was  taken  off  his  horfe,  and  literally  laid  upright 
on  his  hat ; but  no  other  violence  was  offered,  out  of  refpe£t  to  his 
cloth. 

The  fmock  race,  run  by  young  girls  in  their  chemifes  only,  was 
formerly  ufual  on  Afcenfion  Day  in  the  North  of  England.  The 
prize  was  a fine  Holland  fmock  or  chemife.  The  fport,  not  a very 
delicate  one,  is  defcribed  in  the  “ Poetical  Mifcellanies,”  publifhed  by 
Steele,  1714. 

Aubrey,  who  wrote  about  1670,  fays  in  his  “ Remains  of  Genti- 
lifm  and  Judaifm  “ the  fellows  of  New  College  have,  time  out  of 
mind,  every  Holy  Thurfday,  betwixt  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine, 
gonne  to  the  hofpitall  called  Bart’lemews  neer  Oxford,  when  they  re- 
tire into  the  chapell,  and  certaine  prayers  are  read,  and  an  antheme 
fung : from  thence  they  goe  to  the  upper  end  of  the  grove  adjoyning 
to  the  chapell  (the  way  being  beforehand  ftrewed  with  flowers  by  the 
poor  people  of  the  hofpitall),  they  place  themfelves  round  about  the 
well  there,  where  they  warble  forth  melodioufly  a fong  of  three,  four, 
or  five  parts  ; which  being  performed,  they  refrefh  themfelves  with  a 
morning’s  draught  there,  and  retire  to  Oxford  before  fermon,”] 


Langemark  Day,  from  the  Saxon  langemark.  It  is  evidently  of  Saxon  origin,  and 
probably  eftablilhed  here  in  the  reign  of,  or  fometime  pofterior  to  Malcolm  I.” 

My  fervant  B.  Jelkes,  who  lived  feveral  years  at  Evelham  in  Worceftertliire,  in- 
formed me  of  an  ancient  cuftom  in  that  place  for  the  mailer-gardeners  to  give  their 
work-people  a treat  of  baked  peas,  both  white  and  grey  (and  pork),  every  year  on 
Holy  Thurfday.  J.  B. 
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“ If  thou  lov’ft  me  then, 

Steal  forth  thy  father’s  houfe  to-morrow  night ; 

And  in  the  wood,  a league  without  the  town, 

Where  I did  meet  thee  once  with  Helena, 

To  do  obfervance  to  a morn  o/'May, 

There  will  1 ftay  for  thee.” 

Mids.  N,  Dream,  aft  i.  Ic.  i . 


[“  And  though  our  May-lord  at  the  feaft. 

Seem’d  very  trimly  clad, 

In  cloth  by  his  owne  mother  dreil. 

Yet  comes  not  neere  this  lad.” 

The  Shepheards  Pipe,  1614.] 


“ On  May  Morning. 

“ Now  the  bright  morning  liar,  day’s  harbinger. 
Comes  dancing  from  the  Eaft,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flow’ry  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  Cowflip  and  the  pale  Primrofe. 

Hail  bounteous  May  ! that  doft  infpire 
Mirth  and  youth  and  warm  defire  5 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  drefling. 

Hill  and  dale  doth  boaft  thy  blefTmg. 

Thus  we  falute  thee  with  our  early  Song, 

And  welcome  thee,  and  wifli  thee  long.” — Milton. 


/T AY  is  generally  held  to  be  derived  from  Ma'ia.,  the  mother  of 
Mercury,  to  whom  the  Romans  offered  facrifices  on  this  day. 
But  perhaps  there  is  an  intermixture  in  the  ceremonies  obferved  at  this 
feafon  of  the  ancient  homage  paid  to  Maia  and  to  Flora,  the  latter  the 
goddefs  of  vernal  produdlivenefs.] 

Toilet,  in  the  defcription  of  his  painted  window  [firft  inferted  in 
Steevens’  Shakefpeare]  1778,  fays;  “Better  judges  may  decide  that 
the  inftitution  of  this  feftival  originated  from  the  Roman  Floralia,  or 
from  the  Celtic  La  Beltine  [Bal-tein]  while  I conceive  it  derived  to 
us  from  our  Gothic  anceftors.”  Olaus  Magnus^  fays:  “That  after 
their  long  winter,  from  the  beginning  of  Odlober  to  the  end  of  April, 
the  Northern  nations  have  a cuftom  to  welcome  the  returning 
fplendour  of  the  fun  with  dancing,  and  mutually  to  feaft  each  other, 
rejoicing  that  a better  feafon  for  fiftiing  and  hunting  was  approached.” 
In  honour  of  May  Day  the  Goths  and  Southern  Swedes  had  a mock 
battle  between  Summer  and  Winter,  which  ceremony  is  retained  in 
the  Ifle  of  Man,  where  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  had  been  for  a 
long  time  mafters. 

Borlafe,  in  his  Account  of  Cornwall,  has  this  obfervation : 


' “ De  Gentibus  Septentiionalibus,”  lib.  xv.  c.  8. 
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“ This  ufage  is  nothing  more  than  a gratulation  of  the  Spring and 
every  houfe  exhibited  a proper  fignal  of  its  approach,  “ to  teftify  their 
univerfal  joy  at  the  revival  of  vegetation.  An  ancient  cuftom  ftill 
retained  by  the  Cornilh  is  that  of  decking  their  doors  and  porches  on 
the  firft  day  of  May  with  green  boughs  of  fycamore  and  hawthorn, 
and  of  planting  trees,  or  rather  flumps  of  trees,  before  their  houfes.” 

Stubbes,  in  his  “Anatomy  of  Abufes,”^  1583,  tells  us  that,  “Againft 
Male — every  pariflie,  towne,  and  village,  afTemble  themfelves  together, 
bothe  men,  women,  and  children,  olde  and  yong,  even  all  indifferently: 
and  either  goyng  all  together,  or  deuidyng  themfelves  into  companies, 
they  goe  fome  to  the  woodes  and  groves,  fome  to  the  hilles  and  moun- 
taines,  fome  to  one  place,  fome  to  another,  where  they  fpende  all  the 
night  in  paflymes,  and  in  the  mornyng  they  returne,  bringing  with 
them  birch,  bowes,  and  braunches  of  trees,  to  deck  their  affemblies 
withall.” — “ I have  heard  it  credibly  reported,”  he  adds,  “(and  that 
viva  voce)  by  men  of  great  gravitie,  credite,  and  reputation,  that  of 
fourtie,  three  fcore,  or  a hundred  maides  goyng  to  the  woode  ouer 
night,  there  have  fcarcely  the  thirde  parte  of  them  returned  home 
againe  undefiled.” 

It''was  anciently  the  cuftom  for  all  ranks  of  people  to  go  out  a- 
Maying  early  on  the  firft  of  May.  Bourne^  tells  us  that,  in  his  time, 
in  the  villages  in  the  North  of  England,  the  juvenile  part  of  both 
fexes  were  wont  to  rife  a little  after  midnight  on  the  morning  of  that 
day,  and  walk  to  fome  neighbouring  wood,  accompanied  with  mufic 
and  the  blowing  of  horns,^  where  they  broke  down  branches  from  the 
trees  and  adorned  them  with  nofegays  and  crowns  of  flowers.  This 
done,  they  returned  homewards  with  their  booty,  about  the  time  of 
funrife,  and  made  their  doors  and  windows  triumph  in  the  flowery 
fpoil.^ 

There  was  a time  when  this  cuftom  was  obferved  by  noble  and 
royal  perfonages,  as  well  as  the  vulgar.  Thus  we  read,  in  Chaucer’s 
“ Court  of  Love,”  that,  early  on  May  Day,  “ fourth  goth  al  the 


' Edit.  1585,  fol.  94. 

® “Antiquit.  Vulg.”chap.  xxv. 

^ Hearne,  in  his  Preface  to  “ Robert  of  Gloucefter,”  p.  xviii.,  fpeaking  of  the 
old  cuftom  of  drinking  out  of  Horns,  obferves  ; “ ’Tis  no  wonder,  therefore,  that, 
upon  the  Jollities  on  the  firft  of  May  formerly,  the  cuftom  of  blowing  with,  and  drink- 
ing in.  Horns  fo  much  prevailed,  which,  though  it  be  now  generally  difus’d,  yet  the 
cuftom  of  blowing  them  prevails  at  this  feafon,  even  to  this  day,  at  Oxford,  to  remind 
people  of  the  pleafantnel's  of  that  part  of  the  year,  which  ought  to  create  mirth  and 
gayety,  fuch  as  is  fketch’d  out  in  fome  old  Books  of  Offices,  fuch  as  the  ‘ Prymer 
of  Salifbury,’  printed  at  Rouen,  1551,  8vo.”  [That  the  twofold  ufe  of  the  horn 
for  drinking  and  blowing  purpofes  is  very  ancient  feems  to  be  fliown  by  the  poem 
entitled  “The  Cokwolds  Daunce”  (“  Remains  of  E.  P.  Poetry  of  Eng.”  i.) 

I owe  to  Sir  H.  Ellis  the  information  that  Aubrey,  in  his  “ Remains  of  Gen- 
tilifme  and  Judaifme,”  MS.  Lanfd.  226,  fol.  5 b.  fays  : “ Memorandum,  at  Oxford 
the  boys  do  blow  cows  horns  and  hollow  canes  all  night ; and  on  May  Day  the 
young  maids  of  every  parifh  carry  about  garlands  of  flowers,  which  afterwards  they 
hang  up  in  their  churches.”] 

* In  Herrick’s  “ Hefperides  ” are  feveral  allufions  to  cuftoms  on  May  Day. 
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Court,  both  moft  and  left,  to  fetche  the  flouris  frefti,  and  braunch,  and 
blome.” 

“The  Tower  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  ere£ted  by  Cardinal 
Wolfey,  when  burfar  of  the  College,  a.d.  1492,  contains  a mufical 
peal  of  ten  bells,  and  on  May  Day  the  Chorijiers  ajfemble  on  the  top  to 
uj}]er  in  the  Spring.”'^  [Ellis  fays  that  Dr.  Chandler,  in  his  “Life 
of  Bifhop  Waynflete,”  allures  us  that  Wolfey  had  no  fhare  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  ftrufture  : and  that  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  his  “ Hiftory  of  the 
Univerfity,”  refers  the  origin  of  the  cuftoni  to  a mafs  of  requiem, 
which,  before  the  Reformation,  ufed  to  be  annually  performed  on  the 
top  of  the  Tower,  for  the  foul  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  He  fays, 
“ This  was  afterwards  commuted  for  a few  pieces  of  mufick,  which 
are  executed  by  the  chorifters,  and  for  which  the  Redlory  of  Slim- 
bridge,  in  Gloucefterfhire,  pays  annually  the  fum  of  ,^10,”] 

It  is  on  record  that  King  Henry  VIII.  and  Oueen  Katherine  par- 
took of  this  diverfion  and  hiftorians  alfo  mention  that  he,  with  his 
courtiers,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  rofe  on  May  Day  very  early  to 


' Poems  by  H.  Rowe,  vol.  ii.  p.  4,  note. 

^ Stow,  in  his  “Survay,”  1603,  p.  99,  quotes  from  Hall  an  account  of  Henry' 
the  Eighth’s  riding  a Maying  from  Greenwich  to  the  high  ground  of  Shooter’s 
Hill,  with  Queen  Katherine  his  wife,  accompanied  with  many  Lords  and  Ladies. 
He  adds  : “Of  thefe  Mayings  we  reade,  in  the  raigne  of  Henry  the  Sixt,  that  the 
aldermen  and  fliirilfes  of  London  being,  on  May  Day,  at  the  Bifliop  of  London’s 
wood,  in  the  parifli  of  Stebunheath,  and  having  there  a worfliipfull  dinner  for  them- 
felves  and  other  commers,  Lydgate  the  Poet,  that  was  a monke  of  Bery,  fent  to 
them  by  a purfiuant  a joyful!  commendation  of  that  feafon,  containing  fixteen 
ftaves  in  meter  roiall,  beginning  thus  : 

‘ Mightie  Flora,  Goddefle  of  frefli  flowers. 

Which  clothed  hath  the  foyle  in  lullie  greene. 

Made  buds  fpring,  with  her  fweete  fliowers. 

By  influence  of  the  funne-fliine. 

To  doe  pleafance  of  intent  full  cleane, 

Vnto  the  States  which  now  fit  here. 

Hath  Vere  downe  fent  her  owne  daughter  deare.’  ” 

See  alfo  Langley’s  “Abridgement  of  Polydore  Vergile,”  fol.  102. 

In  an  Account  of  Parifli  Expences  in  Coates’s  “ Hift.  of  Reading,’’  p.  216.  a.d. 
1504,  we  have  ; “ It.  payed  for  felling  and  bryngy’g  home  of  the  bow  (bough) 
fet  in  the  M’cat-place,  for  fettyng  up  of  the  fame,  mete  and  drink,  viii*'.” 

“To  Iflington  and  Hogfdon  runnes  the  ftreame 
Of  giddie  people,  to  eate  cakes  and  creame. 

“ May  is  the  merry  moneth — on  the  firft  day,  betimes  in  the  morning,  fliall  young 
fellowes  and  mayds  be  fo  enveloped  with  a miR  of  wandring  out  of  their  wayes, 
that  they  fliall  fall  into  ditches  one  upon  another.  In  the  afternoone,  if  the  flcie 
cleare  up,  fliall  be  a ftinking  llirre  at  pickehatch,  with  the  folemne  revels  of  morice- 
dancing,  and  the  hobbie-horfe  fo  neatly  prefented,  as  if  one  of  the  mailers  of  the 
parifli  had  playd  it  himfelfe.  Againft  this  high-day,  likewife,  fliall  be  fuch  prepa- 
rations for  merry  meetings,  that  divers  durty  fluts  fliall  bellow  more  in  Ilufte,  lace, 
and  making  up  of  a gowne  and  a peticote,  then  their  two  yeares  wages  come  to, 
befides  the  benefits  of  candles’  ends  and  kitchen  ftuffe.” — Vox  Graculi,  1623. 

In  Braithwaite’s  “ Whimzies,”  1631,  p.  132,  I'peaking  of  a Ruffian,  the  author 
fays  ; “ His  foveraignty  is  fliowne  highell  at  May-games , Wakes,  Summerings,  and 
Rufli-bearings.” 
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fetch  May,,  or  green  boughs,  and  they  went,  with  their  bows  and 
arrows,  (hooting  to  the  wood.  Shakefpeare  fays,  it  was  impoffible  to 
make  the  people  fleep  on  May  Morning  and  that  they  rofe  early  to 
obferve  the  rite  of  May.- 

[On  May  Day,  1559,  ^ company  of  people  gathered  at  Weftminfter, 
in  boats  oppofite  the  palace,  and  began  throwing  eggs  and  oranges  at 
each  other,  and  fome  fet  fire  to  fquibs,  one  of  which  fell  upon  a barrel 
of  gunpowder,  and  nearly  caufed  the  deaths  of  feveral  perfons,  but  by 
good  fortune  only  one  was  drowned.] 

In  the  Roman  Calendar  I find  the  following  obfervation  on  the 
30th  of  April : 

“ The  boys  go  out  Maying.” 

This  receives  illuftration  from  the  “ Status  Scholas  Etonenfis,”  1560, 
wherein  it  is  ftated  that,  on  the  day  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James,  if  it 
be  fair  weather,  and  the  Mafter  grants  leave,  thofe  boys  who  choofe 
it  may  rife  at  four  o’clock  to  gather  May  branches,  if  they  can  do  it 
without  wetting  their  feet:  and  that  on  that  day  they  adorn  the  win- 
dows of  the  bed-chamber  with  green  leaves,  and  the  houfes  are  per- 
fumed with  fragrant  herbs. 

The  Court  of  James  I.,  and  the  populace,  long  preferved  the  obfer- 
vance  of  tbe  day,  as  Spelman  remarked. ^ 

Miflbn^  fays  : — “ On  the  firft  of  May,  and  the  five  and  fix  days 
following,  all  the  pretty  young  country  girls  that  ferve  the  town  with 
milk,  drefs  themfelves  up  very  neatly,  and  borrow  abundance  of  filver 
plate,  whereof  they  make  a pyramid,  which  they  adorn  with  ribbands 
and  flowers,  and  carry  upon  their  heads,  inftead  of  their  common  milk- 
pails.  In  this  equipage,  accompanied  by  fome  of  their  fellow  milk- 
maids and  a bagpipe  or  fiddle,  they  go  from  door  to  door,  dancing 
before  the  houfes  of  their  cuftomers,  in  the  midft  of  boys  and  girls 
that  follow  them  in  troops,  and  every  body  gives  them  fomething.” 

In  the  Dedication  to  “ Col.  Marten’s  Familiar  Epiftles  to  his  Lady 
of  Delight  [.?  by  E.  Gayton]  ” 1663,  we  have  the  following  allufion  to 
this  cuftom : 

“ What’s  a May-day-milking-pail  without  a garland  and  a fiddle  ?” 
“ The  Mayings,”  fays  Strutt,  “ are  in  fome  fort  yet  kept  up  by  the 
milk-maids  at  London,  who  go  about  the  ftreets  with  their  garlands 
and  mufick,  dancing  : but  this  tracing  is  a very  imperfedl  lhadow  of 
the  original  fports ; for  May-poles  were  fet  up  in  the  ftreets,  with 
various  martial  fhows.  Morris-dancing  and  other  devices,  with  which, 
and  revelling,  and  good  chear,  the  day  was  pafTed  away.  At  night 
they  rejoiced,  and  lighted  up  their  bonfires.”  ® 


' “ Henry  VIII.”  aft  v.  fc. 

^ “ A Mid  rummer  Night’s  Dream,”  aft  iv.  fc.  i. 

^ Glofl'ary,  v.  “ Maiuma.” 

* “Travels  in  England,”  Ozell’s  tranfl.  p.  307. 

* “Manners  and  Cuftoms,”  vol.  ii.  p.  99.  “To  be  delivered  from  witches, 
they  hang  in  their  entries  (among  other  things)  hay-thorn,  otherwife  white-thorn, 
gathered  on  May  Day.”— iVo/r’r  Difco^erie  of  IV itc  he  raft,  1584.  Compare  the  4th 
Paftoral  of  Gay’s  “ Shepherd’s  Week.” 
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In  the ‘^Morning  Poll,”  Monday, May  2nd,  1791,  it  was  mentioned, 
■“  that  yefterday,  being  the  firft  of  May,  according  to  annual  and 
fuperftitious  cuftom,  a number  of  perfons  went  into  the  fields  and 
bathed  their  faces  with  the  dew  on  the  grafs,  under  the  idea  that  it 
would  render  them  beautiful.”  I remember,  too,  that  in  walking 
that  fame  morning  between  Hounflow  and  Brentford,  I was  met  by 
two  diftindl  parties  of  girls  with  garlands  of  flowers,  who  begged 
money  of  me,  faying,  “ Pray,  Sir,  remember  the  Garland.” 

I have  more  than  once  been  difturbed  early  on  May  morning  at 
Newcaftle-upon-Tyne,  by  the  noife  of  a fong,  which  a woman 
fung  about  the  ftreets  who  had  feveral  garlands  in  her  hands,  and 
which,  if  1 miftook  not,  Ihe  fold  to  any  that  were  fuperftitious  enough 
to  buy  them.  It  is  homely  and  lov/,  but  it  muft  be  remembered  that 
our  Treatife  is  not  on  the  fublime  : 

“ Rife  up,  maidens!  fy  for  (liame  I 

For  I’ve  been  four  lang  miles  from  hame  : 

I’ve  been  gathering  my  garlands  gay: 

Rife  up,  fair  maids,  and  take  in  your  May.”  ‘ 

The  young  chimney-fweepers,  fome  of  whom  are  fantaftically 
drefled  in  girls’  clothes,  with  a great  profufion  of  brick-duft  by  way  of 
paint,  gilt  paper,  &c.,  making  a noife  with  their  fhovels  and  brulhes, 
are  now  the  moft  ftriking  obje£ls  in  the  celebration  of  May  Day  in 
the  ftreets  of  London. 

[Thefe  May  Cuftoms  are  not  yet  [1868]  quite  forgotten  in  London 
and  its  vicinity.] 

In  “The  Laws  of  the  Market,”  1677,"  under  “The  Statutes  of 
the  Streets  of  this  City  againft  Noyfances,”  29,  I find  the  following: 
“ No  man  lhall  go  in  the  ftreets  by  night  or  by  day  with  bow  bent, 
or  arrows  under  his  girdle,  nor  with  fword  unfcabbar’d  under  pain  of 
imprifonment  ; or  with  hand-gun,  having  therewith  powder  and 
match,  except  it  be  in  a ufual  May-game  or  Sight." 

“To  May  Day  fports  may  be  referred  the  fingular  bequeft  of  Sir 
Dudley  Diggs,  knt.,^  who  by  his  laft  will,  dated  in  1638,  left  the  fum 
of  20/.  to  be  paid  yearly  to  two  young  men  and  two  maids,  who,  on 
May  19th,  yearly,  fttould  run  a tye.^  at  Old  Wives  Lees  in  Chilham^ 
and  prevail  ; the  money  to  be  paid  out  ot  the  profits  of  the  land  of 


' Here  is  no  pleonafm.  It  is  fimply,  as  the  French  have  it,  yowr  May.  In  a 
Royal  Houfehold  Account,  communicated  by  Craven  Ord,  Efq.,  of  the  Exchequer, 
I find  the  following  article:  “July  7,  7 Hen.  VII.  Item,  to  the  Maydens  of 
Lambeth  for  a May,  So,  among  “ Receipts  and  Dilburfements  of  the 

Canons  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary,  in  Huntingdon,”  in  Mr.  Nichols’s  “ Illuftra- 
tions  of  the  Manners  and  Expences  of  Ancient  Times  in  England,”  4to.  Lond. 
*797)  P-  294-)  we  have : “ Item,  gyven  to  the  Wyves  of  Herford  to  the  makyng  of 
there  May,  i^d." 

[In  the  North  of  England,  they  appear  to  have  had  a May  Gojling,  equivalent  to 
the  April  Fool.  A correfpondent  of  the  “ Gent.  Mag.”  for  April,  1791,  fays: — 
“ A May  Gelling,  on  the  firft  of  May,  is  made  with  as  much  eagernefs,  in  the 
North  of  England,  as  an  April  Noddy,  or  Fool,  on  the  firft  of  April.”] 

[“  There  is  an  edit.  1595.] 

’ Hafted’s  “ Kent,”  folio  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  787. 
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this  part  of  the  manor  of  Selgrave,  which  efcheated  to  him  after  the 
death  of  Lady  Clive.  Thefe  lands,  being  in  three  pieces,  lie  in  the 
pariflies  of  Prefton  and  Faverfham,  and  contain  about  forty  acres, 
and  all  commonly  called  the  Running  Lands.  Two  young  men  and 
two  young  maids  run  at  Old  Wives  Lees  in  Chilham,  yearly,  on  May 
ift,  and  the  fame  number  at  Sheldwich  Lees  on  the  Monday  following, 
by  way  of  trial,  and  the  two  which  prevail  at  each  of  thofe  places  run 
for  the  10/.  at  Old  Wives  Lees,  as  above  mentioned,  on  May  19.”  A 
great  concourfe  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  and  inhabitants  conftantly 
aflemble  there  on  this  occafion. 

“ There  was,  till  of  late  years,”  fays  the  fame  writer,^  “ a fingular, 
though  a very  ancient  cuftom,  kept  up,  of  eledling  a Deputy  to  the 
Dumb  Borfholder  of  Chart.,  as  it  was  called,  claiming  liberty  over 
fifteen  houfes  in  the  precindl:  of  Pizein-well ; every  houfeholder  of 
which  was  formerly  obliged  to  pay  the  keeper  of  this  Borfholder  one 
penny  yearly. 

“ This  Dumb  Borfholder  was  always  firft  called  at  the  Court-Leet 
holden  for  the  hundred  of  Twyford,  when  its  keeper,  who  was  yearly 
appointed  by  that  Court,  held  it  up  to  his  call,  with  a neckcloth  or 
handkerchief  put  through  the  iron  ring  fixed  at  the  top,  and  anfwered 
for  it.  This  Borfholder  of  Chart,  and  the  Court  Leet,  has  been 
difcontinued  about  fifty  years ; and  the  Borfholder,  who  is  put  in  by 
the  Quarter  Seffions  for  Watringbury,  claims  over  the  whole  parifh. 
This  Dumb  Borfholder  is  made  of  wood,  about  three  feet  and  half  an 
inch  long,  with  an  iron  ring  at  the  top,  and  four  more  by  the  fides,  near 
the  bottom,  where  it  has  a fquare  iron  fpike  fixed,  four  inches  and  a 
half  long,  to  fix  it  in  the  ground,  or,  on  occafion,  to  break  open 
doors,  &c.,  which  ufed  to  be  done,  without  a warrant  of  any  Juftice, 
on  fufpicion  of  goods  having  been  unlawfully  come  by  and  concealed 
in  any  of  thefe  fifteen  houfes.-  It  is  not  eafy,  at  this  diftance  of  time, 
to  afcertain  the  origin  of  this  dumb  officer.  Perhaps  it  might  have 
been  made  ufe  of  as  a badge  or  enfign  by  the  office  of  the  market 
here.  The  laft  perfon  who  adled  as  deputy  to  it,  was  one  Thomas 
Clampard,  a blackfmith,  whofe  heirs  have  it  now  in  their  pofleffion.” 
At  Cambridge  they  beg  money  for  “ the  poor  May  Lady,”  a figure 
drefied  grotefquely  by  the  children,  “ The  bufh  of  Hawthorn.^' 
obferves  a writer,'* *  “ or,  as  it  is  called.  May,  placed  at  the  doors  on 
this  day,  may  point  out  the  firft  fruits  of  the  Spring,  as  this  is  one  of 
the  earlieft  trees  which  blofloms.”] 

Browne^  thus  defcribes  fome  of  the  May  revellings  : — 

“ As  I haue  feene  the  Lady  ^ the  May 
Set  in  an  Arbour  (on  a Holy-day) 

Built  by  the  May-pole,  where  the  iocund  Swaines 
Dance  with  the  Maidens  to  the  Bagpipes  ftraines, 

When  enuious  Night  commands  them  to  be  gone, 


‘ Hafted’s  “ Kent,”  folio  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  284. 

* He  fubjoins  an  engraving  of  it. 

’ Audley’s  “ Companion  to  the  Almanack,  &c.”  1802,  p.  21. 

* “Brit.  Paft.”  1625,  lib.  ii.  p,  122. 
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Call  for  the  merry  youngfters  one  by  one, 

And  for  their  well  performance  foone  difpofes, 

To  this  a Garland  interwoue  with  Roles; 

To  that,  a earned  Hooke  or  well-wrought  Scrip; 

Gracing  another  with  her  cherry  lip  : 

To  one  her  Garter,  to  another  then 
A Hand-kerchiefe  call  o’re  and  o’re  agen  : 

And  none  returneth  emptie  that  hath  I'pent 
His  paines  to  fill  their  rurail  meriment — ” 

[The  defignation  of  “ Lady  of  May  ” conferred  by  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  “ Juftes  of  the  Moneths  of  May  and  June,”  1507,  on  the 
Princefs  Mary,  as  patronefs  of  the  Lifts,  has,  of  courfe,  no  connedtion 
with  the  old  Englifti  cuftom  here  illuftrated.  But  it  fhows  that  the 
title  was  fufEciently  popular  at  that  time  to  tempt  the  author  of  the 
“ Juftes  ” to  employ  it  for  his  own  purpofes. 

I do  not  know  to  what  particular  revel-day  Browne  refers  in  the 
third  fong  of  his  Firft  Book,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  fhepherd,  who 
wears  the  trophies  of  his  manly  fkill  or  ftrength  : 

“ Piping  he  fate,  as  merry  as  his  looke. 

And  by  him  lay  his  Bottle  and  his  Hooke. 

H is  bulkins  (edg’d  with  filuer)  were  of  filke. 

Which  held  a legge  more  white  then  mornings  milk. 

Thofe  Bulkins  he  had  got  and  brought  away 
For  dancing  bell  vpon  the  Reuell  day.” 

In  Martin  Parker’s  ballad  of  “ The  Milkmaids  Life,”  there  is  a 
paflage  to  the  immediate  purpofe  : — 

“ Upon  the  firft  of  May, 

With  garlands  frelli  and  gay. 

With  mirth  and  mufick  fweet. 

For  fuch  a feafon  meet. 

They  palfe  their  time  away — ’’ 

In  parts  of  Huntingdonfhire,  the  poor  people  go  “ fticking,”  or 
gathering  flicks  for  fuel  in  Warboy’s  Wood  on  May  Day.  This  was 
done  laft  year  (1868),  and  will  probably  be  done  again  next  May. 

The  children  at  Illip,  in  Oxfordfhire,  carry  about  their  May  gar- 
lands, finging : 

“ Good  morning  Miflus  and  Mailer, 

I wifti  you  a happy  day ; 

Pleafe  to  fmell  my  garland, 

Becaufe  it  is  the  Firft  of  May.” 

Thefe  garlands  are  deferibed  by  Robert  Fletcher  in  his  “ Poems,” 
1656  : — 

“ Heark,  how  Amyntas  in  melodious  loud 

Shrill  raptures  tunes  his  horn-pipe!  whiles  a crowd 

Of  fnow-white  milk-maids,  crownd  with  garlands  gay. 

Trip  it  to  the  loft  meafures  of  his  lay  ; 

And  fields  with  curds  and  cream  like  green-cheefe  lye  ; 

This  now  or  never  is  the  Gallaxie. 

If  the  facetious  Gods  ere  taken  were 
With  mortal  beauties  and  difguis’d,  ’tis  here. 
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See  how  they  mix  focieties,  and  toffe 
The  tumbling  ball  into  a willing  lofle, 

That  th’  twining  Ladyes  on  their  necks  might  take 
The  doubled  kiffes  which  they  firft  did  flake.”] 

Hutchinfon^  tells  us,  that  “a  fyllabub  is  prepared  for  the  May  Feajf^ 
which  is  made  of  warm  milk  from  the  cow,  fweet  cake  and  wine  : 
and  a kind  of  divination  is  pradlifed,  by  fijhing  with  a ladle  for  a 
wedding  ring^  which  is  dropped  into  it,  for  the  purpofe  of  prognofti- 
cating  who  fhall  be  firft  married.” 

Ireland,  in  his  “ Views  of  the  Medway,”  fpeaksof  a fingular  cuftom 
which  ufed  to  be  annually  obferved  on  May  Day  by  the  boys  of 
Frindfbury,^  and  the  neighbouring  town  of  Stroud.  “ They  met  on 
Rochefter  Bridge,  where  a fkirmifti  enfued  between  them.  This 
combat  probably  derived  its  origin  from  a drubbing  received  by  the 
monks  of  Rochefter  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Thefe  monks,  on 
occafion  of  a long  drought,  fet  out  on  a procelTion  for  Frindfbury  to 
pray  for  rain  ; but  the  day  proving  windy,  they  apprehended  the 
lights  would  be  blown  out,  the  banners  tofied  about,  and  their  order 
much  difcompofed.  They,  therefore,  requefted  of  the  Mafter  of 
Stroud  Hofpital  leave  to  pafs  through  the  orchard  of  his  houfe,  which 
he  granted,  without  the  permiflion  of  his  brethren  ; who,  when  they 
had  heard  what  the  Mafter  had  done,  inftantly  hired  a company  of 
ribalds,  armed  with  clubs  and  bats,  who  way-laid  the  poor  monks  in 
the  orchard,  and  gave  them  a fevere  beating.  The  monks  defifted 
from  proceeding  that  way,  but  foon  after  found  out  a pious  mode  of 
revenge,  by  obliging  the  men  of  Frindfbury,  with  due  humility,  to 
come  yearly  on  Whit  Monday,  with  their  clubs  in  proceffion  to 
Rochefter,  as  a penance  for  their  fins.  Hence  probably  came  the 
by-word  of  Frindfbury  clubs.”  ^ 

In  the  “ Life  of  Mrs.  Pilkington,”'*  a cuftom  is  alluded  to,  yet,  I 
believe,  not  entirely  obfolete.  The  writer  fays,  “ They  took  places 
in  the  waggon,  and  quitted  London  early  on  May  morning  ; and  it 
being  the  cuftom  in  this  month  for  the  paffengers  to  give  the  waggoner 
at  every  inn  a ribbon  to  adorn  his  team^  fhe  foon  difcovered  the  origin 
of  the  proverb,  ‘ as  fine  as  a horfe  for,  before  they  got  to  the  end 
of  their  journey,  the  poor  beafts  were  almoft  blinded  by  the  tawdry 
party-coloured  flowing  honours  of  their  heads.” 

A writer  in  a periodical  fays:'*  “At  Helftone,  a genteel  and 
populous  borough-town  in  Cornwall,  it  is  cuftomary  to  dedicate  the 
eighth  of  May  to  revelry  (feftive  mirth,  not  loofe  jollity).  It  is 
called  the  Furry  Day,  fuppofed  Flora’s  Day;  not  I imagine,  as 


‘ “ Hifl.  of  Northumb.”  vol.  ii.  p.  14. 

^ Hafled’s  “ Hiflory  of  Kent,”  vol.  i.  p.  548,  fays  : “ The  boys  of  Rochefler  and 
Stroud.” 

=*  “Gent.  Mag.”  1754,  p.  354. 

■*  For  June,  1790.  [See  a copy  of  the  “ Furry  Day  Song  "in/rd.  An  account 
of  the  May  Day  carol  fung  at  Magdalen  College  Tower,  may  be  found  in  Timbs’ 
“ Nooks  and  Corners  of  Englifti  Life,”  1867,  p.  238.] 
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many  have  thought,  in  remembrance  of  fome  feftival  inftituted  in 
honour  of  that  goddefs,  but  rather  from  the  garlands  commonly  worn 
on  that  day.  In  the  morning,  very  early,  fome  troublefome  rogues  go 
round  the  ftreets  with  drums,  or  other  noify  inftruments,  difturbing 
their  fober  neighbours,  and  finging  parts  of  a fong,  the  whole  of  which 
nobody  now  recolle£ls,  and  of  which  I know  no  more  than  that  there 
is  mention  in  it  of  ‘ the  grey  goofe  quill,’  and  of  going  to  the  green 
wood  to  bring  home  ‘ the  Summer  and  the  May-o.’  And,  accordingly, 
hawthorn  flowering  branches  are  worn  in  hats.  The  commonalty 
make  it  a general  holiday ; and  if  they  find  any  perfon  at  work,  make 
him  ride  on  a pole,  carried  on  men’s  Ihoulders,  to  the  river,  over 
which  he  is  to  leap  in  a wide  place,  if  he  can  ; if  he  cannot,  he  muft 
leap  in,  for  leap  he  muft,  or  pay  money.  About  9 o’clock  they  appear 
before  the  fchool,  and  demand  holiday  for  the  Latin  boys,  which  is  in- 
variably granted  ; after  which  they  collecft  money  from  houfe  to  houfe. 
About  the  middle  of  the  day  they  colleft  together,  to  dance  hand-in- 
hand  round  the  ftreets,  to  the  found  of  the  fiddle,  playing  a particular 
tune,  which  they  continue  to  do  till  it  is  dark.  This  they  call  a 
‘ Faddy.’  In  the  afternoon,  the  gentility  go  to  fome  farm-houfe  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  drink  tea,  fyllabub,  &c.  and  return  in  a Morrice 
dance  to  the  town,  where  they  form  a Faddy,  and  dance  through  the 
ftreets  till  it  is  dark,  claiming  a right  of  going  through  any  perfons  houfe, 
in  at  one  door,  and  out  at  the  other.  And  here  it  formerly  ufed  to  end, 
and  the  company  of  all  kinds  to  difperfe  quietly  to  their  feveral  habi- 
tations ; but  latterly  corruptions  have  in  this  as  in  other  matters  crept 
in  by  degrees.  The  ladies, — all  elegantly  drelTed  in  white  muflins,  are 
now  condudled  by  their  partners  to  the  ball-room,  where  they  con- 
tinue their  dance  till  fupper  time  ; after  which  they  all  faddy  it  out 
of  the  houfe,  breaking  oft'  by  degrees  to  their  refpeftive  houfes.  The 
mobility  imitate  their  fuperiors,  and  alfo  adjourn  to  the  feveral  public 
houfes,  where  they  continue  their  dance  till  midnight.  It  is,  upon 
the  whole,  a very  feftive,  jovial,  and  withall  fober,  and  I believe 
fingular  cuftom.” 


Cufloms  tn  S>totlanli.] 

The  minifter  of  Callander  in  Perthihire,  reported  in  1794,  as 
follows*: — “The  people  of  this  diftricft  have  two  cuftoms, 
which  are  faft  wearing  out,  not  only  here,  but  all  over  the  Highlands, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  taken  notice  of,  while  they  remain.  Upon 
the  firft  day  of  May,  which  is  called  Beltan  or  Bal-tein-Azy.^  all  the 
boys  in  a townftiip  or  hamlet  meet  in  the  moors.  They  cut  a table 


Sinclair’s  “ Statift.  Acc.  of  Scotland,”  vol.  xi. 
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in  the  green  fod,  of  a round  figure,  by  carting  a trench  in  the  ground 
of  fuch  circumference  as  to  hold  the  whole  company.  They  kindle 
a fire,  and  drefs  a repaft  of  eggs  and  milk  in  the  confirtence  of  a 
curtard.  They  knead  a cake  of  oatmeal,  which  is  toarted  at  the 
embers  againrt  a ftone.  After  the  curtard  is  eaten  up,  they  divide 
the  cake  into  fo  many  portions,  as  fimilar  as  poffible  to  one  another 
in  fize  and  ftiape,  as  there  are  perfons  in  the  company.  They  daub 
one  of  thefe  portions  all  over  with  charcoal,  until  it  be  perfeftly 
black.  They  put  all  the  bits  of  the  cake  into  a bonnet.  Every  one, 
blindfold,  draws  out  a portion.  He  who  holds  the  bonnet  is  entitled 
to  the  lart  bit.  Whoever  draws  the  black  bit  is  the  devoted  perfon, 
who  is  to  be  facrificed  to  Baal.^  whofe  favour  they  mean  to  implore, 
in  rendering  the  year  produ£live  of  the  furtenance  of  man  and  heart. 
There  is  little  doubt  of  thefe  inhuman  facrifices  having  been  once 
offered  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  the  Eaft,  although  they  now  pafs 
from  the  a£l:  of  facrificing,  and  only  compel  the  devoted  perfon  to  leap 
three  times  through  the  flames  ; with  which  the  ceremonies  of  this 
fertival  are  clofed.”  The  other  curtom,  fuppofed  to  have  a fimilar 
myrtical  allufion,  will  be  found  under  “ Allhallow  Even.”  [Of  the 
fo-called  worfliip  of  Baal  on  Midfummer  Eve,  an  account  will  be  given 
in  its  proper  place.  This  Scotirti  pradlice  is  doubtlefs  conne6led 
intimately  with  it,  and  fprang  from  the  fame  root  or  fource.] 

The  Minirter  of  Logierait,  in  Perthfhire,  fays  : ^ “ On  the  firrt  of 
May,  O.S.  a fertival  called  Beltan  is  annually  held  here.  It  is  chiefly 
celebrated  by  the  Cowherds,  who  aflfemble  by  fcores  in  the  fields  to 
drefs  a dinner  for  themfelves,  of  boiled  milk  and  eggs.  Thefe  dirties 
they  eat  with  a fort  of  cakes  baked  for  the  occafion,  and  having  fmall 
lumps,  in  the  form  of  nipples,  raifed  all  over  the  furface.  The  cake 
might,  perhaps,  be  an  offering  to  fome  Deity  in  the  days  of  Druidifm.” 
Pennant’s^  account  of  this  rural  facrifice  is  more  minute.  He  tells 
us  that,  on  the  firrt  of  May,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  Herdf- 
men  of  every  village  hold  their  Bel-tein.  “ They  cut  a fquare  trench 
in  the  ground,  leaving  the  turf  in  the  middle ; on  that  they  make  a 
fire  of  wood,  on  which  they  drefs  a large  caudle  of  eggs,  butter,  oat- 
meal, and  milk,  and  bring,  befides  the  ingredients  of  the  caudle, 
plenty  of  beer  and  whilky  ; for  each  of  the  company  murt  contribute 
fomething.  The  rites  begin  with  fpilling  fome  of  the  caudle  on  the 
ground,  by  way  of  libation  : on  that,  every  one  takes  a cake  of  oat- 


* “ That  the  Caledonians  paid  a fuperftitious  refpeft  to  the  fun,  as  was  the 
prafHce  among  many  other  nations,  is  evident,  not  only  by  the  facrifice  at  Baltein, 
but  upon  many  other  occafions.  When  a Highlander  goes  to  bathe,  or  to  drink 
waters  out  of  a confecrated  fountain,  he  muft  always  approach  by  going  round  the 
place  from  Eaji  to  Weji  on  the  South  fide,  in  imitation  ol  the  apparent  diurnal  motion 
of  the  fun.  This  is  called  in  Gaelic  going  round  the  right,  or  the  lucky  way.  The 
oppofite  courfe  is  the  wrong,  or  the  unlucky  way.  And  if  a perfon’s  meat  or 
drink  were  to  aflFeit  the  wind-pipe,  or  come  againft  his  breath,  they  inftantly  cry 
out  deijheal!  which  is  an  ejaculation,  praying  that  it  may  go  by  the  right  way.” 

’ Sinclair’s  “ Statifi.  Acc.  of  Scotland,”  vol.  v.  p.  84. 

’ “Tour  in  Scotland,”  1771,  p.  90. 
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meal,  upon  which  are  raifed  nine  fquare  knobs,  each  dedicated  to 
fome  particular  being,  the  fuppofed  preferver  of  their  flocks  and 
herds,  or  to  fome  particular  animal,  the  real  deftroyer  of  them.  Each 
perfon  then  turns  his  face  to  the  fire,  breaks  off  a knob,  and,  flinging 
it  over  his  fhoulders,  fays ; — ‘ J'^is  I give  to  thee.,  preferve  thou  my 
horjes  ‘ This  to  thee.,  preferve  thou  my  Jheep  ; and  fo  on.  After  that, 
they  ufe  the  fame  ceremony  to  the  noxious  animals.  ‘ This  1 give  to 
thee,  O fox  ! fpare  thou  my  lambs ‘ this  to  thee,  O hooded  crow  ‘ this 
to  thee,  eagle!'  When  the  ceremony  is  over,  they  dine  on  the  caudle; 
and,  after  the  feafl:  is  finifhed,  what  is  left  is  hid  by  two  perfons 
deputed  for  that  purpofe;  but  on  the  next  Sunday  they  re-alTemble, 
and  finifh  the  reliques  of  the  firft  entertainment.” 

I found  the  following  note  in  “ The  Mufes’  Threnodie,”  [by 
Henry  Adamfon,  1638,  repr.]  1774:  “We  read  of  a cave  called 
‘ The  Dragon  Hole,’  in  a fteep  rock  on  the  face  of  Kinnoul  Hill,  of 
very  difficult  and  dangerous  accefs.  On  the  firft  day  of  May,  during 
the  era  of  Popery,  a great  concourfe  of  people  alTembled  at  that  place 
to  celebrate  fuperftitious  games,  now,  “ adds  the  writer,”  unknown  to 
us,  which  the  Reformers  prohibited  under  heavy  cenfures  and  fevere 
penalties,  of  which  we  are  informed  from  the  ancient  records  of  the 
Kirk  Selfion  of  Perth.” ^ 

Martin,-  fpeaking  of  the  Ifle  of  Lewis,  fays,  that  “ the  natives  in 
the  village  Barvas  retain  an  antient  cuflom  of  fending  a man  very 
early  to  crofs  Barvas  river,  every  firfl:  day  of  Aday,  to  prevent  any 
females  crolfing  it  firft  ; for  that,  they  fay,  would  hinder  the  falmon 
from  coming  into  the  river  all  the  year  round.  They  pretend  to  have 
learn’d  this  from  a foreign  failor,  who  was  fhip-wreck’d  upon  that 
coaft  a long  time  ago.  This  obfervation  they  maintain  to  be  true, 
from  experience.” 


CulloinB  in  3)relant). 


PIERS,  in  his  “ Defcription  of  Weftmeath,”  1682,  tells  us  that  the 
Irifh  “ have  a cuftom  every  May  Day,  which  they  count  their  firft 
day  of  fummer,  to  have  to  their  meal  one  formal  difh,  whatever  elfe 
they  have,  which  fome  call  ftir-about,  or  hafty-pudding,  that  is,  flour 
and  milk  boiled  thick  ; and  this  is  holden  as  an  argument  of  the  good 
wive’s  good  hufwifery,  that  made  her  corn  hold  out  fo  well  as  to 
have  fuch  a difti  to  begin  fummer  fare  with  ; for  if  they  can  hold  out 
fo  long  with  bread,  they  count  they  can  do  well  enough  for  what 


' P.  149,  note.  See  alfo  Sinclair’s  “ Statiftical  Account  of  Scotland,”  vol.  xviii. 
p.  560. 

'■*  “ Account  of  the  Weftern  Iflands  of  Scotland,”  edit.  1716,  p.  7. 
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remains  of  the  year  till  harveft  ; for  then  milk  becomes  plenty,  and 
butter,  new  cheefe  and  curds  and  fhamrocks,  are  the  food  of  the 
meaner  fort  all  this  feafon.  Neverthelefs,  in  this  mefs,  on  this  day, 
they  are  fo  formal,  that  even  in  the  plentifulleft  and  greateft  houfes, 
where  bread  is  in  abundance  all  the  year  long,  they  will  not  fail  of 
this  difh,  nor  yet  they  that  for  a month  before  wanted  bread. 

Camden'^  fays  : “ They  fancy  a green  bough  of  a tree,  faftened  on 
May  Day  againft  the  houfe,  will  produce  plenty  of  milk  that  fummer.” 

Vallancey,^  fpeaking  of  the  firft  of  May,  fays  : “ On  that  day  the 
Druids  drove  all  the  cattle  through  the  fires,  to  preferve  them  from 
diforders  the  enfuing  year.  This  pagan  cuftom  is  ftill  obferved  in 
Munfter  and  Connaught,  where  the  meaneft  cottager  worth  a cow 
and  a wifp  of  ftraw  praftifes  the  fame  on  the  firft  day  of  May,  and 
with  the  fame  fuperftitious  ideas.” 

In  the  “ Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland,”  p.  233,  we  read  fome- 
thing  fimilar  to  what  has  been  already  quoted  in  a note  from  the 
“ Statiftical  Account  of  Scotland.”  “ The  fun,”  fays  the  writer, 
“ was  propitiated  here  by  facrifices  of  fire  : one  was  on  the  firft  of 
May,  for  a blefling  on  the  feed  Town.  The  firft  of  May  is  called,  in 
the  Irifh  language,  La  Beal-time^  that  is,  the  day  of  Beal’s  fire. 
Voffius  fays  it  is  well  known  that  Apollo  was  called  Belinus,  and  for 
this  he  quotes  Herodian,  and  an  infcription  at  Aquileia,  Apollini  Belino. 
The  gods  of  Tyre  were  Baal,  Aftitaroth,  and  all  the  Hoft  of  Heaven, 
as  we  learn  from  the  frequent  rebukes  given  to  the  backfliding  Jews 
for  following  after  Sidonian  idols  : and  the  Phenician  Baal,  or  Baalam, 
like  the  Irifh  Beal,  or  Bealin,  denotes  the  fun,  as  Afturoth  does  the 
moon.” 

[Sir  H.  Ellis  was  the  firft,  I believe,  to  notice  that  Aubrey,  in  his 
“ Remains  of  Gentilifm,”  refers  to  the  meeting  of  witches  on  May- 
day  Eve,  on  a mountain  called  the  Blocks-berg,  in  the  Hartz  range 
in  Germany,  to  dance  and  feaft  there  ; adding,  that  the  people  to  guard 
themfelves  againft  their  malignant  influence,  ftick  at  their  doors  a 
particular  thorn.] 


llioles. 

“ This  day  (hall  be  erefted  long  wooden  Idols,  called  May  Poles  j whereat  many 
greafie  churles  (hall  murmure,  that  will  not  beftow  fo  much  as  a faggot- fticke 
towards  the  warming  of  the  poore : an  humour  that,  while  it  feemes  to  fmell  of 
confdence,  favours  indeed  of  nothing  but  cO'vetoufneJJe.'’ — l^ox  Graculi,  1623. 

Bourne,  fpeaking  of  the  firft  of  May,  tells  us  : “ The  after-part 
of  the  day  is  chiefly  fpent  in  dancing  round  a tall  Poll,  which  is 


' Gough's  Camden,  1789,  vol.  iii.  p.  667. 

’ Vallancey’s  “ Colleflanea,”  No.  1.  p.  12 1. 

’ “ E(Tay  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  IriAi  Language,"  1772,  p.  19. 
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called  a May  Poll  ; which  being  placed  in  a convenient  part  of  the 
village,  ftands  there,  as  it  were  confecrated  to  the  Goddefs  of  Flowers, 
without  the  lead  violation  offer’d  to  it,  in  the  whole  circle  of  the 
year.”  [The  author  of  “ The  Way  to  Things  by  Words,”  &c.  very 
properly  points  out,  that  May-pole  is  a pleonafm,  for  the  French 
call  the  fame  thing  the  Mai?\ 

Stubbes,  in  his  “ Anatomie  of  Abufes,”  1583,  fays:  “But  their 
cheefeft  jewell  they  bring  from  thence”  [the  woods]  “ is  their  Male 
poole^  whiche  they  bring  home  with  greate  veneration,  as  thus.  They 
have  twentie  or  fourtie  yoke  of  oxen,  every  oxe  havyng  a fweete 
nofegaie  of  flowers  tyed  on  the  tippe  of  his  homes,  and  thefe  oxen 
drawe  home  this  Maie  poole,  (this  ffinckyng  Idoll  rather),  which  is 
covered  all  over  with  flowers  and  hearbes,  bounde  rounde  aboute  with 
{fringes,  from  the  top  to  the  bottome,  and  fometyme  painted  with 
variable  colours,  with  twoo  or  three  hundred  men,  women,  and 
children  followyng  it,  with  greate  devotion.  And  thus  beyng  reared 
up,  with  handkercheifes  and  flagges  flreamyng  on  the  toppe,  they 
ftrawe  the  grounde  aboute,  binde  greene  boughes  about  it,  fett  up 
Sommer  haules.  Bowers,  and  Arbours  hard  by  it.  And  then  fall  they 
to  banquet  and  feaft,  to  leape  and  daunce  aboute  it,  as  the  Heathen 
people  did  at  the  dedication  of  their  Idolles,  whereof  this  is  a perfedt 
patterne,  or  rather  the  thyng  itfelf” 

Stevenfon,  in  “The  Twelve  Moneths,”  &c.  1661,  p.  22,  fays  : 
“ The  tall  young  oak  is  cut  down  for  a May  Pole,  and  the  frolick  fry 
of  the  town  prevent  the  rifing  fun,  and,  with  joy  in  their  faces  and 
boughs  in  their  hands,  they  march  before  it  to  the  place  of  eredlion.”^ 

In  Northbrooke’s  “Treatife  againft  Dicing,”  &c.,  1577,  is  the 
following  paffage  : “ What  adoe  make  our  yong  men  at  the  time  of 
May  ? Do  they  not  vfe  nightwatchings  to  rob  and  fteale  yong  trees 
out  of  other  mens  grounde,  and  bring  them  home  into  their  parifhe 
with  minftrels  playing  before  ; and,  when  they  haue  fet  it  vp,  they 
will  decke  it  with  floures  and  garlandes,  and  daunce  round,  (men 
and  women  togither,  mofle  vnfeemely  and  intolerable,  as  I haue 
proued  before,)  about  the  tree,  like  vnto  the  children  of  Ifraell  that 
daunced  about  the  golden  calfe  that  they  had  fet  vp,”  &c. 

Owen,  in  his  “ Welfh  Didlionary,”  voce  “ Bed  win,”  a Birch-tree, 
explains  it  alfo  by  “ a May  Pole,  becaufe  it  was  always,”  he  fays,  “ made 
of  birch. — It  was  cuflomary  to  have  games  of  various  forts  round  the 
Bedwen  ; but  the  chief  aim,  and  on  which  the  fame  of  the  village 


‘ I find  the  following  in  Bold’s  “ Wit  a Sporting,”  1657,  p.  74; 

“ The  May  Foie. 

“ The  May  Pole  is  up. 

Now  give  me  the  cup. 

I’ll  drink  to  the  garlands  around  it, 

But  firft  unto  thofe 
Whofe  hands  did  compofe 
The  glory  of  flowers  that  crown’d  it.” 
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depended,  was,  to  preferve  it  from  being  ftolen  away,  as  parties  from 
other  places  were  continually  on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity  ; who, 
if  fuccefsful,  had  their  feats  recorded  in  fongs  on  the  occafion.” 

In  the  Chapel  Wardens’  Accounts  of  Brentford,  under  the  year 
1623,  is  the  following  article:  “ Received  for  the  May-pole,  £i  41.”^ 
Tollett  tells  us,  that  the  May  Pole  in  his  window  “ is  painted 
yellow  and  black,  in  fpiral  lines.”  Spelman’s  “ GlofTary”  mentions  the 
cuftom  of  ere£ting  a tall  May  Pole,  painted  with  various  colours.^ 
and  Shakefpeare,  in  “ A Midfummer  Night’s  Dream,”  a6l  iii.  fc.  2, 
fpeaks  of  a painted  May  Pole.  Upon  our  Pole  (adds  Mr.  Tollett) 
are  difplayed  St.  George’s  red  crofs,  or  the  banner  of  England,  and  a 
white  penon,  or  ftreamer,  emblazoned  with  a red  crofs,  terminating 
like  the  blade  of  a fword,  but  the  delineation  thereof  is  much  faded. 

By  an  ordinance  of  the  Long  Parliament,  in  April  1644,  all  May 
Poles  were  taken  down,  and  removed  by  the  conftables,  church- 
wardens, &c.  After  the  reftoration,  they  were  permitted  to  be 
erefted  again.®  [It  appears  from  a ftage  diredlion  in  the  “ Mounte- 
bank’s Mafque”  — Paradox  his  Difciples,  and  the  May-pole,  all 
daunce” — that  the  latter  was  much  like  “ Jack  in  the  Green,”  and 
formed,  like  it,  the  central  figure  in  the  dance.] 

Lodge,  in  his  “ Wits  Miferie,”  1596,  p.  27,  defcribing  Ufury,  fays  : 
“ His  fpedlacles  hang  beating  * * * like  the  Flag  in  the  Fop  of  a May 
Pole.”  Borlafe,  fpeaking  of  the  manners  of  the  Cornifh  people,  fays  : 
“ From  towns  they  make  excurfions  on  May  Eve  into  the  country. 


* Lyfons’  “ Environs,”  vol.  ii.  p.  34. 

On  the  fubjeft  of  the  May  Pole  confult  Voflius  “ De  Orig.  & Prog.  Idololatrias,” 
lib.  ii.  Spelmanni  “ Gloffarium,”  fol.  Lond  1687,  v.  “ Maiuma.”  See  all'o  Du- 
cange,  “ Maiuma,”  and  Carpentier’s  “ Gloflary,”  <v.  “ Maium.” 

^ By  Charles  the  Firft’s  warrant,  dated  0£f.  :8,  1633,  it  had  been  ena6fed,  that, 
“ for  his  good  peoples  lawfull  recreation,  after  the  end  of  Divine  Service,  his  good 
people  be  not  difturbed,  letted,  or  difcouraged  from  any  lawfull  recreation  : fuch  as 
dancing,  either  men  or  women  j archery  for  men,  leaping,  vaulting,  or  any  other 
fuch  harmlefs  recreations;  nor  from  having  of  May  Games,  Whitfon  Ales,  and 
Morris  Dances,  and  the  fetting  up  ^'May  Poles,  and  other  fports  therewith  ufed  ; 
fo  as  the  fame  be  had  in  due  and  convenient  time,  without  impediment  or 
negleft  of  Divine  Service.  And  that  women  fliall  have  leave  to  carry  rulhes  to  the 
church,  for  the  decorating  of  it,  according  to  their  old  cuftom.  But  with  all  his 
Majefty  doth  hereby  account  (fill  as  prohibited,  all  unlawful  games  to  be  ufed  on 
Sundays  only,  as  bear  and  bull-baitings,  interludes,  and,  at  all  times  in  the 
meaner  fort  of  people  by  law  prohibited,  bowling.” — Harris’s  Life  oj  Charles  I. 
p.  48,  note. 

The  following  were  the  words  of  the  ordinance  for  their  deftru6fion,  1644: 
“And  becaufe  the  prophanation  of  the  Lords  Day  hath  been  heretofore  greatly 
occafioned  by  May  Poles,  (a  Heathenifti  vanity,  generally  abui'ed  to  fuperftition 
and  wickednefle,)  the  Lords  and  Commons  do  further  Order  and  Ordain,  that  all 
and  fmguler  May  Poles,  that  are,  or  ftiall  be  ereffed,  ftiall  be  taken  down  and  re- 
moved by  the  Conftables,  Borftiolders,  Tything  men,  petty  Conftables,  and  t hurch 
Wardens  of  the  parifties  and  places  where  the  fame  be  ; and  that  no  May  pole  ftiall  be 
hereafter  fet  up,  ereiffed,  or  fuffered  to  be  within  this  Kingdomeof  England  or 
Dominion  of  Wales.” — Die  Sabbathi,  6 April,  1644.  [The  officers  were  to  be 
fined  five  ftiillings  w'eekly,  till  the  poles  were  removed.  Hufband's  “ Colle£fion,” 
1646,  p.  479.] 
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cut  down  a tall  elm,  bring  it  into  the  town  with  rejoicings,  and  having 
fitted  a ftraight  taper  pole  to  the  end  of  it,  and  painted  it,  ere£t  it  in  the 
moft  public  part,  and,  upon  holidays  and  feftivals,  drefs  it  with  garlands 
of  flowers,  or  enftgns  and Jheamers.” 

“In  Pafquils  Palinodia,  a Poem,”  1619,  is  preferved  a curious 
defcription  of  May  Poles  P 

“ Fairely  we  marched  on,  till  our  approach 
Within  the  fpacious  paffage  of  the  Strand, 

Objeffed  to  our  fight  a fummer-broach, 

Ycleap'd  a May  Pole,  which,  in  all  our  land. 

No  city,  towne,  nor  ftreete  can  parralell, 

Nor  can  the  lofty  fpire  of  Clarken-well, 

Although  we  have  the  advantage  of  a rocke, 

Pearch  up  more  high  his  turning  weather-cock. 

“ Stay,  quoth  my  Mufe,  and  here  behold  a Signe 
Of  harmeleffe  mirth  and  honelf  neighbourhood, 

Where  all  the  paridi  did  in  one  combine 

To  mount  the  rod  of  peace,  and  none  withlfood  : 

When  no  capritious  conftables  difturb  them. 

Nor  juftice  of  the  peace  did  feeke  to  curb  tliem. 

Nor  peevidi  puritan,  in  rayling  fort. 

Nor  over-wile  church-warden,  fpoyl’d  the  fport. 

“ Happy  the  age,  and  harmlefle  were  the  dayes, 

(For  then  true  love  and  amity  was  found,) 

When  every  village  did  a May  Pole  raife. 

And  Whitfon-ales  and  May-games  did  abound  ; 

And  all  the  lufty  yonkers,  in  a rout. 

With  merry  lalfes  daunc’d  the  rod  about. 

Then  Friendlliip  to  their  banquets  bid  the  guefts. 

And  poore  men  far’d  the  better  for  their  feafts. 

“The  lords  of  caftles,  mannors,  townes,  and  towers. 

Rejoic’d  when  they  beheld  the  farmers  flourilh. 

And  would  come  downe  unto  the  fummer-bowers 
To  fee  the  country-gallants  dance  the  Morrice. 

“ But  fince  the  Summer  Poles  uuere  o’verthrovjn. 

And  all  good  fports  and  merriments  decay’d, 

How  times  and  men  are  chang’d,  fo  well  is  knowne. 

It  were  but  labour  loft  if  more  were  laid. 

• **»*• 

“ Alas,  poore  May  Poles ; what  Ihould  be  the  caufe 
That  you  were  almoft  banilh’t  from  the  earth 
Who  never  were  rebellious  to  the  Lawes  ; 

Your  greateft  crime  was  harmelefle,  honeft  mirth  : 

What  fell  malignant  fpirit  was  there  found. 

To  call  your  tall  Pyramides  to  ground 
To  be  fome  envious  nature  it  appeares. 

That  men  might  fall  together  by  the  eares. 

“ Some  fiery,  zealous  brother,  full  of  fpleene, 

That  all  the  world  in  his  deepe  wifdom  fcornes. 

Could  not  endure  the  May -Pole  Ihould  be  feene 
To  weare  a coxe-combe  higher  than  his  homes: 


‘ See  Douce’s  “ Illuftr.  of  Shakefpeare,”  vol.  ii.  p.  463. 
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He  tooke  it  for  an  Idoll,  and  the  feaft 
For  facrifice  unto  that  painted  bead  ; 

Or  for  the  wooden  Trojan  affe  of  finne, 

By  which  the  wicked  merry  Greeks  came  in. 

“ But  I doe  hope  once  more  the  day  will  come, 

That  you  fliall  mount  and  pearch  your  cocks  as  high 
As  ere  you  did,  and  that  the  pipe  and  drum 
Shall  bid  defiance  to  your  enemy  5 
And  that  all  fidlers,  which  in  corners  lurke. 

And  have  been  almoft  ftarv’d  for  want  of  worke. 

Shall  draw  their  crowds,  and,  at  your  exaltation. 

Play  many  a fit  of  merry  recreation. 

“ And  you,  my  native  town,*  which  was,  of  old, 

(When  as  thy  bonfires  burn'd  and  May  Poles  ftood. 

And  when  thy  waffall-cups  were  uncontrol’d,) 

The  fummer  bower  of  peace  and  neighbourhood. 

Although,  fmce  thefe  went  down,  thou  lyft  forlorn. 

By  fafHous  fchifmes  and  humours  over-borne. 

Some  able  hand  I hope  thy  rod  will  raife. 

That  thou  mayft  fee  once  more  thy  happy  dales.” 

[It  was  the  praftice,  at  the  dances  about  the  May  Pole,  for  the 
men  to  take  off  their  hats  to  the  women,  and  for  the  latter  to  curtfey, 
as  we  fee  in  the  old  fong,  printed  by  Dr.  Rimbault,  1851  : 

“ Strike  up,  faies  Watt, 

Agreed,  faies  Matt, 

And  I preethee,  fidler,  play  ; 

Soe,  faies  Hodge, 

Agreed,  faies  Madge, 

For  ’tis  hollyday. 

Then  every  lad  did  doff 
His  hat  unto  his  laffe. 

And  everie  girl  did  curfie,  curfie,  curfie. 

Upon  the  grafle.” 

This  reminds  us  of  Shakefpeare  ; 

“ Come  unto  thefe  yellow  fands. 

And  then  join  hands. 

Curtfied,  when  you  have,  and  kill. 

The  wild  waves  will  ! 

The  Rural  Dance  about  the  May  Pole,  and  the  tune  to  which  the 
firft  figure  is  danced  at  Mr.  Young’s  ball,  May,  1671,  is  fimilarly 
defcribed  in  “ Weftminfter  Drollery,”  1671  : 

“ Come  lafles  and  lads,  take  leave  of  your  dads. 

And  away  to  the  May-pole  hie ; 

For  every  he  has  got  him  a flie. 

And  the  minftrel’s  ftanding  by. 

For  Willy  has  gotten  his  Jill,  and  Johnny  has  got  his  Joan. 

To  jig  it,  jig  it,  jig  it,  jig  it  up  and  down. 
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“ Strike  up,  fays  Wat,  Agreed,  fays  Kate, 

And,  I prithee,  fidler,  play  ; 

Content,  fays  Hodge,  and  fo  fays  Madge, 

For  this  is  a holiday  ! 

Then  every  man  did  put  his  hat  off  to  his  lafs. 

And  every  girl  did  curchy,  curchy,  curchy  on  the  grafs. 

“ Begin,  fays  Hall.  Aye,  aye,  fays  Mall, 

We’ll  lead  up  Packington's  Pound: 

No,  no,  lays  Noll.  And  fo,  fays  Doll, 

We’ll  firll  have  Sellenger's  Round. 

Then  every  man  began  to  foot  it  round  about. 

And  every  girl  did  jet  it,  jet  it,  jet  it  in  and  out. 

“ You’re  out,  fays  Dick.  ’Tis  a lie,  fays  Nick  ; 

The  fiddler  played  it  falfe  : 

’Tis  true,  fays  Hugh  j and  fo  fays  Sue, 

And  fo  fays  nimble  Alee. 

The  fiddler  then  began  to  play  the  tune  again. 

And  every  girl  did  trip  it,  trip  it,  trip  it  to  the  men.” 

In  “ Polwart  on  the  Green,”  we  have  at  the  very  commencement 
(I  quote  from  “Orpheus  Caledonius,”  1733)  : 

“ At  Polwart  on  the  Green, 

If  you’ll  meet  me  the  morn. 

Where  Lalfes  do  convene. 

To  dance  about  the  Thorn  ; 

A kindly  welcome  you  fliall  meet 
Frae  her  who  likes  to  view 
A Lover  and  a Lad  complete. 

The  Lad  and  Lover  you.”] 

Stukeley,  in  his  “ Itinerarium,”  1724,  p.  29,  fays  ; “ There  is  a May 
pole  hill  near  Horn  Caftle,  Lincolnfliire,  where  probably  flood  an 
Hermes  in  Roman  times.  The  boys  annually  keep  up  the  feftival  of 
the  Floralia  on  May  Day,  making  a proceflion  to  this  hill  with  May 
gads  (as  they  call  them)  in  their  hands.  This  is  a white  willow  wand, 
the  bark  peel’d  off,  ty’d  round  with  cowflips,  a thyrfus  of  the  Bacchinals. 
At  night  they  have  a bonefire,  and  other  merriment,  which  is  really  a 
facrifice,  or  religious  feftival.” 

After  the  Reftoration,  as  has  been  already  noticed.  May  Poles 
were  permitted  to  revive.  Hall,  however,  protefted  againft  this 
revival  in  his  “ Funebria  Florae,  the  Downfall  of  May  Games,”  1660. 
At  the  end  is  a copy  of  verfes  [in  which  he  makes  the  May  Pole  reca- 
pitulate, propria  perfona,  the  evils  with  which  his  introdudlion  was 
fraught  to  the  caufe  of  religion  and  morality.  Another  copy  of  the 
verfes  is  to  be  found  in  Harl.  MS.,  i22i,  and  is  there  entitled  : “ A 
May  Pooles  Speech  to  a Traveller.”  Poftibly  the  lines  were  merely 
appropriated  by  Hall.^ 


' In  “The  Lord’s  loud  Call  to  England,”  publiflied  by  H.  Jefiey,  1660, 
there  is  given  part  of  a letter  from  one  of  the  Puritan  party  in  the  North,  dated 
“ Newcaftle,  7th  of  May,  1660:”  “Sir,  the  countrey,  as  well  as  the  town,  abounds 
with  vanities  j now  the  reins  of  liberty  and  licentioufnefs  are  let  loofe  : May-poles, 
and  playes,  and  juglers,  and  all  things  ell’e,  now  pafs  current.  Sin  now  appears 
with  a brazen  face,”  &c. 
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He  fays  : — 

“ I have  a mighty  retinue, 

The  fcum  of’  all  the  rafkall  crew 
Of  fidlers,  pedlers,  jayle-fcap’t  flaves, 

Of  tinkers,  turn-coats,  tofpot  knaves, 

Of  theeves  and  fcape-thrifts  many  a one. 

With  bouncing  Beffe,  and  jolly  Jone, 

With  idle  boyes,  and  journey-men. 

And  vagrants  that  their  country  run  : 

Yea,  Hobby-horfe  doth  hither  prance, 

Maid-Marrian  and  the  Morrice-dance. 

My  fummons  fetcheth,  far  and  near. 

All  that  can  fvvagger,  roar,  and  fwear,' 

All  that  can  dance,  and  drab,  and  drink, 

They  run  to  mee  as  to  a fink. 

Thefe  mee  for  their  commander  take, 

And  I do  them  my  black-guard  make. 

The  honour  of  the  Sabbath-day 
My  dancing-greens  have  ta’en  away, 

Let  preachers  prate  till  they  grow  wood, 

Where  I am  they  can  do  no  good.” 

At  page  10,  he  fays : “ The  moft  of  thefe  May-Poles  are  ftollen, 
yet  they  give  out  that  the  poles  are  given  them.” — “ There  were  two 
May-poles  fet  up  in  my  parifh  [King’s-Norton]  ; the  one  was  ftollen, 
and  the  other  was  given  by  a profeft  papift.  That  which  was  ftollen 
was  faid  to  bee  given,  when  ’twas  proved  to  their  faces  that  ’twas 
ftollen,  and  they  were  made  to  acknowledge  their  offence.  This  pole 
that  was  ftollen  was  rated  at  five  fhillings  : if  all  the  poles  one  with 
another  were  fo  rated,  which  were  ftollen  this  May,  what  a confider- 
able  fum  would  it  amount  to  ! Fightings  and  bloodflied  are  ufual  at 
fuch  meetings,  infomuch  that’tis  a common  faying,  that  ’tis  no  fejiival 
unlefs  there  bee  fame  fighting.” 

“ If  Mofes  were  angry,”  he  fays,  in  another  page,  “ when  he  faw 
the  people  dance  about  a golden  calf,  well  may  we  be  angry  to  fee 
people  dancing  the  morrice  about  a poft  in  honour  of  a whore,  as  you 
ftiall  fee  anon.” 

“ Had  this  rudenefs,”  he  adds,  “been  a£l:ed  only  in  fome  ignorant 
and  obfcure  parts  of  the  land,  1 had  been  filent ; but  when  I perceived 
that  the  complaints  were  general  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  and  that 
even  in  Cheapfide  itfelf,  the  rude  rabble  had  fet  up  this  enfign  of  pro- 
phanenefs,  and  had  put  the  lord-mayor  to  the  trouble  of  feeing  it  pulled 
down,  I could  not,  out  of  my  deareft  refpects  and  tender  compaftion 
to  the  land  of  my  nativity,  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  like  diforders 
(if  poffible)  for  the  future,  but  put  pen  to  paper,  and  difcover  the 
finful  rife,  and  vile  prophanenefs  that  attend  fuch  mifrule.”  " 


‘ In  “The  Honefiie  of  this  Age,”  by  Barnabe  Rych,  4to.  Lond.  1615,  p.  5,  is 
the  following  palfage  : “ the  country  fwaine,  that  will  fweare  more  on  Sundaies, 
dancing  about  a May  Pole,  then  he  will  doe  all  the  week  after  at  his  worke,  will  have 
a caft  at  me.” 

® [In  Cokain’s  Poems,  1658,  p.  109,  and  in  Stevenfon’s  “Twelve  Moneths,”i66i, 
p.  25,  are  fome  ftupid  fatirical  lines  on  this  fubjeff,  clearly  not  worth  tranfcription.] 
The  author  of  “ The  Way  to  Things  by  Words,  and  Words  by  Things,”  con- 
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[Ellis  points  out  that  in  Burton’s  “Judgments  upon  Sabbath- 
Breakers,”  a work  written  profelTedly  againft  the  “ Book  of  Sports” 
(1633),  1641,  are  fome  curious  particulars  illuftrating  May-games. 
“ At  Dartmouth,  1634,  upon  the  coming  forth  and  publifhing  of  the 
‘ Book  of  Sports,’  a company  of  yonkers,  on  May-day  morning,  before 
day,  went  into  the  country  to  fetch  home  a May-pole  with  drumme 
and  trumpet,  whereat  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  were  affrighted, 
fuppofing  fome  enemies  had  landed  to  fack  them.  The  pole  being 
thus  brought  home,  and  let  up,  they  began  to  drink  healths  about  it, 
and  to  it,  till  they  could  not  ffand  fo  fleady  as  the  pole  did  ; whereupon 
the  mayor  and  juftice  bound  the  ringleaders  over  to  the  feffions  ; where- 
upon, thefe  complaining  to  the  Archbifliop’s  Vicar-generall,  then  in  his 
vifitation,  he  prohibited  the  juftices  to  proceed  againfl  them  in  regard 
of  the  King’s  Book.  But  the  juftices  acquainted  him  they  did  it  for 
their  diforder  in  tranfgrefling  the  bounds  of  the  book.  Hereupon 
thefe  libertines,  fcorning  at  authority,  one  of  them  fell  fuddenly  into 
a confumption,  whereof  he  fhortly  after  died.  Now,  although  this 
revelling  was  not  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  yet  being  upon  any  other  day, 
and  efpecially  May-day,  the  May-pole  fet  up  thereon  giving  occafion 
to  the  prophanation  of  the  Lord’s  Day  the  whole  year  after,  it  was 
fufficient  to  provoke  God  to  fend  plagues  and  judgments  among 
them.”  The  greater  part  of  the  examples  are  levelled  at  fummer- 
poles.] 

Keyfler,  fays  Borlafe,  thinks  that  the  cuftom  of  the  May  Pole  took 
its  rife  from  the  earneft  defire  of  the  people  to  fee  their  king,  who  fel- 
dom  appearing  at  other  times,  made  his  proceftion  at  this  time  of  year 
to  the  great  aftembly  of  the  States  held  in  the  open  air.^ 

“ At  Hefket  (in  Cumberland)  yearly  on  St.  Barnabas’s  Day,  by  the 
highway-fide,  under  a thorn  tree  (according  to  the  very  ancient  manner 
of  holding  allemblies  in  the  open  air),  is  kept  the  court  for  the  whole 
Foreft  of  Englewood.”  ~ 

In  the  “Tears  of  Old  May  Day,”  afcribed  to  Loveybond,  are 
fome  ftanzas,  in  allufion  to  the  alteration  of  the  ftyle.^ 

In  the  “ Britifh  Apollo,”^  [it  is  faid]  : “ It  was  a cuftom  among 
the  ancient  Britons,  before  converted  to  Chriftianity,  to  ere£l  thefe 
May-poles,  adorned  with  flowers,  in  honour  of  the  goddefs  Flora ; and 


fiders  the  May-pole  in  a new  and  curious  light.  We  gather  from  him  that  our 
ancellors  held  an  anniverfary  alTembly  on  May-day  j and  that  the  column  of  May 
(whence  our  May-pole)  was  the  great  ftandard  of  juftice  in  the  Ey-Commons  or 
Fields  of  May.  Here  it  was  that  the  people,  if  they  faw  caufe,  depofed[or  punifhed 
their  governors,  their  barons,  and  their  kings.  The  judge’s  bough  or  wand  (at 
this  time  difcontinued,  and  only  faintly  reprefented  by  a trifling  nofegay),  and  the 
ftaff  or  rod  of  authority  in  the  civil  and  in  the  military  (for  it  was  the  mace  of  civil 
power,  and  the  truncheon  of  the  field  officers),  are  both  derived  from  hence.  The 
reft  of  the  paflage  is  beneath  criticifm.] 

‘ See  Olaus  Magnus,  ed.  1645,  lib.  xv.  cap.  ii. 

^ Nicolfon  and  Burn’s  “ Hill,  of  Weftmor.  and  Cumb.”  vol.  ii.  p.  344. 

^ “ The  World,”  vol.  i.  p.  82. 

* Fol.  Lond.  1708,  vol.  i.  No.  25 
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the  dancing  of  the  milk-maids  may  be  only  a corruption  of  that  cuftom 
in  complyance  with  the  town.” 

Piers^  fays : “ On  May  Eve,  every  family  fets  up  before  their  door 
a green  bufti,  ftrewed  over  with  yellow  flowers,  which  the  meadows 
yield  plentifully.  In  countries  where  timber  is  plentiful,  they  ere£l 
tall  flender  trees,  which  ftand  high,  and  they  continue  almoft  the 
whole  year ; fo  as  a ftranger  would  go  nigh  to  imagine  that  they 
were  all  figns  of  ale-fellers,  and  that  all  houfes  were  ale-houfes.” 


flgorris  Dancers.' 

I.  Maid  Marian,  or  Queen  of  the  May. 

[^T'N  the  third  volume  of  the  Shakefpeare  Society’s  Papers,  are 
fome  very  interefting  extracts  from  the  papers  of  Richard 
Gibfon,  fuppofed  to  have  been  yeoman  tailor  to  Henry  VIII.,  relating 
to  dramatic  and  other  entertainments  at  Court  in  the  very  commence- 
ment of  that  prince’s  reign.  Under  the  date  of  1510-1 1,  Gibfon  gives 
an  account  of  a “ Morryftie  Dance,”  by  the  king’s  henchmen,  who 
came  out  of  an  artificial  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  was  “ a goldyn  ftoke, 
branchyd  with  rofes  and  pomgarnats  crowned.”  This  was  devifed  by 
Sir  Henry  Guilford. 

Maid  Marian,  “ the  Lord  Fitzwater’s  Daughter  ” of  the  Poets,  is 
mentioned  in  a fubjoined  extracSl:  from  a MS.  of  the  15th  century  : — 

“ At  Ewle  we  wonten  gambole,  daunl’e,  to  carol,  and  to  fing. 

To  have  gud  fpiced  fewe,  and  rolle,  and  plum  pie  for  a king; 

At  Eafter  Eve,  pampufFes;  Gangtide-Gates  did  olie  mafTes  bring; 

At  Palke  begun  oure  Morris,  and  ere  Pentecofte  oure  May, 

Tho’  Roben  Hood,  Hell  John,  Frier  Tuck,  and  Mariam  deftly  play. 

And  lord  and  ladie  gang  'till  kirk  with  lads  and  lafTes  gay ; 


' “ Defeription  of  Weftmeath,”  1682,  Vallancey,  No.  i.  p.  123. 

^ The  Morris  Dance,  in  which  bells  are  gingled,  or  ftaves  or  fwords  claflied, 
was  learned,  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  by  the  Moors,  and  was  probably  a kind  of  Pyrrhick, 
or  military  dance.  “ Morifeo,”  fays  Blount,  “(Span.)  a Moor;  alfo  a Dance,  fo 
called,  wherein  there  were  ufually  five  men,  and  a boy  drelfed  in  a girl’s  habit, 
whom  they  called  the  Maid  Marian,  or,  perhaps,  Morian,  from  the  Italian  Morione, 
a head-piece,  becaufe  her  head  was  wont  to  be  gaily  trimmed  up.  Common  people 
call  it  a Morris  Dance.” 

[In  the  Churchwardens’  and  Chamberlains’  Books  of  Kingfton-on-Thames  are 
feveral  particulars  illuftrative  of  this  part  of  the  fubjeft.  They  are  printed  entire 
in  Lyfons’  “ Environs,”  vol.i.  p.  226.  The  bells  for  the  dancers  are  alfo  charged  in 
the  accounts  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  London,  (34  Eliz.)  and  St.  Helen’s,  in  Abing- 
don, Berks. 

See  the  laft  edit,  of  Nares’  “ Gloflary,”  and  Halliwell’s  “ Archaic  Diflionary,” 
ad  ’vocem.  The  derivation  of  Morris  from  Morifeo  quafi  Moor  is  very  doubtful, 
but  no  better  etymology  has  yet  been  propofed.] 
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Fra  malTe  and  een  fonge  fa  gud  cheere  and  glee  on  every  green, 

As  fave  cure  wakes  ’twixt  Fames  and  Sibbes,  like  gam  was  never  feene. 

At  Baptis-day,  with  ale  and  cakes,  bout  bonfires  neighbours  ftood  j 
At  Martlemas  wa  turn’d  a crabbe,  thilk  told  of  Roben  Hood, 

Till  after  long  time  myrke,  when  bleft  were  windowes,  dores,  and  lightes. 
And  pailes  were  fild,  and  harthes  were  fwept,  gainft  fairie  elves  and  fprites  : 
Rock  and  Plow-Monday  gams  lal  gang  with  faint  feafts  and  kirk  fightes.” 

In  the  old  play  of  “ Robin  Hood,”  and  many  other  dramatic  per- 
formances where  fhe  happened  to  be  introduced.  Maid  Marian  was 
ufually  imperfonated  by  fome  pretty  boy  of  feminine  appearance.  In 
the  “ Downfal  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdon,”  1601,  Skelton,  the 
chorus,  exclaims  : “ What,  our  Maid  Marian,  leaping  like  a lad  !”] 
Toilet  thus  defcribes  Maid  Marian,  who,  as  Queen  of  May,  has  a 
golden  crown  on  her  head,  and  in  her  left  hand  a red  pink,  as  emblem 
of  Summer.  Hervefture  was  once  fafhionable  in  the  higheft  degree. 
Margaret,  the  eldeft  daughter  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  was  married  to 
James  King  of  Scotland  with  the  crown  upon  her  head  and  her  hair 
hanging  down.^  Betwixt  the  crown  and  the  hair  was  a very  rich  coif, 
hanging  down  behind  the  whole  length  of  the  body.  This  fimple 
example  fufficiently  explains  the  drefs  of  Marian’s  head.  Her  coif  is 
purple,  her  furcoat  blue,  her  cuffs  white,  the  fkirts  of  her  robe  yellow, 
the  fleeves  of  a carnation  colour,  and  her  ftomacher  red,  with  a yellow 
lace  in  crofs-bars.  In  Shakefpeare’s  “ Henry  the  Eighth,”  Anne 
Boleyn  at  her  coronation,  is  in  her  hair,  or,  as  Hollingfhed  fays,  her 
hair  hanged  down,  but  on  her  head  fhe  had  a coif,  with  a circlet  about 
it  full  of  rich  flones." 

In  Coates’s  “ Hillory  of  Reading,”^  we  have  : — 

£ s.  d. 

A.D.  1557.  Item,  payed  to  the  Mynftrels  and  the  Hobby 

Horfe  uppon  May  Day  . . .030 

Item,  payed  to  the  Morrys  Daunfers  and  the 

Mynflrelles,  mete  and  drink  at  Whitfontide  034 

Payed  to  them  the  Sonday  after  May  Day  . o o 20 

to  the  Painter  for  painting  of  their  cotes  028 

- — P"^  to  the  Painter  for  2 dz.  of  Lyveryes  . o o 20 

In  “ Plaine  Percevall  the  Peace-maker  of  England,”  mention  is 
made  of  a “ ftranger,  which  feeing  a quintell'ence  (befide  the  Foole 
and  the  Maid  Marian)  of  all  the  picked  youth,  ftrained  out  of  a whole 
endfhip,  footing  the  Morris  about  a May-pole,  and  he  not  hearing  the 


[‘  In  the  marriage  of  Jofeph  and  the  Virgin,  a painting  formerly  at  Strawberry 
Hill,  and  now  in  the  pofiefiTion  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Mary  is 
reprefented  with  her  hair  hanging  down  exaflly  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with 
a coronet  on  her  head  ! This  coftume  may  help  to  fix  the  date  of  the  pifture,  which 
Walpole  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  nuptials  of  Henry  Vl.—  Anecd.  of  Painting,  ed. 
1862,  p.  34.] 

^ In  Coates’  “ Hiftory  of  Reading,”  p.  220,  in  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts 
of  St.  Lawrence  Parilh,  is  the  following  entry: 

“1531.  It.  for  ffyve  ells  of  canvas  for  a cote  for  Made  Maryon,  at  iii.  ob.  the 
ell.  xvij<*.  ob.” 

^ P.  130,  Churchwardens’  Accounts  of  Sr.  Mary’s  Parifii. 
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minftrelfie  for  the  fidling,  the  tune  for  the  found,  nor  the  pipe  for  the 
noife  of  the  tabor,  bluntly  demaunded  if  they  were  not  all  befide  them- 
felves,  that  they  fo  lip’d  and  fkip’d  without  an  occafion.” 

Shakefpeare  makes  mention  of  an  Englifli  Whitfon  Morrice  Dance, 
in  the  following  fpeech  of  the  Dauphin  in  Hen.  V.  ; 

“ No,  with  no  more,  than  if  we  heard  that  England 
Were  bufied  with  a Whitfon  Morrice  Dance.” 

“ The  Englifli  were  famed,”  fays  Grey  [in  his  “ Notes  on  Shake- 
fpeare], “ for  thefe  and  fuch  like  diverfions  ; and  even  the  old,  as  well 
as  young  perfons,  formerly  followed  them  ; a remarkable  inftance  of 
which  is  given  by  Sir  William  Temple.”  ^ 

[Among  the  Huth  ballads  is  one  entitled,  “ Good  Fellowes  mufl:  go 
learne  to  Daunce.”  It  is  of  fome  merit,  and  has  a fhare  of  that  fparkling 
ftyle,  which  diftinguiflies  the  verfification  of  Suckling.  Theguefts  at 
an  approaching  wedding  are  the  fuppofed  fpeakers  in  the  following 
paflage : 

“ A bande  of  belles,  in  bauderycke  wyfe, 

Woulde  decke  vs  in  our  kynde  a ; 

A jhurte  after  the  Moryce  guyfe. 

To  flounce  it  in  the  wynde  a. 

A wyffler  for  to  make  the  waye. 

And  Maye  brought  in  withall  a, 

Is  brauer  then  the  liinne,  I faye, 

And  palfeth  round  or  brail  a.”] 

The  following  defcription  of  a Morrice  Dance  occurs  in  Rablet’s 
“ Cobbes  Prophecies,”  1614: 

“ It  was  my  hap  of  late,  by  chance. 

To  meet  a Country  Morris  Dance, 

When,  cheefeft  of  them  all,  the  Foole 
Plaied  with  a ladle  and  a toole ; 

When  every  younger  ftiak’t  his  bells 
Till  fweating  feet  gave  fohing  fmells  j 
And  fine  Maide  Marian,  with  her  fmoile, 

Shew’d  how  a rafcall  plaid  the  roile  : 

But,  when  the  Hobby-horfe  did  wihy. 

Then  all  the  wenches  gave  a tihy  : 

But  when  they  gan  to  lhake  their  boxe. 

And  not  a goofe  could  catch  a foxe, 

The  piper  then  put  up  his  pipes, 

And  all  the  woodcocks  look’t  like  fnipes, 

And  therewith  fell  a ftiow’ry  ftreame,”  &c. 

There  is  another  in  Cotgrave’s  “Englifli  Treafury  of  Wit  and 
Language” 

“ How  they  become  the  Morris,  with  whofe  bells 
They  ring  all  in  to  Whitfon  Ales,  and  fweat 
Through  twenty  fcarfs  and  napkins  till  the  Hobby-horfe 
Tire,  and  the  Maid  Marian,  refolv’d  to  jelly. 

Be  kept  for  fpoon  meat.” 


' Mifcellanea,  part  3,  “ ElTay  of  Health  and  Long  Life." 
’ >655,  P-  56. 
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We  have  an  allufion  to  the  Morris  dancer  in  the  Preface  [to  the 
Candid  and  Ingenious  Reader  prefixed]  to  “ Mythomiftes,”  [publifhed 
circa  1625,  attributed  to  Henry  Reynolds]  : “Yet  fuch  helpes, 
as  if  nature  have  not  beforehand  in  his  byrth,  given  a Poet,  all  fuch 
forced  Art  will  come  behind  as  lame  to  the  bufinefie,  and  deficient,  as 
the  heji  taught  countrey  Morris  dauncer.,  with  all  his  hells  and  napkins.^ 
will  ill  deferve  to  be,  in  an  Inne  of  Courte  at  Chrijlmas.,  tearmed  the 
thing  they  call  a fine  reveller.’’' 

[In  his  “ London  and  the  Countrey  Carbonadoed,”  1632,  Lupton 
fays,  relative  to  the  landlady  at  an  ale-houfe  : “ Shee  is  merry,  and 
half-made  [mad]  upon  Shrove-tuefday,  May-daies,  Feaft-dayes,  and 
Morris-dances.”'\ 

Stevenfon,  in  “The  Twelve  Moneths,”  1661,  p.  17,  fpeaking  of 
April,  tells  us  : “ The  youth  of  the  country  make  ready  for  the 
Morris-dance,  and  the  merry  milk-maid  fupplies  them  with  ribbands 
her  true  love  had  given  her.” 

In  “Articles  of  Vifitation  and  Enquiry  for  the  Diocefe  of  St. 
Davids,”  1662,  I find  the  following  article:  “ Have  no  minftrels,  no 
Morris-dancers.^  no  dogs,  hawks,  or  hounds,  been  fufFerd  to  be 
brought  or  come  into  your  church,  to  the  difturbance  of  the  congre- 
gation ?”  Waldron  mentions  feeing  a company  of  Morrice-dancers 
from  Abington,  at  Richmond  in  Surrey,  fo  late  as  the  fummer  of 
1783.  They  appeared  to  be  making  a kind  of  annual  circuit.  A few 
years  ago,  a May  Game,  or  Morris  Dance,  was  performed  by  the 
following  eight  men  in  Herefordfhire,  whofe  ages,  computed  together, 
amounted  to  800  years  : J.  Corley,  aged  log  ; Thomas  Buckley, 
106  ; John  Snow,  lOi  ; John  Edey,  104  ; George  Bailey,  106  ; 
Jofeph  Medbury,  lOO  ; John  Medbury,  95  ; Jofeph  Pidgeon,  79.' 

[In  Pafquil  and  Marforius,  1589,  the  author  turns  to  his  own  ac- 
count the  May-games  and  the  morris-dance,  and  applies  them  figura- 
tively to  fome  of  the  incidents  and  a£tors  in  the  Martin-Marprelate  con- 
troverfy.] 

After  the  Morris  degenerated  into  a piece  of  coarfe  buffoonery,  and 
Maid  Marian  was  perfonated  by  a clown,  this  once  elegant  Queen  of 
May  obtained  the  name  of  Malkin.  To  this  Fletcher  alludes  in 
“ Monfieur  Thomas”  : 


“ Put  on  the  thape  of  order  and  humanity, 
Or  you  muft  marry  Malhyn,  the  May-lady.” 


It  appears  by  one  of  the  extracts  given  in  Lyfons’  “ Environs,”  that 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  at  Kingfton-upon-Thames,  the  chara£ler 
was  performed  by  a woman  who  received  a fhilling  each  year  for  her 
trouble. 

Braithwaite,  in  his  “ Strappado  for  the  Divell,”  1615,  fays : 


['  See,  for  fuller  particulars  of  this  fubjeff.  Douce’s  “ Dilfertation  on  the  ancient 
Englilli  Morris  Dance,”  at  the  end  of  his  “ Illuftrations  of  Shakefpeare,”  1807, 
from  which  Ellis  imported  into  Brand’s  book  whole  paragraphs  verbatim.'] 
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“ As  for  his  bloud, 

He  ays  he  can  deriv’t  from  Robin  Hood 
And  his  May-Marian,  and  I thinke  he  may, 

For’s  Mother  plaid  May-Marian  t’other  day.”  ‘ 

[The  romantic  legend^  about  Maid  Marian  and  Robin  Hood  having 
been  of  noble  birth,  flie  daughter  of  Lord  Fitzwater,  and  he  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  is  no  longer  credited,  nor  is  it  probably  of  any  great 
antiquity.] 

In  the  Ifle  of  Man,  according  to  Waldron,* *  the  month  of  May  is 
there  every  year  ulhered  in  with  the  following  ceremony  : “ In  almoft 
all  the  great  parifhes,  they  chufe  from  among  the  daughters  of  the  moft 
wealthy  farmers  a young  maid  for  the  ^ueen  of  May.  She  is  dreft  in 
the  gayeft  and  befi:  manner  they  can,  and  is  attended  by  about  twenty 
others,  who  are  called  maids  of  honour  ; fhe  has  alfo  a young  man,  who 
is  her  captain,  and  has  under  his  command  a good  number  of  inferior 
officers.  In  oppofition  to  her  is  the  ^leen  of  Winter.^  who  is  a man 
dreft  in  woman’s  clothes,  with  woollen  hoods,  furr  tippets,  and  loaded 
with  the  warmeft  and  heavieft  habits  one  upon  another  : in  the  fame 
manner  are  thofe  who  reprefent  her  attendants  dreft,  nor  is  ftie  without 
a captain  and  troop  for  her  defence.  Both  being  equipt  as  proper 
emblems,  of  the  beauty  of  the  Spring,  and  the  deformity  of  theWinter, 
they  fet  forth  from  their  refpeftive  quarters  ; the  one  preceded  by  vio- 
lins and  flutes,  the  other  with  the  rough  muficlc  of  the  tongs  and 
cleavers.  Both  companies  march  till  they  meet  on  a common,  and 
then  their  trains  engage  in  a mock  battle.  If  the  Queen  of  Winter’s 
forces  get  the  better  fo  far  as  to  take  the  Queen  of  May  prifoner,  fhe 
is  ranfomed  for  as  much  as  pays  the  expences  of  the  day.  After  this 
ceremony.  Winter  and  her  company  retire,  and  divert  themfelves  in  a 
barn,  and  the  others  remain  on  tbe  green,  where,  having  danced  a con- 
fiderable  time,  they  conclude  the  evening  with  a feaft ; the  Queen  at 
one  table  with  her  maids,  the  Captain  with  his  troop  at  another.  There 
are  feldom  lefs  than  fifty  or  fixty  perfons  at  each  board,  but  not  more 
than  three  knives.” 

“ It  appears,”  fays  Douce,  “ that  the  Lady  of  the  May  was  fome- 
times  carried  in  proceffion  on  men’s  ftioulders ; for  Stephen  Batman, 
fpeaking  of  the  Pope  and  his  ceremonies,  ftates  that  he  is  carried  on 
the  backs  of  four  deacons,  ‘ after  the  maner  of  carying  whytepot 
queenes  in  Weftern  May  games.'*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Queen  of  May  is  the  legitimate  reprefentative  of  the  Goddefs  Flora 
in  the  Roman  Feftival.” 


' In  Marmion’s  “ Antiquary,”  aft  4,  is  the  following  paflage  : “ A merry 
world  the  while,  my  boy  and  I,  next  Midfommer  Ale,  I may  ferve  for  a fool,  and  he 
for  Maid  Marrian.’’ 

’ See  Mr.  Hunter’s  Pamphlet  on  Robin  Hood,  1850. 

’ Works,  p.  1 54. 

* In  the  “Gent.  Mag.”  for  Oftober  1793,  there  is  a curious  anecdote  of  Dr. 
Geddes,  the  well-known  tranflator  of  the  Bible,  who,  it  Ihould  feem,  was  fond  of 
innocent  feftivities.  He  was  feen  in  the  Summer  of  that  year,  “ mounted  on  the  poles 
behind  the  Queen  of  the  Matt  at  Marlden  Fair,  Co.  Oxon.” 
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2.  Robin  Hood. 

Latimer,  in  his  fixth  Sermon  before  Edward  the  Sixth,  mentions 
Robin  Hood’s  Day,  kept  by  country  people  in  memory  of  him,  and  in 
a paflage  too  well  known  to  bear  quotation,  tells  us  how  he,  the  preacher, 
“ was  fayne  to  giue  place  to  Robin  Hoodes  men.’’^ 

[Machyn  the  Diarift  fays,  under  1559  '•  xxiiij  day  of  June,  ther 

was  a May-game  . . . with  a gyant  and  drumes  and  gunes,  and  the 

ix  wordes  [worthies]  with  fpechys,  and  a goodly  pagant  with  a quen 
c . . . . and  dyvers  odur,  with  fpechys  ; and  then  fant  Gorge 

and  the  dragon,  the  mores  danfle,  and  after  Robyn  Hode  and  lytyll  "John^ 
and  M.  Marian^  and  frere  Tuke^  and  they  had  fpechys  rond  a-bowt 
London.”] 

We  read,  in  Skene’s  “ Regiam  Majeftatem,”  “Gif  anie  proveft, 
baillie,  counfell,  or  communitie,  chufe  Robert  Hude^  litell  John,  Abbat 
of  Unreafon,  ^leens  of  Mali,  the  chufers  fall  tyne  their  friedome  for 
five  ?eares  ; and  fall  bee  punifiied  at  the  Kings  will  : and  the  accepter 
of  fick  ane  office,  falbe  banifbed  furth  of  the  Realme.”  And  under 
“ pecuniall  crimes,” — “ all  perfons,  quha  a landwort,  or  within  burgh, 
chufes  Robert  Hude,  fall  pay  ten  pounds,  and  fall  be  warded  induring 
the  Kings  pleafure,”  ^ 

In  “ The  Knight  of  the  burning  Peftle,”  1613,  Rafe,  one  of  the 
charadlers,  appears  as  Lord  of  the  May : 

“ And,  by  the  common-coiincell  of  my  fellows  in  the  Strand, 

With  gilded  ftaff,  and  crofl'ed  ikarfe,  the  May-Lord  here  I (land.” 

He  adds : 

“ The  Mortice  rings  while  Hobby  Horfe  doth  foot  it  featoufly 

and,  addreffing  the  group  of  citizens  aflembled  around  him,  “ from  the 
top  of  Conduit-head,”  fays  : 

“ And  lift  aloft  your  velvet  heads,  and,  flipping  of  your  gowne. 

With  bells  on  legs,  and  napkins  cleane  unto  your  ftioulders  ti’de. 

With  fcarfs  and  garters  as  you  pleafe,  and  Hey  for  our  town  cry’d  : 

March  out  and  ftiew  your  willing  minds,  by  twenty  and  by  twenty. 

To  Hogfdon  or  to  Newington,  where  ale  and  cakes  are  plenty. 

And  let  it  nere  be  laid  for  fhame,  that  we,  the  youths  of  London, 

Lay  thrumming  of  our  caps  at  home,  and  left  our  cuftome  undone. 

Up  then,  I fay,  both  young  and  old,  both  man  and  maid,  a Maying, 

With  drums  and  guns  that  bounce  aloude,  and  merry  taber  playing.” 

In  Dalrymple’s  Extra6ls  from  the  “ Book  of  the  Univerfal  Kirk,” 
1576,  Robin  Hood  is  ftyled  King  of  May.^ 


' In  Coates’s  “ Hiftory  of  Reading,”  p.  214,  in  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts 
of  St.  Lawrence  Parifli,  under  1499, is  the  following  article  : “It.  rec.  gaderyng 
of  Robyn-hod,  xixr.” 

In  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts  of  St.  Helen’s,  Abingdon,  under  1566,  we  find 
eighteen  pence  charged  for  fetting  up  Robin  Hood’s  bower. 

* Marl.  Pari.  6,  c.  61. 

® Ihre,  in  his  “ Suio-Gothic  GlolTary,”  makes  mention  of  the  King  or  Lord  of 
May  upon  the  Continent  (tom.  ii.  p.  118,  fub  t;.) 

Lyfons,  in  his  ExtraAs  from  the  Churchwardens’  and  Chamberlain’s  Accounts 
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3.  Friar  Tuck. 

Tollett  defcribes  this  chara£ter  upon  his  window  as  in  the  full  clerical 
tonfure,  with  a chaplet  of  white  and  red  beads  in  his  right  hand  : and, 
expreflive  of  his  profefled  humility,  his  eyes  are  caft  upon  the  ground. 
His  corded  girdle  and  his  ruffet  habit  denote  him  to  be  of  the  Francifcan 
Order,  or  one  of  the  Grey  Friars  [the  only  one  exempt  from  epifcopal 
jurifdidlion,  as  Tollett  himfelf  pointed  out.]  His  ftockings  are  red,  his 
red  girdle  is  ornamented  with  a golden  twift,  and  with  a golden  taflel. 
At  his  girdle  hangs  a wallet  for  the  reception  of  provifion,  the  only 
revenue  of  the  mendicant  orders  of  religion,  who  were  named  Walle- 
teers,  or  Budget-bearers.  Steevens  fuppofes  this  Morris  Friar  defigned 
for  Friar  Tuck,  chaplain  to  Robin  Hood,  as  King  of  May. 

The  Friar’s  coat,  as  appears  from  fome  of  the  extradls  of  Church- 
wardens’ and  Chamberlains’  Accounts  of  Kingfton,  was  generally  of 
ruflet.  In  the  Play  of  “ Robin  Hood,”  a friar,  whofe  name  is  Tuck, 
is  one  of  the  principal  characters.  He  comes  to  the  foreft  in  fearch 
of  Robin  Hood,  with  an  intention  to  fight  him,  but  confents  to 
become  chaplain  to  his  lady.' 

4.  The  Fool. 

Tollett  calls  this  the  Counterfeit  Fool,  that  was  kept  in  the  royal 
palace,  and  in  all  great  houfes,  to  make  fport  for  the  family.  He 
appears  with  all  the  badges  of  his  office ; the  bauble  in  his  hand^ 
and  a coxcomb  hood^  with  ajfes  ears,  on  his  head.  The  top  of  the  hood 
rifes  into  the  form  of  a cock’s  neck  and  head,^  with  a bell  at  the  latter: 
and  “ Minfliew’s  Dictionary,”  1617,  under  the  word  Cockfcomb, 
obferves,  that  “ natural  idiots  and  fools  have  [accuftomed]  and  ftill 


at  Kingfton-upon-Thames  (“  Environs  of  London,”  vol.  i.  p.  225),  affords  us  fome 
curious  particulars  of  a fport  called  the  “ Kyngham,”  or  King-game,  and  in 
another  quotation  from  the  fame  Accounts,  24  Hen.  VII.  the  “ coft  of  the  Kyngham 
and  Robyn-Hode  ” appears  in  one  entry,  ‘viz.  : 

£ s.  d. 

A kylderkin  of  3 halfpennye  here  and  a kilderkin  of  fmggyl 


here 024 

7 bufhels  of  whete 063 

2 bufhels  and  | of  rye 018 

3 fhepe 050 

A lamb 014 

2 calvys 054 

6 pygges 020 

3 bufhell  of  colys 003 

The  coks  for  their  labour oiiif 


The  clear  profits,  1 5 Henry  VIII.  (the  laft  time  Lyfons  found  it  mentioned) 
amounted  to  9/.  lor.  6d.,  a very  confiderable  fum. 

* Lyfons’  “ Environs,”  vol.  i.  p.  227. 

’ “ The  word  Cockfcomb  afterwards  was  ufed  to  denote  a vain,  conceited, 
meddling  fellow.” — Reed's  Shakefpeare,  1803,  vol.  xvii.  p.  358.  In  “The  Firft 
Part  of  Antonio  and  Melida,”  1602,  we  read  : “Good  Faith,  He  accept  of  the 
Cockefcombe,  fo  you  will  not  refufe  the  Bable." 

I.  L 
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do  accuftome  themfelves  to  wearein  their  cappes  cockes  feathers,  or  a 
hat  with  the  necke  and  head  of  a cocke  on  the  top,  and  a bell  thereon.” 
His  hood  is  blue,  guarded  or  edged  with  yellow  at  its  fcalloped  bottom, 
his  doublet  is  red,  ftriped  acrofs,  or  rayed  with  a deeper  red,  and 
edged  with  yellow,  his  girdle  yellow,  his  left-fide  hofe  yellow,  with  a 
red  fhoe,  and  his  right-fide  hofe  blue,  Idled  with  red  leather.  [In 
Gibfon’s  “Memoranda,”  1 5 lO-i  i,  before  quoted,  a charge  of  a half- 
penny is  made  for  “ a turnyd  ladyll  fpent  for  the  foole,”  in  connedlion 
with  the  Court  Revel  of  the  15th  November  in  that  year.] 

There  is  in  Olaus  Magnus^  a delineation  of  a Fool,  or  Jefter, 
with  feveral  bells  upon  his  habit,  with  a bauble  in  his  hand  ; and  he 
has  on  his  head  a hood  with  alTes’  ears,  a feather,  and  the  refem- 
blance  of  the  comb  of  a cock. 

It  feems  from  the  Prologue  to  “ Henry  the  Eighth,”  that  Shakef- 
peare’s  Fools  fhould  be  drefled  “ in  a long  motley  coat.,  guarded  with 
yellow”  [which  is  illuftrated  by  a palTage  in  Rowlands''];  — 

“ My  Jleeves  are  like  I'ome  Morris-dauncing  fellow, 

My  ftockings,  ideot-like,  red,  greene,  andyeallow. — ” 

[Steevens  notices  that  the  calf-fkin  coats,  worn  formerly  by  the  pro- 
feffional  fools  in  great  houfes,  were  defigned  to  mark  their  calling,  and 
to  protedl  them  from  chaftifement  by  thofe  indifpofed  to  tolerate  their 
extravagances  •,  and  this  cuftom,  in  his  time,  was  ftill  retained  in 
Ireland,  in  the  Chriftmas  mummings.  Strutt’s  account  of  the  Fool 
at  various  periods,  his  charadfer,  attributes,  and  Ration,  feemed  to 
be  too  imperfedf  and  fuperficial  to  merit  prefervation  in  thefe  pages. '^] 
Steevens  obferves  of  the  later  jefters  : “ Sometimes  thefe  gentlemen 
over-palTed  the  appointed  limits,  and  they  were  therefore  corredled 
or  difcharged.  The  latter  misfortune  happened  to  Archibald  Arm- 
ftrong,  Jefter  to  King  Charles  the  Firft.” 

[Rulhworth  fays;  “It  fo  happened  that,  on  the  iith  of  the  faid 
March  [1637-8],  that  Archibald,  the  King’s  Fool,  faid  to  his  Grace 
the  Archbiftiop  of  Canterbury,  as  he  was  going  to  the  Council-table, 
‘ Whea’s  feule  now  I doth  not  your  Grace  hear  the  news  from 
Striveling  about  the  Liturgy?’  with  other  words  of  refledlion  ; this 
was  prefently  complained  of  to  the  Council,  which  produced  the 
order  for  his  expulfion  from  Court.” ''■] 


' 1555,  p.  524.  [“Monice-dancing,  ivit/i  bells  on  the  leggs,  is  common  at  this 
day  in  Oxfordlhire  and  the  adjacent  counties,  on  May  Day,  Holy  Thurfday, 
and  Whitfun  Ales,  attended  by  the  Fool  [ Tom  the  Piper],  or,  as  he  is  generally 
called  the  Squire,  and  alfo  a Lord  and  Lady;  the  latter,  molt  probably,  the  Maid- 
Marian  mentioned  in  Mr.  Toilet’s  note:  ‘nor  is  the  Hobby  Horfe  forgot.’”] — 
Note  in  Reed's  Shakefp.  ubi  fuprd.'\ 

“ Knave  of  Harts,”  1612,  fign.  B 2. 

P See  Doran’s  “ Hiftory  of  Court  Fools,”  1858,  and  “ Old  Englifh  Jeft  Books,” 
1864.  In  “ Scogin’s  Jefts,”  firft  printed,  perhaps,  about  1550,  will  be  found  an 
edifying  piffure  of  the  court  buffoon  of  die  Tudor  period.] 

■'  “ Colleffions,”  Part  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  470-1.  Bedlamer  was  a name  for  a Fool. 
He  ufed  to  carry  a horn.  Quaere  if  from  thence  the  expreffion  “ horn-mad."  See 
Braithwaite’s  “ Boulfter  Leflure,”  1640,  p.  242. 
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5.  Scarlet,  Loxley,  and  Little  John. 

Thefe  appear  to  have  been  Robin  Hood’s  companions,  from  the 
following  old  ballad  : 

“ I have  heard  talk  of  bold  Robin  Hood 
Derry,  derry  down. 

And  of  brave  Little  John, 

Of  fryer  Tuck  and  IVilliam  Scarlet, 

Loxley  and  Maid  Marion, 

Hey,  down,”  &c.‘ 

Among  the  extradls  given  by  Lyfons  from  the  Churchwardens’  and 
Chamberlain’s  Accounts  of  Kingfton,  there  is  an  entry  “ for  Little 
Johns  cote.” 

6.  Tom  the  Piper  with  Tabor  and  Pipe. 

Among  Lyfons’  extradls  there  is  one  entry  which  (hows  that  the 
Piper  was  fent  (probably  to  make  colledlions)  round  the  country. 

Tollett  fays,  to  prove  No.  9 to  be  Tom  the  Piper,  Steevens  has 
very  happily  quoted  thefe  lines  from  Drayton’s  [“  Idea,”  1593]  : 

“ Myfelf  above  Tom  Piper  to  advance. 

Who  fo  beftirs  him  in  the  Morris  Dance 
For  penny  wage.” 

His  Tabour,  Tabour-ftick,  and  Pipe,  atteft  his  profeffion  ; the 
feather  in  his  cap,  his  fword,  and  [the  lower  flap  of  his  ftomacher^], 
may  denote  him  to  be  a fquire-minftrel,  or  a minftrel  of  the  fuperior 
order.  [In  Urry’s  “ Chaucer,”  1721,  it  is  faid  :]  “ Minftrels  ufed  a 
red  hat.”  Tom  Piper’s  bonnet  is  red,  faced,  or  turned  up  with  yellow, 
his  doublet  blue,  the  fleeves  blue,  turned  up  with  yellow,  fomething 
like  red  mufFettees  at  his  wrifts,  over  his  doublet  is  a red  garment, 
like  a fhort  cloak  with  arm-holes,  and  with  a yellow  cape,  his  hofe 
red,  and  garnifhed  acrofs  and  perpendicularly  on  the  thighs,  with  a 
narrow  yellow  lace.  His  fhoes  are  brown. 

7.  The  Hobby  Horse. 

[“  Gelas.  — Doft  thou  knowe  where 

Are  any  wodden  horfes  to  be  fould, 

That  neede  noe  fpurre  nor  haye  ? He  afke  this  ftrainger. 

Peed.  H’ft,  mafter,  flay  ! 

Mafter,  what  fay  you  to  a hobby  horfe  ? — ” 

Timon,  a Play,  i.  4.] 

Tollett  is  induced  to  think  the  famous  Hobby  Horfe  to  be  the  King 
of  the  May,  though  he  now  appear  as  a juggler  and  a buffoon,  from  the 
crimfon  foot-cloth^  fretted  with  gold,  the  golden  bit,  the  purple  bridle, 


[’  Gutch’s'“  Robin  Hood,”  vol.  ii.  p.  210.] 

P Douce’s  “ Illuftr.”  vol.  ii.  p.  463.] 

^ The  foot-cloth,  however,  was  ufed  by  the  Fool.  In  Braithwaite’s  “ Strappado 
for  the  Divell,”  1615,  p.  30,  we  read  : 

“ Ereft  our  aged  Fortunes  make  them  fhine 
(Not  like  the  Poole  in' s foot-cloath  but)  like  Time 
Adorn’d  with  true  Experiments,”  See. 
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with  a golden  taffel,  and  ftudded  with  gold,  the  man’s  purple  mantle 
with  a golden  border,  which  is  latticed  with  purple,  his  golden  crown, 
purple  cap,  with  a red  feather  and  with  a golden  knop. 

“ Our  Hobby,”  he  adds,  “ is  a fpirited  horfe  of  pafte-board,  in 
which  the  mafter  dances  and  difplays  tricks  of  legerdemain,  fuch  as 
the  threading  of  the  needle,  the  mimicking  of  the  whigh-hie,  and  the 
daggers  in  the  nofe,  &c.,  as  Ben  Jonfon  acquaints  us,  and  thereby 
explains  the  fwords  in  the  man’s  cheeks.  What  is  ftuck  in  the 
horfe’s  mouth  I apprehend  to  be  a ladle,  ornamented  with  a ribbon. 
Its  ufe  was  to  receive  the  fpedators’  pecuniary  donations.”  “ The 
colour  of  the  Hobby  Horfe  is  a reddifli  white,  like  the  beautiful 
blollbm  of  the  peach-tree.  The  man’s  coat,  or  doublet,  is  the  only 
one  upon  the  window  that  has  buttons  upon  it,  and  the  right  fide  of  it 
is  yellow,  and  the  left  red.” 

The  hobby-harneis  mentioned  in  the  Wardrobe  Accounts  of 
Edward  IV.,  1480,  was  intended,  not  for  a hobby-horfe,  but  for  an 
Irifli  Hobby.,  or  fmall  horfe  imported  into  this  country  from  Ireland  at 
an  early  date. 

This  character  is  introduced  into  feveral  of  the  old  comedies.  In 
“ Patient  GrilTil,”  1603,  there  is  the  following; 

“ Urc.  No  more  of  thefe  jadlfli  tricks  : here  comes  the  hobby-horfe. 

Far.  Oh,  he  would  dance  a morrice  rarely,  if  he  were  hung  with  bells. 

Urc.  He  would  jangle  villainoufly.” 

There  is  the  following  paflage  in  Kemp’s  “ Nine  Daies  Wonder,” 
1600;  “ On  Munday  morning,  very  early,  I rid  the  3 myles  that  I 
daunft  the  Satterday  before  ; where  alighting,  my  Taberer  ftruck  up, 
and  lightly  I tript  forward,  but  I had  the  heauieft  way  that  euer  mad 
Morrice-dancer  trod  ; yet 

With  hey  and  ho,  through  thicke  and  thin, 

The  Hobby-horfe  quite  forgotten, 

I followed,  as  I did  begin, 

Although  the  way  were  rotten.” ' 

Shakelpeare,  in  “ Hamlet,”  ailed  in  1602,  makes  his  Anglo- 
Danifh  hero  complain  of  the  oblivion  into  which  the  Hobby-horfe 
had  then  firllen. 

And  in  the  ballad  introduced  into  Weelkes’s  “ Ayres,”  1608,  there 
is  the  fame  allufion  ; — 

“ Since  Robin  Hood,  Maid  Marian, 

And  Little  John  are  gone — a ; 

The  hobby-horfe  was  quite  forgot. 

When  Kempe  did  daunce  alone  a.” 

In  the  later  literature  of  the  feventeenth  century,  if  not  in  that  of 
Shakefpeare’s  own  day,  Hobby-horfe  evidently  ftands  very  often  for  a 
children’s  horfe,  the  toy  which  has  been  elaborated  by  modern  art  into 
a rocking-horfe.  Thus,  in  “ Mufarum  Deliciae,”  1656  : 


[ ' See  the  late  Mr.  Hunter’s  “ New  Illuftrations  of  Shakefpeare,”  vol.  ii.  p.  248.] 
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“ Another  fware,  that  I no  more  did  ride, 

Then  children,  that  a hobby-horfe  beftride.”] 

In  “The  Vow-Breaker,”  1636,  by  William  Sampfon,  is  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  between  Miles,  the  Miller  of  Ruddington,  and  Ball, 
which  throws  great  light  upon  this  now  obfolete  charadter : 

“ Ball.  But  who  Ihall  play  the  Hobby  Horfe  ? Mafter  Major? 

“ Miles.  I hope  I looke  as  like  a Hobby  Horfe  as  Mafter  Major.  I 
have  not  liv’d  to  thefe  yeares,  but  a man  woo’d  thinke  I fhould  be  old 
enough  and  wife  enough  to  play  the  Hobby  Horfe  as  well  as  ever  a 
Major  on  ’em  all.  Let  the  Major  play  the  Hobby  Horfe  among  his 
brethren,  and  he  will ; I hope  our  towne  ladds  cannot  want  a Hobby 
Horfe.  Have  I pradlic’d  my  reines,  my  carree’res,  my  pranckers,  my 
ambles,  my  falfe  trotts,  my  fmooth  ambles,  and  Canterbury  paces,  and 
ftiall  Mafter  Major  put  me  befides  the  Hobby  Horfe  ? Have  I borrow’d 
the  fore  horfe-bells,  his  plumes,  and  braveries,  nay,  had  his  mane  new 
{home  and  frizl’d,  and  ftiall  the  Major  put  me  befides  the  Hobby  Horfe? 
Let  him  hobby-horfe  at  home,  and  he  will.  Am  I not  going  to  buy 
ribbons  and  toyes  of  fweet  Urfula  for  the  Marian.,  and  ftiall  I not  play 
the  Hobby  Horfe  ? 

“ Ball.  What  ftiall  Jofhua  doe  ? 

'•’‘Miles.  Not  know  of  it,  by  any  meanes  ; hee’l  keepe  more  ftir 
with  the  Hobby  Horfe  then  he  did  with  the  Pipers  at  Tedbuiy  Bull- 
running : provide  thou  for  the  Dragon.,  and  leave  me  for  a Hobby 
Horfe. 

“ Ball.  Feare  not,  I’le  be  a fiery  Dragon.” 

And  afterwards,  when  Boote  afkes  him  : 

“ Miles,  the  Miller  of  Ruddington,  gentleman  and  fouldier,  what 
make  you  here  ? 

'•'•Miles.  Alas,  Sir,  to  borrow  a few  ribbandes,  bracelets,  eare-rings, 
wyertyers,  and  filke  girdles  and  hand-kerchers  for  a Morice,  and  a 
ftiow  before  the  Queene. 

“ Boote.  Miles,  you  came  to  fteale  my  Neece. 

“ Miles.  Oh  Lord  ! Sir,  I came  to  furnifti  the  Hobby  Horfe. 

“ Boote.  Get  into  your  Hobby  Horfe,  gallop,  and  be  gon  then,  or 
I’le  Moris-dance  you — Miftris,  waite  you  on  me.  Exit. 

“ Urfula.  Farewell,  good  Hobby  Horfe. — JVeehee.  Exit.'’’ 

[It  has  been  fatisfa£Iorily  ftiown  that  the  Mari  Lhoyd,  or  horfe’s 
ftcull  decked  with  ribbons,  which  ufed  to  be  carried  about  at  Chrift- 
mas  in  Wales,  was  not  exclufively  a Welfti  cuftom,  but  was  known 
and  pra£lifed  in  the  Border-counties.  It  was  undoubtedly  a form  of 
the  old  Englifli  Hobby  Horfe,  one  univerfally  prevalent  as  a popular 
fport,  and  condu£Ied,  as  the  readers  of  Strutt,  Douce,  and  others,  are 
already  well  aware,  with  all  kinds  of  grotefque  and  whimfical  mum- 
mery ; but  it  does  not  feem  fo  certain  that  the  etymology  fuggefted 
by  a correfpondent  of  “Notes  and  Queries”  (Merry  Ludi)  can  be 
fuftained.  I am,  for  my  part,  hopeleftly  incredulous.] 

The  abhorrence  of  the  Puritans  to  this  diverfion  in  toto  is  depifted 
in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  “ Women  Pleafed.”  Bayes’s  troop  in 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  “ Rehcarfal,”  is  faid  by  Douce,  to  aftbrd 
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a fair  idea  of  the  Hobby-horfe  in  the  Morris.  Nafli , who  wrote  nothing 
probably  after  1600,  defcribes  in  his  “Summers  Laft  Will  and  Tef- 
tament,”  printed  in  that  year,  the  fool  as  going  round  and  colle£ling 
the  money  from  the  crowd.  At  an  earlier  date  we  hear  of  a ladle 
fufpended  from  the  heart’s  mouth,  as  a receptacle  for  public  contribu- 
tions. In  Nalh’s  play,  three  clowns  and  three  maids,  while  they 
dance,  fing  the  following  lines  in  chorus  ; — 

“ Trip  and  goe,  heave  and  hoe, 

Up  and  downe,  to  and  fro, 

From  the  towne,  to  the  grove. 

Two  and  two,  let  us  rove, 

A Maying,  a playing  ; 

Love  hath  no  gainfaying  : 

So  merrily  trip  and  goe.” 

In  Lancalhire  the  Hobby-horfe  is  known  as  Old  Ball;  but  this 
invention,  which  is,  in  the  county  named,  more  efpecially  dertined  to 
Pace-egging  time,  or  Earter,  does  not  by  any  means  exactly  correfpond 
with  the  genuine  Hobby-horfe  of  Elizabethan  days,  but  feems  to  be 
rather  a provincial  outgrowth  from  it. 

We  perhaps  owe  to  the  Hobby-horfe  not  only  the  familiar  expref- 
fion,  “ to  ride  a hobby,”  that  is  to  fay,  to  indulge  a crotchet,  but  “ to 
ride  the  Great  Horfe,”  which  is  mentioned  in  a paper  inferred  by 
Gutch  in  his  “ Collecrtanea  Curiofa,”  1781,  in  apparent  reference  to 
Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier’s  projedf  for  a Royal  Academy  or  College  of 
Honour,  conceived  by  bim  in  the  reign  of  James  1.  This  Great 
Horfe  was,  fo  far  as  one  can  colleft,  the  new  fyrtem  or  curriculum^ 
which  Gerbier  was  then  endeavouring  to  inrtitute. 

In  a May-game  which  took  place  on  the  30th  of  May,  1557,  in 
Fenchurch  Street,  Henry  Machyn’s  “Diary”  informs  us  that  the 
“Nine  Worthies”  were  alfo  reprefented.  They  alfo  took  part  in 
the  one  which  was  celebrated  on  the  24th  June,  1559. 

It  may  be  necertary  indeed  to  obferve  that  the  May-game  was  not 
confined  to  the  month,  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  and  to  which  it 
had  been,  doubtlefs,  originally  limited  ; for,  on  the  3rd  June,  1555, 
there  was,  according  to  Machyn,  “ a goodly  May-gam  at  Wert- 
mynrter  as  has  ben  fynes.”  There  were,  he  adds,  “ gyantes,  mores- 
pykes,  gunes,  and  drumes,  and  duwyiles  [devils],  and  iij  mores-danfles, 
and  bag-pypes  and  wyolles,  and  mony  dyfgyflyd,  and  tbe  lord  and 
lade  of  May  rod  gorgyoufly,  with  mynrterelles  dyver[s]  playng. ”] 

[Walpole,  or  rather  Vertue]  in  his  “Catalogue  of  Engravers,”  under 
Peter  Stent,  has  defcribed  two  paintings  at  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  [rather 
coarfely  and  poorly  executed]  by  Vinckenboom,  about  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  in  one  of  which  a Morris  Dance  is  introduced,  con- 
firting  of  feven  figures,  vi%.  a fool,  a Hobby  Horfe,  a piper,  a Maid 
Marian,  and  three  dancers.^ 


['  A reduced  copy  is  given  by  Douce  from  a tracing  by  Grofe.  For  an  account 
of  the  May-day  celebrations  in  France  before  the  Revolution  of  1789,  fee  Douce’s] 
“ Illult.  of  Shakefpeare,”  vol.  ii.  pp.  463,  468,  471  [from  which,  indeed.  Brand 
has  taken  almoll  totidem  verbis  a good  deal  of  this  fedion.] 


St.  Helen  s,  or  Kline’s  Day.  1 5 1 

[In  Old  Change,  according  to  the  “ Hiftory  of  Sign-Boards,”  there 
was  a fign  called  “ The  Three  Morris  Dancers,”  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.*] 

In  [a  trafl  of  1601],"  fpeaking  of  Wefton  [the  Jefuit],  the  writer 
fays  : “ He  lifted  up  his  countenance,  as  if  a new  fpirit  had  been  put 
into  him,  and  toolce  upon  him  to  controll,  and  finde  fault  with  this  and 
that : (as  the  camming  into  the  Hall  of  the  Hobby-horfe  in  Chriftmas  : 
affirming  that  he  would  no  longer  tolerate  thefe  and  thofe  fo  grofle 
abufes,  but  would  have  them  reformed.” 

[The  fport  which  Plot^  defcribes  as  having  been  performed  within 
his  memory  at  Abbot’s  or  Paget’s  Bromley,  under  the  name  of  the 
Hobby-horfe  Dance.,  is  nothing  more  than  the  common  ruftic  diverfion, 
not  difufed  till  of  late  years,  in  which  a man,  carrying  the  image  of  a 
horfe  between  his  legs,  and  in  his  hands  holding  a bow  and  arrow, 
plays  the  horfe.  “ The  latter,”  fays  Douce,  “ paffing  through  a hole 
in  the  bow,  and  flopping  on  a fhoulder,  made  a fnapping  noife  when 
drawn  to  and  fro,  keeping  time  with  the  mufic.  With  this  man 
danced  fix  others,  carrying  on  their  fhoulders  as  many  rein-deer  heads, 
with  the  arms  of  the  chief  families  to  whom  the  revenues  of  the  town 
belonged.  They  danced  the  heys  and  other  country  dances.  To  the 
above  Hobby-horfe  Dance  there  belonged  a pot,  which  was  kept  by 
turns  by  the  reeves  of  the  town,  who  provided  cakes  and  ale  to  put 
into  this  pot ; all  people  who  had  any  kindnefs  for  the  good  intent 
of  the  inftitution  of  the  fport  giving  pence  a-piece  for  themfelves  and 
families.  Foreigners  alfo  that  came  to  fee  it  contributed  ; and  the 
money,  after  defraying  the  expenfe  of  the  cakes  and  ale,  went  to 
repair  the  church  and  fupport  the  poor ; which  charges,  adds  Plot, 
are  not  now  perhaps  fo  cheerfully  borne.”] 


[t)t.  f^elen’s,  or  6lme’0  2Daj>. 

{May  2.) 

The  2nd  of  May,  St.  Helen’s  Day,”  fays  Mr.  Atkinfon,  “ is 
Rowan-tree  [mountain-afh]  day,  or  Rowan-tree  Witcb-day, 
and  on  that  day,  even  yet  with  fome,  the  method  of  proceeding  is  for 
fome  member  of  the  houfehold  or  family  to  go  the  firft  thing  in  the 
morning,  with  no  thought  of  any  particular  Rowan-tree.  . . From 


['  An  engraving  of  this  is  given  in  the  work  referred  to.] 
r Cl  A True  Relation  of  the  Faflion  begun  at  Wilbeach,”  by  Fa.  Edmunds,  &c. 
I 601 , p.  7. 

* “ Hiftory  of  Staffordftiire'’  [1668]  p.  4.34. 
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this  tree  a fufficient  fupply  of  branches  is  taken  and  (a  different  path 
home  having  been  taken,  by  the  ftri£f  obfervers,  from  that  by  which 
they  went)  on  reaching  home  twigs  are  ftuck  over  every  door  of 
every  houfe  in  the  homeftead,  and  fcrupuloufly  left  there,  till  they  fall 
out  of  themfelves.  A piece  is  alfo  always  borne  about  by  many  in 
their  pockets,  or  purfes,  as  a prophyladfie  againft  witching.  Not  fo 
very  long  fince,  either,  the  farmers  ufed  to  have  whipftocks  of  Rowan- 
tree  wood — Rowan-tree  gads  they  were  called — and  it  was  held  that, 
thus  fupplied,  they  were  fafe  againft  having  their  draught  fixed,  or 
their  horfes  made  reftive  by  a witch,”* * 

In  the  “ Plumpton  Correfpondence,”  under  the  date  of  1489-90 
circiter.^  is  a letter  from  Edward  Plumpton,  in  which  he  fays  that  he 
has  made  an  appointment  to  meet  a perfon  at  Knarefborough  “ the 
Wednefday  next  after  Saynt  Eline  Day.”  This  was  the  2nd  of  May, 
and  was  alfo  called  the  Invention  of  the  Holy  Crofs,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  difcovery  of  that  facred  relic  by  the  Emprefs  Helena.  A 
fufficiently  ample  account  of  this  legend  is  given  in  “ The  Book  of 
Days.”  Another  Holy  Crofs  or  Holy  Rood  Day  will  be  noticed  elfe- 
where,  the  Emperor  Heraclius  having  alfo  been  the  fortunate  finder  of 
a portion  of  the  crofs,  and  the  founder  of  a feftival  in  honour  of  the 
incident  on  the  14th  of  September. 

“Twoo  peces  oft  the  holye  crofTe,”  occur  in  an  Inventory  of 
Reading  Abbey  in  1537,  and  probably  there  was  not  a religious  houfe 
in  the  kingdom  without  a fimilar  curiofity  in  its  polTeflion  ; fo  that  to 
aflume  all  thefe  relics  genuine,  we  muft  alfo  alTume  the  crofs  itfelf  to 
have  been  of  confiderable  dimenfions.] 


ISopal  Daft  2Dap. 

ON  the  29th  of  May,'  the  anniverfary  of  the  Reftoration  of 
Charles  II.,  it  is  ftill  cuftomary,  efpecially  in  the  North  of 
England,  for  the  common  people  to  wear  in  their  hats  the  leaves  of 
the  oak,  which  are  fometimes  covered  on  the  occafion  with  leaf-gold. 

This  is  done,  as  everybody  knows,  in  commemoration  of  the  mar- 
vellous efcape  of  that  monarch  from  thofe  that  were  in  purfuit  of  him. 


['  “ Glofs.  of  Clevel.  Dialeft,”  1868,  p.  417.] 

* “ May  the  29th,”  fays  the  author  of  the  “ Fefta  Anglo-Romana,”  1678,  “ is 
celebrated  upon  a double  account;  fiiil,  in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  our 
foveraign  king  Charles  the  Second,  the  princely  fon  of  his  royal  father  Charles  the 
Fil'd  of  happy  memory,  and  Mary  the  daughter  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  French 
king,  who  was  born  the  29th  day  of  May  1630;  and  alfo,  by  Aft  of  Parlia- 
ment, 12  Car.  II.  by  the  padionate  defires  of  the  people,  in  memory  of  his  mod 
happy  Redoration.” 
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who  pafled  under  the  very  oak  tree  in  which  he  had  fecreted  himfelf, 
after  the  decifive  battle  of  Worcefter. 

“ It  was  the  cuftom,  foine  years  back,  to  decorate  the  monument 
of  Richard  Penderell  (in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields, 
London),  on  the  2gth  of  May,  with  oak  branches.”  ^ 

I remember  the  boys  at  Newcaftle-upon-Tyne  had  formerly  a 
taunting  rhyme  on  this  occafion,  with  which  they  ufed  to  infult  fuch 
perfons  as  they  met  on  this  day  who  had  not  oak  leaves  in  their 
hats : — 

“ Royal  Oak, 

The  Whigs  to  provoke.” 

There  was  a retort  courteous  by  others,  who  contemptuoufly  wore 
plane-tree  leaves,  which  is  of  the  fame  homely  fort  of  fluff : — 

“ Plane-tree  leaves ; 

The  Church-folk  are  thieves.” 

Puerile  and  low  as  thefe  and  fuch-like  farcafms  may  appear,  yet  they 
breathe  flrongly  that  party-fpirit  which  they  were  intended  to  promote, 
and  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  and  real  lover  of  his 
country  to  endeavour  to  fupprefs. 

“ An  antient  poor  woman”  [an  old  writer  relates]  “ went  from 
Wapping  to  London  to  buy  flowers.,  about  the  6th  or  7th  of  May 
1660,  to  make  garlands  for  the  day  of  the  king's  proclamation  (that 
is.  May  8th),  to  gather  the  youths  together  to  dance  for  the  garland  ; 
and  when  fhe  had  bought  the  flowers,  and  was  going  homewards, 
a cart  went  over  part  of  her  body,  and  bruifed  her  for  it^juji  before 
the  doors  of  fuch  as  fhe  might  vex  thereby.  But  fince,  fhe  remains  in 
a great  deal  of  mifery  by  the  bruife  fhe  had  gotten,  and  cryed  out, 
the  devil ! faying,  the  devil  had  owed  her  a fhame,  and  now  thus  he 
had  paid  her.  It’s  judged  at  the  writing  hereof  that  fhe  will  never 
overgrow  it.”^ 

I find  a note  too  in  my  MS.  Colledlions,  but  forget  the  authority, 
to  the  following  effeil ; “ Two  foldiers  were  whipped  almofl  to  death, 
and  turned  out  of  the  fervice,  for  wearing  boughs  in  their  hats  on  the 
29th  of  May,  1716.” 

“A  bow-fhoot  from  Bofcobel-houfe,”  ■*  fays  Stukeley,  “juft  by  a 
horfe-track  palling  through  the  wood,  flood  the  Royal  Oak,  into  which 
the  king  and  his  companion.  Colonel  Carlos,  climbed  by  means  of 
the  hen-rooft  ladder,  when  they  judg’d  it  no  longer  fafe  to  flay  in  the 
houfe  ; the  family  reaching  them  vidluals  with  the  nut  hook.  The  tree 
is  now  enclofed  in  with  a brick  wall,  the  infide  whereof  is  covered  with 
lawrel,  of  which  we  may  fay,  as  Ovid  did  of  that  before  the  Auguftan 
palace,  ‘ mediamque  tuebere  quercum.’  Clofe  by  its  fide  grows  a 
young  thriving  plant  from  one  of  its  acorns.” 


' “Caulfield’s  Memoirs  of  Remarkable  Perfons,”  p.  186. 

^ “The  Lord’s  Loud  Call  to  England,”  by  H.  Jelle,  1660,  p.  29. 
’ “ Itinerarium  Curiofum,”  1724,  vol.  iii.  p.  57. 
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He  adds,  “ Over  the  door  of  the  inclofure,  I took  this  infcription  in 
marble  : 

Felicifllmam  arborem  quam  in  afylum 
potentiflimi  Regis  Caroli  II.  Deus  O.  M. 
per  quern  reges  regnant  hie  crefeere 
voluit,  tarn  in  perpetuam  rei  tantae  memo- 
riam,  quam  fpecimen  firmse  in  reges 
fidei,  muro  cinilam  pofteris  commendant 
Bafdius  et  Jana  Fitzherbert. 

Qriercus  arnica  Jovi.” 

In  Shipman’s  “ Carolina,”  1683,  p.  53,  are  fome  thoughts  on  this 
fubje£l. 

The  king,  after  the  Reftoration,  reviewing  the  place,  carried  fome 
of  the  acorns,  and  fet  them  in  St.  James’s  Park  or  Garden,  and  u fed  to 
water  them  himfelf. 

[At  Tiverton,  in  Devon,  a cuftom,  probably  dating  from  1660,  pre- 
vailed formerly  of  forming  a procelTion  of  young  men,  drelTed  in  the 
old  fafhion  and  armed  with  fwords,  for  the  purpofe  of  levying  black- 
mail on  the  inhabitants.  It  was  headed  by  a fort  of  merry-Andrew, 
called  Majier  Oliver.,  who  was  pelted  by  the  boys,  the  latter  taking  care 
not  to  let  him  catch  them.  There  was  a feaft  in  the  evening. 

It  feems  that  in  fome  parts  of  Devonfhire  they  have  a cuftom  of 
drefling  up  dolls,  which  they  call  May-babies,  in  commemoration  of 
Charles  II.  and  his  concealment  in  the  oak.  The  women  and  children 
carry  thefe  about,  enclofed  in  a box,  and  covered  with  a loofe  cloth. 
The  precife  origin  of  the  ufage  has  not  been  hitherto  traced.  In  the 
fame  neighbourhood,  the  people  make  an  effigy  of  ftraw,  which  they 
drefs  up  in  royal  attire,  even  to  the  Blue  Ribbon  and  Garter,  and 
carry  in  proceffion.  This  alfo  belongs  to  Oak-apple  Day,  and  is  more 
clearly  indicative,  prima  facie,  of  a defire  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  Reftoration. 

What  is  known  as  £vil  May-day  was  an  infurre£Iion  of  the 
apprentices  of  London  in  1517.  It  is  deferibed  fufficiently  at  large 
in  the  chronicles.  Johnfon,  in  his  “ Crowne-Garland  of  Goulden 
Rofes,”  1659,  “Story  of  111  May-day  in  the  time  of  King 

Henry  VIII.,  and  why  it  was  fo  called,  and  how  Queen  Katherine 
begged  the  lives  of  two  thoufand  London  ’prentices.  To  the  tune  of 
‘ Eftex’s  Laft  Good-night.’  ” A fedition  of  a very  fimilar  chara£ler 
occurred  in  1586,  and  is  referred  to  in  a letter  from  Fleetwood,  Re- 
corder of  London,  to  the  Lord  Treafurer  Burleigh. 

People  formerly  believed  in  the  reftorative  properties  of  May-dew. 
Pepys  notes  in  his  “ Diary,”  under  May  28,  1667  • “My  wife  away 
down  with  Jane  and  W.  Hewer  to  Woolwich,  in  order  to  a little  ayre  and 
to  lie  there  tomorrow,  and  fo  to  gather  May-dew  tomorrow  morning, 
which  Mrs.  Turner  hath  taught  her  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world  to 
wafh  her  face  with  ; and  I am  contented  with  it.”  On  the  9th  of  May 
1669,  Mrs.  Pepys  “ went  with  her  coach  abroad”  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe. Lord  Braybrooke  refers  to  Hone’s  “ Every  Day  Book,”  where 
a cafe  of  belief  in  this  dijfolvent  (as  Aubrey  calls  it)  is  noticed  as  late 
as  1791. 
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It  was  long  an  article  of  popular  faith,  that  a maiden,  wafhing 
herfelf  with  dew  from  the  hawthorn  on  the  ift  of  May  at  daybreak, 
would  preferve  her  beauty  for  the  reft  of  her  life. 

The  Furry-day  Song.' 

“ Robin  Hood  and  Littlejohn, 

They  both  are  gone  to  the  fair, 

And  we’ll  go  to  the  merry  green  wood. 

And  fee  what  they  do  there. 

For  we  were  up  as  foon  as  any  day 
For  to  fetch  the  fummer  home. 

The  fummer  and  the  May,  O, 

For  the  fummer  now  is  come  ! 

Where  are  thofe  Spaniards 
That  make  fo  great  a boaft  ? 

They  (hall  eat  the  grey  goofe  feather. 

And  we  will  eat  the  roaft. 

As  for  the  brave  St.  George, 

St.  George  he  was  a knight ; 

Of  all  the  knights  in  Chrilfendom 
,St.  Georgy  is  the  right. 

God  blefs  Aunt  Mary  Mofes, 

And  all  her  powers  and  might. 

And  fend  us  peace  in  merry  England, 

Both  day  and  night !” 

MAY-CATS. 

A correfpondent  of  “ Notes  and  Queries”"  ftates,  that  in  Wiltlhire 
and  Devonfhire  cats  born  in  May  are  not  valued,  becaufe  it  is  believed 
they  will  catch  no  mice  or  rats,  and  will,  on  the  contrary,  “ bring  in 
fnakes  and  flow-worms.”] 


aJKhftfuntiDe. 

[“  Willy.  By  my  booke  this  is  a tale 
Would  befit  our  Whitfon-ale  : 

Better  cannot  be  I wift, 

Defcant  on  it  he  that  lift. 

And  full  gladly  giue  I wold 
The  beft  Colfet  in  my  fold. 

And  a Mazor  for  a fee. 

If  this  fong  thou’lt  teachen  me. 

’Tis  fo  quaint  and  fine  a lay. 

That  vpon  our  reuell  day. 

If  I fung  it,  I might  chance 
(For  my  paines)  be  tooke  to  dance 
With  our  Lady  of  the  May.” 

The  Shepheards  Pipe,  1614.,  fign.  C 6.] 


['  Printed  in  the  “ Cornwall  Gazette”  for  May,  1846,  and  republKhed  In  Gutch’s 
“ Robin  Hooil,”  1847,  vol.  ii.  p.  417.] 

[’  I ft  Series,  vol.  iii.  p.  20.] 
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Whitsun-ale.* 

For  the  church  ale,  fays  Carew,-  “ two  young  men  of  the  parifli 
are  yerely  chofen  by  their  laft  foregoers  to  be  wardens,  who, 
dividing  the  talk,  make  colledlion  among  the  pariftiioners  of  whatfo- 
ever  provifion  it  pleafeth  them  voluntarily  to  beftow.  This  they 
employ  in  brewing,  baking,  and  other  acates,  againft  Whitfontide  ; 
upon  which  holydays  the  neighbours  meet  at  the  church  houfe,  and 
there  merily  feed  on  their  owne  victuals,  contributing  fome  petty  portion 
to  the  flock,  which,  by  many  fmalls,  groweth  to  a meetly  greatnes  : 
for  there  is  entertayned  a kind  of  emulation  between  thefe  wardens, 
who  by  his  gracioufnefs  in  gathering,  and  good  hufbandry  in  expend- 
ing, can  beft  advance  the  churches  profit.  Befides  the  neighbour 
parifhes  at  thofe  times  lovingly  vifit  one  another,  and  this  way  frankly 
fpend  their  money  together.  The  afternoones  are  confumed  in  fuch 
exercifes  as  olde  and  yong  folke  (having  leyfure)  doe  accuftomably 
weare  out  the  time  witball. 

“ When  the  feaft  is  ended,  the  wardens  yeeld  in  their  account  to 
the  parifhioners  ; and  fuch  money  as  exceedeth  the  difburfment  is  layd 
up  in  flore,  to  defray  any  extraordinary  charges  arifing  in  the  parifh,  or 
impofed  on  them  for  the  good  of  the  countrey  or  the  princes  fervice : 
neither  of  which  commonly  gripe  fo  much,  but  that  fomewhat  flil  re- 
mayneth  to  cover  the  purfes  bottom,”^ 

At  p.  8 of  “ A ferious  DilTuafive  againft  Whitfun  Ales,”  1736, 


[‘  Ale,  or  eale,  A.-S.  (a  form  not  yet  obfolete)  feems  to  be  confidered  as  fignifi- 
cant  in  the  prefent  conne£fion  of  nothing,  more  or  lefs,  than  a merry-making, 
where  ale  was  a leading  beverage  and  entertainment  j and  this  explanation  (rather 
than  etymology)  is  corroborated  by  a palTage  which  will  be  quoted  direftly  from 
Stubbes.  “That  ale  is  fejlmal  appears  from  its  fenfe  in  compofition,”  fays 
Warton;  “as  amongft  others,  in  the  words  Leet-ale,  Lamb-ale,  Whitfun-ale, 
Clerk-ale,  and  Church-ale.  Leet-ale,  in  fome  parts  of  England,  fignifies  the 
dinner  at  a court-leet  of  a manor  for  the  jury  and  ciiftomary  tenants.  Lamb-ale  is 
Hill  ufed  at  the  village  of  Kirtlington  in  Oxfordfliire,  for  an  annual  feaft  or 
celebrity  at  lamb-ftiearing.  Clerk-ale  occurs  in  Aubrey’s  ‘ Hiftory  of  Wiltftiire,’ 
[printed  in  1847].  Church-ale  was  a feaft  celebrated  for  the  repair  of  the  church, 
or  in  honour  of  the  Church  faint.  In  Dodfworth’s  Manufcripts,  there  is  an  old 
indenture,  made  before  the  Reformation,  which  not  only  ftiows  the  defign  of  the 
Church-ale,  but  explains  this  particular  ufe  and  application  of  the  word  ale.  . . . 
But  Mr.  Aftle  [had]  a curious  record  about  1575,  which  proves  the  Bride-ale 
fynonymous  with  the  Weddyn-ale.*  ....  Among  Billiop  Tanner’s  MS. 
additions  to  Cowel’s  ‘Law  Gloflary,’  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  is  the  following 
note  from  his  own  colleflions  : ‘ a.d.  1468.  Prior  Cant,  et  Commiflarii  vifita- 
tionem  fecerunt  (Diocefi  Cant,  vacanteper  mortem  archiepifcopi)  et  ibi  publicatum 
erat,qiiod  potationes  faftas  in  ecclefiis,  vulgariterdiflas  YELEALYS,vel  Bredealys, 
non  efl'ent  ulterius  in  ufu  fub  poena  excommunicationis  majoris.’  ”] 

* “ Survey  of  Cornwall,”  p.  68. 

^ The  Whitfun-ales  have  been  already  mentioned  as  common  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oxford. 


[*  Printed  in  Antiq.  Repert.  ed.  1807,  vol.  i.  p.  69.] 
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written  by  a Gloucefterftiire  clergyman,  we  read  ; “ Thefe  fports  are 
attended  ufually  with  ludicrous  geftures,  and  adls  of  foolery  and  buf- 
foonry — but  children’s  play,  and  what  therefore  grown  up  perfons 
fhould  be  aftiamed  of.’’^ 

In  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts  of  St.  Mary’s  parifh,  Reading,  we 
find  the  following  ; ^ 

“ A.D.  1557.  Item,  payed  to  the  Morrys  Daunfers  and  the  Mynf- 
trelles,  mete  and  drink  at  Whytfontide,  iijr.  iiij^/.” 

Parifh  of  St.  Laurence,  “ a.d.  1502.  It.  payed  to  Will’m  Stayn’  for 
makyng  up  of  the  maydens  ban’  cloth,  viij<^.”  “ a.d.  1504.  It.  payed 
for  bred  and  ale  fpent  to  the  ufe  of  the  church  at  Whitfontyd,  ijr.  vj<^. 
ob.  It.  for  wyne  at  the  fame  tyme,  xiiij^.”  “a.d.  1505.  It.  rec.  of 
the  maydens  gaderyng  at  Whitfontyde  by  the  tre  at  the  church  dore, 
clerly  ijr.  vjc/.  It.  rec.  of  Richard  Waren,  for  the  tre  at  the  church 
dore,  iij^s?.” 

Parifh  of  St.  Giles,  fub  anno  1535.  “ Of  the  Kyng  play  at  Whit- 

funtide, XXX vjr.  viijW.” 

This  laft  entry  evidently  alludes  to  fomething  of  the  fame  kind  with 
the  Kyngham,  already  mentioned.  Under  the  parifh  of  St,  Laurence, 
we  read  : “ a.d.  1499.  It.  payed  for  horfe  mete  to  the  horfes  for  the 
kyngs  of  Colen  on  May-day,  v]d,”  A note  adds  : “ This  was  a part 
of  the  pageant  called  the  King-play,  or  King-game,  which  was  a re- 
prefentation  of  the  Wife  Men’s  Offering,  who  are  fuppofed  by  the 
Romifh  Church  to  have  been  kings,  and  to  have  been  interred  at 
Cologne.”  Then  follows : “ It.  payed  to  mynftrells  the  fame  day, 
xij^.”  [The  Legend  of  the  “Three  Kings  of  Cologne ’’was  printed 
four  times  at  leaf!:,  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  ; their  offerings  are  men- 
tioned in  a paffage  cited  in  the  “ Hiftory  of  Signboards,”  as  a charm 
againft  the  falling  ficknefs. 

In  the  “ Chefter  Myfteries,”  the  play  of  the  “ Three  Kings”  was 
allotted  to  the  Corporation  of  Vintners. 

A writer  in  the  “ Antiquarian  Repertory,”^  defcribed  acuftom  pre- 
valent at  Whitfuntide  in  the  Cotfwold  country.  But  the  account 
given  prefents  no  diftinftive  chara£feriftics.  “Two  perfons,”  fays 
the  narrator,  “ are  chofen  previous  to  the  meeting  to  be  Lord  and 
Lady  of  the  Tule  (Ale  ?)  who  drefs  as  fuitably  as  they  can  to  the  cha- 
ra£Iers  they  affume.  A large  empty  barn,  or  fome  fuch  building,  is 
provided  for  the  Lord’s  hall,  and  fitted  up  with  feats  to  accommodate 
the  company.  Here  they  affemble  to  dance  and  regale  in  the  beft 
manner  their  circumftances  and  the  place  will  afford.  Each  young 
fellow  treats  his  girl  with  a ribbon  or  favour  ; the  Lord  and  Lady  honour 
the  hall  with  their  prefence,  attended  by  the  fteward,  fword-bearer. 


['  The  writer  equally  denounces,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  Morris-dances  and  May- 
poles,  Midfummer-ales,  and  Mead-mowings,  and  Wakes,  as  relics  of  Paganifmand 
provocations  to  Sabbath-breaking.] 

“ Coates’s  “ Hiftory  of  Reading,”  p.  130. 

[’  Ed.  1807,  vol.  ii.  387-8.] 
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purfe-bearer,  and  mace-bearer,  with  their  feveral  badges  or  enfigns  of 
office.  They  have  lilcewife  a page  or  train-bearer,  and  a jefter  dreft  in 
a party-coloured  jacket,  whofe  ribaldry  and  gefticulation  contribute  not 
a little  to  the  entertainment  of  the  company.  The  Lord’s  mufic,  con- 
fifting  generally  of  a pipe  and  tabor,  is  employed  to  conduit  the  dance.”*] 
W orfley,-  fpeaking  of  the  parifti  of  Whitwell,  tells  us,  that  there  is  a 
leafe  in  the  parifh  cheft,  dated  1574,  “ of  a houfe  called  the  church 
houfe,  held  by  the  inhabitants  of  Whitwell,  parifhioners  of  Gatcombe, 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  demifed  by  them  to  John  Erode,  in  which 
is  the  following  provifo : Provided  always,  that,  if  the  Quarter  ftiall 
need  at  any  time  to  make  a Quarter-Ale,  or  Church-Ale,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  chapel,  that  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  them  to  have  the  ufe 
of  the  faid  houfe,  with  all  the  rooms,  both  above  and  beneath,  during 
their  Ale.” 

Stubbes,  in  his  “ Anatomie  of  Abufes,  1585,  p.  95,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  “ The  Maner  of  Church-Ales  in  England 

“ In  certaine  townes  where  dronken  Bacchus  beares  fwaie,  againft 
Chriftmas  and  Eafter,  Whitfondaie,  or  fome  other  tyme,  the  churche- 
wardens  of  every  parifhe,  with  the  confent  of  the  whole  pariihe,  provide 
halfe  a fcore  or  twenty  quarters  of  mault,  wherof  fome  they  buy  of  the 
churche  ftocke,  and  fome  is  given  them  of  the  parifhioners  themfelves, 
every  one  conferring  fomewhat,  according  to  his  abilitie  ; whiche  mault 
being  made  into  very  ftrong  ale  or  beere,  is  fette  to  fale,  either  in  the 
church  or  fome  other  place  affigned  to  that  purpofe.  Then  when  this 
is  fet  abroche,  well  is  he  that  can  gette  the  fooneft  to  it,  and  fpend  the 
moft  at  it. — In  this  kinde  of  pradlice  they  continue  fixe  weekes,  a 
quarter  of  a yeare,  yea,  halfe  a year  together.  That  money,  they  fay, 
is  to  repaire  their  churches  and  chappels  with,  to  buy  bookes  for 
fervice,  cuppes  for  the  celebration  of  the  Sacrament,  furplefles  for  fir 
John,  and  fuch  other  necelTaries.  And  they  maintaine  other  extra- 
ordinarie  charges  in  their  Parifh  befides.” 

[In  Jonfon’s  “ Mafque  of  Queenes,”  1609,  one  of  the  Hags  fays  : 

“ I had  a dagger:  what  did  I with  that  ? 

Kill’d  an  infant,  to  haue  his  fat. 

A piper  it  got,  at  a Church-ale, 

I bad  him  agayne  blow  wind  i’  the  tayle.” 


' Defcription  of  Sculptures  on  the  outfide  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Cirencefter,  in 
Carter’s  “ Antient  Sculpture,”  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  10.  See  Rudder’s  “ Glouceffer- 
fhire,”  1779,  pp.  23,  24  [for  the  fuppol'ed  origin  of  thefe  ales]. 

It  appears  from  Kethe’s  Sermon  at  Blandford,  1 570,  that  it  was  the  cuftom  at  that 
time  for  the  Church  Ales  to  be  kept  upon  the  fabbath-day;  w’hich  holy  day,  fays 
our  author,  “ the  multitude  call  their  revelying  day,  which  day  is  fpent  in  bulbeatings, 
bearebeatings,  bowlings,  dicyng,  cardyng,  daunfynges,  drunkennes  and  whore- 
dome,”  “ in  fo  much,  as  men  could  not  keepe  their  fervauntes  from  lyinge  out  of 
theyr  owne  houfes  the  fame  fabbath-day  at  night.” 

For  Scot-Ales,  Give- Ales,  Leet-Ales,  Bride-Ales,  Clerk-Ales,  &c.  fee  “Ar- 
chaeol.”  vol.  xii.  p.  11-17. 

’ “ Hiftory  of  the  Ille  of  Wight,”  p.  210. 
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Payments  and  receipts  or  accounts  of  thefe  various  Church-ales  are 
very  frequent  items  in  all  the  early  Churchwardens’  books.  Attention 
may  be  particularly  directed  to  Mr.  Ouvry’s  Extradls  from  thofe  of 
Wing,  Co.  Bucks,  in  the  thirty-fixth  volume  of  “ Archaeologia.”  The 
entries  go  back  as  far  as  1527.  We  here  meet  with  feveral  credits 
given  in  the  books  under  each  year  for  the  May  Ale,  the  Hock-tide  Ale, 
the  Whitfun  Ale,  and  the  Sepulchre  Ale.  In  1537,  the  firft-named, 
after  all  expenfes  paid,  realized  341.  In  1550,  the  May  Ale  produced 
'll.  os.  id.  ; but  the  amount  of  this  and  of  the  other  ales  was  liable  to 
much  flu£luation,  both  here  and  elfewhere.  It  depended  on  circum- 
ftances.  In  1564,  the  May  Ale  was  worth  3/.  qr.  7^/.,  and  in  later  years 
the  increafe  feems  to  have  been  fteady  ; but  in  fome  cafes  it  is  a little 
uncertain,  whether  the  totals  given  are  to  be  underftood  as  grofs  or  net. 

In  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts  of  Minchinhampton  under  1580, 
among  the  Receipts.,  occur  “ gathered  the  hoglyn  money,  which  ys  xs. 
‘in]d.  ; we  made  of  oure  Whitefon  ale,  iij.  H.  vs.”  '] 

At  a Court  of  the  Manor  of  Edgware,  in  1555,  “ it  was  prefented 
that  the  butts  at  Edgware  were  very  ruinous,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
ought  to  repair  them  5 which  was  ordered  to  be  done  before  the  enfuing 
Whitfontide.”  ^ 

“ At  aVeftry  held  at  Brentford  in  1621,  feveral  articles  were  agreed 
upon  with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  parifli  flock  by  the  chapel- 
wardens.  The  preamble  ftated,  that  the  inhabitants  had  for  many 
years  been  accuflomed  to  have  meetings  at  Whitfontide,  in  their 
church-houfe  and  other  places  there,  in  friendly  manner  to  eat  and 
drink  together,  and  liberally  to  fpend  their  monies,  to  the  end  neigh- 
bourly fociety  might  be  maintained ; and  alfo  a common  flock  raifed 
for  the  repairs  of  the  church,  maintaining  of  orphans,  placing  poor 
children  in  fervice,  and  defraying  other  charges.”  In  the  Accompts 
for  the  Whitfontide  Ale,  1624,  the  gains  are  thus  difcriminated  : 

£ s.  d. 

. 4 19  o 

• 7 3 7 

. 200 

• 802 


22  2 9 

The  hocking  occurs  almofl  every  year  till  1640,  when  it  appears  to 
have  been  dropt  It  was  colle6led  at  Whitfuntide  : 

1618.  Gained  with  hocking  at  Whitfuntide  . £i6  i2t.  %d. 


Imprimis,  cleared  by  the  pigeon  holes  . 

by  hocking  . . . 

by  riffeling  . . . 

by  vidualling  . . . 


' “ Archseol.”  vol.  xxxv.  p.  432.  In  1588,  the  “clere  gaine  of  the  churche  ale” 
was  4/.  lot.  and  in  1589,  4/.  i 5/. — Ibid.  p.  435.] 

’ Blackftone  fays,  that  it  was  ufual  for  the  lord  of  this  manor  to  provide  a minftrcl 
or  piper  for  the  diverfion  of  the  tenants,  while  they  were  employed  in  his  fervice. 
— Lyfons,  vol.  ii.  p.  244. 
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The  other  games  were  continued  two  years  later,  Riffeling  [or 
Rifling,  will  be  defcribed  hereafter.]* 

In  the  introdudlion  to  his  “ Natural  Hiftory  of  North  Wilts,” ^ 
Aubrey  gives  the  following  curious  account  of  Whitfun  Ales:  “There 
were  no  rates  for  the  poor  in  my  grandfather’s  days  ; but  for  Kingfton 
St.  Michsel  (no  fmall  parilh)  the  Church-Aleof  Whitfuntide  did  the  bufi- 
nefs.  In  every  parifh  is  (or  was)  a church  houfe,  to  which  belonged  fpits, 
crocks,  &c.  utenfils  for  dreffing  provifion.  Here  the  houfekeepers  met 
and  were  merry,  and  gave  theircharity.  The  young  peoplewere  there  too, 
and  had  dancing,  bowling,  fhooting  at  butts,  &c.,  the  ancients  fitting 
gravely  by,  and  looking  on.  All  things  were  civil,  and  without  fcandal.”^ 

Among  the  ancient  annual  church  difburfements  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill, 
London,  I find  the  following  entry:  “ Garlands,  Whitfunday,  iij^Z.” 
Sometimes  alfo  the  fubfequent : '"Water  for  the  Funt  on  Whitfon 
Eve,  \d."  This  is  explained  by  the  following  extradl  from  Strutt:^ 
“Among  many  various  ceremonies,  I find  that  they  had  one  called,  ‘the 
Font  hallowing,’  which  was  performed  on  Eafter  Even  and  Whitfunday 
Eve ; and,  fays  an  old  Homilift,®  ‘ in  the  begynnyng  of  holy  chirch,  all 
the  children  weren  kept  to  be  cryftened  on  thys  even,  at  the  Font 
hallowyng ; but  now,  for  enchefone  that  in  fo  long  abydynge  they 
might  dye  without  cryftendome,  therefore  holi  chirch  ordeyneth  to 
cryften  at  all  tymes  of  the  yeare ; fave  eyght  dayes  before  thefe 
Evenys,  the  chylde  Ihalle  abyde  till  the  Font  hallowing,  if  it  may 
favely  for  perrill  of  death,  and  ells  not.’” 

Collinfon,**  fpeakingof  Yatton,  fays,  that  “ John  Lane  of  this  parifh, 


‘ Lyfons’ “ Environs,”  vol.  ii.  p.  55.  In  p.  54,  are  the  following  ExtraAs 
from  the  Chapel  Wardens’  Account  Books : 


£ s.  d. 


1620.  Paid  for  6 boules 

for  6 tynn  tokens 

for  a pair  of  pigeon  holes 

1621.  Paid  to  her  that  vjas  Lady  at  JVhitfontide,  by  confent 

— Good  wife  Anfell,  for  the  pigeon  holes 

— Paid  for  the  Games 

1629.  Received  of  Robert  Bicklye,  for  the  ufe  of  our  Games 

— Of  the  faid  R.  B.  for  a fdver  bar  which  was  loft  at  Elyng 

1634.  Paid  for  the  fdver  Games 

1643.  Paid  to  Thomas  Powell,  for  pigeon  holes 


008 
006 
016 
050 
016 
I I o 
020 
036 
on  8 
020 


The  following  occur  in  the  Churchwardens’  Books  at  Chifwick  : 

1622.  Cleared  at  Whitfuntide 500 

— Paid  for  making  a newe  pair  of  pigeing  holes  ...026 


Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  22 1. 

’ 1847,  4to. 

^ He  adds:  “ Mr.  A.  Wood  affures  [me]  that  there  were  no  almftroufes,  at  lead 
they  were  very  fcarce,  before  the  Reformation  j that  over  againft  Chrift  Church, 
Oxon,  is  one  of  the  anclenteft.  In  every  church  was  a poor  man’s  box,  but  I never 
remembered  the  ufe  of  it  ; nay,  there  was  one  at  great  inns,  as  I remember  it  was 
before  the  wars.  Thefe  were  the  days  when  England  was  famous  for  the  grey 
goofe  quills.” 

■*  “ Manners  and  Cuftoms,”  vol.  iii.  p.  174. 

^ Harl.  MS.  2571. 

“ “ Hiftory  of  Somerfetftiire,”  vol.  iii.  p.  600. 
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gent.  left  half  an  acre  of  ground,  called  the  Groves,  to  the  poor  for  ever 
referving  a quantity  of  the  grafs  for  f rewing  the  church  on  IVhitfunday '' 

Naogeorgus  fays  : * 

“ On  Whitfunday  whyte  pigeons  tame  in  firings  from  heauen  flie, 

And  one  that  framed  is  of  wood  fiiil  hangeth  in  the  fkie. 

Thou  feefi  how  they  with  Idols  play,  and  teach  the  people  to  5 
None  otherwife  then  little  gyrles  with  pvppets  vfe  to  do.” 

A fuperftitious  notion  appears  anciently  to  have  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land, that  “ whatfoever  one  did  afk  of  God  upon  Whitfunday  morning, 
at  the  inftant  when  the  fun  arofe  and  play’d,  God  would  grant  it  him.” 
Arife  Evans  fays,  “ I went  up  a hill  to  fee  the  fun  arife  betimes  on 
Whitfunday  morning,”  and  faw  it  at  its  rifing  “ fkip,  play,  dance,  and 
turn  about  like  a wheel. 

[At  St.  Briaval’s,  Gloucellerfhire,  a very  ftrange  quaft-]oc\x\-a.T  cuftom 
formerly  prevailed  on  Whitfunday.  Several  balkets  full  of  bread  and 
cheefe,  cut  very  fmall,  were  brought  into  church,  and  immediately  after 
fervice  were  thrown  by  the  churchwardens  from  the  galleries  among 
the  congregation,  who  fcrambled  for  them.  The  cuftom  was  kept  up, 
and  may  be  ftill,  in  order  to  fecure  to  the  poor  of  St.  Briaval’s  and 
Havelsfield  the  right  of  cutting  and  carrying  wood  from  3000  acres  of 
coppice  in  Hudknoll  and  the  Meend.  Every  houfeholder  was  aflefled 
id.  towards  defraying  the  coft  of  the  bread  and  cheefe.® 

The  inhabitants  of  Burford  formerly  enjoyed  the  right  of  hunting 
deer  in  Whichwood  Foreft  on  Whitfunday.  The  Corporation  ftill 
poftefles  the  letter,  directed  to  them  in  1593,  to  ftay  the  privilege  for 
that  year,  and  accept  two  bucks  from  the  keepers  in  lieu  thereof,  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  future. 

In  a recent  work  by  Mr.  Heine  on  this  great  national  feftival,  there 
is  an  account  of  a curious  ufage  ftill  in  vogue  at  Enftiam,  in  Oxford- 
Ihire ; 

“ Among  fmgular  cuftoms,  now  obfolete,  obferved  in  the  Whitfun 
feafon,  may  be  noticed  one  at  Eniham  (Oxford).  There  the  townf- 
people  were  allowed  to  cut  down  and  carry  away  as  much  timber  as 
they  could  lay  in  the  abbey-yard,  the  churchwardens  making  the  firft 
chop  on  the  trees.  As  much  as  they  could  carry  out,  in  fpite  of  the 
oppofition  of  the  fervants,  they  were  to  keep  for  the  reparation  of  the 
church.  By  this  fervice  they  kept  the  right  of  commonage,] 

“ At  Kidlington,  in  Oxfordfhire,”  obferves  Beckwith,*  “ the  cuftom 
is,  that,  on  Monday  after  Whitfun  Week,  there  is  a fat  live  lamb  pro- 
vided ; and  the  maids  of  the  town,  having  their  thumbs  tied  behind 
them,  run  after  it,  and  Ihe  that  with  her  mouth  takes  and  holds  the 


‘ “ Popifii  Kingdom,”  by  Googe,  p.  53. 

® “ Eccho  to  the  Voice  from  Heaven,”  165a,  p.  9.  [But  compare  what  Brand 
has  faid  about  the  fun  on  Eajler-ddiy 

’ “ Notes  and  Queries,”  inil  Series,  vol.  x.  p.  184. 

' Edit,  of  Blount’s  “Jocular  Tenures,”  1784.  He  had  this  ex  relatione  Habi- 
tantium. 

In  “ Poor  Robin’s  Almanack”  for  1676,  fiool-ball  and  barley-break  are  fpoken 

I.  M 


St.  Richard. 
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lamb  is  declared  Lady  of  the  Lamb.,  which  being  drefled,  with  the  fkin 
hanging  on,  is  carried  on  a long  pole  before  the  lady  and  her  com- 
panions to  the  Green,  attended  with  mufic,  and  a Morifco  dance  of 
men,  and  another  of  women,  where  the  reft  of  the  day  is  fpent  in 
dancing,  mirth,  and  merry  glee.  The  next  day  the  lamb  is  part  baked, 
boiled,  and  roaft,  for  the  Lady’s  Feaft,  where  flie  fits  majeftically  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  table,  and  her  companions  with  her,  with  mufic 
and  other  attendants,  which  ends  the  folemnity.” 


[^t.  iRtcfiari). 

Aubrey,  in  his  “ Remains  of  Gentilifm  and  Judaifm,”^  fays; 

“ This  cuftome  [the  Blefting  of  Brine  Springs]  is  yearly  obferved 
at  Droitwich  in  Worcefterftiire,  where,  the  day  of  St.  Richard.,  [the 
patron  or  tutelar  Saint  of  that  well,  i.  e.  Salt  Well]  they  keepe  holy- 
day,  and  drefl'e  the  well  with  green  boughs  and  flowers.  One  yeare, 
fc[ilicet]  a®  [i6]46,  in  the  Prefbyterian  time,  it  was  difcontinued  in  the 
civil  warres  ; and  after  that  the  fpringe  fhranke  up,  or  dried  up  for 
fome  time  ; fo  afterwards  they  revived  their  annual  cuftom  (notwith- 
ftanding  the  power  of  the  parliament  and  foldiers),  and  the  fait  water 
returned  again  and  itill  continues.  This  St.  Richard  was  a perfon  of 
great  eftate  in  thefe  parts  ; and  a brifke  young  fellow  that  would  ride 
over  hedge  and  ditch,  and  at  length  became  a very  devout  man,  and 

after  his  deceafe  was  canonized  for  a faint The  day  of 

the  folemnization  of  the  Feaft  and  drefting  this  Well  is  the  ninth  day 
after  Whitfunday.” 


of  as  Whitfun  fports.  In  the  Almanack  for  1677,  in  June,  oppofite  Whitfunday 
and  Holidays,  we  read  : 


“ At  Iflington 
A fair  they  hold. 
Where  cakes  and  ale 
Are  to  be  fold. 


At  Highgate  and 
At  Holloway, 
The  like  is  kept 
Here  every  day. 


At  Totnam  Court 
And  Kentifti  Town, 
And  all  thofe  places 
Up  and  down.” 


[‘  Thoms’  “ Anecdotes  and  Traditions,”  1839,  p.  93.  Mr.  Thoms  cites  Part- 
ridge’s “ Hiftory  of  Nantwich,”  in  proof  of  the  exillence  of  a fimilar  practice  there 
on  Afcenfion  Day  or  Holy  Thurfday,  with  refpeft  to  an  ancient  Pit  known  locally 
as  the  Old  Biat.\ 


'Trinity,  or  Trinity  Sunday,  Even. 
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S)t.  Crafmug. 

{June  2.) 

There  were  two  faints  of  this  name.  St.  Eline,  one  of  the 
martyrs  of  the  4th  century,  was  alfo  called  St.  Erafmus  ; his  day 
is  November  25.  The  life  of  the  bifhop  and  martyr,  whofe  day  is 
June  2,  was  printed  by  Julian  Notary  in  1520,  4“.  He  was  fuppofed 
to  exercife  a beneficial  influence  in  certain  difeafes,  efpecially  the  colic. 
There  is  a letter  from  Henry  Lord  Stafford  to  Cromwell,  then  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  about  1539,  in  which  the  writer  fpeaks  of  the  deftrudlion 
of  an  image  of  St.  Erafmus.  He  defcribes  it  as  “ an  idoll,  callid  of 
ignorant  perfons  Saindf  Erafmus.” 


g)ttr'up  ^unbap. 

From  the  commencing  words  of  the  Colledt  for  the  Day,  the 
twenty-fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity  is  called  by  fchoolboys  and 
girls  by  this  name.  It  is  the  lafl:  Sunday,  ufually,  before  the  holidays. 
The  young  folks  occafionally  indulge  in  the  following  rather  profane 
parody  : 

“ Stir  up,  we  beleech  thee, 

The  pudding  in  the  pot, 

And  when  we  get  home. 

We’ll  eat  it  all  hot !”] 


Crinttp,  or  Crtnitp  ^unttap,  €ben. 

IN  Lyfons’  “ Environs,”^  among  his  curious  extradls  from  the 
Churchwardens’  Accounts  at  Lambeth,  are  the  following : 

L*.  s.  d. 

1519.  Item,  for  garlonds  and  drynke  for  the  chylderne 

on  Trenyte  Even  . . . . .006 

To  Spryngwell  and  Smyth  for  fyngyng  with  the 

Proceflion  on  Trenete  Sonday  Even  . . O o I2 

Item,  for  fouronffysof  garnefyng  rebonds,  at  c^d. 

the  onfe‘^  . . . . . . .030 


‘ Vol.  i.  p.  310. 

’ Pennant  obferves  : “ In  Wales,  on  Thurfday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  which  they 
call  Dudd  fon  Duw,  or  Dydd  gwyl  duw,  on  the  Eve  before,  they  drew  a tort  of 
fern  before  their  doors,  called  Red  yn  Mair.”  This  is  at  Caerwis, 


Sl  Barnabas. 
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[In  a letter  from  Mr.  E.  G.  to  Aubrey,’  dated  Afcenfion  Day,  1682, 
is  an  account  of  Newnton  in  North  Wiltfliire  ; where,  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  donation  of  a common  to  that  place,  by  King  Athclftan, 
and  of  a houfe  for  the  hayward^  the  following  ceremonies  were  ap- 
pointed ; “ Upon  every  Trinity  Sunday,  the  parilhioners  being  come 
to  the  door  of  the  hay  ward’s  houfe,  the  door  was  ftruclc  thrice  in  honour 
of  the  Holy  Trinity;  then  they  entered.  The  bell  was  rung;  after 
which,  filence  being  ordered,  they  read  their  prayers  aforefaid.  7'hen 
was  a ghirland  of  flowers  (about  the  year  1660  one  was  killed  ftriving 
to  take  away  the  ghirland)  made  upon  an  hoop,  brought  forth  by  a maid 
of  the  town  upon  her  neck  ; and  a young  man  (a  bachelor)  of  another 
parifli,  flrft  faluted  her  three  times,  in  honour  of  the  Trinity,  in  refpecSl 
of  God  the  Father,  Then  fhe  puts  the  ghirland  upon  his  neck,  and 
kiffes  him  three  times,  in  honour  of  the  Trinity,  particularly  God  the 
Son.  Then  he  puts  the  ghirland  on  her  neck  again,  and  kiffes  her 
three  times,  in  refpeiff  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  particularly  the  Holy 
Ghoft.  Then  he  takes  the  ghirland  from  her  neck,  and,  by  the  cuftom, 
muff  give  her  a penny  at  leaft,  which,  as  fancy  leads,  is  now  exceeded, 
as  IS.  6^.,  or  &c. 

“ The  method  of  giving  this  ghirland  is  from  houfe  to  houfe  annually, 
till  it  comes  round. 

“In  the  evening  every  commoner  fends  his  fupper  up  to  this  houfe, 
which  is  called  the  Eale  Houfe  ; and  having  before  laid  in  there  equally 
a ftock  of  malt  which  was  brewed  in  the  houfe,  they  fup  together,  and 
what  was  left  was  given  to  the  poor.”] 


Barnabas. 

[June  II.) 

IN  the  Churchwardens’  Account  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill,  London,  17 
and  ig  Edward  IV.,  the  following  entry  occurs  : 

'■'•Y ox  Kofe-garlondis  lVoodrove''-garlondis  on  St.  Barnebes’  Daye, 
xjr/.” 

And,  under  the  year  i486  : 

“ Item,  for  two  dofs’  di  bocse  garlands  for  preffes  and  clerks  on 
Saynt  Barnabe  daye,  jr.  y.d." 

[Under  1512  occurs;] 

“ Rec*’  of  the  gadryng  of  the  Maydens  on  St.  Barnabas’  Day, 
vji.  viij4” 


' Curll's  “ Mifcellanies,”  1714.. 

i.  e.  the  peilbn  that  looked  after  the  beads  that  fed  upon  the  common.] 

[’  Loudon,  quoted  in  Worceller’s  Di6f.,  fays  that  woodrofF  is  “ fuppofed  to  be 
a corruption  of  the  word  nvood-ronjoell,  the  whorls  of  leaves,  according  to  Turner, 
(who  feems  to  be  followed  by  Gerarde),  reprefenting  certain  kinds  of  ‘ rowelles  of 
fpores.’  The  common  name  (adds  Loudon,  ibid.)  of  plants  of  the  genus  afperula."") 
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And,  among  the  difburfements  of  1512,  we  have  : 

“ Rofe-garlands  and  Lavender,  St.  Barnabas,  ir.  vjV.” 

In  the  fame  Accounts,  for  1509,  is  the  following: 

“For  bred,  wine,  and  ale,  for  the  Singers  of  the  King’s  Chapel, 
and  for  the  Clarks  of  this  town,  on  St.  Barnabas,  ir.  iijc/.” 

Collinfon,^  fpeaking  of  Glaftonbury,  tells  us,  that,  “ befides  the  Holy 
Thorn,  there  grew  in  the  Abbey  Church-yard,  on  the  north  fide  of 
St.  Jofeph’s  Chapel,  a miraculous  Walnut  Tree,  which  never  budded 
forth  before  the  feaft  of  St.  Barnabas,  viz.  the  eleventh  of  June,  and  on 
that  very  day  fhot  forth  leaves,  and  flourilhed  like  its  ufual  fpecies.  This 
tree  is  gone,  and  in  the  place  thereof  Hands  a very  fine  Walnut-tree  of 
the  common  fort.  It  is  ftrange  to  fay  how  much  this  tree  was  fought 
after  by  the  credulous  ; and,  though  not  an  uncommon  Walnut,  Queen 
Anne,  King  James,  and  many  of  the  nobility  of  the  realm,  even  when 
the  times  of  monkifh  fuperftition  had  ceafed,  gave  large  fums  of  money 
for  fmall  cuttings  from  the  original.” 

[This  miraculous  tree  is  mentioned  in  the  metrical  Life  of  Jofeph 
of  Arimathea,  1520  : 

“ Great  meruaylles  men  may  fe  at  Glaftenbury 
One  of  a walnot  tree  that  there  doth  ftande 
In  the  holy  grounde  called  the  fcmetery 
Harde  by  y®  place  where  Kynge  Arthur  was  foude 
South  fro  lofephs  Chapell  it  is  walled  in  roude 
It  bereth  no  leaues  tyll  the  day  of  Saynt  Barnabe, 

And  than  that  tree  that  ftandeth  in  the  grounde 
Sproteth  his  leaues  as  fayre  as  any  other  tree.” 

According  to  the  old  ftyle,  this  was  Midfummer-day,  and  hence 
came  the  proverb  : 

“ Barnaby  bright,  Barnaby  bright, 

The  longeft  day,  and  the  Ihortelt  night.” 

Barnaby  bright  is  the  popular  name  of  the  lady-bird  in  fome  localities, 
probably  from  this  infeft  being  feen  more  at  this  feafon  of  the  year  than 
at  any  other.  For  two  other  curious  particulars  relative  to  this  day 
the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  “ Book  of  Days.”] 


[^t.  ;antl)onp  of  i&aoua. 


{June  13.) 

Bale,  in  his  “ Kynge  Johan,”  fays  : 

“ Lete  Saynt  Antonyes  hogge  he  had  in  fome  regarde.” 

There  is  an  early  notice  of  the  legend  of  St.  Anthonie  and  the  Pigs^ 
to  be  found  in  the  “ Book  of  Days”  under  January  17. 


Hilf.  of  Somerfetfhire,  vol.  ii.  p.  265. 
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In  the  “ Memoirs  of  Arthur  Wilfon,”  the  hiftorian  and  dramatift, 
written  by  himfelf,  the  eryfypelas  is  called  St.  Anthony's  fire.,  and  fuch 
continues  to  be  its  common,  or  vulgar  name  ; but  of  the  origin  of  the 
phrafe  I am  not  at  prefent  aware.  In  the  Cleveland  country,  the 
difeafe,  inftead  of  St.  Anthony' s fire.,  is  known  as  Wildfire.'- 

I'he  alleged  reafon  was  that  the  people  of  Dauphine,  cured  by  the 
Saint  of  this  complaint,  gave  it  that  name;  but  this  is  uncertain,  as  may 
be  fuppofed.  The  fadl  is,  however,  that  St,  Anthony  of  Padua  was 
not  the  hero  of  this  ftory  at  all,  but  his  namefake  of  Egypt,  who  lived 
in  the  third  century,  to  whom  the  editor  of  the  “ Book  of  Days  ” gives 
(wrongly)  the  ftory  of  the  pigs.] 


Mttus. 

{June  15.) 

[/^^N  St.  Vitus’s  Day,  the  Skinners’  Company,  accompanied  by 
girls  ftrewing  herbs  in  their  path,  and  by  the  blue-coat  boys 
placed  by  their  patronage  on  the  foundation  of  Chrift’s  Hofpital,  march 
in  proceflion  from  Dowgate-Hill,  where  their  hall  is,  to  St.  Antholin’s 
Church,  in  Watling  Street,  to  hear  fervice.  The  origin  of  this  cuftom 
does  not  feem  to  be  known,  but  it  is  ancient.] 

In  Buchlerus-  is  a paftage  which  feems  to  prove  that  St.  Vitus’s  Day 
was  [almoft]  equally  famous  for  rain  with  St.  Swithin’s.’ 

Googe  fays ; 

“ The  nexte  is  Vitus  tbdde  in  oyle,  before  whofe  ymage  faire 
Both  men  and  women  bringing  hennes  for  offring  do  repaire  : 

The  caufe  whereof  I doe  not  know,  I thinke,  for  fome  difeafe 
Which  he  is  thought  to  drive  away  from  fuch  as  him  do  pleafe."^ 


Corpu0  Cbnflt  5Daj>. 

June  14.) 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  Day,^  in  all  Roman  Catholic  countries,  is 
celebrated  with  mufic,  lights,  flowers  ftrewed  all  along  the 
ftreets,  their  richeft  tapeftries  hung  out  upon  the  walls,  &c.® 

[‘  Atkinfon’s  “ Cleveland  Glofl'ary,”  1868,  p.  575.] 

''  “ Sententiae  Rythmicas,”  p.  384. 

^ “ Lux  lacrata  Vito  fi  fit  pluviofa,  fequentes 
Triginta  facient  omne  madere  folum.” 

' “Tranfl.  of  Naogeorgus,”  fol.  54,  verfo.  See  a charm  againft  St.  Vitus’s 
Dance  in  Turner  on  the  “ Difeafes  of  the  Skin,”  p.  419. 

“ Fella  Anglo-Romana,”  p.  73. 

Naogeorgus  (“  Popifli  Kingd.”  tranll.  by  Googe,  1 570,  fol.  53  verfo)  defcribes 
at  fome  length  the  cuftoms  prevalent  in  his  day  in  Germany  on  Corpus  Chrifti  Day. 
His  account  is  not  entitled  to  a place  in  fuch  a work  as  the  prefent,  not  even  illuf- 
trating  indireftly  the  fubjefl  in  hand  to  any  important  extent.] 
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[In  the  Extracts  by  Davies  from  the  “ Records  of  York,”  18 
Edward  IV.,  are  two  entries  relative  to  the  performance  of  the  Corpus 
Chrifti  play  at  York  in  that  year ; 

“ And  paid  for  a banner  of  Thomas  Gaunt,  for  the  Corpus  Chrifti 
play,  at  the  inn  of  Henry  Watfon,  d,d. 

“ And  paid  Margaret,  the  iempftrefs,  for  the  repair  of  the  banners 
of  the  Corpus  Chrifti  play,  3^/.” 

Mr.  Davies'  obferves  : “We  poflefs  no  authentic  information  of 
the  time,  when  the  obfervance  of  the  feftival  was  firft  introduced  into 
England.  The  Chronicle  of  Sprott,  which  notices  its  inftitution  by 
Pope  Urban  IV.,whofe  pontificate  commenced  in  1261,  records  ‘the 
confirmation  of  the  feftival  of  Corpus  Chrifti,’  in  the  year  1318  ; and, 
perhaps,  during  this  interval,  it  was  tranfplanted  from  Italy  into  other 
parts  of  the  Chriftian  world.  ...  In  the  year  1313,  Philip  the  Fair 
gave,  in  Paris,  one  of  the  moft  fumptuous  fetes  that  had  been  feen  for 
a long  time  in  France.  The  King  of  England,  Edward  II.,  was  in- 
vited expreffly,  and  crofted  the  fea  with  his  Queen  Ifabella,  and  a 
fplendid  train  of  nobility.  . , In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  was  written 
the  miracle  play  of  the  ‘ Harrowing  of  Hell,’  the  earlieft  dramatic 
compofition  hitherto  difcovered  in  the  Englifh  language.  It  feems, 
therefore,  not  improbable  that  the  celebration  of  the  Corpus  Chrifti 
feftival  on  its  firft  introdu£Iion  into  this  country  was  accompanied  by 
the  exhibition  of  pageant  plays  produced  by  the  feveral  companies, 
into  which  the  tradefmen  and  artizans  of  cities  and  towns  were  then 
incorporated.” 

The  following  account  of  theexpenfes  incurred  at  York,  18  Edward 
IV.,  for  this  feaft  is  taken  from  Davies  : 

“ And'in  expenfes  incurred  this  year  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
many  others  of  the  Council  of  the  Chamber  at  the  Feaft  of  Corpus 
Chrifti,  feeing  and  direcSling  the  play  in  the  houfe  of  Nicholas  Bewick, 
according  to  cuJlo?n^  together  with  40J.  4^.  paid  for  red  and  white  wine, 
given  and  fent  to  knights,  ladies,  gentlemen,  and  nobles  then  being 
within  the  city  ; and  alfo  9^.  paid  for  the  rent  of  the  chamber,  and  3^.  \d. 
paid  to  one  preaching  and  delivering  a fermon  on  the  morrow  of  the 
faid  feaft,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  after  the  cele- 
bration of  the  proceflion,  according  to  the  like  cuftom. 

. £4.  i8t.  lid.” 

In  the  Municipal  Records  of  York,  there  are  veftiges  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  Corpus  Chrifti  Play  in  that  city  as  far  back  as  1388, 
and  from  a fragment  of  the  Chamberlains’  Account  for  1397  which  is 
extant,  we  learn  that  in  the  latter  year  the  king  was  prefent  at  the 
/petftacle ; but  from  the  general  tenor  of  later  entries  among  the 
archives,  there  can  be  no  queftion,  that  the  praiftice  was  of  far  higher 
antiquity  than  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Mr.  Davies,  who  enters  into 
long  details  on  this  fubje£t,  fays  : “ The  Corporation  took  great  pains  to 
render  the  exhibition  acceptable  to  their  royal  vifitor.  Barriers  were 


[‘  Extiaffs  from  the  Records  of  York,  1843,  “ Appendix,”  p.  228-9.] 
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erected  for  the  king’s  accommodation  ; the  pageant  was  repaired,  and 
newly  painted  ; four  new  fcenes  and  a new  banner  were  provided  ; the 
players  and  the  city  minftrels  were  paid  additional  rewards  ; and  the 
minftrels  of  the  king  and  his  fuite,  who  probably  took  part  in  the  per- 
formances, received  a liberal  gratuity.”  * 

In  the  Churchwardens’  and  Chamberlains’  Accounts  at  Kingfton,- 
[occur  thefe  entries  ;] 

£.  s.  d. 

“ 21  Hen.  VII.  Mem.  That  we,  Adam  Backhous  and 

Harry  Nycol,  amountyd  of  a Play  . . .400 

“ 27  Hen.  VII.  Paid  iov  pack-thred  on  Corpus  Chrifti 

day  . . ......  o o I 

“ This,”  Lyfons  [obferves,]  “ was  probably  ufed  for  hanging  the 
pageants,  containing  the  Hiftory  of  our  Saviour,  which  were  exhibited 
on  this  day,  and  explained  by  the  Mendicant  Friars.”^ 

In  the  fame  Accounts  for  St.  Mary  at  Hill,  London,  17  and  19 
Edw.  IV.,  the  following  entry  occurs  : 

“ Garlands  on  Corpus  Chrifti  Day,  x**.” 

I find  alfo  among  the  Church  difburfements,  “ For  four  (fix,  or 
eight)  men  bearing  torches  about  the  parifh  ” on  this  Day,  payments 
of  id.  each. 

Among  the  fame  Accounts,  for  the  19  and  20  Edw.  IV.,  we  have  : 
“For  flaggs  and  garlondis,  and  pak-thredde  for  the  torches,  upon 
Corpus  Chrifti  Day,  and  for  fix  men  to  here  the  faid  torches,  iiijr.  \\]d." 
And  in  1485,  “ For  the  hire  of  the  garments  for  pageants,  ir.  viijc/.” 
Rofe-garlands  on  Corpus  Chrifti  Day  are  alfo  mentioned  under  1524 
and  1525,  in  the  Accounts  of  St.  Martin  Outwich.'*’ 

[In  “John  Bon  and  Maft  Perfon  (1548),  the  parfon  commends 
John  for  leaving  his  work  early  in  order  to  attend  the  celebration  of 
Corpus  Chrifti,  for,  fays  he, 

“ — Surely  fome  ther  be  wyl  go  to  ploughe  an  carte, 

And  fet  not  by  thys  holy  Corpus  Chrifti  even. 

'John.  They  aer  the  more  to  blame,  I fwere  by  faynt  Steuen, 

But  tell  me,  malt  Perfon,  one  thing,  and  you  can  ; 

What  Saynt  is  Copfi  Curfty,  a man  or  a woman  ?”] 


['  Extr.  from  “York  Records,”  1 843,  App.  23 1 . The  only  known  MS.  of  the 
York  Myfteries  was  fold  at  the  difperfion  of  the  contents  of  Strawberry  Hill  in  1842  j 
it  is  now  in  the  polfefTion  of  the  Earl  of  Aftiburnham.] 

^ Lyfons’  “ Environs,”  vol.  i.  p.  229. 

P See  “ Ludus  Coventrias  ; A Colleftion  of  Myfteries,  formerly  reprefented  at 
Coventry  on  the  Feaft  of  Corpus  Chrifti.”  Edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  Efq,,  1841, 
8vo.  Further  information  on  the  fubjeft  maybe  found  in  Mr.  Halliwell’s  intro- 
duftion,  in  “ Collier’s  Dramatic  Hiftory,”  1831,  and  in  Sharp’s  “ Difl'ertation  on 
the  Coventry  Plays,”  1825.] 

■'  In  North  Wales,  at  Llanafaph,  there  is  a cuftom  of  ftrewing  green  herbs  and 
flowers  at  the  doors  of  houfes  on  Corpus  Chrifti  Eve. — Pennant. 
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SUMMER  SOLSTICE. 

SPiDfummer  Cije. 

Vigil  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

The  Pagan  Rites  of  this  Feftival  at  the  Summer  Solftice,  may  be 
confidered  as  a counterpart  of  thofe  ufed  at  the  Winter  Solftice 
at  Yule-tide.  There  is  one  thing  that  feems  to  prove  this  beyond  the 
poffibility  of  a doubt.  In  the  old  Runic  Fafti,  as  will  be  fhown  elfe- 
wbere,  a Wheel  was  ufed  to  denote  the  Feftival  of  Chriftmas.  This 
Wheel  is  common  to  both  feftivities.  Thus  Durandus,  fpeaking  of 
the  Rites  of  the  Feaft  of  St.  John  Baptift,i  informs  us  of  this  curious 
circumftance,  that  in  fome  places  they  roll  a wheel  about  to  fignify 
that  the  Sun,  then  occupying  the  higheft  place  in  the  Zodiac,  is  begin- 
ning to  defcend ; and  in  the  amplified  account  of  thefe  ceremonies 
given  by  Naogeorgus,  we  read  that  this  wheel  was  taken  up  to  the 
top  of  a mountain  and  rolled  down  from  thence  ; and  that,  as  it  had 
previoufly  been  covered  with  ftraw,  twifted  about  it  and  fet  on  fire,  it 
appeared  at  a diftance  as  if  the  fun  had  been  falling  from  the  ftcy.  And 
he  further  obferves,  that  the  people  imagine  that  all  their  ill-luck  rolls 
away  from  them  together  with  this  wheel.* 

Leaping  over  the  fires  is  mentioned  among  the  fuperftitious  rites  ufed 
at  the  Palilia  in  Ovid’s  Fafti.®  The  Palilia  were  feafts  inftituted  in 
honour  of  Pales,  the  goddefs  of  ftiepherds  (though  Varro  makes  Pales 
mafculine),  on  the  Calends  of  May.  In  order  to  drive  away  wolves 
from  the  folds,  and  diftempers  from  the  cattle,  the  ftiepherds  on  this 
day  kindled  feveral  heaps  of  ftraw  in  their  fields,  which  they  leaped 
over. 

Douce  fays  he  does  not  know  whether  Fraunce  in  the  following 
pafl'age  from  his  “ Countefte  of  Pembrokes  Ivy  Churcb,”  1591, 
alludes  to  the  Midfummer  Eve  Fires  : — 

“ O moft  mighty  Pales,  which  ftil  bar’ll  love  to  the  country 
And  poore  countrey  folk,  haft  thou  forgotten  Amyntas  ? 

Now,  when  as  other  gods  have  all  forfaken  Amyntas? 


‘ “ Rotam  quoque  hoc  die  in  quibufdam  locis  volvunt,  ad  fignificandum  quod 
Sol  altiflimum  tunc  locum  in  Ccelo  occupet,  et  defcendere  incipiat  in  Zodiaco.” 
Harl.  MS.  2345  [on  vellum],  Art.  100,  is  an  Account  of  the  Rites  of  St.  John 
Baptift’s  Eve,  in  which  the  Wheel  is  alfo  mentioned. 

“ Popifli  Kingdome,”  tranfl.  by  Googe,  1570,  fob  54  wr/o.] 

® “ Moxque  per  ardentes  ftipulae  crepitantis  acervos 
Trajicias  celeri  ftrenua  membra  pede.” 


1 70  Simimer  So  I /i  ice. 

Thou  on  whole  Feaft-day  Bonfires  were  made  by  Amyntas, 

And  qiiyte  leapt  over  by  the  bouncing  dauncer  Amyntas? 

Thou,  tor  whole  Feaft-dayes  great  cakes  ordayned  Amyntas, 

Supping  mylk  with  cakes,  and  calling  mylk  to  the  Bonefyre  ? ” 

[He  evidently  had  in  his  mind  the  ancient  worfliip  of  Pales,  the 
patronefs  of  fliepherds,  to  which  Ovid  refers  in  the  palTage  juft  cited. 

There  is  a very  plaufible  fuggeftion  to  be  drawn  from  a paftage  in 
Durandus  O it  is  that  thefe  fires  had  to  fome  extent  their  origin  in  the 
neceftity  for  an  annual  fumigation  of  the  atmofphere,  wells,  fprings, 
dec.  The  popular  belief  was  that  at  this  feafon  noxious  ferpeats  in- 
fedfed  the  air  and  the  water.] 

The  reader  will  join  with  me  in  thinking  the  following  extradl  from 
the  Homily  “ De  Fefto  Sandli  Johannis  Baptiftas”  a pleafant  piece  of 
abfurdity  : — 

“ In  worftiyp  of  Saint  Johan  the  people  waked  at  home,  and  made 
three  maner  of  fyres  : one  was  dene  bones,  and  noo  woode,  and  that 
is  called  a Bone  Fyre  ; another  is  dene  woode,  and  no  bones,  and 
that  is  called  a Wode  Fyre,  for  people  to  fit  and  wake  therby  ; the 
thirde  is  made  of  wode  and  bones,  and  it  is  callyd  Saynt  Johannys 
fyre.  The  firft  fyre,  as  a great  clerke  Johan  Belleth  telleth  he  was 
in  a certayne  countrey,  fo  in  the  countrey  there  was  foo  greate  hete 
the  which  caufid  that  dragons  to  go  togyther  in  tokenynge  that  Johan 
dyed  in  brennynge  love  and  charyte  to  God  and  man,  and  they  that 
dye  in  charyte  fhall  have  parte  of  all  good  prayers,  and  they  that  do 
not,  fhall  never  be  faved.  Then  as  thefe  dragons  flewe  in  th’  ayre  they 
fhed  down  to  that  water  froth  of  ther  kynde,  and  fo  envenymed  the 
waters,  and  caufed  moche  people  for  to  take  theyr  deth  therby,  and 
many  dyverfe  lykenefle.  Wyfe  clerkes  knoweth  well  that  dragons  hate 
nothyng  more  than  the  ftenche  of  brennynge  bones,  and  therefore 
they  gaderyd  as  many  as  they  mighte  fynde,  and  brent  them  ; and  fo 
with  the  ftenche  thereof  they  drove  away  the  dragons,  and  fo  they 
were  brought  out  of  greete  dyfeafe. 

The  feconde  fyre  was  made  of  woode,  for  that  wyi  brenne  lyght, 
and  wyll  be  feen  farre.  For  it  is  the  chefe  of  fyre  to  be  feen  farre, 
and  betokennynge  that  Saynt  Johan  was  a lanterne  of  lyght  to  the 
people.  Alfo  the  people  made  blafes  of  fyre  for  that  they  fhulde  be 
feene  farre,  and  fpecyally  in  the  nyght,  in  token  of  St.  Johans  having 
been  feen  from  far  in  the  fpirit  by  Jeremiah.  The  third  fyre  of  bones 
betokenneth  Johans  martyrdome,  for  hys  bones  were  brente,  and 
how  ye  fhall  here.”  The  Homilift  accounts  for  this  by  telling  us 
that  after  John’s  difciples  had  buried  his  body,  it  lay  till  Julian,  the 
apoftate  Emperor,  came  that  way,  and  caufed  them  to  be  taken  up 
and  burnt,  “ and  to  cafte  the  afhes  in  the  wynde,  hopynge  that  he 


‘ “ Rationale,”  vol.  vii.  p.  14;  alfo  Belithus  in  eodem  Fejlo.  [Mr.  Brand  has 
here,  with  his  ufual  difeuriivenefs,  introduced  an  enormous  mafs  of  learning  on 
the  lubjefl  of  Dragons,  which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter  in 
hand.  He  feems  to  have  confounded  the  dragons  of  popular  fuperftition  with 
thofe  which  the  parilli  authorities  charged  for  in  their  accounts  on  feftive  occafions.] 
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fliuld  never  ryfe  again  to  lyfe.”  [Cleland,  in  his  “ Inftitution  of  a 
Young  Nobleman,”  1607,  very  aptly  calls  thefe  obfervances  “ follies 
al  forged  by  the  infernal  Cyclops  and  Plutoes  feruants.”]  ^ 

Bourne  tells  us,  that  it  was  the  cuftom  in  his  time,  in  the  North 
of  England,  chiefly  in  country  villages,  for  old  and  young  people  to 
meet  together  and  be  merry  over  a large  fire,  which  was  made  for  that 
purpofe  in  the  open  Ifreet.  This,  of  whatever  materials  it  confifted, 
was  called  a BonefireP 

Over  and  about  this  fire  they  frequently  leap,  and  play  at  various 
games,  fuch  as  running,  wreflling,  dancing,  &c.  ; this,  however,  is 
generally  confined  to  the  younger  Tort ; for  the  old  ones,  for  the  moft 
part,  fit  by  as  fpedlators  only  of  the  vagaries  of  thofe  who  compofe  the 

“ Lafciva  decentius  stas,” 

and  enjoy  themfelves  over  their  bottle,  which  they  do  not  quit  till 
midnight,  and  fometimes  till  Cock-crow  the  next  morning.^ 

Borlafe  ^ [fays  fenfibly]  : “ Of  the  fires  we  kindle  in  many  parts  of 
England,  at  fome  ftated  times  of  the  year,  we  know  not  certainly  the 
rife,  reafon,  oroccafion,  but  they  may  probably  be  reckoned  among  the 
relicks  of  the  Druid  fuperftitious  Fires.  In  Cornwall,  the  feflival 
Fires,  called  Bonfires,  are  kindled  on  the  Eve  of  St.  John  Baptift  and 
St.  Peter’s  Day;  and  Midfummer  is  thence,  in  the  Cornifh  tongue, 
called  ‘ Goluan,’  which  fignifies  both  light  and  rejoicing.  At  thefe 
Fires  the  Cornifti  attend  with  lighted  torches,  tarr’d  and  pitch’d  at  the 
end,  and  make  their  perambulations  round  their  Fires,  and  go  from 


‘ “ Antiq.  Vulg.’’  chap,  xxvii.  Hickes  defines  a Bonefire  to  be  a feftive  or  trium- 
phant fire.  In  the  Iflandic  language,  he  fays,  Baal  fignifies  a burning.  In  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  Bael-pyp,  by  a change  of  letters  of  the  lame  organ,  is  made  Baen- 
pyp,  whence  our  Bone-fire. 

In  the  Tinmouth  MS.  cited  fo  often  in  the  Hiftory  of  Newcaftle,  “ Boon-er,” 
and  “ Boen-Harow,”  occur  for  ploughing  and  ha'Towing  gratis,  or  by  gift. 
There  is  a palTage  alfo,  much  to  our  purpofe,  in  Alliton’s  Tranllation  of  Au- 
banus,  p.  ziz.  “ Common  Fires  (or  as  we  call  them  heere  in  England  Bone-fires.)” 
I am,  therefore,  ftrongly  inclined  to  think  that  Bonefire  means  a Contribution- 
fire,  that  is,  a fire  to  which  every  one  in  the  neighbourhood  contributes  a certain 
portion  of  materials.  The  contributed  Ploughing  Days  in  Northumberland  are 
called  “ Bone-dargs.”  See  alfo  a Letter  from  Pegge  in  the  “ Gent.  Mag.”  for 
1774,  P-  3)5-  . . 

^ Lemnius,  in  his  “Treatife  de  Occultis  Naturae  Miraculis,”  lib.  iii.  cap.  8, 
[remarks  upon  the  enthufiafm  with  which  the  ceremonies  peculiar  to  St.  John’s  Day 
were  obferved,  not  only  by  the  Jews  and  Chriftians,  but  by  the  Moors  and  other 
peoples  not  profelTmg  Chriftianity.] 

^ “ Antiquities  of  Cornwall,”  p.  130.  In  Newton’s  “ Obfervations  upon  the 
Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypfe  of  St.  John,”  the  author  obferves,  that 
“ the  Heathens  were  delighted  with  the  Feftivals  of  their  gods,  and  unwilling  to 
part  with  thofe  ceremonies  ; therefore  Gregory,  Billiop  of  Neo-Caefarea,  in  Pontus, 
to  facilitate  their  converfion,  inftituted  annual  Feftivals  to  the  Saints  and  Martyrs: 
hence  the  keeping  of  Chriftmas  with  ivy,  feafting,  plays,  and  fports,  came  in  the 
room  of  the  Bacchanalia  and  Saturnalia ; the  celebrating  May  Day  with  flowers, 
in  the  room  of  the  Floralia  ; and  the  Feftivals  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  John  the  Baptiji, 
and  divers  of  the  Apoftles,  in  the  room  of  the  folemnities  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sun 
into  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  in  the  old  Julian  Calendar.” — Gent.  Mag.  for  1733. 
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village  to  village  carrying  their  torches  before  them,  and  this  is  cer- 
tainly the  remains  of  the  Druid  fuperftition,  for  ‘ faces  praeferre,’  to 
carry  lighted  torches,  was  reckoned  a kind  of  Gentilifm,  and  as  fuch 
particularly  prohibited  by  the  Gallick  Councils  : they  were  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  ‘ accenfores  facularum,’  and  thought  to  facrifice  to  the 
devil,  and  to  deferve  capital  punifhment.” 

In  Ireland,  “on  the  Eves  of  St.  John  Baptift  and  St.  Peter,  they 
always  have  in  every  town  a Bonfire  late  in  the  evenings,  and  carry 
about  bundles  of  reeds  faft  tied  and  fired  ; thefe  being  dry,  will  laft 
long,  and  flame  better  than  a torch,  and  be  a pleafing  divertive  pro- 
fpect  to  the  diftant  beholder  ; a Ifranger  would  go  near  to  imagine  the 
whole  country  was  on  fire.”  * 

Another  writer-  fays  : “ On  Midfummer’s  Eve,  every  eminence, 
near  which  is  a habitation,  blazes  with  Bonfires  ; and  round  thefe  they 
carry  numerous  torches,  fhouting  and  dancing,  which  affords  a beau- 
tiful fight,  and  at  the  fame  time  confirms  the  obfervation  of  Scaliger.'* 
“ I have  however  heard  it  lamented  that  the  alteration  of  the  llyle 
had  fpoiled  thefe  exhibitions  ; for  the  Roman  Catholics  light  their 
Fires  by  the  new  ftyle,  as  the  corredfion  originated  from  a pope  ; and 
for  that  very  fame  reafon  the  Proteftants  adhere  to  the  old.” 

“ I was  fo  fortunate,”  [fiiys  a Skye  correfpondent  of  the  “ Gent. 
Mag.”  for  February,  1795,]  “ in  the  fummer  of  1782,  as  to  have  my 
curiofity  gratified  by  a fight  of  this  ceremony  to  a very  great  extent  of 
country.  At  the  houfe  where  I was  entertained,  it  was  told  me  that 
we  fhould  fee  at  midnight  the  moff  fingular  fight  in  Ireland,  which  was 
the  lighting  of  Fires  in  honour  of  the  Sun.  Accordingly,  exafUy  at 
midnight,  the  Fires  began  to  appear  : and  taking  the  advantage  of 
going  up  to  the  leads  of  the  houfe,  which  had  a widely  extended  view, 
I faw  on  a radius  of  thirty  miles,  all  around,  the  Fires  burning  on 
every  eminence  which  the  country  aftbrded.  I had  a farther  fatisfadtion 
in  learning,  from  undoubted  authority,  that  the  people  danced  round 
the  Fires.,  and  at  the  clofe  went  through  thefe  fires,  and  made  their 
fons  and  daughters,  together  with  their  cattle,  pafs  through  the  Fire  ; 
and  the  whole  was  condudled  with  religious  folemnity.”^ 

In  Browne’s  “ Shepheards  Pipe,”  1614,  occur  the  following 
lines  : — 

“Neddy,  that  was  wont  to  make 
Such  great  feafting  at  the  wake, 

And  the  bleffing-fire — ” 


‘ Piers’  “ Defcription  of  Weftmeath,”  1682,  apud  Vallancey. 

2 “ Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland,”  p.  23a. 

^ “ En  Irelande,  ils  fontquafi  tons  papiftes,  mais  c’eft  Papaute  meflee  de  Pagan- 
ifine,  comme  partout.”  [The  writer  in  the  “ Gent.  Mag.”  for  Feb.  1795,  attributes 
the  Irifli  worfliip  of  the  Sun  and  Fire  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  have  artfully 
yielded  to  the  fuperllitions  of  the  natives,  in  order  to  gain  and  keep  up  an  eftablifh- 
ment,  grafting  Chriftianity  upon  Pagan  rites.  The  chief  feflival  in  honour  of  the 
Sun  and  Fire  is  upon  the  21ft  of  June,  when  the  Sun  arrives  at  the  fummer  folftice, 
or  rather  begins  its  retrograde  motion. 

* Sec  alfo  “The  Comical  Pilgrim’s  Pilgrimage  into  Ireland,”  1723,  p.  92. 
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with  a [marginal]  note  upon  blejjing  Fire  [by  the  author]  informing  us 
that  “ the  Midfummer  fires  are  tearmed  fo  in  the  Weft  parts  of  Eng- 
land.” 

Stow  in  his  “ Survey,”  tells  us,  “ that,  on  the  vigil  of  St.  John 
Baptift,  every  man’s  door  being  ftiadowed  with  green  birch,i  long 
fennel,  St.  John’s  wort,"  orpin,  white  lilies,  and  fuch  like,  garniftied 
upon  with  garlands  of  beautiful  flowers,  had  alfo  lamps  of  glafs,  with 
oil  burning  in  them  all  the  night.  Some,”  he  adds,  “ hung  out 
branches  of  iron,  curioufly  wrought,  containing  hundreds  of  lamps 
lighted  at  once.” 

[Speaking  of  the  Cleveland  word  Bally-bleeze  (a  bonfire),  in  his  Glof- 
fary  of  that  dialed!:,  1868,  Mr.  Atkinfon  remarks  : “ It  need  fcarcely 
be  added  that  any  alTumption  of  an  etymological  connedlion  between 
the  name  Baal  znd  this  word  Bally-bleeze  muft  be  groundlefs.  Even 
in  the  Gaelic  form  baltein^  while  tein  is  equivalent  to  our  Bleeze,  Dan. 
blyjje^  Sw.  blofs,  &c.,  I doubt  if  bal  be  radically  diftindt  from  E.  bale^ 
Sw.  bal^  See.  In  other  words,  I do  not  for  a moment  fuppofe  that 
the  worftiip  of  Baal.,  any  more  than  that  of  Balder,  or  Apollo,  or 
Phoebus,  confidered  as  perfons  with  diftindl  ethnic  names,  was  in- 
tended in  thefe  bale-fires.  It  was  the  worftiip  of  the  Sun-god  fimply, 
and  his  name  not  even  hinted  at  in  that  of  the  fire-rites  involved.”] 

Lemnius  remarks,  that  the  Low  Dutch  have  a proverb,  that  “ when 
men  have  palTed  a troublefome  night’s  reft,  and  could  not  fleep  at  all, 
they  fay.  We  have  pafled  St.  John  Baptift’s  Night;  that  is,  we  have 
not  taken  any  fleep,  but  watched  all  night ; and  not  only  fo,  but  we 
have  been  in  great  troubles,  noyfes,  clamours,  and  ftirs,  that  have 
held  us  waking.”  “ Some,”  he  previoufly  obferves,  “ by  a fuperfti- 
tion  of  the  Gentiles,  fall  down  before  his  image,  and  hope  to  be  thus 
freed  from  the  epileps  ; and  they  are  further  perfuaded,  that  if  they  can 
but  gently  go  unto  this  Saint’s  ftirine,  and  not  cry  out  diforderly,  or 
hollow  like  madmen  when  they  go,  then  they  ftiall  be  a whole  year 
free  from  this  difeafe  ; but  if  they  attempt  to  bite  with  their  teeth  the 
Saint’s  head  they  go  to  kifle,  and  to  revile  him,  then  they  ftiall  be 
troubled  with  this  difeafe  every  month,  which  commonly  comes  with 
the  courfe  of  the  moon,  yet  extream  juglings  and  frauds  are  wont  to 
be  concealed  under  this  matter.”  -’ 

[In  “Perth  AlTembly,”  1619,  the  writer  fpeaks  of  the  Midfummer 
Fires,  and  cites  Bellarmine  and  Scaliger  for  them.  The  former 
fays  : “Fire  is  accuftomed  to  be  kindled  tor  the  fignifying  of  joy,  even 
in  profane  things,  and  Scaliger  has  this  remark,  that  “ the  candles  and 
torches  lighted  on  Midfummer  Eve  are  the  foofteps  of  antient  Gen- 
tilifm.” *  * 


‘ Churchwardens’  Accounts  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill,  17  and  19  Ed.  IV. 

‘ Pennant  informs  us,  that  in  Wales  “ they  have  the  cultom  of  flicking  St. 
John’s  wort  over  the  doors  on  the  eve  of  St.  John  Baptifl.” 

^ Englifli  Tranfl  , 1658,  p.  28. 

* [Bellarmine,  “ De  Reliquiis,”  c.  4;  Scaliger,  “ De  Emendat.  Tempor.”  lib. 
vii.  p.  713.] 
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Among  the  Privy  Purfe  Expenfes  of  Henry  VII.  we  have,  under 
date  of  June  23,  1493  : “To  the  makyng  of  the  bonefuyr  on  Midde- 
fomer  Eve,  lor.” 

In  the  Privy  Purfe  Expenfes  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  1502,  there 
is  the  following  entry  : “ Itm.,  the  xxviijth  day  of  Juyn,  to  thegromes 
and  pages  of  the  halle  for  making  bonefyres  upon  the  evyns  of  Sain£l 
John  Baptift  and  Saint  Peter,  5t.” 

Pecock,  in  his  “ Reprellor  of  over  much  Blaming  of  the  Clergy,” 
refers  to  the  cuftom  which  held  in  London  on  the  Eve  of  St.  John 
the  Baptift,  of  decorating  the  houfes  with  flowers.  “ Certis,”  fays 
he,  “ thouy  Crift  and  his  Apoftlis  weren  now  lyvyng  at  Londoun,  and 
wolden  bringe  fo  as  is  now  feid  braunchh fro  Bifchopls  wode  and fiouris 
fro  the  feeld  into  Londoun,  and  wolden  delyvere  to  men  that  thei 
make  there  with  her  houfts  gay^  into  remembraunce  of  Seint  Johan 
Baptijif  &c. 

In  the  play  of  “ Sir  Thomas  More,”  {circa  1590),  Doll  Wil- 
liamfon  is  made  to  fay  ; “ I,  for  we  maye  as  well  make  bonefiers  on 
Maye  daye  as  at  midfommer.” 

I'orreblanca,  in  his  “ Demonology,”  has  a pafTage,  in  which  he  tells 
us  how  the  ancients  were  accuftomed  to  pafs  their  children  of  both 
fexes  through  the  fire  for  the  fake  of  fecuring  them  a profperous  and 
fortunate  lot,  and  he  adds  that  the  Germans  imitated  this  profane 
ufage  in  their  Midfummer  pyres  in  honour  of  the  anniverfary  of  St. 
John’s  Day.  He,  too,  cites,  among  others,  Ovid,  where  the  poet 
fays  ; — 

“ Certe  egotranfilii  pofitaster  in  online  flammas.”] 

Coles,  in  his  “ Adam  in  Eden,”  fpeaking  of  the  birch-tree,  fays  ; 
“ I remember  once,  as  I rid  through  Little  Brickhill  in  Buckingham- 
fhire,  which  is  a town  ftanding  upon  the  London  road,  between  Dun- 
ftable  and  Stony-Stratford,  every  figne-poft  in  the  towne  almoft  was 
bedecked  with  green  birch.”  This  had  been  done,  no  doubt,  on 
account  of  Midflimmer  Eve. 

In  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts  of  St.  Martin  Outwich  we 
have  : “ 1524.  Payde  for  byrche  and  bromes  at  Mydfom'',  Ijd.” 
“ 1525.  Payde  for  Byrch  and  Bromes  at  Mydfom^  iijrf.” 

In  Dekker’s  “ Wonderful  Yeare,”  1603,  fignat.  B.  we  read,  “ Olive- 
trees  (which  grow  no  where  but  in  tbe  Garden  of  Peace)  ftood  (as 
common  as  Beech  does  at  Midfomer)  at  every  mans  doore.” 

Morefin  appears  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  cuftom  of  leaping 
over  thefe  fires  is  a veftige  ot  the  ordeal,  where  to  be  able  to  pafs 
through  fires  with  fafety  was  held  to  be  an  indication  of  innocence.' 
To  ftrengthen  tbe  probability  of  this  conjetfture,  we  may  obferve  that 
not  only  tbe  young  and  vigorous,  but  even  thofe  of  grave  cbaracfters 
ufed  to  leap  over  them,  and  there  was  an  interdidfion  of  ecclefiaftical 


Papatus,  pp.  61.  72. 
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authority  to  deter  clergymen  from  this  fuperftitious  inftance  of 
agility.^ 

In  the  ‘‘Traite  des  Superftitions  ” we  read  : [“  Whoever  defires  to 
know  the  colour  of  his  future  wife’s  hair  has  only  to  walk  three  times 
round  the  fire  of  St.  John,  and  when  the  fire  is  half-extinguifhed  he 
muft  take  a brand,  let  it  go  out,  and  then  put  it  under  his  pillow,  and 
the  next  morning  he  will  find  encircling  it  threads  of  hair  of  the  defired 
colour.  But  this  muft  be  done  with  the  eyes  fhut.”*] 

Shaw,  in  his  Account  of  Elgin  and  the  Shire  of  Murray,'^  tells 
us,  “ that  in  the  middle  of  June,  farmers  go  round  their  corn  with 
burning  torches,  in  memory  of  the  Cerealia.” 

Every  Engliftiman  has  heard  of  the  “ Dance  round  our  coal  fire,” 
which  receives  illuftration  from  the  probably  ancient  pracftice  of 
dancing  round  the  fires  in  our  Inns  of  Court  (and  perhaps  other  halls 
in  great  men’s  houfes).  This  pradlice  was  ftill  in  i733obferved  at  an 
entertainment  at  the  Inner  Temple  Hall,  on  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot 
taking  leave  of  the  houfe,  when  the  Mafter  of  the  Revels  took  the 
Chancellor  by  the  hand,  and  he,  Mr.  Page  ; who,  with  the  Judges, 
Serjeants,  and  Benchers,  danced  round  the  coal  fire,  according  to  the 
old  ceremony,  three  times,  and  all  the  times  the  antient  fong,  with 
mufic,  was  fung  by  a man  in  a Bar  gown.^ 

The  [third]  Council  of  Conftantinople,  A.  d.  680,  by  its  65th 
canon,'  has  the  following  interdidlion  : “ Thofe  Bonefires  that  are 
kindled  by  certaine  people  on  New  Moones  before  their  (hops  and 
houfes,  over  which  alfo  they  ufe  ridiculoufly  and  fooliftily  toleape,  by  a 
certaine  antient  cuftome,  we  command  them  from  henceforth  to  ceafe. 
Whoever  therefore  ftiall  doe  any  fuch  thing;  if  he  be  a Clergyman, 
let  him  be  depofed  ; if  a layman,  let  him  be  excommunicated.  For, 
in  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Kings,  it  is  thus  written  : ‘And  ManalTeh 
built  an  altar  to  all  the  hoaft  of  heaven,  in  the  two  courts  of  the 
Lord’s  houfe,  and  made  his  children  to  pafle  through  the  Fire,’  &c.” 


* [Mr.  Brand  faw  in  the  pofleffion  of]  Douce  a French  print,  entitled  “ L’efte  le 
Feu  de  la  St.  Jean,”  from  the  hand  of  Mariette.  In  the  centre  was  the  fire  made 
of  wood  piled  up  very  regularly,  and  having  a tree  ftuck.  up  in  the  midll  of  it. 
Young  men  and  women  were  reprefented  dancing  round  it  hand  in  hand.  Herbs 
were  (tuck  in  their  hats  and  caps,  and  garlands  of  the  fame  furrounded  their  waifts, 
or  were  flung  acrofs  their  Ihoulders.  A boy  was  reprelented  carrying  a large  bough 
of  a tree.  Several  fpeffators  were  looking  on.  The  following  lines  were  at  the 
bottom  : — 

“ Que  de  Feux  bruians  dans  les  airs  ! 

Qii'ils  font  une  douce  harmonie  ! 

Redoublons  cette  melodie 

Par  nos  dances,  par  nos  concerts  !” 

’ Tom.  iii.  p.  455.  [We  are  further  told  that,  where  there  is  a widow  or  a 
marriageable  girl  in  a houfe,  it  is  neceflary  to  be  very  careful  not  to  remove  the 
brands,  as  this  drives  away  lovers.] 

’ Appendix  No.  II,  to  Pennant’s  “ Tour  in  Scotland,”  vol.  ii.  p.  453. 

‘ See  Wynne’s  “ Eunomu.s,”  vol.  iv.  p.  107.  This  dance  is  ridiculed  in  the 
dance  in  the  ( Duke  of  Buckingham’s  play  of  the]  “ Rehearfal.” 

' Cited  by  Prynne,  in  his  “ Hillriomaftix,”  1633,  p.  585. 
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Prynne  obferves  upon  this  : “ Bonefires  therefore  had  their  original 
from  this  idolatrous  cuftome,  as  this  Generali  Councell  hath  defined  ; 
therefore  all  Chriftians  fliould  avoid  them.”  And  the  Synodus  Fran- 
cica  under  Pope  Zachary,  a.  d.  742,  inhibits  “ thofe  facrilegious  Fires 
which  they  call  Nedfri  (or  Bonefires),  and  all  other  obfervations  of  the 
Pagans  whatfoever.” 

“ Leaping  o’er  a Midfummer  Bonefire  ” is  mentioned  amongft  other 
games  in  Thompfon’s  “ Garden  of  Delight.”  * 

A clergyman  of  Devonlhire  informed  [Brand]  that,  in  that  county, 
the  cullom  of  making  Bonefires  on  Midfummer  Eve,  and  of  leaping 
over  them,  ftill  continued.  [This  was  about  1790]. 

In  the  “ Statillical  Account  of  Scotland,’’-  parifii  of  Mongahitter,  it 
is  faid  : “ I'he  Midfummer  Even  Fire,  a relic  ofDruidifm,  was  kindled 
in  fome  parts  of  this  county.” 

“ It  appears’’  that  a watch  was  formerly  kept  in  London  on  Mid- 
fummer Eve,  probably  to  prevent  any  diforders  that  might  be  com- 
mitted on  the  above  occafion.  It  was  laid  down,  20  Henry  VIIL 
See  Hall’s  “ Chronicle”  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year.  Stow  affigns 
the  fweatirig  ficknefs  as  a caufe  tor  difcontinuing  the  watch.”  Nic- 
cols  fays,  the  watches  on  Midfummer  and  St.  Peter’s  Eve  were  laid 
down  by  licence  from  the  king,  “ for  that  the  cittie  had  then  bin 
charged  with  the  leavie  of  a mutter  of  15,000  men.”^ 

[Prom  the  Roman  Calendar  it  feems  that  fpices  were  given  on 
St.  John’s  Eve,  and  that  the  fetlivities  included  carol-finging,  procef- 
fions  with  garlands,  for  the  purpofe  of  collecting  money  (when  recu- 
fants  were  freely  anathematized  by  the  itinerant  petitioners),  and  that 
fern  was  gathered  for  the  fake  of  the  virtue  fuppofed  to  refide  in  its 
feed.] 

Douce  had  a curious  Dutch  mezzotinto,  reprefenting  “June,”  en- 
graved by  J.  Cole  of  Amfterdam,  from  a defign  by  C.  Dafart.  There 
was  a young  figure  (I  think  a boy  drefled  in  girl’s  cloaths)  with  a 
garland  of  flowers  about  her  head  ; two  rows,  feemingly  of  beads, 
hung  round  her  neck,  and  fo  loofely  as  to  come  round  a kind  of  box, 
which  the  held  with  both  hands,  perhaps  to  folicit  money.  She  had 
long  hair  flowing  down  her  back  and  over  her  fhoulders.  A woman 
was  reprefented  bawling  near  her,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a bough 
of  fome  plant  or  tree,  pointing  out  the  girl  to  the  notice  of  the  fpec- 
tators  with  her  left.  She  had  a Thrift-box  hung  before  her.  Another 
woman  held  the  girl’s  train  with  her  right  hand,  and  laid  her  left  on 
her  fhoulder.  She  too  appeared  to  be  bawling.  The  girl  herfelf 


' 1658, 121110.  p.  76.  ’ Vol.  xxi.  p.  145. 

“ Note  in  Douce’s  copy  of  P.A. 

^ We  read,  in  [one  of  the  Breviat  Chronicles,  printed  by  John  Byddell],  under 
the  year  1527  : “ This  yere  was  the  I’weatinge  fickned'e,  for  the  which  caul'e  there 
was  no  watche  at  Mydroninier.”  See  alfo  Grafton’s  “Chronicle,”  p.  1290,  in 
anil.  1547,  when  the  watch  appears  to  have  been  kept  both  on  St.  John  Baptift’s 
Eve  and  on  that  of  St.  Peter. 
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looked  modeftly  down  to  the  ground.  Something  like  pieces  of 
money  hung  in  loofe  feftoons  on  her  petticoat.’ 

Lemnius  tells  us  : “ They  prepare  Fern  gathered  in  the  Summer 
Solftice,  pulled  up  in  a tempeftuous  night,  Rue,  Trifoly,  Vervain, 
againft  magical  impoftures.” 

In  “The  Pylgremage  of  Pure  Devotyon,  newly  tranflatyd  into 
Englifhe,”  is  this  palTage  ; “Peraventure  they  ymagyne  the  fymylytude 
of  a tode  to  be  there,  evyn  as  we  fuppofe  when  we  cutte  the  fearne- 
Jialke  there  to  be  an  egle^  and  evyn  as  chyldren  (whiche  they  fee  nat 
indede)  in  the  clowdes,  thynke  they  fee  Dragones  fpyttynge  fyre,  and 
hylles  flammynge  with  fyre,  and  armyd  men  encounterynge.”- 

[The  authors  of  “ Lancafhire  Folklore,”  1867,  write:  “The  Irifh 
have  ever  been  worfbippers  of  lire  and  of  Baal,  and  are  fo  to  this 
day.  The  chief  feftival  in  honour  of  the  fun  and  fire  is  on  the  21  If 
[24th]  June,  when  the  fun  arrives  at  the  Summer  Solftice,  or  rather 
begins  his  retrograde  motion  . . . Bonfires  are  ftill  made  on  Mid- 

fummer  Eve,  in  the  northern  parts  of  England  and  in  Wales.” 

Correfpondents  of  “ Notes  and  Queries  ” eftablifti  the  exiftence  of 
this  cuftom,  not  many  years  ago,  in  Cornwall  (under  the  name  of 
Bel-tein)  and  in  Ireland.  In  the  courfe  of  ages,  its  ancient  cere- 
monial and  fymbolic  import  has,  no  doubt,  grown  a little  indiftinSf  in 
the  minds  of  thofe  who  ftill  pradtife  it  ; but  it  is  curious  that,  at  fo 
remote  a date,  the  old  Baal-worlhip  Ihould  furvive  among  us  even  in 
any  form. 

The  Irifli  in  Liverpool  ftill  burn  the  Midfummer  fires  (1868)  on 
St.  John’s  Eve. 

In  “Lancafhire  Folklore,”  1867,  it  is  faid  : “In  parts  of  Lanca- 
fhire, efpecially  in  the  Fylde,  thefe  traces  [the  fires]  of  a heathen  cuf- 
tom flill  linger.”] 

Bourne'*  cites  from  the  Trullan  Council  a fingular  fpecies  of  Divi- 
nation on  St.  John  Baptift’s  Eve:  “ On  the  23rd  of  June,  which  is 
the  Eve  of  St.  John  Baptift,  men  and  women  were  accuftomed  to 
gather  together  in  the  evening  by  the  fea-fide,  or  in  fome  certain 
houfes,  and  there  adorn  a girl,  who  was  her  parents’  firft-begotten 
child,  after  the  manner  of  a bride.  Then  they  feafted  and  leaped  after 
the  manner  of  Bacchanals,  and  danced  and  fhouted  as  they  were  wont 
to  do  on  their  holydays : after  this  they  poured  into  a narrow-neck’d 
veftel  fome  of  the  fea-water,  and  put  alfo  into  it  certain  things  belong- 


‘ Sir  John  Smythe,  in  his  “ Inftru6Hons,  Obfervations,  and  Orders  Militarie,’ 
1595,  fays:  “An  Enfigne-bearer  in  the  field,  carrieng  his  enfigne  difplaytd 
ought  to  Carrie  the  fame  upright,  and  never,  neither  in  towne  nor  field,  nor  in 
I’port,  nor  earneft,  to  fetche  florilhes  about  his  head  with  his  enfign-ftaffe,  and 
taffata  of  his  enfigne,  as  the  Enfigne-bearers  oj  London  do  upon  Midfommer  Night." 
P See  alfo  “ Morefini  Papatus,’’  pp.  28,  171.] 

” Chap.  XX.  In  Bucelinus  “ liifiorise  Univerfalis  Nucleus,”  1 659,  there  is  a Calen- 
dar entitled  “ Calendarium  Aftronomicum  prilcum,”  with  “ Obfervationes  rufticae” 
at  the  end  of  every  month,  among  which  I find  the  following : 

“ Pluvias  S.  Joannis  40  dies  Pluvii  fequuntur,  certa  nucum  pcrnicies." 

And  again  ; “ 2 Julii  pluvia  40  ilies  finiiles  conducii.'’ 

I.  N 
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ing  to  each  of  them.  Then,  as  if  the  Devil  gifted  the  girl  with  the 
faculty  of  telling  future  things,  they  would  enquire  with  a loud  voice 
about  the  good  or  evil  fortune  that  Ihould  attend  them  : upon  this  the 
girl  would  take  out  ot  the  veffel  the  firft  thing  that  came  to  hand,  and 
Ihew  it,  and  give  it  to  the  owner,  who,  upon  receiving  it,  was  fo 
foolifli  as  to  imagine  himfelf  wifer,  as  to  the  good  or  evil  fortune  that 
fhould  attend  him.” 

In  the  Ordinary  ot  the  Company  of  Cooks  at  Newcaftle-upon- 
Tyne,  dated  1575,  I find  the  following  claufe  : “And  alfoe  that  the 
faid  Fellofhip  of  Cookes  Ihall  yearelie  of  theire  owne  coil:  and  charge 
mainteigne  and  keep  the  Bone-fires,  according  to  the  auntient  cuftome 
of  the  faid  towne  on  the  Sand-hill  ; that  is  to  fay,  one  Bone-fire  on 
the  Even  ot  the  F'eaft  of  the  Nativitie  of  St.  John  Baptift,  commonly 
called  Midfomer  Even,  and  the  other  on  the  Even  of  the  Feaft  of 
St.  Peter  the  Apoftle,  if  it  thall  pleafe  the  Maior  and  Aldermen  of  the 
faid  towne  for  the  time  being  to  have  the  fame  Bone-fires.” 

In  Dekker’s  “ Seaven  deadly  Sinnes  of  London,”  ^ fpeaking  of 
” Candle-light,  or  the  Nofturnall  T Humph, ” he  fays  : “ what  expecSla- 
tion  was  there  of  his  coming .?  fetting  afide  the  Bonjiers^  there  is  not 
more  triumphing  on  Midfommer  Night  ” 

In  “ Polydore  Vergil,”  - we  read  : “Oure  Midfomer  Bonefyres  may 
feme  to  have  comme  of  the  facrifices  of  Ceres  Goddefie  of  Come, 
that  men  did  folemnife  with  fyres,  trufting  therby  to  have  more  plenty 
and  aboundance  of  come.” 

The  boys  of  Eton  School  had  anciently  their  Bonfires  at  Midfummer 
on  St.  John’s  Day.  [Alter  morning  prayers,  alfo,  they  ufed  to  fing 
three  Antiphones  in  the  church,  and  their  beds  they  decorated  with 
prints  and  verfes  defcriptive  of  events  in  the  life  of  the  faint  and  his 
predeceflbrs.*] 

Bonefires  were  lately,  or  ftill  continue  to  be,  made  on  Midfummer 
Eve,  in  the  villages  of  Gloucefterthire.^  They  ftill  prevailed  alfo,  on 
the  fame  occafion  [in  Brand’s  time],  in  the  northern  parts  of  England. 
Pennant  informs  us  that  fmall  Bonefires  were  made  on  the  Eve  of  St. 
John  Baptift  at  Darowen,  in  Wales. 

Hutchinfon®  fays  it  was  ufual  to  raife  fires  on  the  tops  of  high  hills 
and  in  the  villages,  and  fport  and  dance  around  them  ; and  the  fame 
writer,  fpeaking  of  the  parifti  of  Cumwhitton  [in  Cumberland]®  fays  : 
“They  hold  the  Wake  on  the  Eve  of  St.  John,  with  lighting  Fires, 
dancing,  &c.  The  old  Bel  teingd' 

On  Whiteborough  (a  large  tumulus  with  a fofs  round  it),  on  St. 
Stephen’s  down,  near  Launcefton,  in  Cornwall,  as  I learnt  at  that  place 
in  October  1790,  there  was  formerly  a great  Bonefire  on  Midfummer 


‘ 1606,  4to.  fignat  D 2.  Abridged  by  Langley,  fol.  103. 

^ “ Status  Scholae  Etonenlis,”  1560. 

■*  So  I was  informed  in  paffing  through  that  county  from  Bath  to  Oxford,  Janu- 
ary 21  ft,  1786. 

“ Hill,  of  North.’’  vol.  ii.  p i 5. 

® “ Hift  of  Cumberland,”  vol.  i.  p.  177. 
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Eve:  a large  Summer  Pole  was  fixed  in  the  centre,  round  which  the 
fuel  was  heaped  up.  It  had  a large  bufh  on  the  top  of  it.  Round  this 
were  parties  of  wreftlers  contending  for  fmall  prizes.  An  honell 
countryman  informed  me,  who  had  often  been  prefent  at  thefe 
merriments,  that  at  one  of  them  an  evil  fpirit  had  appeared  in  the 
lhape  of  a black  dog,  fince  which  none  could  wreftle,  even  in  jell, 
without  receiving  hurt : in  confequence  of  which  the  wreftling  was,  in 
a great  meafure,  laid  afide.  The  ruftics  hereabout  believe  that  giants 
are  buried  in  thefe  tumuli,  and  nothing  would  tempt  them  to  be  fo 
lacrilegious  as  to  difturb  their  bones. 

The  boundary  of  each  tin-mine  in  Cornwall  is  marked  by  a long 
pole,  with  a bufh  at  the  top  of  it.  Thefe  on  St.  John’s  Day  are 
crowned  with  flowers.  [It  is  ufual  at  Penzance  to  light  fires  on  this 
occafion,  and  dance  and  fing  round  them.  In  a Colle£iion  of  Ancient 
Traditional  Songs,  edited  by  Mr.  Dixon  for  the  Percy  Society,  is  in- 
ferted  one,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Sandys,  has  been  fung  for  a long 
feries  of  years  in  that  locality  on  St.  John’s  Day.] 

Fern-feed,  according  to  a palTage  quoted  by  Grofe,  was  looked  on 
as  having  great  magical  powers,  and  mull  be  gathered  on  Midfummer 
Eve.  A perfon  who  [once]  went  to  gather  it  reported  that  the  Spirits 
whifked  by  his  ears,  and  fometimes  ftruck  his  hat  and  other  parts  of 
his  body,  and  at  length,  when  he  thought  he  had  got  a good  quantity 
of  it,  and  fecured  it  in  papers  and  a box,  when  he  came  home,  he 
found  both  empty. 

Torreblanca,  in  his  “ Demonologia,”  fufpedfs  thofe  perfons  of 
witchcraft  who  gather  Fern-feed  on  this  night. 

A refpedtable  countryman  at  Hefton,  in  Middlefex,  informed  Brand 
in  June,  1793,  that,  when  he  was  a young  man,  he  was  often  prefent 
at  the  ceremony  of  catching  the  Fern-feed  at  Midnight,  on  the  Eve 
of  St.  John  Baptift.  The  attempt,  he  faid,  was  often  unfuccefsful,  for 
the  feed  was  to  fall  into  the  plate  of  its  own  accord,  and  that  too 
without  fliaking  the  plant. 

Dr.  Rowe,  of  Launcefton,  informed  Brand,  061.  17th,  1790,  of  fore 
rites  with  Fern-feed  which  were  ftill  obferved  at  that  place.  [Mr. 
Couch  obferves  : “ Midfummer-day,  the  feafl:  of  the  Summer  Solftice, 
is  marked  only  [among  the  Cornilh  Tinners]  by  the  elevation  of  a bulb 
or  a tall  pole,  on  the  highefl:  eminence  of  the  ftream  work.” 

At  Barnwell,  in  Cambridgelhire,  St.  John’s  Eve  ufed  to  be  cele- 
brated in  a fomewhat  fimilar  manner.  The  place  was  fo  called,  fays 
the  editor  of  “England’s  Gazetteer,”  1751  (enlarged  from  Adams’ 
“ Index  Villaris,”  1690),  “ from  the  wells  of  children  or  beams,  be- 
caufe  they  ufed  to  meet  here  for  fport  on  St.  John’s  Eve  ; fo  that  it 
came  at  laft  to  be  what  is  now  called  Midfummer  Fair.”  It  is  to  be 
concluded  that  the  deplorable  fire  which,  in  1727,  committed  dreadful 
havoc  among  the  fpedlators  at  a puppet- fliow  in  a barn,  happened  at 
this  feafon.  The  fccne  of  one  of  Scogin’s  jefts  is  laid  at  Barnwell 
P'air. 

Johnfon  the  Botanifl,  in  his  edition  of  Gerarde,  1633,  fays  : — ] 
“ P ern  is  one  of  thofe  plants  which  have  their  feed  on  the  back  of  the 
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leaf,  fo  fniall  as  to  elcape  the  fight.  Thofe  who  perceived  that  Fern 
was  propagated  by  femination,  and  yet  could  never  fee  the  feed,  were 
much  at  a lofs  for  a folution  of  the  difficulty  ; and,  as  wonder  always 
endeavours  to  augment  itfelf,  they  afcribed  to  Fern-feed  many  ftrange 
properties,  fome  of  which  the  rufticlc  Virgins  have  not  yet  forgotten 
or  exploded.” 

[Steevens  remarks;]  “This  circumrtance  relative  to  Fern-feed  is 
alluded  to  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  ‘ Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn’ 

‘ Had  you  Gyges’  ring.i’ 

Or  the  lierb  tliat  gives  Invifibility  V 

“ Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon’s  ‘ New  Inn  ’ : 

‘ I had 

No  medicine,  Sir,  to  go  invifible. 

No  Fern-l'eed  in  iny  pocket.’’ 

In  “ Plaine  Percevall  the  Peace-maker  of  England,”  fign.  C 3,  the 
author  remarks  : “ I thinke  the  mad  Have  hath  tailed  on  a Ferne- 
llalke,  that  he  walkes  fo  invifible.” 

Butler  alludes  to  this  fuperftitious  notion 

“That  i'pring  like  Fern,  that  Inl'eA  Weed 
Equivocally,  vtdthout  Seed.” 

Hutchinfon  mentions  another  cuftom  ufed  on  this  day  ; it  is,  “ to 
drefs  out  ftools  with  a culhion  of  flowers.  A layer  of  clay  is  placed 
on  the  ftool,  and  therein  is  lluck,  with  great  regularity,  an  arrange- 
ment of  all  kinds  of  flowers,  fo  clofe  as  to  form  a beautiful  cufhion, 
I'hefe  are  exhibited  at  the  doors  of  houfes  in  the  villages,  and  at  the 
ends  of  ftreets  and  crofs-lanes  of  larger  towns,”  (this  cuftom  is  very 
prevalent  in  the  city  of  Durham),  “where  the  attendants  beg  money 
from  palFengers,  to  enable  them  to  have  an  evening  feaft  and  dancing.” 
He  adds  : “This  cuftom  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Ludi  Compi- 
talii  of  the  Romans  ; this  appellation  was  taken  from  the  Compita,  or 
Crofs  Lanes,  where  they  were  inftituted  and  celebrated  by  the  multi- 
tude alTembled  before  the  building  of  Rome.  Servius  Tullius  revived 
this  feftival  after  it  had  been  neglefted  for  many  years.  It  was  the 
Feaft  of  the  Lares,  or  Houfehold  Gods,  who  prefided  as  well  over 


' The  ancients,  who  often  paid  more  attention  to  received  opinions  than  to  the 
evidence  ot  their  fenfes,  believed  that  Fern  bore  no  feed.  (Pliny’s  “ Nat.  Hill.,” 
by  Holland,  lib.  xxvii.  ch.  9).  Our  anceftors  imagined  that  this  plant  produced 
feed  which  was  invifible.  Hence,  from  an  extraordinary  mode  of  realbning,  founded 
on  the  fantartic  doiflrine  of  Signatures,  they  concluded  that  they  who  po&ITed  the 
fecret  of  wearing  this  feed  about  them  would  become  invifible.  This  fuperftition 
Shakefpeare’s  good  fenfe  taught  him  to  ridicule.  It  was  alfo  luppofed  to  feed 
in  the  courfe  of  a fmgle  night,  and  is  called,  in  Browne’s  “ PaftoraLs,  [1614  :]” 

“ The  wond’rous  one-night-fecding  Feme.” 

.^ddifon  laughs  at  a doilor  who  was  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  green  and 
red  dragon,  aiul  had  difcovcred  the  female  Fern-l'eed. — Taller,  No.  240. 

‘ Pai  t 3,  cant.  3. 
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houfes  as  ftreets.  This  mode  of  adorning  the  feat  or  couch  of  the 
Lares  was  beautiful,  and  the  idea  of  repofing  them  on  aromatic  flowers, 
and  beds  of  rofes,  was  excellent.” — “ We  are  not  told  there  was  any 
cuftom  among  the  Romans  of  ftrangers  or  paflengers  offering  gifts. 
Our  modern  ufage  of  all  thefe  old  cuftoms  terminates  in  feeking  to 
gain  money  for  a merry  night.” 

Plott*  mentions  a cuftom  at  Burford,  in  that  county  (yet  within 
memory)  of  making  a Dragon  yearly,  and  carrying  it  up  and  down  the 
town  in  great  jollity  on  Midfummer  Eve  ; to  which,  he  fays,  not 
knowing  for  what  reafon,  they  added  a Giant." 

[The  Rev.  William  Jones,  in  his  “ Life  of  Bifhop  Horne,”  fays  ; 
“ A letter  of  July  the  25th,  1755,  informed  me  that  Mr.  Horne,  ac- 
cording to  an  eftablifhed  cuftom  at  Magdalen  College,  in  Oxford,  had 
begun  to  preach  before  the  Univerfity,  on  the  day  of  St.  John  the 
Baptift.  For  the  preaching  of  this  annual  fermon,  a permanent  pulpit 
of  ftone  is  inferted  into  a corner  of  the  firft  quadrangle  ; and  fo  long 
as  the  ftone  pulpit  was  in  ufe,  {^of  which  I have  been  a witnefs)^  the 
quadrangle  was  furnifhed  round  the  fides  with  a large  fence  of  green 
boughs,  that  the  preaching  might  more  nearly  refemble  that  of  John 
the  Baptift  in  the  wildernefs  ; and  a pleafant  fight  it  was  ; but  for  many 


‘ “ Hiftory  of  Oxforclfhire,”  p.  34.9. 

■ It  is  ctirious  to  find  Plott  attributing  the  caufe  of  this  general  cuftom  to  a par- 
ticular event.  In  his  “ Oxfordftiire,”  fol.  203,  he  tells  us  “that,  about  the  year 
750,  a battle  was  fought  near  Burford,  perhaps  on  the  place  ftill  called  Battle- 
Edge,  Weft  of  the  town  towards  Upton,  between  Cuthred  or  Cuthbert,  a tributary 
king  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  and  Ethelbald  king  of  Mercia,  whole  infupportable 
exaflions  the  former  king  not  being  able  to  endure,  he  came  into  the  field  againft 
Ethelbald,  met,  and  overthrew  him  there,  winning  his  banner,  whereon  was  depiiSfed 
a golden  Dragon  : in  remembrance  of  which  viffory  he  fuppol'es  the  cuftom  was, 
in  all  likelihood,  firft  inftituted.” 

So  far  from  being  confined  to  Burford,  we  find  our  Dragon  flying  on  this  oc 
cafion  in  Germany:  thus  Aubanus,  p.  270;  “ Ignis  fit,  cui  Orbiculi  quidam 
lignei  perforati  imponuntur,  qui  quum  inflammantur,  flexilibus  virgis  praefixi,  arte 
et  vi  in  aerem  fupra  Moganum  amnem  excutiuntur : Draconem  igneum  volare 
putant,  qui  prius  non  viderunt.” 

In  “ Grofley’s  Tour  to  London,”  tranflated  by  Nugent,  1772,  vol.  ii.  p.  88, 
we  find  the  following  paflage  : 

“ The  Englifti  have,  in  general,  a rambling  tafte  for  the  feveral  obje6fs  of  the 
Polite  Arts,  which  does  not  even  exclude  the  Gothic  : it  ftill  prevails,  not  only  in 
ornaments  of  fancy,  but  even  in  fome  modern  buildings.  To  this  tafte  they  are 
indebted  for  the  prefervation  of  the  tnvo  Giants  in  Guildhall.  Thefe  Giants,  in 
comparifon  of  which  the  Jacqutmard  of  St.  Paul’s  at  Paris  is  a bauble,  feem  placed 
there  for  no  other  end  but  to  frighten  children  ; the  better  to  anl'wer  this  purpol'c. 
care  has  frequently  been  taken  to  renew  the  daubing  on  their  faces  and  arms. 
There  might  be  fome  reafon  for  retaining  thofe  monftrous  figures  if  they  were  of 
great  antiquity,  or  if,  like  the  ftone  which  fcrved  as  the  firft  throne  to  the  Kings  of 
Scotland,  and  is  carefully  preferved  at  Weftminfter,  the  people  looked  upon  them 
as  the  palladium  of  the  nation  ; but  they  have  nothing  to  recommend  them,  and 
they  only  raife,  at  firft  view,  a furprife  in  foreigners,  who  muft  confider  them  as  a 
produdlion,  in  which  both  Danifti  and  Saxon  barbarilin  are  happily  combined.” 

[It  is  proper  to  mention  that  Mr.  Brand  at  the  prefcnt  point  expatiates  in 
a wholly  irrelevant  manner  on  the  origin  and  chara£fer  of  Giants  in  various 
countries.] 
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years  the  cuftom  has  been  difcontinued,  and  the  aflembly  have  thought 
it  fafe  to  take  flielter  under  the  room  of  the  chapel.” 

[From  King*]  we  learn  that  Henry  Hardware,  Efq.,  mayor  ofChefter 
in  1599,  “ for  his  time,  altered  many  antient  cuftoms,  as  the  (hooting 
for  the  (heriff’s  breakfaft  ; the  going  of  the  Giants  at  Midfommer^  &c., 
and  would  not  fuffer  any  playes,  bear-baits,  or  bull-bait.” 

Puttenham”^  fpeaks  of  Midfotntner  Pageants  in  London^  where,  to 
make  the  people  wonder,  are  fet  forth  great  and  uglie  Gyants,  marching 
as  if  they  were  alive,  and  armed  at  all  points,  but  within  they  are  ftufFed 
full  of  browne  paper  and  tow,  which  the  (hrewd  boyes,  underpeering, 
do  guilefully  difcover  and  turne  to  a greate  derifion.” 

In  Smith’s  “ De  Urbis  Londini  Incendio,”  1667,  the  carrying 
about  of  pageants  once  a year  is  confirmed  ; and  in  Marfton’s  “ Dutch 
Courtezan,”  we  read  : “ Yet  all  will  fcarce  make  me  fo  high  as  one  of 
the  Giants''  f lits  that  ftalks  before  my  Lord  Maiors  Pageants.” 

[Sir  H.  Ellis  refers  to  Hatton’s  “New  View  of  London,”  1708,  as 
an  authority  for  believing  that  Gog  and  Magog  were  reftored  in  1707. 
Bilhop  Hall,  in  his  “Satires,”  1 597-8,  fpeaks  of  the  old  figures  as  then 
in  their  places  in  Guildhall.] 

Stow  mentions  the  older  figures  as  reprefentations  of  a Briton  and 
a Saxon.'* 

The  Giants  are  noticed  in  “ Londini  quod  reliquum,”  1667.'* 
Bragg^  Lys,  “ I was  hemmed  in  like  a wreftler  in  Moorfields ; the 
cits  begged  the  colours  taken  at  Ramifies,  to  put  up  in  Guildhall. 
When  I entered  the  Hall,  I proteft,  Mafter,  I never  faw  fo  much  joy 
in  the  countenances  of  the  people  in  my  fife,  as  in  the  cits  on  this  oc- 
cafion  : nay,  the  very  Giants  (fared  at  the  colours  with  all  the  eyes  they 
had,  and  fmiled  as  well  as  they  could.” 

In  Niccols’  “London  Artillery,”  1616,  p.  97,  is  preferved  a long 
defcription  of  the  great  doings  anciently  ufed  in  the  (freets  of  London 
on  the  Vigils  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  Baptist  : “ when,”  fays  our 
author,  “ that  famous  marching-watch  confifting  of  two  thoufand, 
befide  the  (fanding-watches,  were  maintained  in  this  citie.  It  con- 
tinued from  temp.  Henrie  III.  to  the  31(1  of  Henry  VIII.  when  it 


‘ “ Vale  Royal  of  England,”  p.  208. 

^ “ Arte  of  Engliflr  Poefie,”  410.  1589,  p.  128. 

^ Pennant’s  “London,”  1793,  p.  374.  See  alfo  Malcolm’s  “ Londinium  Re- 
diviviim,”  vol.  iii.  p.  525  ; and  the  “ Pifture  of  London,”  121T10.  1 8 04,  p.  1 3 i . 

' “ Haud  prociil,  excelfis  olim  Prtetoria  pinnis 
Surgebant  Pario  marmore  fulfit  opus. 

Alta  duo  JEtnet  fervabant  atria  fratres, 

Praetextaque  frequens  fplenduit  aula  toga. 

Hie  populo  Auguftus  reddebat  jura  Senatus, 

Et  fua  Prastori  fella  curulis  erat. 

Sed  neque  Vulcanum  Juris  reverentia  cepit, 

Tuta  Satellitio  nec  fuit  Aula  fuo. 

Vidit,  et  exurgas,  dixit,  fpeciofior  Aula, 

Atque  frequens  folita  Curia  life  ftrepat.” 

* “Obferver,”  Dec.  25,  1706  (quoted  by  Malcolm,  “Londinium  Redivivum,” 
vol.  iii.  p.  534.) 
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was  laid  down  by  licence  from  the  King,  and  revived  (for  that  year 
only)  by  Sir  Thomas  Grefham,  Lord  Mayor.  2 Edw.  VI.” 

It  is  added  in  a note  : “ King  Henrie  VIII.,  approving  this  marching 
watch,  as  an  auncient  commendable  cuftome  of  this  cittie,  left  it  fhould 
decay  thro’  neglecft  or  covetoufnefle,  in  the  firft  yeare  of  his  reigne, 
came  privately  difguifed  in  one  of  his  guards  coates  into  Cheapc,  on 
Midfommer  Even,  and  feeing  the  fame  at  that  time  performed  to  his 
content,  to  countenance  it,  and  make  it  more  glorious  by  the  prefence 
of  his  perfon,  came  after  on  St.  Peters  Even,  with  Queen  Katherine, 
attended  by  a noble  traine,  riding  in  royall  ftate  to  the  Kings-heade 
in  Cheape,  there  to  behold  the  fame  ; and  after,  anno  15  of  his  reigne, 
Chrifterne,  King  of  Denmarke,  with  his  Queene,  being  then  in  Eng- 
land, was  conduced  through  the  cittie  to  the  Kings-heade,  in  Cheape. 
there  to  fee  the  fame.” 

“ In  Nottingham,”  fays  Deering,  upon  fome  old  authority,  which  he 
does  not  fpecity,  “by  an  antient  cuftom,  they  keep  yearly  a general 
watch  every  Midfummer  Eve  at  night,  to  which  every  inhabitant  of  any 
ability  fets  forth  a man,  as  well  voluntaries  as  thofe  who  are  charged 
with  arms,  with  fuch  munition  as  they  have  ; fome  pikes,  fome  muf- 
kets,  calivers  or  other  guns,  fome  partifans,  holberts,  and  fuch  as  have 
armour  fend  their  fervants  in  their  armour.  The  number  of  thefe  are 
yearly  almoft  two  hundred,  who  at  fun-fetting  meet  on  the  Row,  the 
moft  open  part  of  the  town,  where  the  Mayor’s  Serjeant  at  Mace  gives 
them  an  oath,  the  tenor  whereof  followeth,  in  thefe  words:  ‘ You  Ihall 
well  and  truly  keep  this  town  till  to-morrow  at  the  fun-rifing  ; you  ftiall 
come  into  no  houfe  without  licenfe,  or  caufe  reafonable.  Of  all  manner 
of  cafualties,  of  fire,  of  crying  of  children,  you  Ihall  due  warning  make 
to  the  parties,  as  the  cafe  Ihall  require  you.  You  fhall  due  fearch 
make  of  all  manner  of  affrays,  bloudiheds,  outcrys,  and  of  all  other 
things  that  be  fufpedled,’  &c.  Which  done,  they  all  march  in  orderly 
array  through  the  principal  parts  of  the  town,  and  then  they  are  forted 
into  feveral  companies,  and  defigned  to  feveral  parts  of  the  town,  where 
they  are  to  keep  the  watch  untill  the  fun  difmifs  them  in  the  morning. 
In  this  bufinefs  the  falhion  is  for  every  watchman  to  wear  a garland, 
made  in  the  falhion  of  a crown  imperial,  bedeck’d  with  ffowers  of 
various  kinds,  fome  natural,  fome  artificial,  bought  and  kept  for  that 
purpofe,  as  alfo  ribbans,  jewels,  and,  for  the  better  garnilhing  thereof, 
the  townfmen  ufe  the  day  before  to  ranfack  the  gardens  of  all  the 
gentlemen  within  fix  or  feven  miles  about  Nottingham,  befides  what 
the  town  itfelf  alFords  them,  their  greateft  ambition  being  to  outdo  one 
another  in  the  bravery  of  their  garlands.  This  cuftom  is  now  quite 
left  olE  It  ufed  to  be  kept  in  this  town  even  fo  lately  as  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  I.” 

Plays  appear  to  have  been  a£led  publicly  about  this  time  [on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  but  rather  by  fuIFerance  than  in  conformity 
with  law.  The  Corporation  of  London  viewed  dramatic  exhibi- 
tions on  the  Sabbath  and  on  holy  feaft-days  with  an  efpecially  un- 
favourable eye.  Meafures  were  continually  taken  for  fupprelTion  of 
thefe  amufements,  but  the  offenders  probably  found  them  fufficiently 
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lucrative  to  induce  them  to  run  the  rilk  of  evading  the  orders  of  the 
Common  or  Privy  Council.) 

Kingi  notes:  “ Anno  1575.  This  year  Sir  John  Savage,  maior, 
caufed  the  Popifh  Plays  of  Chelfer  to  be  played  the  Sunday,  Munday, 
Tuelday,  and  Wednefday  after  Mid-fommer-Day,  in  contempt  of  an 
Inhibition,  and  the  Primat’s  Letters  from  York,  and  from  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon.” 

“ Anno  1563,  upon  the  Sunday  after  Midfummer  Day,  the  Hiftory 
of  Eneas  and  Oueen  Dido  was  play’d  in  the  Roods  Eye  ; and  were 
fet  out  by  one  William  Crofton,  gent,  and  one  jMr.  Man,  on  which 
triumph  there  was  made  two  forts  and  (hipping  on  the  water,  befides 
many  horfemen  well  armed  and  appointed.” 

In  Dodoen’s  “ Herball,”-  we  read;  “The  people  of  the  countrey 
delight  much  to  fet  Orpyne  in  pots  and  Ihelles  on  Midfummer  Even^  or 
upon  timber,  flattes,  or  trenchers,  dawbed  with  clay,  and  fo  to  fet  or 
hang  it  up  in  their  houfes,  where  as  it  remayneth  greene  a long  feafon 
and  groweth,  if  it  be  fometimes  overfprinckled  with  water.  Itfloureth 
moft  commonly  in  Augufl.”  The  common  name  for  Orpine-plants 
was  that  of  Midfummer  Men.^  Hannah  More’s  heroine,  Sally  Evans, 
would  never  go  to  bed  [this  was  in  1800]  on  Midfummer  Eve  with- 
out having  fome  of  the  Midfununer  Men*  in  her  room,  as  the  bending 
of  the  leaves  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  would  never  fail  to  tell  her 
whether  her  lover  was  true  or  laHe. 

The  Orpine  plant  occurs  among  the  following  Love  Divinations  on 
Midfummer  Eve,  preferved  in  the  “ Connoiffeur,”  No.  56: 

“ I and  my  two  filters  tried  the  dumb-cake  together  ; you  mull 
know,  two  mull  make  it,  two  bake  it,  two  break  it,  and  the  third  put 
it  under  each  of  their  pillows,  (but  you  mull  not  fpeak  a word  all  tbe 
time,)  and  then  you  will  dream  of  the  man  you  are  to  have.  This  we 
did  ; and  to  be  lure  I did  nothing  all  night  but  dream  of  Mr.  Bloll'om. 

“ The  fame  night,  exadliy  at  twelve  o’clock,  I lowed  hemp-feed  in 
our  back-yard,  and  (aid  to  myfelf. 


' “ Vale  Royal  of  England,”  p.  88.  [Collier’.s  “ Annals  of  the  Stage,”  1831, 
vol.  i.  p.  168  et l 

Tranflated  by  H.  Lyte,  ed.  1578,  p.  39. 

^ Spenfer  thus  mentions  Orpine  : 

“ Cool  violets,  and  Orpine  grooving  Jlill." 

It  is  alluded  to  in  “The  Cottage  Girl,”  a poem  “ written  on  Midfummer  Eve, 
1786.” 

On  the  22nd  of  January,  1801,  a fmall  gold  ring,  weighing  eleven  pennyweights, 
feventeen  grains  and  a half,  was  exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  by  John 
Topham,  Efq.  It  had  been  found  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon,  of  Wakefield,  in  a 
ploughed  field  near  Cawood,  in  Yorklhire,  and  had  for  a device  two  Orpine 
plants  joined  by  a true-love  knot,  with  this  motto  above;  “ Ma  fiance  velt  ;”  i.  e. 
My  fweetheart  wills,  or  is  defirous.  The  ftalks  of  the  plants  were  bent  to  each 
other,  in  token  that  the  parties  reprefented  by  them  were  to  come  together  in 
marriage.  The  motto  under  the  ring  was,  “ Joye  I’amour  feu.”  From  the  form 
of  the  letters  it  appeared  to  have  been  a ring  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

■'  Gerarde  fays  of  Orpine  ; “ This  plant  is  very  full  of  life.  The  Ifalks  fet  onlv 
in  clay,  continue  greene  a long  time,  and,  it  they  be  now  and  then  watered,  they 
alfo  grow.”  p.  519,  edit.  1633. 
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‘ Hemp-feed  I fow,  Hemp-feed  I hoe, 

And  he  that  is  my  true-love  come  after  me  and  mow.’ 

Will  you  believe  me  ? I looked  back,  and  faw  him  behind  me,  as  plain 
as  eyes  could  fee  him.  After  that,  I took  a clean  fliift  and  wetted  it, 
and  turned  it  wrong-fide  out,  and  hung  it  to  the  fire  upon  the  back  of  a 
chair  ; and  very  likely  my  fweetheart  would  have  come  and  turned  it 
right  again  (for  1 heard  his  ftep)  but  I was  frightened,  and  could  not 
help  fpeaking,  which  broke  the  charm.  I likewife  Ifuck  up  two  Midfum- 
mer  Men,  one  for  myfelf  and  one  for  him.  Now,  if  his  had  died  away, 
we  fhould  never  have  come  together,  but  I alTure  you  his  blowed 
and  turned  to  mine.  Our  maid  Betty  tells  me,  that  if  1 go  backwards, 
without  fpeaking  a word,  into  the  garden  upon  Midfummer  Eve,  and 
gather  a rofe,  and  keep  it  in  a clean  fheet  of  paper,  without  looking  at 
it  till  Chriftmas  Day,  it  will  be  as  frelh  as  in  June;  and  if  I then  flick 
it  in  my  bofom,  he  that  is  to  be  my  hufband  will  come  and  take  it 
out.” 

The  fame  Number  fixes  the  time  for  watching  in  the  church  porch 
on  Midfummer  Eve  : “ I am  fure  my  own  fifler  Hetty,  who  died  juft 
before  Chriftmas,  flood  in  the  church  porch  laft  Midfummer  Eve,  to 
fee  all  that  were  to  die  that  year  in  our  parifh  ; and  fhe  faw  her  own 
apparition.”  This  fuperftition  was  more  generally  praHifed,  and,  I 
believe,  is  ftill  retained  in  many  parts  on  the  Eve  of  St.  Mark. 

[Aubrey,  who  is  followed  by  Grofe,  almofl  word  for  word],  tells  us, 
“ that  any  perfon  faffing  on  Midfummer  Eve,  and  fitting  in  the  church 
porch,  will,  at  midnight,  fee  the  fpirits  of  the  perfons  of  that  parifh 
who  will  die  that  year,  come  and  knock  at  the  church  door,  in  the 
order  and  fucceftion  in  which  they  will  die.  One  of  thefe  watchers, 
there  being  feveral  in  company,  fell  into  a found  fleep,  fo  that  he  could 
not  be  waked.  Whilft  in  this  ftate,  his  ghoft,  or  fpirit,  was  feen  by 
the  reft  of  his  companions  knocking  at  the  church  door.”^ 

Grofe  fays  : “ Any  unmarried  woman  faffing  on  Midfummer  Eve, 
and  at  midnight  laying  a clean  cloth,  with  bread,  cheefe,  and  ale,  and 
fitting  down  as  if  going  to  eat,  the  ftreet  door  being  left  open,  the 
perfon  whom  fhe  is  afterwards  to  marry  will  come  into  the  room  and 
drink  to  her  by  bowing ; and  after  filling  the  glafs  will  leave  it  on  the 
table,  and,  making  another  bow,  retire.” 

Lupton^  [obferves]  “ It  is  certainly  and  conftantly  affirmed  that  on 
Midfummer  Eve  there  is  found,  under  the  root  of  Mugwort,  a coal 
which  faves  or  keeps  them  fafe  from  the  plague,  carbuncle,  lightning, 
the  quartan  ague,  and  from  burning,  that  bear  the  fame  about  them  : 
and  Mizaldus,  tlie  writer  hereof,  faith,  that  he  doth  hear  that  it  is  to 
be  found  the  fame  day  under  the  root  of  plantane,  which  I know  to  be 
of  truth,  for  / found  them  the  fame  day  under  the  root  of 

plantane,  which  is  efpecially  and  chiefly  to  be  found  at  noon.” 


• See  “ Pandemonium,”  by  R.  B.  It  is  alfo  noticed  in  the  poem  of  “ The 
Cottage  Girl,”  1786. 

“ Notable  Things,”  fiift  printed  in  1579,  ed.  1660,  book  ii.  p.  59.] 
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Thomas  Hill  defcribes  H ‘‘  The  vertue  of  a rare  cole,  that  is  to  be 
found  but  one  houre  in  the  day,  and  one  day  in  the  yeare.”  “ Divers 
authors,”  he  adds,  “affirm  concerning  the  verity  and  vertue  of  this 
cole,  viz.  that  it  is  onely  to  be  found  upon  Midfummer  Eve,  juft  at 
noon,  under  every  root  of  plantine  and  of  mugwort ; the  effects 
whereof  are  wonderful  : for  whofoever  weareth  or  beareth  the  fame 
about  with  them,  fhall  be  freed  from  the  plague,  fever,  ague,  and 
fundry  other  difeafes.  And  one  author  efpecially  writeth,  and  conftantly 
averreth,  that  he  never  knew  any  that  ufed  to  carry  of  this  marvellous 
cole  about  them,  who  ever  were,  to  his  knowledge,  fick  of  the  plague, 
or  (indeed)  complained  of  any  other  maladie.” 

“ The  laft  fummer,”  fays  Aubrey,-  “ on  the  day  of  St.  fobn  Baptiji., 
[1694],  I accidentally  was  walking  in  the  pafture  behind  Montague 
Houfe,  it  was  twelve  o’clock,  I faw  there  about  two  or  three  and 
twenty  young  women,  moft  of  them  well  habited,  on  their  knees,  very 
bufie,  as  if  they  had  been  weeding.  A young  man  told  me  that  they 
were  looking  for  a coal  under  the  root  of  a plantain,  to  put  under  their 
heads  that  night,  and  they  ftiould  dream  who  would  be  their  hufbands. 
It  was  to  be  that  day  and  hour.” 

The  following,  however,  in  part  an  explanation  of  this  fingular  fearch, 
occurs  in  “ The  Practice  of  Paul  Barbette,”"’  “ For  the  falling  ficknefs 
fome  afcribe  much  to  coals  pulled  out  (on  St.  John  Baptift’s  Eve)  from 
under  the  roots  of  mugwort : but  thofe  authors  are  deceived,  for  they 
are  not  coals,  but  old  acid  roots,  confifting  of  much  volatile  fait,  and 
are  almoft  always  to  be  found  under  mugwort ; fo  that  it  is  only  a 
certain  fuperftition  that  thofe  old  dead  roots  ought  to  be  pulled  up  on 
the  Eve  of  St.  John  Baptift,  about  twelve  at  night.” 

Collinfon*  fays  : “ In  the  parifhes  of  Congrefbury  and  Puxton,  are 
two  large  pieces  of  common  land,  called  Eaft  and  Weft  Dolemoors, 
(from  the  Saxon  dal,  which  fignifies  a ftiare  or  portion),  which  are 
divided  into  Tingle  acres,  each  bearing  a peculiar  and  different  mark  cut 
in  the  turf,  fuch  as  a horn,  four  oxen  and  a mare,  two  oxen  and  a mare, 
a pole-axe,  crofs,  dung-fork,  oven,  duck’s-neft,  hand-reel,  and  hare’s- 
tail.  On  the  Saturday  before  Old- Midfummer.,  feveral  proprietors  of 
eftates  in  the  parifhes  of  Congrefbury,  Puxton,  and  Week  St.  Law- 
rence, or  their  tenants,  aflemble  on  the  commons.  A number  of  apples 
are  previouffy  prepared,  marked  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  before- 
mentioned  acres,  which  are  diftributed  by  a young  lad  to  each  of  the 
commoners  from  a bag  or  hat.  At  the  clofe  of  the  diftribution  each 
perfon  repairs  to  his  allotment,  as  his  apple  direifts  him,  and  takes  pof- 
feffion  for  the  enfuing  year.  An  adjournment  then  takes  place  to  the 
houfe  of  the  overfeer  of  Dolemoors  (an  officer  annually  eleifted  from 
the  tenants)  where  four  acres,  referved  for  the  purpofes  of  paying  ex- 
penfes,  are  let  by  inch  of  candle,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  is 


' “ Natural  and  Artificial  Concluiions,”  15S1. 
• “ Mifcellanies,”  ed.  1696,  p.  103. 

1675,  8vo.,  p.  7. 

■'  “ Soinerfetlhire,”  vol.  iii.  p.  586. 
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fpent  in  that  fociability  and  hearty  mirth  fo  congenial  to  the  foul  of  a 
Somerfetfhire  yeoman.” 

Scot^  tells  us  : Againft  witches  “ hang  boughs  (hallowed  on  Mid- 
fummer  Day)  at  the  ftall  door  where  the  cattle  ftand.” 

Bifhop  HalD  fays,  that,  “ St.  John  is  implored  for  a benediction  on 
wine  upon  his  day.” 

[Torreblanca,  in  his  “ Demonologia,”  1623,  fays,  that  on  St.John’s 
Eve,  the  Spanifh  girls  ufed  to  ftand  at  their  winciows,  and  catch  the 
voice  of  the  firft  pafter-by,  who,  they  divined,  would  be  their  lover.] 

It  was  the  cuftom  in  France,  on  Midfummer  Eve,  for  the  people  to 
carry  about  brazen  veftels,  which  they  ufe  for  culinary  purpofes,  and 
to  beat  them  with  fticks  for  the  purpofe  of  making  a great  noife : the 
fuperftitious  notion  prevailed  alfo  with  the  common  people  that,  if  it 
rains  about  this  time,  the  filberds  will  be  fpoiled.'"* 

Midfummer  Eve  feftivities  are  ftill  kept  up  in  Spain.  “ At  Alcala, 
in  Andalufia,”  fays  Dalrympie,  in  his  “Travels  through  Spain  and 
Portugal,”  “ at  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  we  were  much  alarmed  with 
a violent  knocking  at  the  door.  ‘ Quein  es  fays  the  landlord  ; ‘ Ifabel 
de  San  Juan,’  replied  a voice  ; he  got  up,  lighted  the  lamp,  and  opened 
the  door,  when  five  or  fix  fturdy  fellows,  armed  with  fufils,  and  as 
many  women,  came  in.  After  eating  a little  bread,  and  drinking  fome 
brandy,  they  took  their  leave  ; and  we  found  that,  it  being  the  Eve  of  St. 
John,  they  were  a fet  of  merry  girls  with  their  lovers,  going  round  the 
village  to  congratulate  their  friends  on  the  approaching  feltival.”  A 
gentleman  who  had  refided  long  in  Spain  informed  me  that  in  the 
villages  they  light  up  fires  on  St.  John’s  Eve,  as  in  England. 

St.  John  the  Baptift  is  faid,  in  the  Scriptural  narrative  to  have  fed, 
during  his  fojourn  in  the  wildernefs,  on  locujis  and  wild  honey.  The 
locuft,  or  carob-tree,  is  ftill  common  in  the  Levant,  and  yields  a pulp, 
contained  in  a pod.  It  is  vulgarly  known  to  this  day  as  St.  yohn’s 
Bread. 

This  was  ufually,  not  always,  the  Merchant  Taylors’  feaft-day.] 


‘ “ Difcovery  of  Witchcraft,”  1584  |ed.  1665],  p.  144. 
^ “Triumph  of  Rome,”  p.  58. 

Compare  p.  i-j-j,fnprd.  Note  3.] 
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{June  29.) 


TOW  tells  us  that  the  rites  of  St.  John  Baptift’s  Eve  were  alfo 


ufed  on  the  Eve  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  ; and  Morefin  informs 


us  that  in  Scotland  the  people  ufed,  on  this  latter  night,  to  run  about 
on  the  mountains  and  higher  grounds  with  lighted  torches,  like  the 
Sicilian  women  of  old  in  fearch  of  Proferpine.^  Morefin  thinks  this  a 
veftige  of  the  ancient  Cerealia. 

I have  been  informed  that  fomething  fimilar  to  this  was  pradlifed 
about  half  a century  ago  in  Northumberland  on  this  night;  the  in- 
habitants carried  fome  kind  of  firebrands  about  the  fields  of  their  re- 
fpedfive  villages.  They  made  encroachments,  on  thefe  occafions, 
upon  the  boitefires  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  of  which  they  took 
away  fome  of  the  afiies  by  force : this  they  called  “ carrying  oft  the 
flower  (probably  the  flour)  of  the  wake.” 

It  appears  from  Kethe’s  fermon  at  Blandford,  1570,  that,  in  the 
papal  times  in  this  country,  fires  were  alfo  cuftomary  on  the  Eve  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  the  Apojiles." 

It  appears  alfo'*  that  the  Eton  boys  had  a great  Bonfire  annually  on 
the  Eaft  fide  of  the  church  on  St.  Peter’s  Day.^  as  well  as  on  that  of  St. 
John  Baptift. 

In  an  old  Account  of  the  Lordfhip  of  Gifborough,  Yorkfhire, 
and  the  adjoining  coaft,^  fpeaking  of  the  fiftiermen,  it  is  ftated,  that 
“ upon  St.  Peters  Daye  they  invite  their  friends  and  kinsfolk  to  a 
feftyvall  kept  after  their  fafhion  with  a free  hearte,  and  noe  Ihew  of 
nigardnefte  ; that  daye  their  boates  are  dreft'ed  curioufly  for  the  Ihewe, 
their  maftes  are  painted,  and  certain  rytes  obferved  amongfte  them,  with 
fprinkling  their  prowes  with  good  liquor,  fold  with  them  at  a groate  the 
quarte,  which  Cuftome  or  fuperftition  fuckt  from  their  Aunceftors, 
even  contynueth  down  unto  this  prefent  tyme.” 


‘ “ Papatus,”  p.  56. 

In  Sinclair’s  “ Statis.  Acc.  of  Scot.”  vol.  iii.  p.  105,  the  Miniller  of  Loudoun  in 
Ayrlliire  tells  us:  “ Tlie  cuftom  ftill  remains  amongll  the  herds  and  young  people 
to  kindle  fires  in  the  high  grounds,  in  honour  of  Beltan.  Beltan,  which  in  Gaelic 
fignifies  Baal,  or  Bcls  Fire,  was  anciently  tlie  time  of  this  folemnity.  It  is  now 
kept  on  St.  Peter  s Day.” 

Piers’  “ Defcription  of  Weftmeath,”  i («/>.  Vallancey),  makes  the  ceremonies 
ufed  bythe^Irilh  on  St.  John  Baptift’s  Eve  common  to  that  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 


° The  London  Watch  on  this  evening,  put  down  in  the  time  of  Henry  VTII., 
and  renewed  for  one  year  only  in  that  of  his  fucceffor,  has  been  already  noticed 
under  Midfummer  Eve. 

^ “Status  Schola;  Etoneniis,”  1560. 

“Antiq.  Repert.,”  ed  1807,  vol.  iii.  p.  304  (from  Cotton  MS.  Jtilius,  F.  C. 


Paul. 


fol.  455.] 
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[Fifhermen  were  fuppofed  to  be  under  the  fpecial  guardianfliip  of 
this  faint.  In  “ Piers  of  Fulham,”  we  have  : 

“ But  in  ftede  of  (lurgen  or  lamprons, 

He  dravvyth  vp  a gurnerd  or  gogeons  : 

Kodlynges,  konger,  or  fuche  queyfe  fylche, 

As  vvolwyche  roches  that  be  not  worth  a rufche. 

Suche  fortune  often  with  fifchers  falie, 

Thoghe  they  to  Petyr  bothe  pray  and  calle.”  '] 


[Cranflatton  of 

{July  15.) 

“ If,  on  Swithin’s  Feall  the  welkin  lours, 

And  ev’ry  pent-houfe  ftreams  with  hally  fliow’rs. 

Twice  twenty  days  (liall  clouds  their  fleeces  drain. 

And  warti  the  pavements  with  incelTant  rain.” 

Gay's  ‘Trivia. 

“July,  to  whom  the  Dog-ftar  in  her  train, 

St.  James  gives  oifters,  and  St.  Swithin  rain.” 

Churchill. 

“ St.  Swithin’s  Day  if  thou  doll  rain. 

For  forty  days  it  will  remain  : 

St.  Swithin’s  Day  if  thou  be  fair. 

For  forty  days  ’twill  rain  na  inair." 

OIJ  Proverb. 

The  Rev.  John  Earle,  in  an  “ ElTay  on  the  Life  and  Times  of 
St.  Swithin,”  1861,  obferves  : “ Swithun,  Bilhop  of  Winchefter, 
archite£l,  ftatefman  ; during  life  a chief  man  in  his  nation,  and  after 
death  inftalled  as  a faint  in  the  Calendar,  has  dwindled  into  a myth — 
Swithun  had  been  108  years  in  his  humble  grave,  when  he  was  the 
caufe  of  a holy-day  in  WelTex.  A grand  afTemblyof  men  and  women 
of  all  degrees,  met  at  Winchefter,  on  the  15th  of  July,  971,  to  convey 
Swithun’s  [ftone  coffin]  from  without  the  north  fide  to  within  the 
eaft  end  of  the  church.”  This  was  the  pious  work  of  Ethelwold, 
Swithun’s  follower  in  the  epifcopate,  and  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  at  Winchefter  thenceforth  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
was  called  St.  Swithin’s.  In  Henry’s  reign  its  name  was  again  changed, 
and  it  became  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Even  Mr.  Earle  ad- 
mits that  there  is  no  contemporary  authority  for  the  life  of  this  faint, 
and  that  the  earlieft  record  concerning  him  dates  no  further  back  than 
a century  fubfequent  to  his  death. 

'Fhe  oldeft  Calendar  containing  St.  Swithin’s  name  appears  to  be  an 


['  Brand  here  inferted  an  extradl  from  Naogeorgus,  Defcriptive  of  St.  Ulric’s 
Day  (July  4)  ; but  as  the  paflage  is  utterly  dertitute  of  point  or  intereft  to  Englifli 
readers,  it  has  been  withdrawn.  St.  Ulric  was  a Bifliop  of  Auglburg  in  the  lotb 
century.] 


1 90  Tranjlation  of  St.  Swithin. 

Anglo-Saxon  one  attached  to  a Millal  in  the  public  library  at  Rouen, 
and  affigned  by  Mr.  Earle  to  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Here  the  2nd  July  is  marked  as  the  depofition  of  the  faint,  and  July 
15th  as  his  tranflation.] 

Blount  tells  us  that  St.  Swithin  was  called  the  weeping  St.  Swithin, 
for  that,  about  his  Feaft,  Praefepe  and  Afelli,  rainy  conftellations,  arife 
cofmically,  and  commonly  caufe  rain. 

[There  is  an  abfurd  fuperftition,  that]  “ If  it  rain  on  St.  Swithin’s 
Day,  there  will  be  rain  more  or  lefs  for  forty-five  fucceeding  days.”^ 
[In  “ Poor  Robin’s  Almanack,”  for  1697,  there  is  a reference  to 
the  common  fuperftition  about  the  confequences  of  a rainy  St.  Swithin’s 
Day.  Poor  Robin  relates  the  Popifti  legends  about  the  Saint,  but  ob- 
ferves  at  the  conclufion  that  it  is  better  to  make  hay  while  the  iun  doth 
lliine,  than  to  believe — 

“ Tales  and  lies 

Which  idle  monks  and  friars  devife.” 

In  Jonfon’s  “Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,”  1600,  there  is  an 
allufion  to  St.  Swithin  : “ O,  here’s  St.  Swithin,  the  fifteenth  day  j 
variable  weather,  for  the  moft  part  rain  ; good  ; for  the  moft  part  rain. 
Why,  it  ftiould  rain  fourty  days  after,  now,  more  or  lefs  ; it  was  a rule 
held  afore  I was  able  to  hold  a plough,  and  yet  here  are  two  days  no 
rain  ; ha  ! it  makes  me  to  mufe.” 

July  the  4th,  the  “•  Tranflation  of  St.  Martin,”  according  to  the 
following  lines,  ufed  to  be  confidered  equally  ominous : 

“ Martini  magni  tranllatio  in  pluviam  det 
Quadraginta  dies  continuere  I'olet.” 

And  St.  Vitus’s  Day  feems  to  have  enjoyed  a fimilar  reputation  at  one 
time. 

The  belief  in  the  impropriety  of  gathering  the  apples  before  they 
have  been  chriftened  by  St.  Swithin  is  very  general,  and  isftill  ftrongly 
cheriftied.  A fervant  of  one  of  the  editor’s  friends  was  horror  ftricken 
very  lately  (1868)  at  the  bare  propofition  to  pick  the  fruit  before  the 
Saint  had  performed  the  baptifmal  ceremony.] 

In  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts  of  Horley,  Surrey,  under  1505-6, 
is  the  following  entry,  which  implies  a gathering  on  this  Saint’s  Day 
or  account ; 

“ Itm.  Saintt  Swithine  fartliyngs  the  faid  2 zeres,  3.;.  84.” 

[From  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts  of  Kingfton-upon-Thames, 


['  In  the  “ Daily  News,”  of  July  16,  1868,  occurred  the  following  paragraph  : 
“ The  fallacy  of  the  popular  notion  refpefling  the  forty  days’  rain,  that  is  fuppoled 
to  follow  a rainy  St.  Swithin’s  day  has  been  demonftrated  by  obfervations  taken  at 
Greenwich,  during  a period  of  20  years,  which  (liow  that  the  greateft  number  of 
rainy  days,  after  St.  Swithin’s-day,  have  taken  place  when  the  1 5th  of  July  was  dry. 
In  1845,  when  the  day  was  fine,  there  were  26  rainy  days  out  of  the  allotted  40; 
in  1848  there  were  31  ; and  in  i860,  29  ; and  both  for  the  public  health  and  the 
country’s  good  it  is  hoped  that  the  refult  of  1868  may  prove  the  reverfe  to  the  old 
adage.”] 
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23  Henry  VII.,  it  feems  that  all  houfeholders  keeping  a “ brode  gate,” 
were  charged  fourpence  on  account  of  St.  Swithin,  and  that  the  fame 
amount  was  levied  under  this  head  on  fuch  as  owned  one  tenement.*] 


S^argaret’s  2Daj>. 

{July  20.) 

UTLER,  in  his  “ Lives  of  the  Saints,”  dates  the  commencement 
of  Saint’s  celebrity  in  our  country  from  the  Crufades.* 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  “ Shakefpeare  Society’s  Papers,”  Collier 
notices  feveral  entries  in  the  Regifters  of  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark, 
relating  to  dramas  and  other  feftive  celebrations  on  this  day  in  the  olden 
time.  Among  thefe  is  a record  belonging  to  30  Hen. VI.,  as  follows  : 
“ Fyrfte,  payd  to  the  Pleyrs  vpon  Seynt  Margrets  Day,  vij>.” 

Again,  in  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts  of  Bafingborne,  Cam- 
bridgefhire,  appears  this  memorandum  : 

“Received  at  the  Play  held  on  St.  Margarets  Day,  a.d.  MDXi.,in 
Bafingborn,  of  the  holy  martyr  St.  George.  . 

“ Received  of  the  Townihip  of  Royfton,  xii®.,  Tharfield,  vP.  viiP., 
Melton,  v“.  iiiP.  and  fo  on,  and  at  the  end  occur  thefe  two  curious 
items  : “ Item,  received  of  the  Town  of  Bafingborn  on  the  Monday 
and  Friday  after  the  play,  together  with  other  comers  on  the  Monday, 
xiv®.  v"*.  Item,  received  on  the  Wednefday  after  the  play,  with  a pot 
of  ale  at  Kneefworth,  all  cofts  dedudted,  P.  viP.”^ 

It  may  be  noted  that  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  was  founded  in 
1446  by  Margaret  of  Anjou,  confort  of  Henry  VI.,  and  called  “ The 
College  of  St.  Margaret  and  Saint  Bernard,”  to  whom  it  was  jointly 
dedicated.^] 


S)t.  Bridget. 

[July  23.) 

I "^HE  “ Roman  Martyrology,”  1627,  obferves  under  this  date  :] 
I “ The  departure  out  of  this  life  of  St.  Bridget  widdow,  who,  after 
many  peregrinations  made  to  holy  places,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghoft, 


' Lyfons’  “ Environs,”  vol.  i.  p.  280. 

’ Granger,  “ Biog.  Hid.  of  Engl.,”  vol.  iii.  p.  54,  quotes  the  following  palfage 
from  Birkenhead’s  “ Affembly  Man,”  [1661]: 

“ As  many  Sifters  flock  to  him  as  at  Paris  on  St.  Margaret's  Day,  when  all  come 
to  church  that  are  or  hope  to  be  with  child  that  year.” 

^ “ Antiq.  Repert.”  ed.  1807,  vol.  iii.  pp.  320-t,  where  will  be  found  printed 
“ The  Expellees  ot  the  faid  Play.”] 

f Horne’s  “ Cat.  of  the  Library  of  Queen’s  Coll  , Cambr.,”  1827,  pref.  i.] 


ig2  St.  yames. 

finally  repofed  at  Rome  ; whole  body  was  after  tranflated  into  Suevia. 
Her  principal  Feftivity  is  celebrated  upon  the  feaventh  of  Odfober.”* 

[In  the  “ Fifteen  O’s,”  the  firfl:  O is  introduced  by  a large  wood- 
cut  reprefenting  a man  crowned  delivered  out  of  purgatory  by  an  angel, 
through  the  mediation  of  St.  Bridget,  who  is  kneeling  at  a fmall  altar 
before  him.-] 

Vallancey,^  fpeaking  of  Ceres,  tells  us;  “Mr.  Rollin  thinks  this 
Deity  was  the  fame  Queen  of  Heaven  to  whom  the  Jewilh  women 
burnt  incenfe,  poured  out  drink  offerings,  and  made  cakes  for  her  with 
their  own  hands  and  adds  : “ This  Pagan  cuftom  is  ftill  preferved 
in  Ireland  on  the  Eve  of  St.  Bridget,  and  which  was  probably  tranf- 
pofed  to  St.  Bridget’s  Eve  from  the  Eeftival  of  a famed  poetefs  of  the 
fame  name  in  the  time  of  Paganifm.  In  an  ancient  GlolTary  now 
before  me  Ihe  is  dcfcribed  : ‘ Brigit,  a poetefs,  the  daughter  of  Dagha  ; 
a Goddefs  of  Ireland.’  On  St.  Bridget’s  Eve  every  farmer’s  wife  in 
Ireland  makes  a cake,  called  Bairin-breac,  the  neighbours  are  invited, 
the  madder  of  ale  and  the  pipe  go  round,  and  the  evening  concludes 
with  mirth  and  feffivity.”® 


3la!neS. 

{July  25.) 

The  Blefling  of  new  Apples  upon  this  Day  is  preferved  in  the 
“ Manuale  ad  Ufum  Sarum.”® 

Hafted^  tells  us  that  “ the  redlor,  by  old  cuftom,  diftributes  at  his 
parfonage  houfe  on  St. James’s  Day,  annually,  a mutton  pye  and  a loaf, 
to  as  many  perfons  as  chufe  to  demand  it,  the  expence  of  which 
amounts  to  about  15/.  per  annum.'" 

On  St.  James’s  Day,  old  ftyle,  Oyfters  come  in,  in  London  ; and 


' “Roman  Martyrologe,  according  to  the  Reformed  Calendar,  tranflated  into 
EngliflijbyG.  K.,  of  the  Society  of  Jefus,”  1 627.  See  alfo  “ Diariiim  Hiltoricum,’’ 
1590,  p.  Ill,  where  we  read,  under  23°Julii,  “ Emortuali.s  Dies  S.  Brigittae  Reg. 
Suecias,  i 372.” 

“ Malkell’s  Selefled  Centuries  of  Books,’’  &c.,  1843,  P-  4^-] 

■'  “ Elfay  on  the  Irifli  Language,”  1772,  p.  21. 

Jerem.  ch.  xvii.  v.  18. 

Yet,  according  to  Porter’s  “Flowersof  the  Lives  of  the  Sainfls,”  1632,  p.iiS, 
Brigitt’s  Day  (Virgin  of  Kildare,  in  Ireland,)  was  February  the  firll. 

*’  Edit.  Rothomagi,  1555,  lol.  64-5. 

“ Benediflio  Pomorum  in  Die  Sanfti  Jacobi. 

“ Te  deprecamur  omnipotens  Deusut  benedicas//««<r  Jru3umr\o\oxvim  pomorum: 
ut  qui  efu  arboris  letalis  et  porno  in  primo  parente  jufta  funeris  fententia  mulilati 
lumus  ; per  illuftrationem  unici  filii  tui  Redemptoris  Dei  ac  Domini  nollri  Jefu 
Chrifti  & Spiritus  Sanfti  benediftionem  fanftificata  fmt  omnia  atque  benedifta  : de- 
pulfifque  primi  facinoris  intentatoris  infidii.s,  faliibriter  ex  hujus  diei  anniverfaria 
I'olennitate  diverfis  terris  edenda  germina  I'umamus  per  eundem  Dominum  in  imitate 
ejufdern."  “ Deinde  facerdos  afpergat  ca  aqua  hened'iild." 

’ “Hill,  of  Kent,”  vol.  i.  p.  537,  folio  ed.  (parifli  of  Cliff,  in  Shamel  hundred.) 
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there  is  a popular  fuperftition  ftill  in  force,  like  that  relating  to  goofe 
on  Michaelmas  Day,  that  whoever  eats  oyfters  on  that  day  will  never 
want  money  for  the  reft  of  the  year. 

[In  Wiltftiire  and  Somerfetfhire  the  apples  are  faid  to  be  chrijiened 
on  St.  James’s  Day.  Hone,  in  his  “ Every-Day  Book,”  obferves  ; 

Apples  were  bleft  on  this  day  by  the  prieft.  There  is  a fpecial  form 
for  blefting  them  in  the  manual  of  the  Church  of  Sarum.” 

The  hop-crop  is  in  a fufficiently  forward  ftate  by  this  time  to  enable 
the  growers  to  judge  of  the  profpedls  of  a good  or  bad  harveft,  and 
there  is  a proverbial  expreflion  bearing  on  this : 

“Till  St.  James’s  Day  be  come  and  gone, 

There  may  be  hops,  or  there  may  be  none.” 

The  “ Book  of  Days”  fays  that  this  is  a Herefordjhire  adage,  but  it  is 
current  in  all  the  hop-diftri(fts.] 


[flpate  SponDap. 

(July  26.) 

A FEAST  of  bacon  and  beans  is  held  on  this  day  at  Newbury  in 
Berks,  and  elfewhere.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  “ Devonlhire 
Dialogue,”  1839.  A cabbage  ftuck  on  a pole  ferves  as  a fubftitute  for 
a mace,  and  all  the  other  emblems  of  civic  grandeur  are  fimilarly 
parodied.] 


(Buie  of  :3ugufl.' 

PETTINGAL^derives  “Gule”  from  the  Celtic  or  Britifti“  Wyl,” 
or  “Gwyl,”  fignifying  a feftival  or  holyday,  and  explains  “Gule 
of  Auguft”  to  mean  no  more  than  the  holyday  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula 
in  Auguft,  when  the  people  of  England  under  popery  paid  their  Peter 
pence. 

This  is  confirmed  by  Blount,  who  tells  us  that  Lammafs  Day,  the 
firft  of  Auguft,  otherwife  called  the  Gule,  or  Yule  of  Auguft,  may  be 
a corruption  of  tbe  Britifti  word  “Gwyl  Awft,  fignifying  the  Feaft  of 
Auguft.  He  adds,  indeed,  “or  it  may  come  from  Y\ncula  (chains), 
that  day  being  called  in  Latin  Feftum  San6Ii  Petri  ad  Vincula” 


' Commonly  called  Lammafs  Day. 
’ “ Archaeol.,”  vol.  ii.  p.  67. 
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[Spelman,  in  his  Glofl'ary,  under  the  Gules  of  Auguft,  obferves  ; 
“ It  often  occurs  in  ancient  parchments  (efpecially  legal  ones)  for  the 
Feaft  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  which  is  celebrated  on  the  fame  calends 
of  Auguft.  Durandus  [in  his  Rationale]  fuggefts,  as  a reafon  for  this 
among  others,  that  the  Tribune  Ouirinus  having  a daughter  whofe 
throat  was  difeafed,  the  girl  was  ordered  by  the  Pope  to  kifs  the  chains 
wherewith  St.  Peter  had  been  fhackled,  which  wrought  her  complete 
cure,  and  led  to  the  inftitution  of  the  fellival,  as  well  as  the  erection  of 
a memorial  church.”] 

The  remark  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Romilh  Church,  under  the  firft 
ot  Auguft,  illuftrates  this  ; 

“ Chains  are  worftiipped,”  &c. 

“ Catenae  coluntur  ad  Aram  in  Exquiliis 

Ad  Victim  Cyprium  juxta  Titi  thermas.” 

Gebelin,  in  his  “ Allegories  Orientales,”  takes  the  fame  view. 

[Mr.  Way,  in  a note  to  the  word  Lammas^  in  his  admirable  edition 
of  the  “Promptorium  Parvulorum,”i865,  obferves:  “ On  the  calends, 
or  firft  of  Auguft,  the  Feftival  of  St.  Peter  ad  vincula^  it  was  cuftomary 
in  Anglo-Saxon  times  to  make  a votive  offering  of  the  firft  fruits  of 
the  harveft,  and  thence  the  feaft  was  termed  hlaf  mEeffe,  Lammas, 
from  hlaf,  panis^  and  maefle,  mijfa, 

Lammals  day  is  called,  in  the  “ Red  Book  of  Derby,  hlap  masppe 
Secj.”  But  in  the  “ Saxon  Chronicle,”  it  is  hlam  masppe.  Mafs 
was  a word  for  feftival  ; hence  our  way  of  naming  the  feftivals  of 
Chriftmafs,  Candlemafs,  Martinmafs,  &c. 

Vallancey"  cites  Cormac,  Archbifhop  of  Cafhel  in  the  tenth  century, 
in  his  Irilli  Glofiary,  as  telling  us  that,  “in  his  time,  four  great  fires 
were  lighted  up  on  the  four  great  feftivals  of  the  Druids  ; w’z.  in  Feb- 
ruary, May,  Augufi,  and  November.”  Vallancey  alfo  tells  us  that 
“ this  day  was  dedicated  to  the  facrifice  of  the  fruits  of  the  foil.  La-ith- 
mas  was  the  day  of  the  oblation  of  grain.  It  is  pronounced  La-ee- 
mas,  a word  readily  corrupted  to  Lammafs.  Ith  is  all  kinds  of  grain, 
particularly  wheat,  and  ?nas^  fruit  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  the  acorn, 
whence  maft.  Cul  and  Gul  in  the  Irifti  implies  a complete  circle, 
a belt,  a wheel,  an  anniverfary.” 


' “ Gent.  Mag.”  for  Jan.  1799,  where  there  are  references  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
p.  138,  under  1009,  A.D.,  and  to  Orofius  Interp.,  lib.  vi.  cap.  19. 

* Colledlanea,  No.  x.  p.  464,  472. 
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[^t.  €>ftoalt)’6  «5te. 

{Auguji  4.) 

ST.  OSWALD,  King  of  Northumberland,  and  Martyr,  is  remem- 
bered at  prefent  chiefly  by  the  ftory  of  his  arm,  which  is  related 
in  the  “ Book  of  Days.” 

To  faft  on  St.  Ofwald’s  Eve,  the  4th  of  Auguft,  is  mentioned  in 
the  “ Plumpton  Correfpondence,”  under  the  date  of  1499,  as  a 
fure  remedy  againft  the  plague.  In  a letter  to  Sir  Robert  Plumpton, 
Robert  Leventhorpe  fays  : “ I wold  advife  your  mafterfhip,  my  lady, 
and  all  your  houfehold  many  \meny  or  meyny\  from  henceforth  to 
make  promyfe,  and  keepe  yt,  to  faft  the  even  of  St.  Ofwald,  kyng  and 
marter  yerely ; and  that  promife  truly  emended  to  be  performed,  I 
truft  verely  ye  Ihalbe  no  more  vexed  with  that  ficknes.”  This  belief 
has  efcaped  the  notice  of  Hone  and  Brand  : nor  does  it  find  a place  in 
the  “ Book  of  Days.” 

Warton  mentions  that  an  anonymous  Latin  author  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury left  behind  him  an  account  of  the  Life  and  Miracles  of  St.  Of- 
wald. 

A great  houfe  of  Auguftinian,  or  Black  Canons,  was  fettled,  be- 
fore the  DilTolution,  at  Noftel,  not  very  far  from  Wakefield,  co.  York, 
and  was  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Ofwald.  It  had  a cell  at  Wood- 
kirk. 

“St.  Ofwalde,”  fays  Aubrey  (1678),^  “ was  flayne  by  Penda,  on 
the  great  downe  eaft  of  Marsfield  in  Gloucefterftiire,  as  you  ride  to 
Caftle-Combe,  from  whence  it  is  called  St.  Ofwaldes  downe.  In 
thefe  partes,  nay,  as  far  as  Auburne-Chafe  (and  perhaps  a greate  deale 
further),  when  they  pent  their  ftieep  in  the  fold,  they  did  pray  to  God 
and  St.  Ofwald  to  bring  the  ftieep  fafe  to  the  fold,  and  in  the  morning 
they  did  pray  to  God  and  Saint  Ofwald  to  bring  them  fafe  from  the 
fold.  The  countryfolk  call  St.  Ofwald  St.  Twafole.”] 


jFeafl  of  the  #oly  ll?ame  of 

{Auguji  7.) 

IN  the  “ Plumpton  Correfpondence”  occurs  a letter  to  Sir  Richard 
Plumpton  from  John  Pullen,  under  the  (fuppofed)  date  of  1499, 
in  which  the  writer  fays  ; “ Sir,  as  hartylie  as  I can,  I commaund  me 


['  Thoms’  “ Anecd.  and  Trad.,”  1839,  p.  87.] 
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unto  you  ; and  within  a box  to  my  Lady  . . . is  the  feft  of  Nomen 

pefu  with  Utas.”  . . The  editor  conjedfures,  and  doubtlefs  pro- 

perly, that  what  Pullen  fent  to  Lady  Plumpton  was  the  book  or  MS. 
containing  the  fervice  ufed  on  this  particular  day,  with  the  odlave,  or 
Utas.  Hone,  in  his  “ Every-Day  Book,”  gives  an  account  of  this 
Feftival.] 


[^t,  Jkatorence’B  Day. 

[Juguji  10.) 

IT  has  been  faid  that  St.  Lawrence  is  the  patron  of  idlenefs,  and  that 
thence  proceeds  the  common  epithet  Lawrence  Lazy,  applied  to 
a fluggard.  There  is,  in  fadl,  a chapman’s  ifory-book,  entitled  “ The 
Hiftory  of  Sir  Lawrence  Lazy,”  and  firfi:  printed,  it  is  conjedfured, 
about  1670.  Mr.  Cooper,  in  his  “ SulTex  Vocabulary,”  1853,  ^dems 
to  think  that  this  Lawrence  is  rather  “A  kind  of  imaginary  faint  or 
fairy,  whofe  influence  produces  indolence,”  and  quotes  the  well-known 
faying,  “ I’ve  got  a touch  of  old  Lawrence  to-day.”  For  my  own 
part,  I would  in  preference  derive  the  expreflion  from  fome  real  or 
fabulous  human  perfonage  fo  named,  proverbial  for  fuch  qualities,  and 
not  feek  any  divine  or  fupernatural  folution  of  the  myftery.  In  1594, 
a ballad  called  “ Lufty  Lawrence  ” was  licenfed  for  the  prefs  by  the  Sta- 
tioners’ Company  ; it  reads  like  a parody  or  imitation  of  “ Lazy  Law- 
rence but  what  its  precife  charadler  was,  there  are  no  means  of  afcer- 
taining,  to  my  knowledge.  St.  Lawrence  may,  I think,  be  as  fecurely 
acquitted  of  all  connection  with  Mailer  Lawrence  azy  or  Lufty  as 
St.  Nicholas  of  all  connedlion  with  Old  Nick.'] 


of  tl)e  JUirgin  30ary. 

{/^ugujl  15). 

[ "jV  TAOGEORGUS*  defcribes  the  confecration  of  the  herbs  on  this 
feftival  by  the  priefts  of  Germany,  and  laments  the  nourifti- 
ment  of  popular  ignorance  and  prejudice  by  fuch  means,  as  the  herbs 
when  blefled  or  fandlified  were  held  to  be  efficacious  in  witchcraft 
and  magic,  and  if  call  into  the  fire,  to  afford  protedlion  from  malignant 
influences  : “ far  otherwife,”  as  the  writer  fays  truly  enough,  “ than 
nature  or  the  Worde  of  God  doth  tell.”] 

Biftiop  Hall  alfo  tells  us,-  “ that  upon  this  day  it  was  cuftomary  to 
implore  bleffings  upon  herbsy  plantSy  rootSy  and  fruits” 


' “ Popifli  Kingdome,”  by  Googe,  p.  55. 
’ “Triumphs  of  Rome,”  p.  58. 
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iRocl)’S  [or  iRocl)e’6]  Dap. 

{Auguji  1 6.) 

Among  the  churchwardens*  Accounts  of  St.  Michael  Spurrier- 
Gate,  York,  printed  by  Nichols,  1797,  I find  ; 

“ 1518.  Paid  for  writing  of  St,  Royke  Mafic,  o/.  os. 

Whitaker  thinks  that  St.  Roche  or  Rocke’s  Day  was  celebrated  as  a 
general  harvefl:  home. 

In  Overbury’s  “ Charadlers  of  the  Franklin,”-  he  fays:  “He 
allowes  of  honeft  paftime,  and  thinkes  not  the  bones  of  the  dead  any 
thing  bruifed,  or  the  worfe  for  it,  though  the  country  lafTes  dance  in 
the  church-yard  after  even-fong.  Rock  Monday,  and  the  wake  in 
fummer,  fhrovings,  the  wakefull  ketches  on  Chriftmas  eve,  the  hoky, 
or  feed  cake,  thefe  he  yeerely  keepes,  yet  holds  them  no  reliques  of 
popery.” 

Warner,  in  his  “ Albions  England,”  mentions  Rock  Monday  : 

“ Rock  and  Plow  Monday  gams  f'al  gang  with  faint  fcafts  and  kirk  fights 
And  again  : 

“ rie  duly  keepe  for  thy  delight  Rock-Monday,  and  the  wake, 

Have  flirovings,  Chriftmas  Gambols,  with  the  hokie  and  feed  cake.”  ’ 


^t.  Bartholomew  [tfie  :3polilc.‘] 

[Auguji  24.) 

IN  Stephens’  “ Efiayes  and  Charadfers,”  1615,  we  read  : 

— “ Like  a bookfellers  fhoppe  on  Bartholomew  Day  at  London  ; 
the  Jlalls  of  which  are  fo  adorn’d  with  Bibles  and  Prayer-bookes^  that 
almofi:  nothing  is  left  within,  but  heathen  knowledge.” 

[In  “ Totenham  Court,’’  1638,  by  T.  Nabbes,  there  is  this  palTage : 
“ Stitchwell.  I have  a Cornijh- Lad  that  wraftles  well,  and  hath 


* Pegge,  by  whom  the  extrafts  were  communicated  to  Nichols,  thought  that 
“the  writing  probably  means  making  a new  copy  of  the  mufic  appropriated  to 
the  day.” 

‘ Wife,  &c.  1630. 

“ “Alb.  Engl.,”  ed.  1597,  p.  12 1 [or  ed.  1602,  p.  407.] 

p “Da  wass  I'e  eahtoSa  daeg  ptes  kalendes  Septembres,  pc  man  an  ha  tid  wur^5al5 
Sae  Bartholomei  paes  apoftoles,  pa  fe  eadiga  mer  Gu<51ac  com  to  pai'ie  forefprcce- 
nan  ftowe,  to  Cruwlande.” — Anglo-Saxon  Verfion  of  the  Life  oj  St.  Guthlac,  ed 
Goodwin,  p.  22-4.] 


St.  Giles. 
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brought  home  Rabbets  every  Bartholmew-tide  thefe  five  yeares.  At 
ftoole  ball  I have  a North-weji  ftrippling  fliall  deale  with  ever  a boy  in 
the  Strand.” 

Gough'  mentions  an  ancient  cuftom  at  Croyland  Abbey,  of  giving 
little  knives  to  all  comers  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day.  This  abufe,  he 
fays,  “was  abolifhed  by  Abbot  John  de  Wifbech,  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth,  exempting  both  the  abbot  and  convent  from  a great 
and  needlefs  expence.  This  cuftom  originated  in  allufion  to  the  knife, 
wherewith  St.  Bartholomew  was  flead.  Three  of  thefe  knives  were 
quartered  with  three  of  the  whips  fo  much  ufed  by  St.  Guthlac,  in  one 
coat  borne  by  this  houfe.  Mr.  Hunter  had  great  numbers  of  them,ol 
different  fizes,  found  at  different  times  in  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  and  in 
the  river.  We  have  engraved  three  from  drawings  in  the  Minute 
Books  of  the  Spalding  Society,  in  whofe  drawers  one  is  ftill  preferved. 
Thefe  are  adopted  as  the  device  of  a town-piece,  called  the  ‘ Poores 
Halfepeny  of  Croyland,’  1670.” 


[§»t.  (Silts. 

[September  i.) 

\N  account  of  this  Saint  and  of  the  origin  of  the  confecration  of  the 
iff  of  September  to  his  memory  in  our  calendar,  may  be  found 
in  the  “ Book  of  Days.”  Many  churches  bear  his  name.  There  is 
the  following  defcription  in  Machyn’s  “ Diary,”  of  the  procefflon  in  the 
city  of  London  in  1556  round  the  pariffi  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate  : 
“ The  furft  day  of  September  was  Sant  Gylles  day,  and  ther  was  a 
goodly  proff'en'yon  abowt  the  parryche  with  the  whettes  [waits,]  and  the 
canepe  borne,  and  the  facrement,  and  ther  was  a godly  mafle  fonge  as 
[has]  bene  hard  ; and  mafter  Thomas  Greuelle,  waxchandler,  mad  a 
grett  dener  for  mafter  Garter  [lord  mayor]  and  my  lade,  and  mafter 
Machylle  the  ftireyffe  and  ys  wyfp,  and  boyth  the  chamburlayns,  and 
mony  worftiefull  men  and  women  at  dener,  and  the  whettes  playngand 
dyver  odur  mynftrelles,  for  ther  was  a grett  dener.” 

Brand  has  alfo  obferved  filence  refpedling  St.  Giles’s  BoivI,  the  flagon 
or  jug  of  ale,  which  was  in  the  old  times  prefented  to  the  condemned 
convicft  at  St.  Giles’s  Hofpital,  on  the  road  to  Tyburn.  It  appears  to 
be  eftabliftied  with  tolerable  certainty,  that  the  gallows  ftood  on  the  fite 
of  a portion  of  Connaught  Square  ; but  I am  not  aware  that  the  precife 
fpot  has  been  fettled  beyond  dilpute. 

A correfpondent  of  “ Current  Notes”  for  Auguft,  1S56,  quotes 
Burton  the  Leicefterftiire  hiftorian’s  account  of  this  ceremony.  “At  the 
Hofpital  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  without  the  bar  of  the  Old  Temple, 
London,  and  the  Domus  Converforum  (now  the  Rolls),  the  prifoners 
conveyed  from  the  City  of  London  towards  Teybourne,  there  to  be 


' “ Hiftory  of  Croyland  Abbey,”  p.  73. 
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executed  for  treafons,  felonies,  or  other  trefpalTes,  were  prefented  with  a 
great  bowle  of  ale  thereof  to  drinke  at  their  pleafure,  as  to  be  their  laft 
refrefhing  in  this  life.”  The  writer  goes  on  to  fay  that  Parton,  in  his 
account  of  St.  Giles’s  Hofpital  and  Parifh,  1822,  refers  to  this  as  a 
peculiar  cuftom  ; but  he  points  out  that  “ the  cuftom  was  not  fo  pecu- 
liar, but  appears  to  have  been  an  obfervance  of  Popilh  times.”  The 
writer  feems  rather  to  mean  Catholic  countries^  for  the  period,  of  which 
he  had  been  before  fpeaking,  was  antecedent,  of  courfe,  to  the  Refor- 
mation, and  he  juft  afterwards  cites  fome  examples  of  a fimilar  ufage 
among  the  French  in  the  XVth  century. 

Churchyard  alfo  refers  to  it  in  his  “ Mirror  and  Manners  of  Men,” 

^594:  .... 

“ Trufting  in  friendftiip  makes  fome  be  truft  up. 

Or  ride  in  a cart  to  kis  Saint  Giles  his  cup.” 

[There  is  a Yorkftiire  proverb  : “ He  will  be  hanged  for  leaving  his 
liquor,  like  the  faddler  of  Bawtrey,”  which  refers  to  a fimilar  ulage. 
A faddler  from  Bawtrey,  on  his  way  to  execution,  declined  the  prof- 
fered bowl  of  ale,  and  was  confequently  turned  off,  juft  before  a re- 
prieve arrived. 

In  Lyndfay’s  time,  and  long  before,  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh 
ufed  to  carry  about  the  town,  on  St.  Giles’s  Day,  what  the  poet  calls 
“ an  auld  ftock  Image,”  and  likens  to  the  image  of  Bell,  which  they 
bore  in  proceffion  at  Babylon.  The  paflage  is  in  the  “ Monarke,” 
firft  printed  about  1554: 

“ On  thare  feift  day,  all  creature  may  fe : 

Thay  beir  an  auld  ftock  Image  throuch  ye  toun. 

With  talbrone,  trompet,  fchalme,  and  clarioun, 

Qvihilk  hes  bene  vfit  mony  one  ^eir  bigone  j 
With  prieftis  and  freris,  in  to  proceflioun, 

Siclyke  as  Bell  wes  borne  throuch  Babilone.” 

“ The  arm-bone  of  St.  Giles,”  obferves  Mr.  D.  Laing,’  “ was  re- 
garded as  a relique  of  ineftimable  value,  when  brought  to  this  country 
by  William  Preftoun  of  Gourtoun,  who  bequeathed  it  to  ‘ our  mother 
kirk  of  Sant  Gele  of  Edynburgh,’  nth  of  January,  1454-5.”] 


of  tbt  tltrgtn. 

[September  8.) 

Howell,  in  a letter  without  date,  but  about  1655,  to  Lord 
Dorchefter,  obferves,  that  the  writers  hoftile  to  the  memory 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  taxed  her,  among  other  matters,  for  fuftering  “ the 
nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  September  to  be  turned  to  the  Cele- 
bration of  her  own  Birthday,  &c.”] 


f'  Notes  to  reprint  of“  Dundee  Pfalms,”  1868,  p.  257.  Mr.  Laing  refers  us  to 
the  “ Charters  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Giles.  Bann.  Club,  1859, 
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{September  14.) 


HIS  teftival,  called  alfo  Holy  Crofs  Day,^  was  inftituted  on  aC- 


count  of  the  recovery  of  a large  piece  of  the  Crofs,  by  the  em- 
peror Heraclius,  after  it  had  been  taken  away,  on  the  plundering  of 
Jerufalem  by  Cofroes,  King  of  Perfia,  about  615." 

Churchwardens’  Accounts,  previous  to  the  Reformation,  are  ufually 
full  of  entries  relating  to  the  Rood-loft.  [In  the  accounts  of]  St.  Mary 
at  Hill,  5 Hen.  VI.  [we  have:] 

“ Alfo  for  makynge  of  a peire  endentors  betwene  William  Serle,  car- 
penter, and  us,  for  the  Rode  lofte  and  the  under  clerks  chambre,  ijr.  viij<5^. 
Alfo  refs,  of  ferteyn  men  for  the  Rod  loft  ; fyrft  of  Ric.  Goflyn  10/.  ; 
alfo  of  Thomas  Raynwall,  10/.  ; alfo  of  Rook  lbs.  jd.  -f  and  eighteen 
others.  “ Summa  totalis  95/.  ili.  c^d.”  [Sir  H.  Ellis  remarks  that  the 
carpenters  on  this  occafion  appear  to  have  had  what  in  modern  lan- 
guage is  called  “their  Drinks”  allowed  them  over  and  above  their 
wages.  “ Alfo  the  day  after  Saint  Dunfton,  the  19  day  of  May,  two 
carpenters  with  her  Notifiens  [nuncheons  or  luncheons].” 

The  fame  gentleman  points  out  that,  in  Howes’  edition  of  Stow, 
2 Edw.  VE  1547,  we  read  : “ The  17  of  Nov.  was  begun  to  be  pulled 
downe  the  Roode  in  Paules  Church,  with  Mary  and  John,  and  all  other 
images  in  the  Church,  and  then  the  like  was  done  in  all  the  Churches 
in  London,  and  fo  throughout  England,  and  texts  of  Scripture  were 
written  upon  the  walls  of  thofe  Churches  againft  Images,  &c.”  He 
adds : “ Many  of  our  Rood-lofts,  however,  were  not  taken  down  till 
late  in  the  reign  of  Oueen  Elizebeth.”^ 


('  “ The  Rood,”  as  Fuller  (“  Hilt,  of  Waltham  Abbey,”  pp.  16,  17)  obferves, 
“ when  perfectly  made,  and  with  all  the  appurtenances  thereof,  had  not  only  the 
image  of  our  Saviour  extended  upon  it,  but  the  figures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St. 
John,  one  on  each  fide  : in  allufion  to  John  xix.  26.  ‘ Chr'ifl  on  the  Crofs  famo  his 

tnother  and  the  difciple  vjhom  he  hved flanding  by.'  " 

Such  was  the  reprefentation  denominated  the  Rood,  ufually  placed  over  the  fcreen 
which  divided  the  nave  from  the  chancel  of  our  Churches.  To  our  anceftors,  we 
are  told,  it  conveyed  a full  type  of  theChriltian  Church.  The  nave  reprefenting  the 
Church  militant,  and  the  chancel  the  Church  triumphant,  denoting  that  all  who 
would  go  from  the  one  to  the  other,  mull  pafs  under  the  Rood,  that  is,  carry  the 
Crofs,  and  I’uffer  afflidtion. 

’ Wheatley  “On  the  Common  Prayer,”  edit.  8vo.  Loud.  1741,  p.  73. 

^ Other  entries  refpefling  the  Rood-loft  occur,  ibid. 

“ Alfo  payd  for  a rolle  and  2 gojons  of  iron  and  a rope,  xiiijr/. 

Alfo  payd  to  3 carpenters  removing  the  llallis  of  the  quer,  xx</. 

Alfo  payd  for  6 peny  nail  and  5 peny  nail,  xji/. 

Alfo  for  crochats,  and  3 iron  pynnes  and  a ftaple,  xiij^/. 

Alfo  for  5 yardis  and  a halte  oi grene  Bokerarn,  iijr.  \\]d.  ob. 

Alfo  for  lengthyng  of  2 cheynes  and  6 zerdes  of  gret  wyer,  xiiij<f. 

Alfo  payd  for  eleven  dozen  pavyng  tyles,  iij/.  \\\]d." 
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St.  Matthew's  Day. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  cuftotn  to  go  a nutting  upon  this  day, 
from  the  following  palTagein  “ Grim  the  Collier  of  Croydon,”  [ 1662]  : 

“ This  day,  they  fay,  is  called  Holy-rood  Day, 

And  all  the  youth  are  now  a nutting  gone.” 

It  feems  from  the  “ Status  Scholae  Etonenfis,”  1560,  that  in  Sep- 
tember, “ on  a certain  day,”  moft  probably  the  fourteenth,  the  boys  of 
Eton  fchool  were  to  have  a play-day,  in  order  to  go  out  and  gather  nuts, 
with  a portion  of  which,  when  they  returned,  they  were  to  make  pre- 
fents  to  the  different  mailers  of  that  feminary.  It  is  ordered,  however, 
that  before  this  leave  be  granted  them,  they  Ihould  write  verfes  on  the 
fruitfulnefs  of  autumn,  the  deadly  colds,  &c.  of  advancing  winter. 


[%t.  s 2Daj>. 

{^September  21.) 

Philip  DE  THAUN,  in  his  “Livre  des  Creatures,”  written 
about  1 12 1,  fays  : “ And  now  we  fee  the  reafon,  why  we  ought 
to  keep  the  feaft  of  St.  Matthew,  of  which  many  men  fay,  that  they  do 
not  know  how  to  keep  it,  or  which  day  to  celebrate.  When  the  bif- 
fextile  falls  on  the  following  day,  according  to  the  underftanding  of 
mankind,  I tell  you  briefly,  pay  clofe  attention,  on  the  day  which  comes 
neareft  that  keepeft  its  vigil,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  a day  muff  not  be 
interpofed  between  that  holy  day  and  the  vigil  day  : but  therein  the 
feaft  ftiall  be  kept  and  celebrated.”^ 

The  following  is  from  the  “ Daily  News”  of  September  22,  1868  ; 
the  ufage  to  which  the  defcription  refers,  has  been  overlooked  by  Hone 
and  the  Editor  of  the  “ Book  of  Days  ; ” 

“ Yefterday  being  St.  Matthew’s  Day,  in  accordance  with  a time 
and  well-honoured  cuftom,  the  fenior  fcholars  of  Chrift’s  Hofpital,  or 
what  is  more  familiarly  known  as  the  Blue  Coat  School,  delivered 
orations  in  the  prefence  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of  the  City  of 
London.  Early  in  the  forenoon,  the  City  dignitaries  and  boys  of  the 
fchool  attended  divine  fervice  at  Chrift’s  Church,  where  a fermon  was 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Polehampton,  a former  member  of  the 
fchool,  who  chofe  for  his  text  the  words,  ‘ Unto  what  were  ye  bap- 
tized,’ taken  from  the  third  verfe  of  the  igth  chapter  of  the  A£fs. 
Divine  fervice  being  over,  the  fcholars  repaired  to  the  great  hall  of  the 
fchool,  where  a very  large  audience,  principally  compofed  of  ladies,  was 
affembled  to  hear  the  delivery  of  the  fpeeches.  Following  the  example 
of  previous  years,  thofe  Grecians  who  are  about  to  proceed  to  the  Cam- 


['  Wright’s  Tranflation  of  the  Anglo-Norman  original  (“  Popular  Treatifes  on 
‘'('ience,”  1841,  p.  51).! 
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St.  Matthew's  Day. 

bridge  Univerfity  delivered  addrelTes  on  the  benefits  refulting  from  thofe 
metropolitan  hofpitals  which  are  called  royal.  Robert  William  Le 
Mefurier,  fifth  Grecian,  chofe  the  Greek  language  in  which  to  convey 
his  opinion  of  the  great  bleffings  refulting  from  thefe  charities,  while 
Charles  Albert  Stokes,  firft  Grecian,Thompfon,  Mathematical  medallift, 
and  Montefiore  prizeman,  1868,  fpoke  in  Englifh  ; Alf.  George  Arthur 
Robarts,  fourth  Grecian,  fpoke  in  Latin  ; and  Fredk.  J.  Biden,  fecond 
Grecian  and  French  prizeman,  1868,  fpoke  in  French.  Each  of  thefe 
fcholars  was  allowed  to  treat  the  fubjedt  in  his  own  way,  though,  for 
the  moft  part,  there  was  little  difference  in  them,  the  fame  cardinal 
points  being  touched  upon  in  each.  Allufion  was  made  to  the  efta- 
blifhment,  now  three  centuries  ago,  of  the  royal  hofpitals  by  the  pious 
and  youthful  Edward  VI.  Thefe  hofpitals  were  founded  in  a time  of 
peace,  and  fhortly  after  the  Reformation,  and  as  an  emblem  of  it,  and 
they  have  lafted  through  the  dangerous  and  anarchical  times  of  the  reign 
of  Oueen  Mary  and  of  the  Commonwealth.  Chrift’s  Hofpital  and  St. 
Bartholomew’s  are  in  clofe  proximity,  the  one  keeping  its  door  con- 
ftantly  open  to  receive  thefick,  while  the  other  maintains  and  educates 
more  than  a thoufand  children,  and  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  her 
Majefty  the  Queen  laid  the  foundation  of  a new  building  in  which  the 
good  work  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hofpital  will  in  future  be  carried  on.  Re- 
ferring more  particularly  to  Chrift’s  Hofpital,  Charles  Albert  Stokes, 
in  his  Englifh  oration,  faid  this  foundation  inftrudfed  its  children  for 
every  branch  of  ufeful  and  honourable  life,  and  everywhere  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  where  there  are  Engliftimen,  are  her  fcholars  to  be  found. 
Some  proceed  to  the  univerfities,  fome  to  either  branch  of  the  navy, 
very  many  are  engaged  in  the  bufinefs  of  commerce,  of  whom  it  has 
been  faid  that  they  are  generally  charadterifed  for  their  intelligence, 
acSlivity,  and  integrity,  a greater  honour  than  which  could  not  be  defired 
either  for  them  or  for  the  fchool.  Allufion  was  alfo  made  in  the  four 
principal  addreftes  to  the  fadl,  that  within  a fhort  time  Chrift’s  Hofpital 
will  lofe  the  fervices  of  the  prefent  head  mafter,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jacob. 
This  gentleman  has  refigned  his  poft,  not  from  his  own  wifh,  but  be- 
caufe  he  found  that  his  health  would  no  longer  permit  him  to  perform 
his  duties  with  that  affiduity  and  earneft  attention  he  defired.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  Dr.  Jacob  undertook  the  charge  of  Chrift’s  Hofpital,  not 
having  himfelf  been  educated  within  its  walls,  and  comparatively  a 
ftranger  to  the  place.  During  his  conneiSfion  with  the  inftitution,  he 
has  been  the  means  of  raifing  the  fchool  in  general,  as  a place  of  edu- 
cation and  inftru£lion,  to  a much  higher  pitch  of  excellence  than  it 
poftefled  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  and  his  retirement  will  be  a 
fource  of  much  regret.  Dr.  Jacob  will  be  fucceeded  by  the  Rev.  Geo. 
C.  Bell,  ofWorcefter  College,  Oxford.  The  various  points  of  the 
addreftes,  whether  delivered  in  the  Englifti  or  other  tongues,  were  taken 
up  by  the  boys  and  loudly  cheered.  After  the  delivery  of  the  addreftes 
on  the  fubjeft  of  the  royal  hofpitals,  feveral  other  fcholars  proceeded  to 
give  mifcellaneous  orations  in  Latin  and  Greek,  thefe  embracing  a 
tranflation  from  ‘ Henry  VI.’  into  Greek  lambics,  by  Reginald  Heber 
Hoe  ; a tranflation  into  Latin  Elegiacs  of  the  ‘ Battle  of  Linden,’  by 


Michaelmas . 
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Arthur  Lionel  Smith  ; a tranflation  into  Greek  Hexameters  of  Kirke 
White’s  ‘ Time,’  by  Alfred  Jofhua  Butler  ; and  a tranflation  into  Latin 
Sapphics  of  the  ‘ Burial  of  the  Minnifink,’  by  Samuel  Wood.  Orations 
were  alfo  given,  one  in  Latin,  by  Edward  Maclaine  Field,  and  the  other 
in  Greek  by  Frank  Henry  Carter,  Upon  the  whole,  the  fcholars  dif- 
charged  their  fomewhat  arduous  talks  in  the  moft  gratifying  manner, 
and  they  were  loudly  cheered  by  the  crowded  audience.  The  pro- 
ceedings, which  lafted  about  an  hour  and  a half,  and  were  throughout 
moft  interefting,  were  concluded  by  the  finging  of  the  National 
Anthem.”] 


S^tthaelmas. 

{September  29,) 

IT  has  long  been  and  ftill  continues  the  cuftom  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  or  thereabouts,  to  ele£t  the  governors  of  towns  and  cities, 
the  civil  guardians  of  the  peace  of  men,  perhaps,  as  Bourne  fuppofes, 
becaufe  the  feaft  of  angels  naturally  enough  brings  to  our  minds  the  old 
opinion  of  tutelar  fpirits,  who  have,  or  are  thought  to  have,  the  particular 
charge  of  certain  bodies  of  men,  or  diftriils  of  country,  as  alfo  that 
every  man  has  his  guardian  angel,  who  attends  him  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  from  the  moment  of  his  coming  in,  to  his  going  out  of  life. 

In  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  Obtober,  1804,  appeared  the 
following  communication  from  Mr.  Nichols  : 

“ Monday^  OStober  i/?,  1804. 

“ This  day  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  proceeded  from  Guildhall, 
and  the  two  fherifFs  with  their  refpeblive  companies  from  Stationers’ 
Hall,  and  having  embarked  on  the  Thames,  his  lordfhip  in  the  city 
barge,  and  the  Iheriffs  in  the  ftationers’  barge,  went  in  acquatic  {fate 
to  Palace  Yard,  They  proceeded  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  where, 
after  the  ufual  falutations  to  the  bench  (the  curfitor  baron,  Francis 
Maferes,  Efq.  prefiding),  the  recorder  prefented  the  two  flierifFs  ; the 
feveral  writs  were  then  read,  and  the  fheriffs  and  the  fenior  under- 
fheriff  took  the  ufual  oaths.  “ The  whole  of  the  numerous  company 
then  again  embarked  in  their  barges,  and  returned  to  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
where  the  ftate  carriages  were  in  waiting.  Thence  they  proceeded 
to  Stationers’  Hall,  where  a moft  elegant  entertainment  was  given  by 
Mr.  Sheriff  Domville.”  ^ [Sir  H,  Ellis  has  obferved  elfewhere  that 
“ the  ceremony  on  this  occafion,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  which 
vulgar  error  fuppofed  to  be  an  unmeaning  farce,  is  folemn  and  impref- 


‘ For  a cuftom  after  the  election  of  a mayor  at  Abingdon  in  Berkftiire,  fee  the 
“ Gent.  Mag.”  for  Dec.  178a. 
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five  ; nor  have  the  new  flieriffs  the  lead  connection  either  with  chop- 
ping of  fticks,  or  counting  of  hobnails.  The  tenants  of  a manor  in 
Shropfhire  are  direCled  to  come  forth  to  do  their  fuit  and  fervice  ; on 
which  the  fenior  alderman  below  the  chair  fteps  forward  and  chops  a 
fingle  fticlc,  in  token  of  its  having  been  cuftomary  for  the  tenants  of 
that  manor  to  fupply  their  lord  with  fuel.  The  owners  of  a forge  in 
the  parifh  of  St.  Clement  (which  formerly  belonged  to  the  city,  and 
flood  in  the  high  road  from  the  Temple  to  Weftminfler,  but  now  no 
longer  exifts)  are  then  called  forth  to  do  their  fuit  and  fervice  ; when 
an  officer  of  the  court,  in  the  prefence  of  the  fenior  alderman,  produces 
fix  horfe  fhoes  and  61  hobnails,  which  he  counts  over  in  form  before 
the  curfitor  baron,  v.’ho,  on  this  particular  occafion,  is  the  immediate  re- 
prefentative  of  the  fovereign.”] 

“ At  Kidderminfter  is  a fingular  cuflom.  On  the  eleCtion  of  a Bailiff, 
the  inhabitants  affemble  in  the  principal  flreets  to  throw  cabbage-ftalks 
at  each  other.  The  town-houfe  bell  gives  fignal  for  the  affray.  This 
is  called  lawlefs  hour.  This  done  (for  it  lafls  an  hour),  the  bailiff  eleCl 
and  corporation,  in  their  robes,  preceded  by  drums  and  fifes  (for  they 
have  no  waits),  vifit  the  old  and  new  bailiff,  conftables,  &c..  See., 
attended  by  the  mob.  In  the  meantime,  the  moft  refpeClable  families 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  invited  to  meet  and  fling  apples  at  them  on 
their  entrance.  I have  known  forty  pots  of  apples  expended  at  one 
houfe.” ' 

Bourne"  fays  ; “The  Egyptians  believed  that  every  man  had  three 
Angels  attending  him:  the  Pythagoreans,  that  every  man  had  two; 
the  Romans,  that  there  was  a good  and  evil  genius.” 

This  idea  has  been  adopted  by  Butler  : 

“ Whether  dame  Fortune  or  the  care 
Of  Angel  bad,  or  tutelar.”^ 

Syrnmachus,  againfl  the  Chriftians,  fays:  “The  divine  Being  has 
diflributed  various  guardians  to  cities,  and  that  as  fouls  are  commu- 
nicated to  infants  at  their  birth,  fo  particular  genii  are  affigned  to 
particular  focieties  of  men.”  ■* * 


' “ Gent.  Mag.”  for  1790,  p.  1191. 

“ “ Antiq.  Vulg.”  chap.  29. 

^ “ Hudibras,”  Part  i.  canto  3.  “ Every  man,”  fays  Sheridan  in  his  notes  to 

“ Perfius,”  (2d  edit.  1739,  P-  fuppofed  by  the  ancients  at  his  birth  to  have 

two  Genii,  as  meflengers  between  the  gods  and  him.  They  were  fuppofed  to  be 
private  monitors,  who  by  their  infinuations  difpofed  us  either  to  good  or  evil  aAions  ; 
they  were  alfo  fuppofed  to  be  not  only  reporters  of  our  crimes  in  this  life,  but  regifters 
ot  them  againft  our  trial  in  the  next,  whence  they  had  the  name  of  Manes  given 
them.” 

* Bourne  ut  fupra.  See  a great  deal  of  information  on  this  fubjeft  in  Fabricii 
“ Bibliogr.,”  p.  262,  and  in  Ormerod’s  “Picture  of  a Papift,”  1606.  See  alfo 
Morefmi  “ Papatus,”  p.  48,  Burton’s  “ Anat.  of  Melancholy,”  1621,  p.  753,  and 
Stephanus  (“World  of  Wonders,”  1607,  p.  315).  It  would  be  fuperfluous  to 
enumerate  the  tutelar  gods  of  heathenifm.  Few  are  ignorant  that  Apollo  and 
Minerva  prefirled  over  Athens,  Bacchus  and  Hercules  over  Boeotian  Thebes,  Juno 
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Morefin  tells  us  that  Papal  Rome,  in  imitation  of  this  tenet  of 
Gentilifm,  has  fabricated  fuch  kinds  of  genii  for  guardians  and  de- 
fenders of  cities  and  people.  Thus  fhe  has  affigned  St.  Andrew  to 
Scotland,  St.  George  to  England,  St.  Denis  to  France  : thus,  Egidius 
to  Edinburgh,  Nicholas  to  Aberdeen. 

Not  only  men  but  cities  and  countries  were  faid  to  have  their  par- 
ticular genii. 

Park  in  his  “ Travels,”  tells  us,  “ The  concerns  of  this  world,  the 
Negroes  believe,  are  committed  by  the  Almighty  to  the  fuperin- 
tendence  and  diredlion  of  fubordinate  fpirits,  over  whom  they  fuppofe 
that  certain  magical  ceremonies  have  great  influence.  A white  fowl 
fufpended  to  the  branch  of  a particular  tree,  a fnake’s  head,  or  a few 
handfuls  of  fruit,  are  offerings  to  deprecate  the  favour  of  thefe  tutelary 
agents.” 

The  following  extradf  from  “ Curiofities,  or  the  Cabinet  of  Nature,” 
by  R[obert]  B[alTet],  p.  228,  informs  us  of  a very  Angular 

office  affigned  by  ancient  fuperftition  to  the  good  Genii  of  Infants. 
The  book  is  by  way  of  queftion  and  anfwer. 

Wherefore  is  it  that  the  childe  cryes  when  the  abfent  nurfes 
brefts  doe  pricke  and  ake  ? 

'■'•An.  That  by  dayly  experience  is  found  to  be  fo,  fo  that  by  that  the 
nurfe  is  haftened  home  to  the  infant  to  fupply  the  defedl : and  the 
reafon  is  that  either  at  that  very  inftant  that  the  infant  hath  finifhed 
its  concodtion,  the  breafts  are  replenifhed,  and,  for  want  of  drawing, 
the  milke  paines  the  breaft,  as  it  is  feen  likewife  in  milch  cattell : or 
rather  the  good  Genius  of  the  Infant  feemeth  by  that  means  to  follicite 
or  trouble  the  nurfe  in  the  infants  behalfe  : which  reafon  feemeth  the 
more  firme  and  probable,  becaufe  fometimes  fooner,  fometimes  later, 
the  child  cryeth,  neither  is  the  flate  of  nurfe  and  infant  alwayes  the 
fame.” 

In  the  “Obfervations  on  Days  in  the  Romifh  Calendar,”  I find  on 
St.  Michael’s  Day  the  following  : 

“ Arx  tonat  in  gratiam  tutelaris  Numinis,” 
which  I tranflate, 

“ Cannon  [is]  fired  from  the  citadel  in  honour  of  the  tutelar  faint.” 

It  is  obfervable  in  this  place  how  clofely  popery  has  in  this  refpedl 
copied  the  heathen  mythology.  She  has  the  fupreme  being  for  Jupiter  ; 
Ihe  has  fubftituted  angels  for  genii,  and  the  fouls  of  faints  for  heroes, 
retaining  all  kinds  of  desmans.  Againfl:  thefe  pefts  ftie  has  carefully 
provided  her  antidotes.  She  exorcifes  them  out  of  waters,  fhe  rids  the 
air  of  them  by  ringing  her  hallowed  bells,  &c. 


over  Carthage,  Venus  over  Cyprus  and  Paphos,  Apollo  over  Rhodes;  Mars  was 
the  tutelar  god  of  Rome,  as  Neptune  of  Taenarus ; Diana  prefided  over  Crete,  &c.&c. 

St.  Peter  fucceeded  to  Mars  at  the  revolution  of  the  religious  Creed  of  Rome, 
He  now  prefides  over  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  as  Mars  did  over  the  ancient 
Capitol. 
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The  Romanifts,  in  imitation  of  the  Heathens,  have  affigned  tutelar 
gods  to  each  member  of  the  body  ; [as,  for  inftance,  the  arms  were 
under  the  guardianlhip  of  Juno;  the  breaft,  of  Neptune;  the  waift, 
of  Mars;  the  reins,  of  Venus;  and  fo  on.]* 

In  “The  World  of  Wonders”  is  the  following  tranflation  of  an 
epigram : 

“ Once  fed’ll  thou,  Anthony,  an  heard  of  fvvine, 

And  now  an  heard  of  monkes  thou  feedell  dill; 

For  wit  and  gut,  alike  both  charges  bin  : 

Both  loven  filth  alike  : both  like  to  fill 

Their  greedy  paunch  alike.  Nor  was  that  kind 
More  beftly,  fottiHi,  fwinilli,  then  this  lall. 

All  elfe  agrees  : one  fault  I onely  find, 

Thou  feedell  not  thy  monkes  with  oken  mall.” 

The  author  mentions  before  perfons  “ who  runne  up  and  downe 
the  country,  crying,  ‘ Have  you  any  thing  to  beftow  upon  my  lord  S. 
Anthonies  fwine?’”** 

Michaelmas,  fays  Bailev,  is  a Feftival  appointed  by  the  Church  to 
be  obferved  in  honour  of  St.  Michael  the  Arch-angel,  who  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  chief  of  the  Hoft  of  Heaven  as  Lucifer  is  of  the  infernal, 
and  as  he  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  prote£lor  of  the  Jewifh,  fo  is  he  now 
efteemed  the  guardian  and  defender  of  the  Chriftian  Church. 

A red  velvet  buckler  [was  formerly]  preferved  in  a caftle  in  Nor- 
mandy, which  the  Arch-angel  made  ufe  of,  when  he  combated  the 
Dragon.^ 

Bifhop  Hall  ridicules  the  fuperftition  of  failors  among  the  Romanifts, 
who,  in  paffing  by  St.  Michael’s  Grecian  promontory  Malla,  ufed  to 
ply  him  with  their  beft  devotions,  that  he  would  hold  ftill  his  wings 
from  refting  too  hard  upon  their  fails. 

[In  the  “ Debate  and  Stryfe  betwene  Somer  and  Wynter”  [^circa 
1520],  Winter  fays : 

“ Somer,  men  make  great  Joy  what  tyme  I com  in, 

For  companyes  gadereth  togyther  on  the  eue  of  feynt  martyn  ; 

Ther  is  nother  greate  nor  fmall  but  than  they  will  drinke  wyne. 

If  they  fholde  lay  theyr  cote  to  gage  to  drynke  it  or  it  fne."^ 


' “Alexander  ab  Alexandro,”  lib.  ii.  cap.  19.  See  allb  Morefini  “ Papatus,” 
P-  133- 

[‘‘  Brand  here  indulges  in  a great  deal  of  totally  iinconneAed  detail  refpefling 
the  heathen  deities,  the  Romilli  faints,  and  the  etymology  of  flowers,  which  has 
no  bearing  whatever  on  the  fubje6l,  and  which  he  leaves  pretty  much  as  he  found 

•t-] 

^ Bilhop  Hall’s  “ Triumphs  of  Rome,”  p.  62. 
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“ Geefe  now  in  their  prime  feafon  are, 

Which,  if  well  roafted,  are  good  fare  : 

Yet,  however,  friends,  take  heed 
How  too  much  on  them  you  feed. 

Left,  when  as  your  tongues  run  loofe. 

Your  difcourfe  do  fmell  of  Goo/e. ” 

Poor  Robin  for  1695. 

“ September,  when  by  Cuftom  (right  divine) 

Geeie  are  ordain’d  to  bleed  at  Michael’s  (brine.” 

Churchill. 

There  is  an  old  cuftom  ftill  in  ufe  among  us,  of  having  a roaft 
goofe  to  dinner  on  Michaelmas  Day.^ 

Beckwith®  fays:  “Probably  no  other  reafon  can  be  given  for 
this  cuftom,  but  that  Michaelmas  Day  was  a great  feftival,  and 
geefe  at  that  time  moft  plentiful.  In  Denmark,  where  the  harveft 
is  later,  every  family  has  a roafted  goofe  for  fupper  on  St.  Martin’s 
Eve.”3 

Buttes,  in  his  “ Dyets  dry  Dinner,”  1599,  fays  that  “a  Goofe  is 
the  emblem  of  meere  modejiie.” 

Among  other  fervices  (in  this  country)  John  de  la  Hay  was  bound 
[ 10  Edw.  IV.]  to  render  to  William  Barnaby,  Lord  of  Laftres,  in  the 
county  of  Hereford,  for  a parcel  of  the  demefne  lands,  one  Goofe  fit 
for  the  lord’s  dinner  on  the  Feaft  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel.'* 

[In  the  margin  of  Harl.  MS.  1772,  fol.  115  verfo.,  is  written  the  fol- 
lowing caution  in  an  ancient  hand  (but  not  quite  fo  ancient  as  Brand 
fuppofed) : “ Beware  of  letting  blood,  drinking,  or  eating  Goofe,  on 
thefe  three  days,  nono  k’lis  Aprilis  die  lunis : intrante  Augufto  die 
lunis  XX  : exeunte  Decembris  die  lunis.”] 


‘ “ Goofe-intentos,”  as  Blount  tells  us,  is  a word  ufed  in  Lancafhire,  where  “the 
hulbandmen  claim  it  as  a due  to  have  a Goofe  Intentos  on  the  fixteenth  Sunday 
after  Pentecoft : which  cuftom  took  origin  from  the  laft  word  of  the  old  church- 
prayer  of  that  day : ‘ Tua,  nos  quaefumus,  Domine,  gratia  femper  praeveniat  & 
fequatur ; ac  bonis  operibus  jugiter  praeftet  efte  intentos.'  The  common  people  very 
humoroufly  miftake  it  for  a goofe  with  ten  toes." 

^ “Jocular  Tenures,”  p.  223. 

’ See  Molefworth’s  “ Account  of  Denmark,”  p.  10.  From  Frolich’s  “ Viato- 
rium,”  p.  254,  I find  that  St.  Martin’s  Day  is  celebrated  in  Germany  with  geefe, 
but  it  is  not  faid  in  what  manner.  See  “ Sylva  jucund.  Serm.”  p.  18,  and  “Mar- 
tinmas,” infra. 

* “ Laftres,  Rot.  Cur.  10  Ed.  IV,,’’  quoted  in  Blount’s  “ Tenures,”  Beckwith's 
edit.  p.  222. 


2o8  Michaelmas  Goofe. 

In  Gafcoigne’s  Poems,'  is  the  following  palTage  ; 

“ Ami  when  the  tenauntes  come  to  paie  their  quarters  rent, 

They  bring  fome  fowle  at  Midfummer,  a difh  of  fifh  in  Lent, 

At  ChriftmafTe  a capon,  at  Michaebnajfe  a goose  ; 

And  fomewhat  elfe  at  New-yeres  tide,_/br  feare  their  leafe flie  loofe." 

In  Markham’s  “ Health  to  the  Gentlemanly  Profeffion  of  Serving- 
men,”  1598,  fignat.  I 2,  is  the  following  pafTage  : “He  knoweth 
where  to  haue  a man  . . . that  will  ftande  him  in  lelTe  charge  . . . 
his  neighbours  Sonne,  who  will  not  onely  maynteine  him  felfe  with 
all  neceflaries,  but  alfo  his  father  will  gratifie  his  Maifters  kindnes  at 
Chriftmas  with  a New-yeeres  gyft,  and  at  other  Feftiuall  times  with 
Pigge,  Goofe,  Capon,  or  other  fuch  like  houfeholde  prouifion.”  It  ap- 
pears by  the  context  that  the  father  of  the  Serving-man  does  this  to 
keep  his  fon  from  going  to  ferve  abroad  as  a foldier.'' 

The  praiflice  of  eating  goofe  at  Michaelmas  does  not  appear  to 
prevail  in  any  part  of  France.  Upon  St.  Martin’s  Day  they  eat 
turkies  at  Paris.  They  likewife  eat  geefe  upon  St.  Martin’s  Day, 
Twelfth  Day,  and  Shrove  Tuefday,  at  Paris.^ 

In  King’s  “ Art  of  Cookery,”  p.  63,  we  read  : 

“ So  ftubble  Geefe  at  Michaelmas  are  feen 
Upon  the  fpit;  next  May  produces  green.” 

Walpole, in “ The  World,”  No.  10,  tells  us:  “ When  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Calendar  was  in  agitation,  to  the  great  difguft  of  many 
worthy  perfons  who  urged  how  great  the  harmony  was  in  the  old 
eftabliftiment  between  the  holidays  and  their  attributes  (if  I may  call 
them  fo,)  and  what  confufion  would  follow  if  Michaelmas  Day,  for 
inftance,  was  not  to  be  celebrated  when  Jlubble-geefe  are  in  their  higheji 
perfection  ; it  was  replied,  that  fuch  a propriety  was  merely  imaginary, 
and  would  be  loft  of  itfelf,  even  without  any  alteration  of  the  Calendar 
by  authority  : for  if  the  errors  in  it  were  fuffered  to  go  on,  they  would 
in  a certain  number  of  years  produce  fuch  a variation,  that  we  ftiould 
be  mourning  for  good  King  Charles  on  a falfe  thirtieth  of  January,  at 
a time  of  year  when  our  anceftors  ufed  to  be  tumbling  over  head  and 
heels  in  Greenwich  park  in  honour  of  Whitfuntide  : and  at  length  be 
choofing  king  and  queen  for  Twelfth  Night,  when  we  ought  to  be 
admiring  the  London  Prentice  at  Bartholomew  Fair.” 


' iS7Si  “ Flowers,”  p.  42.  [Queen  Elizabeth  isfaid  to  have  been  dining  on  this 
difh,  no  doubt  in  her  time  perfeftly  ufual  as  it  is  with  us,  when  (lie  received  tidings 
of  the  deftruftion  of  the  Armada.] 

“ In  Deering’s  “ Nottingham,”  p.  107,  mention  occurs  of  “ hot  roafted  Geefe  ” 
having  formerly  been  given  on  Michaelmas  Day  there  by  the  old  mayor,  in  the 
morning,  at  his  houfe,  previous  to  the  eleflion  of  the  new  one. 

“ CrolTthwaite  church,  in  the  Vale  of  Kefwick,  in  Cumberland,  hath  five 
chapels  belonging  to  it.  The  minifter’s  ftipend  is  £sper  annum,  and  Goose- 
Grass,  or  the  right  of  commoning  his  Geefe;  a IV kittle -gait,  or  the  valuable 
privilege  of  ufmg  his  knife  for  a week  at  a time  at  any  table  in  the  parifh  ; and 
laftly  a hardened  fark,  or  a Ihirt  of  coarfe  linen.” — Park. 

In  Northumberland  a fpecies  of  coarfe  linen  is  called  Harn. — J.  B. 

’ Mercier,  “Tableau  de  Paris,”  t.  i.  u.  131. 
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It  is  a popular  faying,  “If  you  eat  goofe  on  Michaelmafs  Day  you 
will  never  want  money  all  the  year  round.”  [According  to  the 
“ Britifh  Apollo,”  1708  : 

“ The  cuftom  came  up  from  the  tenants  prefenting 
Their  landlords  with  geefe,  to  incline  their  relenting 
On  following  payments.”] 

Geefe  are  eaten  by  ploughmen  at  harveft  home. 


t)t.  ^©tcbael’s  Cafee  or  IBannotft. 

Martin,^  fpeaklng  of  the  Proteftant  inhabitants  of  Skie,  fays  : 
“ They  obferve  the  feftivals  of  Chriftmafs,  Eafter,  Good 
Friday,  and  that  of  St.  Michael’s.  Upon  the  latter  they  have  a caval- 
cade in  each  parifh,  and  feveral  families  bake  the  cake  called  St. 
Michael’s  Bannock.” 

Speaking  of  Kilbar  Village,  he  obferves “They  have  likewife  a 
general  cavalcade  on  St.  Michael’s  Day  in  Kilbar  Village,  and  do  then 
alfo  take  a turn  round  their  church.  Every  family,  as  foon  as  the 
folemnity  is  ended,  is  accuftomed  to  bake  St.  Michael’s  Cake,  and  all 
ftrangers,  together  with  thofe  of  the  family,  muft  eat  the  bread  that 
night.” 

Macaulay  fays  “ It  was,  till  of  late,  an  univerfal  cuftom  among 
the  Iflanders,  on  Michaelmas  Day,  to  prepare  in  every  family  a Loaf 
or  Cake  of  bread,  enormoufly  large,  and  compounded  of  different 
ingredients.  This  Cake  belonged  to  the  Arch-Angel,  and  had  its 
name  from  him.  Every  one  in  each  family,  whether  ftrangers  or 
domeftics,  had  his  portion  of  this  kind  of  Ihew-bread,  and  had,  of 
courfe,  fome  title  to  the  friendftiip  and  protection  of  Michael. 

“In  Ireland^  a fheep  was  killed  in  every  family  that  could  afford 
one,  on  the  fame  anniverfary ; and  it  was  ordained  by  Law  that  a part 
of  it  Ihould  be  given  to  the  poor.  This,  as  we  gather  from  Keating,'* * 
and  a great  deal  more,  was  done  in  that  kingdom,  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  a miracle  wrought  there  by  St.  Patrick  through  the  aflift- 
ance  of  the  Archangel.  In  commemoration  of  this,  Michaelmas  was 
inftituted  a feftal  day  of  joy,  plenty,  and  univerfal  benevolence.” 

The  following  very  extraordinary  feptennial  cuftom  at  Biftiops 
Stortford,  Herts,  and  in  the  adjacent  neighbourhood,  on  Old  Michael- 
mas Day,  I find  in  a London  newfpaper,  Ocft.  18,  1787:  “On  the 
morning  of  this  day,  called  Ganging  Day,  a great  number  of  young 
men  alTemble  in  the  fields,  when  a very  acftive  fellow  is  nominated  the 
Leader.  This  perfon  they  are  bound  to  follow,  who,  for  the  fake  of 


' “ Defcription  of  the  Weftern  Iflands  of  Scotland,”  p.  213. 
’ Ibid.  p.  100. 

’ “ Hiftory  of  St.  Kilda,”  p.  82. 

* “ Gen.  Hift.  of  Irel.”  book  ii.  p.  12. 
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The  Waes,  or  W ay z Goofe. 

diverfion,  generally  choofes  the  route  through  ponds,  ditches,  and 
places  of  difficult  paflage.  Every  perfon  they  meet  is  bumped,  Male 
or  Female  ; which  is  performed  by  two  other  perfons  taking  them  up 
by  their  arms,  and  fwinging  them  againft  each  other.  The  women  in 
general  keep  at  home  at  this  period,  except  thofe  of  lefs  fcrupulous 
charadfer,  who,  for  the  fake  of  partaking  of  a gallon  of  ale  and  a 
plumb-cake,  which  every  landlord  or  publican  is  obliged  to  furnifli  the 
revellers  with,  generally  fpend  the  bell  part  of  the  night  in  the  fields, 
if  the  weather  is  fair  ; it  being  ftridfly  according  to  ancient  ufage  not 
to  partake  of  the  cheer  any  where  elfe.” 

Stevenfon'  gives  the  following  fuperfiition  : “ They  fay,  fo  many 
dayes  old  the  Moon  is  on  Michaelmafs  Day,  fo  many  Floods  after.” 


[Che  aZHae0,  or  2IHaj>3  d5oo(e. 

IN  “Notes  and  Queries,”  for  Auguft  4,  1866,  this  term  is  ex- 
plained to  fignify  a ftubble-goofe.  In  the  “ Calendrier  Beige,” 
1862,  is  an  account  of  the  goofe-feafl:  held  at  Waes^  in  Brabant,  which 
may  fuggeft  a different  etymology.  At  prefent  the  Wayz  Goofe  is  the 
annual  celebration  of  a day’s  holiday  among  printers  and  their  ftaffs, 
and  if  the  cuftom  had  any  peculiar  connedtion,  at  the  outfet,  with  the 
goofe,  it  feems  to  have  loft  fuch  connedlion.  I view,  perfonally,  the 
etymology  introduced  by  the  writer  in  “ Notes  and  Queries”  with 
fome  fhare  of  diftruft,  as  I am  rather  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  prac- 
tice ot  holding  a grand  goofe-feaft  annually  at  IVaes^  in  Brabant,  at 
Martinmafs,  is  more  likely  to  have  given  rife  to  our  Englifh  phrafe. 
The  intercourfe  between  this  kingdom  and  the  Low  Countries  was, 
in  former  times,  fo  regular  and  large,  that  many  ufages  were  apt  to 
undergo  tranfplantation,  and  the  art  of  printing  may  be  only  one 
among  feveral  obligations  we  lie  under  to  the  Dutch  and  Flemings. 
The  printers’ Wayz  Goofe,  in  modern  days,  has  no  fixed  feafon  ; but 
is  ulually  held  in  July.  There  is  a pafiage  in  “The  Scolehoufe  of 
Women,”  1541,  in  which  the  way  goofe  is  mentioned  ; but  what  the 
author  meant  precifely  by  the  term,  in  this  cafe,  it  appears  fomewhat 
difficult  to  decide ; 


“ — And  yet  the  rib,  as  I I'uppofe, 
That  God  did  take  out  of  the  man, 
A Dog  vp  caught,  and  a way  gofe 
Eat  it  dene  — .”] 


‘ “ The  Twelve  Moneths,”  1661,  p.  44. 
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[S)f.  2[)ap. 

[O^iober  7,) 

ST.  [OSITHA,  queen  and  martyr  according  to  Nicolas,  and 
merely  virgin  according  to  the  “ Book  of  Days,”  is  referred 
to  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  century.  Aubrey,  who  colledled 
his  “Remains  of  Gentilifm  and  Judaifm”  about  1678,  obferves  : 
“In  thofe  dayes”  (meaning  in  the  earlier  Chriftian  ages),  “when  they 
went  to  bed,  they  did  rake  up  the  fire,  and  make  a in  the  afhes, 
and  pray  to  God  and  St.  Sythe  to  deliver  them  from  fire  and  from 
water,  and  from  all  mifadventure.”] 


St.  (jEthelburg’B  [or  :3H)urg’B]  2[>ay. 

( OSlober  1 1 . ) 

tl^OSBROOKE  mentions,^  amidft  the  annual  ftore  of  provifion  at 
Barking  Nunnery,  “wheat  and  milk  for  Frimite  opon  St. 
Alburgs  Day.” 


[Slot  Cuefhap,  or  d5reat  CuelDay. 

This  is  the  firft  Tuefday  after  the  27th  of  0£tober.  “ On  this 
day,”  obferves  the  author  of  the  “Dialed!:  of  Craven,”  1828, 
“a  fair  is  held  at  Settle  [on  the  Ribble,  fixty  miles  from  York,]  for 
the  fale  (I  fuppofe,  as  the  name  implies)  of Jhts  or  bullocks,  See.  It  is 
very  probable,  that  this  fair  is  alluded  to  in  Henry  Lord  Clifford’s 
‘ Houfehold  Book,’  in  1510  : 

‘ Sold  It[em]  of  lames  of  John  Scotte  yow-fflocke  this  yere,  befides 
the  tythe  xi^*  ; y’  of  ix  fcore  lames  drawen  and  felled  for  \\d.  a pece 
fom  payable  at  the  grete  Tewfday  next.’  ”] 


‘ “ Brit.  Monachifm,”  vol.  ii.  p.  127. 
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S>t.  t)tmon  anD  S»t.  Rube’s  t>ap. 

{OSlober  28.) 

“ Fefta  dies  Judae  prohibet  te  incedere  nude, 

Sed  vult  ut  Corpus  veftibus  omne  tegas. 

Fefta  dies  Judae  cum  tranfiit  atque  Simonis 
In  Foribus  nobis  eflTe  putatur  Hiems. 

Simonis,  Jud*  port  Feftum  va?  tibi  nude 

Tunc  inflant  Genti  mala  gaudiavefte  carenti.” 

Buc/ileri  Sententia  Rythmica. 

I "^HIS  Teems  to  have  been  the  day  on  which  votaries  came  formerly 

J[^  to  Glaftonbury  to  offer  to  Jofeph  of  Arimathea.  In  the  metrical 
“ Life  of  Jofeph,”  1520,  fign.  A 5,  it  is  faid,  that  two  young  women, 
in  the  “ xviii.  yere  of  henry  our  kyng,”  were  mortally  Tick  of  the  pefti- 
lence,  and  were  thought  to  be  beyond  cure,  but 

“ Theyr  prayer  makyng  to  iofeph  of  aramathye 
So  began  to  recouer  & brought  theyr  offryng 
On  Symons  day  & lude  vnto  Glaftonbury.”] 

It  appears^  that  St.  Simon’s  and  St,  Jude’s  Day  was  accounted  rainy 
as  well  as  St.  Swithin’s,  from  the  following  paffage  in  the  “ Roaring 
Girl  “ As  well  as  I know  ’twill  rain  upon  Simon  and  Jude’s  Day.” 
And  again:  “Now  a continual  Simon  and  Jude’s  rain  beat  all  your 
feathers  as  flat  down  as  pancakes.”  We  learn  from  Holinfhed  that,  in 
1536,  when  a battle  was  appointed  to  have  been  fought  upon  this  day 
between  the  king’s  troops  and  the  rebels  in  Yorkfhire,  fo  great  a quan- 
tity of  rain  fell  upon  the  eve  thereof,  as  to  prevent  the  battle  from  taking 
place. 

In  the  Runic  Calendar  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude’s  Day  was  marked 
by  a Ihip,  on  account  of  their  having  been  fiftiermen.- 

[The  following  charm  belongs  to  this  day  : 

“Take  an  apple,  pare  it  whole,  and  take  the  paring  in  your  right 
hand,  and  ftanding  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  fay  the  following  verfe: 

‘ St.  Simon  and  Jude,  on  you  I intrude. 

By  this  parting  I hold  to  difcover. 

Without  any  delay,  to  tell  me  this  day 
The  firft  letter  of  my  own  true  lover.’ 

Turn  three  times  round,  and  caff  the  paring  over  your  left  Ihoulder, 
and  it  will  form  the  firft  letter  of  your  future  hufband’s  furname,  but 
if  the  paring  breaks  into  many  pieces,  fo  that  no  letter  is  difcernible. 


' Dodfley’s  “Old  Plays,”  ed.  1780,  vol.  vi.  p.  23. 
^ Wormius  “ Fafti  Danici,”  lib.  ii.  c.  9. 
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you  will  never  marry ; take  the  pips  of  the  fame  apple,  put  them  into 
fpring  water  and  drink  them.”  ^ 

On  this  day  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  was  formerly  elected  ; 
his  inauguration  and  the  Show  took  place  on  the  29th  Oilober.] 


:aui)aUotD  «Eben.' 


Hallow  even  is  the  vigil  of  A11  Saints’  Day,  which  is  on 
the  firft  of  November. 

In  the  Roman  Calendar  I find  under  November  i : “ The  feaft 
of  Fools  is  removed  to  this  day.”’ 

[Under  April  1,  Mr.  Brand  argued  that  Jll  Fools’’  Day  was  a cor- 
ruption of  Old  Fools’  Day ; but  I do  not  think  that  the  opinion  is  one 
which  has  gained  many  converts.  That  Al  or  Aid  is  equivalent  to 
Old  is  of  courfe  a familiar  fa£l  in  etymology. 

This  was  alfo  known  as  Soulemafs  Day,  or  corruptly,  Salmes  Day., 
which  latter  form  occurs  in  the  “ Plumpton  Correfpondence,”  under 
1502.] 

It  is  cuftomary  on  this  night  with  young  people  in  the  North  of 
England  to  dive  for  apples,  or  catch  at  them,  when  ftuck  upon  one 
end  of  a kind  of  hanging  beam,  at  the  other  extremity  of  which  is 
fixed  a lighted  candle,  and  that  with  their  mouths  only,  their  hands 
being  tied  behind  their  backs.  Nuts  and  apples  chiefly  compofe  the 
entertainment,  and  from  the  cuftom  of  flinging  the  former  into  the 
fire,  or  cracking  them  with  their  teeth,  it  has  doubtlefs  had  its  vulgar 
name  of  Nutcrack  Night. 

Something  like  this  appears  in  a milTal  in  the  Douce  Colledlion,  in 
which  a perfon  is  reprefented  balancing  himfelf  upon  a pole  laid  acrofs 
two  ftools.  At  the  end  of  the  pole  is  a lighted  candle,  from  which 
he  is  endeavouring  to  light  another  in  his  hand  at  the  rifk  cf  tumbling 
into  a tub  of  water  placed  under  himP 

[In  Goldfmith’s  time,  the  country  folks  religioufly  obferved  this 
nutcracking  feltival,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  “Vicar  of  Wakefield.” 
Harvey,  the  Dublin  Conjurer,  ftates  that,  on  this  Eve,  which  he 
characterizes  as  an  “ anile,  chimerical  folemnity,”  his  fervants  de- 
manded Apples,  Ale,  and  Nuts,  and  left  him  alone,  while  they  went  to 
enjoy  themfelves.^] 


‘ “ A la  Saint  Simon  e Saint  Jude  on  envoi  au  Temple  les  Gens  un  peu  fimple, 
demander  des  Nefles,”  (Medlars,)  “ afin  de  les  attiaper  et  faire  noircir  par  des 
Valets.” — Sawval  Antiq.  de  Paris,  tom.  ii.  p.  617. 

’ Vulgarly  Halle  E’en,  as  alfo,  in  the  North,  Nutcrack  Night. 

’ It  was  perhaps  afterwards  removed  to  the  firft  of  April. 

[*  Strutt’s  “ Sports  and  Paftimes,”  ed.  1801,  p.  294,  pi.  xxxvi.] 

['  “ Life  and  Charafter  of  Harvey,”  1728,  p.  lo.) 
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In  the  marriage  ceremonies  amongft  the  ancient  Romans,  the  bride- 
groom threw  nuts  about  the  room  for  the  boys  to  fcramble.  The 
epithalamiums  in  the  Claffics  prove  this.  It  was  a token  that  the 
party  fcattering  them  was  now  leaving  childilh  diverfions.^ 

The  Roman  boys  had  fome  fport  or  other  with  nuts,  to  which 
Horace  refers."  Nuts  have  not  been  excluded  from  the  Catalogue  of 
Superftitions  under  Papal  Rome.  Thus,  on  the  loth  of  Auguft,  in 
the  Romifh  Calendar,  I find  it  obferved  that  fome  religious  ufe  was 
made  of  them,  and  that  they  were  in  great  eftimation. 

[Hutchinfon,^  fomewhat  fancifully  perhaps,  identified  this  Chriftian 
ufage  with  the  rites  anciently  obferved  in  honour  of  Pomona.] 

The  catching  at  the  apple  and  candle  may  be  called  playing  at  fome- 
thing  like  the  ancient  Englifh  game  of  the  quintain,  whieh  is  now 
almofi;  totally  forgotten."* 

Pennant  tells  us,  in  his  “ Tour  in  Scotland,”  that  the  young  women 
there  determine  the  figure  and  fize  of  their  hufbands  by  drawing  cab- 
bages blind- fold  on  All  hallow  Even.^ 

“ The  firft  ceremony  of  Hallow-e’en  is  pulling  each  a flock  or  plant 
of  kail.  They  muft  go  out,  hand-in-hand,  with  eyes  fhut,  and  pull 
the  firft  they  meet  with.  Its  being  big;  or  little,  ftraight  or  crooked, 
is  prophetic  of  the  fize  and  fhape  of  the  grand  obje£l  of  all  their  fpells 
— the  hufband  or  wife.  If  anyy/rr/,  or  earth,  flick  to  the  root,  that 
is  tocher.^  or  fortune ; and  the  tafte  of  the  cujloc.,  that  is  the  heart  of 
the  ftem,  is  indicative  of  the  natural  temper  and  difpofition.  Laftly 
the  ftems,  or,  to  give  them  their  ordinary  appellation,  the  runts.,  are 
placed  fomewhere  above  the  head  of  the  door  ; and  the  chriftian  names 
of  the  people  whom  chance  brings  into  the  houfe,  are,  according  to 
the  priority  of  placing  the  runts.,  the  names  in  queftion.” 

Owen,  in  his  “ Welch  Diclionary,”  voce  Cyniver,  mentions  “ A 
play  in  which  the  youth  of  both  fexes  feek  for  an  even-leaved  fprig  of 
the  afh  : and  the  firft  of  either  fex  that  finds  one,  calls  out  Cyniver, 
and  is  anfwered  by  the  firft  of  the  other  that  fucceeds  ; and  thefe  two, 
if  the  omen  fails  not,  are  to  be  joined  in  wedlock.” 

“The  paffion  of  prying  into  Futurity,”  fays  Burns,  in  the  notes  to 
his  poem,  “ makes  a ftriking  part  of  the  hiftory  of  human  nature,  in  its 
rude  ftate,  in  all  ages  and  nations  ; and  it  may  be  fome  entertainment 
to  a philofophic  mind  to  fee  the  remains  of  it  among  the  more  unen- 
lightened in  our  own.”  He  gives,  therefore,  the  principal  charms  and 


' See  Eral'iiius  on  the  Proverb,  “Nuces  relinquere.”  Adag.  fol.  Col.  Allobr., 
1 606,  col.  1356. 

^ “ Poftquain  te  talos  aule  Nucefque 

Ferre  finu  laxo,  donare  et  ludere  vidi.” 

^ “ Hift.  of  North.,”  vol.  ii  p.  18.  In  Stafford’s  “ Niobe,”  1611,  p.  107,  this  is 
called  a Chrijitnas  Gambol.  Polwhele  delcribes  it  in  his  “ Old  Englifli  Gentleman,” 

p.  120: 

“ Or  catch  th’  elulive  apple  with  a bound. 

As  w’ith  its  taper  it  flew  whizzing  round.” 

[■'  See  it  del'cribed  by  Strutt  or  (more  briefly)  infra  under  “Sports.”] 

P More  upon  this  lubjeff  may  be  found  under  “ Love  Charms,”  infra.'\ 
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fpdls  of  this  night,  fo  big  with  prophecy  to  the  peafantry  in  the  Weft 
of  Scotland.  One  of  thefe  by  young  women,  is,  by  pulling  ftalks  of 
corn  ; another  by  the  blue  clue;  a third  by  eating  the  apple  at  the  glafs.* 

Burns  goes  on  to  enumerate  feveral  other  very  obfervable  cuftoms 
of  divination  on  this  even  of  Allhallows.  The  firft  is  “ Sowing  Hemp 
feed.”  The  fecond  is  : “ To  winn  three  wechts  o’naething.”-  ['Others 
are  :]  “ to  fathom  the  ftack  three  times  “ to  dip  your  left  Ihirt  fleeve 
in  a burn  where  three  Lairds’  lands  meet”  ; and  the  laft  is  a fingular 
fpecies  of  Divination  “ with  three  luggies.,  or  difhes.”  * 

Shaw‘  feems  to  confider  the  feftivity  of  this  night  as  a kind  of  harveft 
home  rejoicing : “ A Solemnity  was  kept,”  fays  he,  “ on  the  eve  of 
the  firft  of  November  as  a thankfgiving  for  the  fafe  in-gathering  of  the 
produce  of  the  fields.  This  I am  told,  but  have  not  feen  it,  is  obferved 
in  Buchan  and  other  counties,  by  having  Hallow  Eve  fire  kindled  on 
fiome  rifing  ground T 

The  Irifti,  Vallancey  tells  us,  have  dropped  the  Fire  of  November 
and  fubftituted  candles.  The  Welch,  he  adds,  ftill  retain  the  Fire  of 
November,  but  can  give  no  reafon  for  the  illumination.''' 

The  minifter  of  Logierait,  in  Perthfliire,  fays  : “ On  the  evening  of 
the  31ft  of  Oftober,  O.  S.  among  many  others,  one  remarkable  cere- 
mony is  obferved.  Heath,  broom,  and  dreflings  of  flax  are  tied  upon 
a pole.  This  faggot  is  then  kindled.  One  takes  it  upon  his  fhoulders, 
and  running,  bears  it  round  the  village.  A crowd  attend.  When  the 
firft  faggot  is  burnt  out,  a fecond  is  bound  to  the  pole,  and  kindled  in 
the  fame  manner  as  before.  Numbers  of  thefe  blazing  faggots  are 
often  carried  about  together,  and  when  the  night  happens  to  be  dark 
they  form  a fplendid  illumination.”®  The  minifter  of  Callander  fays  : 
“On  all  Saints’  Even  they  fet  up  bonfires  in  every  village.  When  the 
bonfire  is  confumed,  the  afhes  are  carefully  collected  into  the  form  of 
a circle.  There  is  a ftone  put  in,  near  the  circumference,  for  every 
perfon  of  the  feveral  families  interefted  in  the  bonfire  ; and  whatever 
ftone  is  moved  out  of  its  place,  or  injured  next  morning,  the  perfon 
reprefented  by  that  ftone  is  devoted,  or  fey ; and  is  fuppofed  not  to  live 
twelve  months  from  that  day.  The  people  received  the  confecrated 
fire  from  the  Druid  priefts  next  morning,  the  virtues  of  which  were 
fuppofed  to  continue  for  a year.”  The  minifter  of  Kirkmichael,^  in 
Perthfliire,  fays  : “ The  practice  of  lighting  bonfires  on  the  firft  night 
of  winter,  accompanied  with  various  ceremonies,  ftill  prevails  in  this 
and  the  neighbouring  highland  parifties.  Formerly,  the  Hallow 


' “Works,”  vol.  i.,  p.  146,  edit.  1859-60. 

The  wecht  is  the  inllrument  ufed  in  winnowing  corn. 

^ Eden,  in  his  “ State  of  the  Poor,”  vol.  i.  p.  300,  in  a note,  tells  us  ; “ Robert 
Burns,  the  Ayrfhire  ploughman,  mentions  Sowuens  as  part  of  the  rural  feaft  which 
concludes  the  merriment  of  his  countrymen  on  Hallow-e’en.  Sowens,  with  butter 
inftead  of  milk,  is  not  only  the  Hallow-e’en  fupper,  but  the  Chriftmas  and  New- 
year’s-day’s  breakfaft,  in  many  parts  of  Scotland.” 

' “ Hiftory  of  Moray,”  p.  241. 

‘ “ Colleflanea  de  Rebus  Hibernicis,”  vol.  iii.  p.  464,  note. 

“ “ StatilUcal  Account  ot  Scotland,”  vol.  xi.  p.  621. 

’ Ibid.  vol.  XV.  p.  517. 
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Even  Fire^  a relic  of  Druidifm,  was  kindled  in  Buchan.  Various 
magic  ceremonies  were  then  celebrated  to  counteradl  the  influence  of 
witches  and  demons,  and  to  prognofticate  to  the  young  their  fuccefs  or 
difappointment  in  the  matrimonial  lottery.  Thefe  being  devoutly 
finiflied,  the  hallow  fire  was  kindled,  and  guarded  by  the  male  part  of 
the  family.  Societies  were  formed,  either  by  pique  or  humour,  to 
fcatter  certain  fires,  and  the  attack  and  defence  were  often  conduced 
with  art  and  fury.” — “ But  now  the  hallow  fire,  when  kindled,  is 
attended  by  children  only  : and  the  country  girl,  renouncing  the  rites 
of  magic,  endeavours  to  enchant  her  fwain  by  the  charms  of  drefs  and 
of  induftry.”  ^ 

In  North  Wales  (Pennant’s  MS.  informs  me)  there  is  a cuftom 
upon  All  Saints’  Eve  of  making  a great  fire  called  Coel  Coeth,  when 
every  family  about  an  hour  in  the  night  makes  a great  bonfire  in  the 
moft  confpicuous  place  near  the  houfe,  and  when  the  fire  is  almoft 
extinguifhed,  every  one  throws  a white  flone  into  the  afhes,  having 
firft  marked  it ; then  having  faid  their  prayers  turning  round  the  fire, 
they  go  to  bed.  In  the  morning,  as  foon  as  they  are  up,  they  come  to 
fearch  out  the  ftones,  and  if  any  one  of  them  is  found  wanting  they 
have  a notion  that  the  perfon  who  threw  it  in,  will  die  before  he  fees 
another  All  Saints  Eve.  They  have  a cuftom  alfo  of  diftributing  Soul 
Cakes  on  All  Souls’  Day,  at  the  receiving  of  which  poor  people  pray 
to  God  to  blefs  the  next  crop  of  wheat.  [But  many  of  thefe  cuftoms, 
even  in  Pennant’s  time,  had  fallen  into  difufe.J 

Different  places  adopt  different  ceremonies.  In  the  “ Feffyvall,” 
1511,  is  the  following  paffage  ; “ We  rede  in  olde  tyme  good  people 
wolde  on  All  halowen  daye  bake  brade  and  dele  it  for  all  cryften  foules.” 

The  following  is  much  to  my  purpofe  “The  cuftom  of  Soul  Mafs 
Cakes.,  which  are  a kind  of  Oat  Cakes.,  that  fome  of  the  richer  forts  of 
perfons  in  Lancalhire  and  Herefordihire  (among  the  Papifts  there)  ufe 
ftill  to  give  the  poor  on  this  day  : and  they,  in  retribution  of  their 
charity,  hold  themfelves  obliged  to  fay  this  old  couplet : 

— ‘ God  have  your  Saul, 

Beens  and  all.’  ” 

[In  the  Cleveland  country,  thefe  loaves  are  called  fimilarly  Sau’snas 
Loaves.  In  the  Whitby  Gloff'ary,  they  are  defcribed  as  “ fets  of  fquare 
farthing  cakes  with  currants  in  the  centre,  commonly  given  by  bakers 
to  their  cuftomers ; and  it  was  ufual  to  keep  them  in  the  houfe  for 
good  luck.”  In  this  laft  refpedl  they  refembled  the  Good  Friday 
bread  and  crofs-buns.  Mr.  Brand’s  fervant,  who  was  a native  of 
Warwickihire,  told  him  that  feed-cakes  at  Allhallows  were  alfo  ufual 
in  that  country.] 

At  Ripon,  on  the  Eve  of  All  Saints,  the  good  women  make  a cake 
for  every  one  in  the  family  : fo  this  is  generally  called  Cake  Night.^ 


' “ Statiftical  Account  of  Scotland,”  vol.  xxi.  p.  J45. 

^ “Felta  Anglo-Romana,”  1678,  p.  109.  All  Souls’  Day,  Nov.  2. 
’ “ Gent.  Mag.”  for  Aug.  1790. 
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Martin  tells  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Kilda,  on  the  feftival  of 
All  Saints,  baked  “ a large  cake.,  in  form  of  a triangle,  furrowed 
round,  and  which  was  to  be  all  eaten  that  night.  The  fame,  or  a 
nearly  fimilar  cuftom,  feems  to  have  prevailed  in  different  parts  of 
England. 

In  Owen’s  account  of  the  bards,-  however,  we  read ; “ The 
autumnal  fire  is  ftill  kindled  in  North  Wales,  being  on  the  eve  of  the 
firft  day  of  November,  and  is  attended  by  many  ceremonies  ; fuch  as 
running  through  the  fire  and  fmoke,  each  calling  a Hone  into  the  fire, 
and  all  running  off  at  the  conclufion  to  efcape  from  the  black  fhort- 
tailed  fow  ; then  fupping  upon  parfnips,  nuts,  and  apples  ; catching  at 
an  apple  fufpended  by  a firing  with  the  mouth  alone,  and  the  fame  by 
an  apple  in  a tub  of  water : each  throwing  a nut  into  the  fire  ; and 
thofe  that  burn  bright,  betoken  profperity  to  the  owners  through  the 
following  year,  but  thofe  that  burn  black  and  crackle,  denote  misfor- 
tune. On  the  following  morning  the  flones  are  fearched  for  in  the 
fire,  and  if  any  be  miffing,  they  betide  ill  to  thofe  who  threw  them 
in.”  Owen  has  prefaced  thefe  curious  particulars  by  the  following 
obfervations  : “ Amongfl  the  firfl  aberrations,  may  be  traced  that  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  great  //«««,  or  the  Supreme  Being,  which  was 
obfcured  by  the  hieroglyphics  or  emblems  of  his  different  attributes, 
fo  that  the  grovelling  minds  of  the  multitude  often  fought  not  beyond 
thofe  reprefentations,  for  the  objedls  of  worfhip  and  adoration.  This 
opened  an  inlet  for  numerous  errors  more  minute ; and  many  fuper- 
flitions  became  attached  to  their  periodical  folemnities,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  their  rejoicing  fires,  on  the  appearance  of  vegetation  in 
fpring,  and  on  the  completion  of  harvefl  in  autumn.”^ 

In  the  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  for  November  1784,^  it  is  flated, 
that  “ at  the  village  of  Findern,  in  Derbyfhire,  the  boys  and  girls  go 
every  year  in  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  November  (All  Souls’  Day)  to 
the  adjoining  common,  and  light  up  a number  of  fmall  fires  amongft 
the  furze  growing  there,  and  call  them  by  the  name  of  Tindles.  Upon 
enquiring  into  the  origin  of  this  cuftom  amongft  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  they  fuppofed  it  to  be  a relique  of  popery,  and  that  the  profefTed 
defign  of  it,  when  firft  inftituted,  was,  to  light  fouls  out  of  purgatory. 
But,  as  the  commons  have  been  inclofed  there  very  lately,  that  has 
moft  probably  put  an  end  to  the  cuftom,  for  want  of  the  wonted  mate- 
rials.” [The  ceremony  of  bearing  blazing  ftraw  round  people’s 
grounds  on  All  Souls’  Eve,  which  was  formerly  ufual  in  certain  parts 
of  this  country  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  was  called  a Tmley., 
is  referred  to  the  fame  caufe  by  a writer  in  the  “ Magazine  ” for 
1788.®] 


‘ “ Defer,  of  the  Weftern  Klands  of  Scotland,”  p.  287. 

Baldwin’s  “ Itinerarium  Cambriae,”  tranfl.  by  Hoare,  vol.  ii.  p.  315. 

^ See  alfo  Owen’s  “ Welfh  Didlionary,”  voce  COELCERth. 

[*  A whimfical  explanation  of  the  cuftom  of  lighting  fires  on  the  hills  on  All- 
hallow  night  is  given  in  the  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  vol.  liii.  p.  578.] 

‘ Accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  feaft  of  All  Souls  may  be  feen  in  the  “ Golden 
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Martin,  fpeaking  of  the  Ifle  of  Lewis,’  fays  [that  it  was  long  before 
the  minifter  there  could  perfuade  the  people  to  relinquifh  a ridiculous 
cuftom  they  had  of  going  by  night  on  Hallow-tide  to  the  church  of 
St.  Mulvay,  whence  one  of  their  number  went  into  the  fea  up  to  his 
waift,  with  a cup  of  ale  brewed  for  the  occafion  with  malt  contributed 
by  the  inhabitants  (each  family  giving  a peck),  and  pouring  the  liquid 
into  the  water,  addrelled  a propitiatory  allocution  to  a fea-god  called 
Shony.,  who  was  fuppofed  to  have  an  influence  over  the  crops.  They 
then  returned  to  church,  obferved  a moment’s  dead  filence,  then  ex- 
tinguilhed  at  a given  fignal  the  candle  on  the  altar,  and  proceeded  to 
the  fields,  where  the  reft  of  the  night  was  fpent  in  revelry. 

“ I have  been  told,”  fays  Mifs  Baker,  writing  in  1854,  “ that  fome 
fifty  years  ago,  it  was  cuftomary  on  All  Souls’  Day,  for  people  (in 
Northamptonfhire)  to  fend  feed  cakes  to  their  various  friends,  which 
were  called  foul-cakes;  and  as  this  was  the  period  when  wheat-fowing 
ufually  ended,  it  is  probable  both  thefe  obfervances  (alluding  to  the 
feed-cake  given  to  ploughmen  after  the  wheat-fowing)  have  the  felf- 
fame  origin.” 

Ellis  points  out  that,  in  Aubrey’s  time,  in  Shropfhire,  there  was  fet 
upon  the  board  a high  heap  of  Soul-cakes,  lying  one  upon  another,  like 
the  pidture  of  the  Shew-bread  in  the  old  Bibles.  7'hey  were  about 
the  bignefs  of  twopenny  cakes,  and  every  vifitant  that  day  took  one.] 

Brand  ^ fays,  “ When  the  beafts,  as  oxen,  fheep,  horfes,  &c.  are  fick, 
they  fprinkle  them  with  a water  made  up  by  them,  which  they  call 
Fore-fpoken  Water  wherewith  likewife  they  fprinkle  their  Boats,  when 
theyfucceed  and  profper  not  in  their  fifhing.  And  efpecially  on 
Even  they  ufed  to  fein  or  fign  their  boats,  and  put  a crojs  of  tar  upon 
them,  which  my  informer  hath  often  feen.  Their  houfes  alfo  fome 
ufe  then  to  fein.” 

The  minilter  of  Kirkmichael,^  in  Banffhire,  tells  us,  “ the  appear- 
ance of  the  three  firfl;  days  of  winter  is  obferved  in  verfes  thus  tranf- 
lated  from  the  Gaelic;  ‘Dark,  lurid,  and  ftormy,  the  firft  three  days 
of  winter  ; whoever  would  defpair  of  the  cattle,  I would  not  till 
fummer.’  ” 

It  is  ftated  in  Kethe’s  Sermon  preached  at  Blandford,  1570,  that 
“ there  was  a cuftom,  in  the  papal  times,  to  ring  bells  at  Allhallow- 
tide  for  all  Chriftian  fouls.”  [In  the  time  of  Henry  VIH.^  “ the  Vigil 
and  ringing  of  bells  all  the  night  long  upon  Allhallow  Day  at  night  f 
was  aboliftied.®  In  the  appendix  alfo  to  Strype’s  “ Annals,”  the  fol- 
lowing injundfion,  made  early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  occurs  ; 


Legend,”  &c.,  and  in  Dupre’s  “ Conformity  of  Antient  and  Modern  Ceremonies,” 
p.  9a. 

‘ “Defer,  of  Weftern  Iflands  of  Scotland,”  p.  28. 

’ “ Defer,  of  Orkney,”  1701,  p.  62. 

^ “ Stat.  Ace.  of  Scotl.”  vol.  xii.  p.  459. 

[■*  Burnet’s  “ Hiftory  of  the  Reform.”  edit.  1683,  Part  ii.  of  “Records  and  Inftr.” 
b.  i.  p.  237.] 

[*  Sir  H.  Ellis  elfewhere  refers  us  to  Strype’s  “ Mem.  of  Cranmer,"  p.  442.] 
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“ that  the  fuperfluous  ringing  of  bels,  and  the  fuperftitious  ringing  of 
bells  at  Alhallown  tide.,  and  at  Al  Souls’  Day,  with  the  two  nights  next 
before  and  after,  be  prohibited.”  ^ 

[No.  130  of  “ Mery  Tales  and  Ouicke  Anfweres,”  1567,  is  an 
amufing  anecdote  “Of  the  gentilman  that  checked  his  feruant  for 
talke  of  ryngyng.”  “ A Gentilman,  brought  vp  at  London  in  an  In 
of  court,  was  maryed,  and  kepte  an  houfe  in  the  countrey:  and  As 
he  fate  at  fupper  with  his  neyghbours  aboute  hym,  vpon  an  alhalow 
daie  at  night,  amonge  other  communication,  he  talked  of  the  folemne 
ringyng  of  the  belles  (as  was  the  vfage  than).” 

It  is  to  be  colledled  from  the  pageant  known  as  the  Chriftmas 
Prince,  celebrated  at  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  in  1607,  that  the 
Undents  of  that  fociety  met  on  All-Hallow  Eve,  and  that  a fire  was 
lighted  in  the  Hall,  “ accordinge  to  the  cuftome  and  ftatuts  of  the 
fame  place,  at  w"-''  time  the  whole  companye,  or  moft  part  of  the 
Students  of  the  fame  houfe  mette  toogether  to  beginne  their  Chrijlmas.” 
On  the  next  night,  November  i,  it  feems,  a fecond  meeting  was 
appointed,  when  it  was  propofed,  for  the  prefervation  of  order  and 
peace,  that  a Chriftmas  Lord,  or  Prince  of  the  Revels,  Ihould  be 
chofen  (like  the  dignitary  with  a fimilar  title  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  the 
Prince  of  Purpoole  at  Gray’s-Inn).  The  writer  of  the  account  of  the 
feftivities  in  1607  ftates  that  there  had  been  an  interruption  of  the 
ufage  at  St.  John’s,  and  that  till  this  year,  no  Chriftmas  Lord  had  been 
created  fince  1577.  prefent  cafe,  Thomas  Tucker  obtained  a 

majority  of  fuffrages,  and  being  ele£ted  in  his  abfence,  was  fought  for, 
carried  in  triumph  about  the  hall,  and  afterwards  allowed  to  return  to 
his  own  quarters,  “ to  thinke  of  their  loues  and  good  will,  and  to  con- 
fider  of  his  owne  charge  and  place.”] 

“On  the  Oidhche  Shamhna  (Ee  Owna)  or  Vigil  of  Saman,” 
Vallancey'^  fays,  “The  peafants  in  Ireland  alTemble  with  fticks  and 
clubs,  (the  emblems  of  laceration)  going  from  boufe  to  houfe,  colle£Iing 
money,  bread-cake,  butter,  cheefe,  eggs,  &c.  &c.  for  the  feaft,  repeat- 
ing verfes  in  honour  of  the  folemnity,  demanding  preparations  for  the 
feftival  in  the  name  of  St.  Columb  Kill,  defiring  them  to  lay  afide  the 
fatted  calf  and  to  bring  forth  the  black  Jheep.  The  good  women  are 
employed  in  making  the  griddle  cake  and  candles  ; thefe  laft  are  fent 
from  houfe  to  houfe  in  the  vicinity,  and  are  lighted  up  on  the  (Saman) 


‘ In  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts  of  Heybridge,  Effex,  under  1517,  are  the 
following  items : 

“ Payed  to  Andrew  Elyott,  of  Maldon,  for  newoe  mendynge  of  the  third  bell 
knappell  agenjle  Hallowmafe,  o/.  u.  Sd, 

“ Item,  payed  to  John  Gidney,  of  Maldon, /or  a new  bell-rope  agenjle  Hallow- 
majfe,  ol.  os.  id." 

In  “Articles  to  be  enquired  of  within  the  Archdeaconry  of  Yorke  (any  year  till 
1640),”  I find  the  following;  “ Whether  there  be  any  within  your  parifli  or  chap- 
pclry  that  ufe  to  ring  bells  fuperjlilioufly  upon  any  abrogated  holiday,  or  the  eves 
thereof." 

The  defcription  of  “All  Soulne  Day,”  in  Barnabe  Googe’s  Tranfiation  of 
Naogeorgus’s  “ Popifh  Kingdome,”  is  groflly  exaggerated. 

’ “ Colleflanea,"  vol.  iii. 
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next  day,  before  which  they  pray,  or  are  fuppofed  to  pray,  for  the  de- 
parted foul  of  the  donor.  Every  houfe  abounds  in  the  heft  viands  they 
can  afford  : apples  and  nuts  are  devoured  in  abundance ; the  nut-fhells 
are  burnt,  and  from  the  afhes  many  ftrange  things  are  foretold  : cab- 
bages are  torn  up  by  the  root : hemp  feed  is  fown  by  the  maidens,  and 
they  believe  that  if  they  look  back,  they  will  fee  the  apparition  of  the 
man  intended  for  their  future  fpoufe  : they  hang  a fmock  before  the 
fire,  on  the  clofe  of  the  feaft,  and  fit  up  all  night,  concealed  in  a corner 
of  the  room,  convinced  that  his  apparition  will  come  down  the  chim- 
ney and  turn  the  fmock  : they  throw  a ball  of  yarn  out  of  the  window, 
and  wind  it  on  the  reel  within,  convinced  that  if  they  repeat  the  Pater 
Nofter  backwards,  and  look  at  the  ball  of  yarn  without,  they  will  then 
alfo  fee  his  fith  or  apparition  : they  dip  for  apples  in  a tub  of  water, 
and  endeavour  to  bring  one  up  in  the  mouth  : they  fufpend  a cord 
with  a crofs  flick,  with  apples  at  one  point,  and  candles  lighted  at  the 
other,  and  endeavour  to  catch  the  apple,  while  it  is  in  a circular 
motion,  in  the  mouth.  Thefe,  and  many  other  fuperftitious  ceremo- 
nies, the  remains  of  Druidifm,  are  obferved  on  this  holiday,  which 
will  never  be  eradicated  while  the  name  of  Saman  is  permitted  to 
remain.” 

[On  Allhallows’  Day,  or  H allowmafs , it  was  an  ancient  Englifh 
cuflom  (as  I have  pointed  out  elfewhere)  for  poor  perfons  and  beggars 
to  go  a-fouling.,  which  fignified  to  go  round  afking  for  money,  to  faff 
for  the  fouls  of  the  donors  of  alms  or  their  kinsfolk.  In  the  “Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,”  Shakefpeare  makes  Speed  fpeak  of  fome  one 
puling.,  “like  a beggar  at  Hallowmafs.”  But  the  ufage  is  referred 
to  by  Scot  in  his  “ Difcovery  of  Witchcraft,”  1584.^ 

The  old  practice  has  not  yet  become  obfolete,  though  its  origin  has 
been  doubtlefs  forgotten.  In  Shropfhire  (and  perhaps  elfewhere)  the 
children  ftill  go  fouling,  as  they  did  in  Aubrey’s  day,  on  Hallowmafs, 
and  they  fing  the  following  verfes,  for  which  I am  indebted  to  a cor- 
refpondent  of  “ Notes  and  Queries 

“ Soul ! foul  ! for  a foul-cake  ; 

Pray,  good  miftrefs,  for  a foul-cake. 

One  for  Peter,  two  for  Paul, 

Three  for  Them  that  made  us  all. 

Soul  ! foul ! for  an  apple  or  twoj 
If  you’ve  got  no  apples,  pears  will  do. 

Up  with  your  kettle,  and  down  with  your  pan: 

Give  me  a good  big  one,  and  I’ll  be  gone. 

Soul ! foul ! &c. 

An  apple  or  pear,  a plum  or  a cherry, 

Is  a very  good  thing  to  make  us  merry. 

Soul  ! foul ! &c.”] 

The  feaft  of  Allhallows  is  faid  to  drive  the  Finns  almoft  out  of 
their  wits.”^ 

['  Ed.  1651,  p.  314.  See  alfo  “ Rem.  of  the  E.  Pop.  Poetry  of  England,”  vol. 
iv.  p.  26  c/  feq. 

^ See  an  account  of  fome  fingular  ceremonies  pra£Iifed  by  them  at  this  time  in 
Tooke’s  “ Ruffia,’’  vol.  i.  p.  48. — Compare  Art.  “New  Year’s  Jupra. 
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®l)e  jFifti)  of  /l?otoember.‘ 

[“  God  grant  that  we  nor  ours  ever  live  to  fee  November  the  fifth  forgotten, 
or  the  folemnity  of  it  filenced.” — Bijhop  Sanderfoni] 

IT  is  ftill  cuftomary  in  London  and  its  vicinity  [and  throughout  the 
country],  for  the  boys  to  drefs  up  an  image  of  the  infamous  con- 
fpirator  Guy  Fawkes,  holding  in  one  hand  a dark  lanthorn,  and  in  the 
other  a bundle  of  matches,  and  to  carry  it  about  the  ftreets  begging 
money  in  thefe  words,  “Pray  remember  Guy  Fawkes!”  In  the 
evening  there  are  bonfires,  and  thefe  frightful  figures  are  burnt  in  the 
midft  of  them. 

In  “ Poor  Robin”  for  1677  are  the  following  obfervations  on  the 
fifth  of  November ; 

“ Now  boys  with 
Squibs  and  crackers  play, 

And  bonfires  blaze 
Turns  night  to  day.” 

[This  old  ufage  is  now  (1868)  gradually  falling  into  defuetude,  and 
certainly  finds  no  favour  with  the  High  Church  party  at  prefent  fo 
paramount.] 


a^artinmafs. 

(^November  ii.) 

Formerly  a cuftom  prevailed  everywhere  amongft  us,  though 
generally  confined  at  prefent  to  country  villages,  of  killing  cows, 
oxen,  fwine,  &c.  at  this  feafon,  which  were  cured  for  the  winter,  when 
frefh  provifions  were  feldom  or  never  to  be  had. 

[This,  in  fome  diftridfs,  is  corruptly  called  Martlemas.  The  weather 
on  Martinmas  Eve  is  anxioufly  watched  by  the  farmers  in  the  midland 
counties,  as  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  index  to  the  barometer  for  fome 
two  or  three  months  forward.  That  this  belief  is  wholly  unfounded, 
is  almoft  a fuperfluous  remark.] 

In  Tufler’s  “ Hufbandry,”  under  June,  are  the  following  lines  ; 

“ When  Eafter  comes,  who  knows  not  than 
That  veale  and  bacon  Is  the  man  ? 

And  Martilmafs  Beefe  doth  beare  good  tacke. 

When  countrey  folke  do  dainties  lacke.”* 


' The  anniverfary  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  1605. 

^ With  this  note  in  “ Tuffer  Redivivus,”  1744,  p.  78.  “ Martlemas  beef  is  beef 

dried  in  the  chimney,  as  bacon,  and  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  was  ufual  to  kill  the 
beef  for  this  provifion  about  the  Feaft  of  St.  Martin,  Nov.  ii.” 
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Hall,  in  his  “ Satires,”  1597,  mentions 

— “ dried  flitches  of  fome  fmoked  beeve, 

Rang'd  on  a writhen  wythe  fince  Martins  Eve.” 

“ A piece  of  beef  hung  up  fince  Martlemafs”  is  alfo  mentioned  in 
the  “ Finder  of  Wakefield,”  1599. 

About  [a  hundred]  years  ago,  between  Hallowmafs  and  Chriftmafs, 
when  the  people  | of  Forfar]  laid  in  their  winter  provifions,  about 
twenty-four  beeves  were  killed  in  a week  ; the  bell  not  exceeding 
fixteen  or  twenty  Hone.  A man  who  had  bought  a fhilling’s  worth 
of  beef,  or  an  ounce  of  tea,  would  have  concealed  it  from  his  neigh- 
bours like  murder.' 

At  Martilmafs,  the  inhabitants  [of  Kircudbright]  killed  an  old  ewe 
or  two,  as  their  winter  provifion,  and  ufed  the  fheep  that  died  of  the 
braxy  in  the  latter  end  ot  autumn.^ 

Almoft  no  beef,  and  very  little  mutton,  was  formerly  ufed  by  the 
common  people  [in  Wigton];  generally  no  more  than  a Iheep  or  two, 
which  were  killed  about  Martinmafs,  and  falted  up  for  the  provifion  of 
the  family  during  the  year.'’ 

In  a part  of  the  parilh  of  Sandwick,  every  family  that  has  a herd 
of  fwine,  kills  a fow  on  the  I'jth  day  of  December^  and  thence  it  is 
called  Sow-day.  There  is  no  tradition  as  to  the  origin  of  this  prac- 
tice."* 

Thefe  cattle  are  ufually  bought  at  a kind  of  Cow  Fair,  or  mart  at 
this  time.  Had  it  not  been  the  general  name  for  a fair,  one  might 
have  been  tempted  to  fuppofe  it  a contradlion  of  Martin.® 

Two  or  more  of  the  poorer  fort  of  ruftic  families  ftill  join  to  pur- 
chafe  a cow,  &c.  for  (laughter  at  this  time,  called  always  in  Northum- 
berland a mart ; the  entrails  of  which,  after  having  been  filled  with  a 
kind  of  pudding  meat,  confiding  of  blood,  fuet,  groats,  &c.  are  formed 
into  little  faufage  links,  boiled  and  fent  about  as  prefents.  They  are 
called  black-puddings  from  their  colour.® 

Butler  mentions  the  black-pudding  in  his  “ Hudibras,”^  fpeaking  of 
the  religious  fcruples  of  fome  of  the  fanatics  of  his  time.  The  com- 


' “ Statift.  Acc.  of  Scotland,”  vol.  vi.  p.  517. — Forfarfliire. 

^ Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  326. — Kirkcudbright. 

® Ibid  vol.  xiv.  p.  460. — Wigtonflrire. 

^ Ibid.  vol.  xvl.  p.  482. — Orkney. 

^ This  word  occurs  in  the  laws  of  David  I.  of  Scotland  in  the  “Regiam 
Majeftatem,”  1609,  repr.  1774,  p.  243. 

® Aubanus  tells  us,  at  p.  62  of  his  “ Antiq.  Conviv.,”  that  in  Germany  there 
was  in  his  time  a kind  of  entertainment  called  the  “ Feall  of  Saufages,  or  Gut- 
puddings,”  which  was  wont  to  be  celebrated  with  great  joy  and  feftivity. 

The  Feaft  of  St.  Martin  is  a day  of  debauch  among  Chriftians  on  the  Continent  : 
the  new  wines  are  then  firft  tailed,  and  the  Saint’s  day  is  celebrated  with  caroufing. 
Aubanus  tells  us,  at  p.  372,  that  in  Franconia  there  was  a great  deal  of  eating  and 
drinking  at  this  feafon  ; no  one  was  fo  poor  and  niggardly  that  on  the  Feaft  of  St. 
Martin  had  not  his  difli  of  the  entrails  either  of  oxen,  fwine,  or  calves.  They 
drank  too,  as  he  allb  informs  us,  very  liberally  of  wine  on  the  occafion.  See  alfo 
Dupre’s  “ Conformity,”  p.  97. 

’’  Part  iii.  canto  2. 
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mon  people,  in  the  North  of  England,  have  a faying  that  “blood 
without  groats  is  nothing,”  meaning  that  “ family  without  fortune  is 
of  no  confequence.” 

In  the  Roman  Calendar,  I find  the  fubfequent  obfervations  on  the 
iithof  November: — “Wines  are  tailed  and  drawn  from  the  lees. 
The  Vinalia,  a feafl  of  the  ancients,  removed  to  this  day.  Bacchus 
in  the  figure  of  Martin.” 

In  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts  of  St.  Martin  Outwich,  London, 
are  the  following  articles  : 

A.D.  1517.  “ Payd  on  Seynt  Martens  Day  for  bred  and  drynke  for 
the  fyngers,  \d.” 

A.D.  1524.  “ It’m  for  mendyng  of  the  hovell  on  Sent  Marten,  vj^'A” 

“ It’m  for  rofe  garlands,  brede,  wyne,  and  ale,  on  ij  Sent 

Martens  Days,  xvisf.  ob.” 

A.D.  1525.  “Payd  for  brede,  ale,  and  wyne,  and  garlonds,  on  Seynt 
Martyns  Day,  y®  tranflacyon,  xvj<7.” 

Stukeley,^  fpeaking  of  Martinjall-hill^  obferves  ; “ I take  the  name 
of  this  hill  to  come  from  the  merriments  among  the  Northern  people, 
call’d  Martinal'ia^  or  drinking  healths  to  the  memory  of  St.  Martin, 
practis’d  by  our  Saxon  and  Danilh  anceftors.  I doubt  not  but  upon 
St.  Martin’s  Day,  or  Martinmafs,  all  the  young  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood aflembled  here,  as  they  do  now  upon  the  adjacent  St.  Ann’s- 
hill,  upon  St.  Ann’s  Day.”® 

Morefin  refers  the  great  doings  on  this  occafion,  which,  he  fays, 
were  common  to  almoft  all  Europe  in  his  time,  to  an  ancient  Athe- 
nian feftival,  obferved  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  upon  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  days  of  the  month  Anthefterion,  correfponding 
with  our  November.*  Aubanus  feems  to  confirm  this  conje£ture, 
though  there  is  no  mention  of  the  daughter  of  any  animal  in  the 
defcription  of  the  rites  of  the  Grecian  feftival.  The  eleventh  month 
had  a name  from  the  ceremony  of  “ tapping  their  barrels  on  it when 
it  was  cuftomary  to  make  merry.  It  is  very  obfervable  that  the  fatted 
gooje^  fo  common  in  England  at  Michaelmas,  is,  by  the  above  foreign 
authors  and  others,  marked  as  one  of  the  delicacies  in  common  ufe  at 
every  table  on  the  continent  at  Martinmas.^ 

[In  the  Glofiary  to  Kennett’s  “ Parochial  Antiquities,”  Salt- 
Silver  is  explained  to  be,]  “ One  penny  paid  at  the  Feaji  of  Saint 
Martin  by  the  fervile  tenants  to  their  lord,  as  a commutation  for  the 
fervice  of  carrying  their  lord’s  Salt  from  market  to  his  larder,” 


‘ “ Iter,”  vol.  vi.  p.  131. 

® A note  adds,  “ St.  Martin’s  Day,  in  the  Norway  clogs,  is  marked  with  agoofej 
for  on  that  day  they  always  feafted  with  a roafted  gool'e  : they  fay,  St.  Martin,  being 
defied  to  a bilhoprick,  hid  himfelf,  (noluit  epifcopari)  but  was  difcovered  by  that 
animal.  We  have  transferred  the  ceremony  to  Michaelmafs.” 

^ “ Papatus,”  p.  127.  He  adds  : “ Anfer  Ifidi  facer  erat.  Alex,  ab  Alex.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  12.  In  papatu  autem  ea  cura  eft  cuidam  Gallo  omnis  commendata.  Buling. 
cap.  34,  lib.  de  Orig.  erron.  cult,  deorum.”  p.  12. 

* “ Mifcellanea  Menologica,”  1590.  See  alfo  Naogeorgus,  lib.  iv.  or  Googe’s 
tranfl.  fol.  55,  and  Hofpinian  “ de  Orig.  Feftor.  Chriftianor.”  fol.  146. 


2 24  ^een  'Elizabeth's  AcceJJion. 

Douce  fays,  that  on  St.  Martin’s  night  boys  expofe  veflels  of  water, 
which  they  fuppofe  will  be  converted  into  wine.  The  parents  deceive 
them  by  fubftituting  wine. 

[On  the  I2th  November,  the  morrow  of  St.  Martin,  the  fherifFs 
for  England  and  Wales  are  ftill  (1869)  nominated  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  where  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Chief  Juftice 
of  England,  and  others,  attend  to  hear  objedtions,  and  fo  forth,  and  ulti- 
mately make  a feledlion  of  three  perfons  for  each  county,  from  whom 
the  fovereign  is  called  upon  to  choofe  the  future  (heriff.  The  chan- 
cellor and  his  colleagues,  preparatively  to  the  ceremony,  take  an  oath 
in  Norman-French  to  adt  with  juftice  and  impartiality.] 


£Juem  CU3abetl)’s  :3^tteflion. 

Dap. 

{^November  17.) 

From  a variety  of  notices  fcattered  in  different  publications,  the 
anniverfary  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Acceftion  appears  to  have  been 
conftantly  obferved  even  within  the  laft  century ; and  in  many  of  the 
almanacks  was  noted,  certainly  as  late  as  1684,  and  probably  con- 
fiderably  later. 

[In  “The  Pleafant  Conceits  of  Old  Hobfon,”  1607,  inferted  in 
“ Old  Englilh  Jeft-Books,”  there  is  the  following  reference  to  St. 
Hugh’s  Day  and  its  obfervances  : “ Vpon  Saint  Hewes  day  being  the 
feventeenth  of  November,  upon  which  day  the  tryumph  was  holden 
for  Queene  Elizabeths  hapy  government,  as  bonefiers,  ringing  of  bells, 
and  fuch  like  ; but  in  the  parilh  where  Maifter  Hobfon  dwelled,  be 
being  Churchwarden,  was  no  ringing  at  all,  by  reafon  the  fteeple  was 
a-mending  and  the  bells  downe.” 

It  appears,  from  the  “ Status  Scholas  Etonenfis,”  1560,  that  the  fcho- 
lars  at  Eton  eledled  their  Boy  on  this  day,  as  the  members  of  the  college 
were  accuftomed  to  do  on  the  Feaft  of  St.  Nicholas  and  I appre- 
hend that  Brand  had  no  fecond  authority  for  fuppofing  that  the  elec- 
tion of  a boy-bifhop  was  “ a practice  fubfifting  in  common  grammar- 
fchools.”] 

The  author  of  “ A Proteftant  Memorial  for  the  Seventeenth  of 
November,  being  the  Inauguration  Day  of  Queen  Elizabeth,”  1713, 
[mentions  this  as  ftill  in  obfervance,  and  adds;]  “ I fay  we  have  now  a 
new  motive  to  this  zeal,  the  prefervation  of  our  moft  gracious  queen 
Anne  being  to  be  added  to  the  vindication  of  the  moft  gracious  queen 
Elizabeth.” 


['  The  beft  popular  account  of  St.  Hugh,  Bidiop  of  Lincoln,  may  be  read  in 
Hone’s  “ Every-Day  Book,”  under  Nov.  17.] 
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The  figures  of  the  Pope  and  the  Devil  were  ufually  burnt  on  this 
occafion.  There  is  an  account  of  the  remarkable  cavalcade  on  the 
evening  of  this  day  in  the  year  1679,  at  the  time  the  Exclufion  Bill 
was  in  agitationP  The  Pope,  it  fhould  feem,  was  carried  in  a pageant 
reprefenting  a chair  of  ftate  covered  with  fcarlet,  richly  embroidered 
and  fringed  ; and  at  his  back,  not  an  effigy,  but  a perfon  reprefenting 
the  Devil,  adling  as  his  holinefs’s  privy-counfellor  ; and  “ frequently 
careffing,  hugging,  and  whifpering  him,  and  oftentimes  inftrufting  him 
aloud.”  The  proceffion  was  fet  forth  at  Moorgate,  and  pafied  firft  to 
Aldgate,  thence  through  Leadenhall  Street,  by  the  Royal  Exchange 
and  Cheapfide,  to  Temple  Bar. 

The  ftatue  of  the  queen  on  the  inner  or  eaftern  fide  of  Temple 
Bar  having  been  confpicuoufly  ornamented,  the  figure  of  the  Pope  was 
brought  before  it,  when,  after  a fong,  partly  alluding  to  the  protedlion 
afforded  by  Elizabeth  to  Proteftants,  and  partly  to  the  exifting  circum- 
ftances  of  the  times,  a vaft  bonfire  having  been  prepared  “ over  againft 
the  Inner  Temple  Gate,  his  holinefs,  after  fome  compliments  and  re- 
ludfances,  was  decently  toppled  from  all  his  grandeur  into  the  impar- 
tial flames ; the  crafty  Devil  leaving  his  infallibilityfhip  in  the  lurch, 
and  laughing  as  heartily  at  his  deferved  ignominious  end  as  fubtle 
Jefuits  do  at  the  ruin  of  bigoted  lay  Catholics,  whom  themfelves  have 
drawn  in.”  [This  grand  demonftration  was  found  fo  attradlive,  that, 
in  1680,  it  was  repeated  with  additions. 

In  17 1 5,  the  effigy  of  the  old  Pretender  was  burnt  by  tbe  people,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  the  Pope  and  the  Devil,  on  this  anniverfary,  and  the 
additional  feature  in  the  demonftration  does  not  feem  to  have  been 
given  up,  even  when  the  Jacobite  caufe  was  finally  abandoned.  This 
is  one  of  the  Grand  Days  with  the  Societies  of  the  Temple,  when  an 
extra  bottle  of  wine  is  allowed  to  each  mefs  in  hall  ; it  ufed  to  be 
obferved  as  a holiday  at  fome  of  the  public  fchools  and  offices. 

This  was  alfo  the  ftioemakers’  feaft,  St.  Hugh  being  the  patron  of 
the  “ gentle  craft,”  and  from  a notice  in  “ The  Chriftmas  Prince,” 
1607,  the  fraternity  are  to  be  fufpedled  of  having  fometimes  over- 
ftepped  the  bounds  of  ftriift  decorum  and  fobriety  on  the  great  pro- 
feffional  holiday ; 

“ Bouzer  I am  not,  but  mild,  Ibber  Tuefday, 

As  catt  in  cap  cal'e,  if  I light  not  on  St.  Hewfclaj."] 


' “ Somers’  Trafts,”  ift  ed.  xx.,  copied  in  “ Gent.  Mag.”  for  Nov,  1760. 
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S)f.  Clement’0  t>ap. 

[November  23.) 

PLOTT,'  defcribing  a Clog  Almanack,  [which  is  now  in  the 
Bodleian  library,]  (ays,  “ a pot  is  marked  againft  the  23rd  of 
November,  for  the  Feaft  of  St.  Clement,  from  the  ancient  cuftom  of 
going  about  that  night  to  beg  drink  to  make  merry  with.”  [In  the 
Privy  Purfe  Expenfes  of  the  Princefs  Mary,  under  November, 
1537,  is  this  entry;  “ Itm  geuen  to  the  Bakers  of  the  Prince  houfe 
on  iaynt  Clementes  Even  comyng  w‘  theyr  Bolle  . . . vs.  upon 
which  the  editor  (Sir  F.  Madden),  referring  to  Hone’s  “ Every-Day 
Book,”  obferves  : “In  more  modern  times,  the  blackfmiths  feem  to 
have  ufurped  the  privilege  of  the  bakers.” 

At  Cambridge,  the  bakers  have  an  annual  fupper,  which  is  called 
The  Bakers'  Clem.  A correfpondent  of  “ Notes  and  Queries”  (Cuth- 
bert  Bede)  teftifies  to  its  celebration  in  1863. 

In  Staffordfhire,  on  this  day,  the  children  go  about  begging  for 
apples,  and  finging  thefe  rude  verfes  : 

“ Clemeny,  Clemeny,  God  be  wi’  you, 

Chriftmas  comes  but  once  a ye-ar; 

When  it  comes,  it  will  foon  be  gone. 

Give  me  an  apple,  and  I’ll  be  gone.”] 

In  a Proclamation,  July  22,  1540,  it  is  ordered,  “neither  that 
children  Ihould  be  decked,  ne  go  about  upon  S.  Nicholas,  S.  Kathe- 
rine, S.  Clement.,  the  Holy  Innocents,  and  fuch  like  dayes.  ” 

[In  fome  almanacks,  this  day  is  marked  at  Old  Martinmafs.,‘^  be- 
caufe  it  is  ftill  here  and  there  retained  as  one  of  the  quarterly  divifions 
of  the  year,  on  which  payments  fall  due.] 


Catharine’s  [or  S>t.  Stattern’s]  I>a|’. 

[November  25.) 

SAINT  CATHARINE  is  noticed  in  Naogeorgus  as  the  favourer 
of  learned  men.  The  fame  writer  adds,^ 

“ What  (Itould  I tell  what  fophifters  on  Cathiins  Day  devife  t 
Or  elie  the  fuperftitious  joyes  that  maillers  exercile.” 


‘ “ Hift.  of  Staffordfliire,”  p.  430. 

P Brady’s  “ Clavis  Calend.”  vol.  ii.  p.  279.] 
' “ Pop.  Kingd,”  by  Googe,  fol.  55. 


St.  Catharine  s Day. 

Camden  fays  : “ The  very  women  and  girls  keep  a Faft  every 
Wednefday  and  Saturday  throughout  the  yeare,  and  fome  of  them 
alfo  on  St.  Catharines  Day ; nor  will  they  omit  it  though  it  happen  on 
their  birth-day,  or  if  they  are  ever  fo  much  out  of  order.  The  reafon 
given  by  fome  for  this  is,  that  the  girls  may  get  good  hufbands,  and 
the  women  better  by  the  death  or  defertion  of  their  prefent  ones,  or 
at  leaft  by  an  alteration  in  their  manners.”^ 

[Mr.  Halliwell,  in  his  “ Popular  Rhymes  and  Nurfery  Tales,” 
1849,  furnifties  a fet  of  verfes  fung  by  Worcefterfhire  children  on 
this  feftival,  “ when  they  go  round  to  the  farmhoufes,  colledting 
apples  and  beer.”  “The  Dean  of  Worcefter,”  he  adds,  “ informs 
me  that  the  Chapter  have  a pradtice  of  preparing  a rich  bowl  of  wine 
and  fpices,  called  ‘ The  Cathern  Bowl,’  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  col- 
lege precindls  upon  that  day.”] 

In  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts  of  Horley,  Surrey,®  I find  : 

“ Mem.  that  refte  in  the  hands  of  the  wyffe  of  John  Kelyoke  and 
John  Atye,  4 merkes,  the  yere  of  ower  Lorde  God  1521,  of  Sent 
Kateryn  mony.” 

“ Mem.  that  refts  in  the  hands  of  the  wyfF  of  John  Atthy  and  the 
wyfF  of  Rye  Manfell,  3 pounds  2s.  qd.  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  God 
1522,  of  Sent  Kateryn  mony.”^ 

[According  to]  La  Motte,^  “ St.  Catherine  is  efteemed  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  as  the  Saint  and  Patronefs  of  the  fpinfters  ; and  her  holiday 
IS  obferved,  not  in  Popifh  countries  only,  but  even  in  many  places  in 
this  nation  ; young  women  meeting  on  the  25th  of  November,  and 
making  merry  together,  which  they  call  Catherning.” 

[Mifs  Baker,  in  the  Appendix  to  her  “ Northamptonfhire  Gloffary,” 
1854,  fays,  in  reference  to  the  holiday  on  this  day  : “I  have  never 
been  able  to  afcertain  that  it  is  obferved  at  any  place  in  this  county, 
except  at  Peterborough,  when,  till  the  introduction  of  the  new  poor 
laws,  the  female  children  belonging  to  the  workhoufe,  attended  by 
the  mafter,  went  in  proceffion  round  the  city.  They  were  all  attired 
in  white,  and  decorated  with  various  coloured  ribbons,  principally 
fcarlet ; the  talleft  girl  was  feleCled  to  reprefent  the  queen,  and  was 
adorned  with  a crown  and  fceptre.  The  proceffion  flopped  at  the 
houfes  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  they  fung  the  following  rude 
ballad,  begging  for  money  at  every  houfe,  as  they  paffed  along.  (Here 
the  ballad  follows.)  St.  Catharine  being  the  patron  of  fpinners,  as 


' Gough’s  Camden,  1789,  vol.  iii.  p.  658. 

[^  Mr.  Brand  notes,  that  he  bought  the  original  MS.  of  Mr.  Waight,  bookfeller 
in  Holboin,  Sept.  2,  1801,  for  14J.] 

^ “ Summa  totalis  S’£le  Katerine  V . Luminis,  remanet  in  manibus  uxoris  Johannis 
Peers  et  uxoris  Wyl’i  Celarer,  an’o  d’ni  1526,  tres  libras  et  undecim  folidos. 

“ Summa  totalis  S'Sie  Katerine  Luminis.^  remanet  in  manibus  uxoris  Wyl’i 
Cowper,  & uxoris  Thome  Leakeford,  an’o  d’ni  1527,  quatuor  marcas. 

“Summa  toXoXxs.  Katerine  Luminis,  remanet  in  manibus  uxoris  Thome  Leakeforth, 
et  uxoris  Henrici  Huett,  an’o  d’ni  1528,  quatuor  marcas.  Item  remanet  in  mani- 
bus uxoris  Joh’is  Bray,  de  eodem  Lumine,  anno  fupradiflo  17^.” — Ibid. 

* “ Eflay  on  Poetry  and  Painting,”  1730,  p.  126. 
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St.  Andrew's  Day. 

well  as  of  fpinfters,  and  fpinning  being  formerly  the  employment  of 
the  females  in  the  worlchoufe,  it  naturally  followed  that  they  ftiould  be 
felecfed  to  commemorate  the  anniverfary  of  this  faint ; and  that  this 
commemoration  is  of  great  antiquity  appears  from  the  early  entries 
in  the  Dean  and  Chapter’s  accounts  of  payments,  on  St.  Catharine’s 
Day,  for  wheels  and  reels  for  the  children  of  the  worlchoufe.” 

But  a correfpondent  of  “ Notes  and  Queries,”  for  OcSlober  3,  1868, 
remarks  that  the  ufage,  treated  by  the  laft  writer  as  peculiar  to  Peter- 
borough, is  unqueitionably  of  general  obfervance  in  Northampton- 
fhire,  and  is  popularly  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  one  of  the  Queens 
Katherine  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. — probably  Katherine  Parr, 
who  was  a Northamptonfhire  woman.  Mr.  Plummer  fays,  that  this 
feftival  “is  known  to  have  been  kept,  forfeveral  generations, through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Northamptonlhire  lace-making  diftri£Is,  as  well 
as  in  thofe  of  Bed  ford  fit  ire.  By  fome  it  is  called  ‘candle-day,’  from 
its  forming  the  commencement  of  the  feafon  for  working  at  lace- 
making by  candle-light.  The  popular  tradition  is,  that  ‘ Queen 
Katherine  was  a great  friend  to  the  lacemakers.’  ” Another  corref- 
pondent, in  the  fame  number,  adds,  that  the  wheelwrights  alfo  ob- 
i'erve  this  as  their  holiday.'] 


^f.  ;3nDreto’s  2Day. 

^November  30.) 

rUTHER"  fays,  that,  on  the  evening  of  the  Feaft  of  St.  Andrew, 
j the  young  maidens  in  his  country  ftrip  themfelves  naked  ; and, 
in  order  to  learn  what  fort  of  hufbands  they  Ihall  have,  they  recite  a 
prayer. 


['  M.  Le  Roux  cle  Lincy,  in  his  “ Livre  des  Proverbes  Franqais,”  1859,  t.  i. 
p.  1 19,  notices  two  French  proverbs  relating  to  St.  Catharine,  but  not  the  common 
one  : “ Coirt'er  Sainte  Catherine,”  i.  e.  to  follow  celibacy,  or  live  and  die  an  oldmaiJ. 
See  “Notes  and  Qiieries,”  Oft.  31,  1868.] 

“ “ Colloquia  Menfalia,”  part  i.  p 232.  The  prayer  was  : “ Deus,  Deus  meus, 
O Sanfte  Andrea  effice  ut  bonum  pium  acquiram  virum  ; hodie  mihi  oltende  qualis 
lit  cui  me  in  uxorem  ducere  debet.” 

[A  Life  of  St.  Andrew,  from  a MS.  in  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale  at  Paris,  is 
^ivcn  in  “ Chronicles  of  the  Pifts  and  Scots,”  1S67.  It  is  a mere  fummary  or 
iketch.  A i'econd  and  more  lengthy  narrative,  from  Harl.  MS.,  4628,  occurs  in 
the  fame  volume.  The  reduftion  to  nudity  in  this  cafe  mull  not  be  I’uppofed  to 
have  been  intended  (primarily,  at  leal!)  as  an  aft  of  indecency,  but  rather  as  a 
relift  of  paganifm.  The  ancients,  our  own  Saxon  forefathers  not  excepted,  feem 
to  have  made  an  abfence  of  clothing  in  fome  inftances  part  of  their  religious 
rites,  and  the  fame  idea  was  found  by  early  travellers  prevailing  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  American  continent.] 
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St.  Andrew’s  Day. 

Naogeorgus^  probably  alludes  to  fome  fuch  obfervances  : 

“ To  Andrenxi  all  the  lovers  and  the  luftie  wooers  come, 

Beleeving,  through  his  ayde,  and  certaine  ceremonies  done, 

(While  as  to  him  they  prefcntes  bring,  and  conjure  all  the  night,) 

To  have  good  lucke,  and  to  obtaine  their  chiefe  and  I'weete  delight.” 

[Anthony  Monday,  in  his  additions  to  Stowe  (i6i8)-  refers  to  the 
erroneous  and  abfurd  afcription  of  the  monument  of  Sir  John  Beau- 
champ, at  St,  Paul’s  Cathedral,  London,  to  Humphrey,  Duke  of 
Gloucefter  : “ in  idle  and  frivolous  Opinion  of  whom,”  obferves  Mon- 
day, “ fome  Men,  of  late  times,  have  made  a folemn  meeting  at  his 
Tomb,  upon  St.  Andrew's  Day  in  the  Morning  (before  Chrijimas) 
and  concluded  on  a Breakfaft  or  Dinner  ; as  alTuring  themfelves  to  be 
Servants,  and  to  hold  diverfity  of  Offices  under  the  good  Duke  Hum- 
phrey.” M unday  notices  a curious  ceremony  performed  by  the  Tankard- 
bearers,  Watermen,  and  others,  on  May-day,  alfo  in  honour  of  the 
Duke,  “by  ftrewing  Herbs,  and  fprinkling  fair  Water”  on  the  tomb.] 

We  read,^  that  many  of  the  opulent  citizens  of  Edinburgh  refort  to 
Dudingfton  parifh,  about  a mile  diftant,  in  the  fummer  months,  to 
folace  themfelves  over  one  of  the  ancient  homely  difhes  of  Scotland, 
for  which  the  place  has  been  long  celebrated.  The  ufe  of  finged 
fheep’s  heads  boiled  or  baked,  fo  frequent  in  this  village,  is  fuppofed  to 
have  arifen  from  the  practice  of  flaughtering  the  fheep  fed  on  the 
neighbouring  hill  for  the  market,  removing  the  carcafes  to  town,  and 
leaving  the  head,  &c.  to  be  confumed  in  the  place.  Singed  fheep’s 
heads  are  borne  in  the  proceffion  before  the  Scots  in  London  on  St. 
Andrew’s  Day. 

Hafted,* *  fpeaking  of  the  parifti  of  Eafling,  fays,  that,  “ On  St. 
Andrew’s  Day,  Nov.  30,  there  is  yearly  a diveriion  called  fquirril- 
hunting  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  parifhes,  when  the  labourers  and 
lower  kind  of  people,  affiembling  together,  form  a lawlels  rabble,  and 
being  accoutred  with  guns,  poles,  clubs,  and  other  fuch  weapons,  fpend 
the  greateft  part  of  the  day  in  parading  through  the  woods  and  grounds, 
with  loud  (houtings ; and,  under  the  pretence  of  demolifhing  the 
fquirrils,  fome  few  of  which  they  kill,  they  deftroy  numbers  of  hares, 
pheafants,  partridges,  and  in  ftiort  whatever  comes  in  their  way,  break- 
ing down  the  hedges,  and  doing  much  other  mifchief,  and  in  the  even- 
ing betaking  themfelves  to  the  alehoufes,  finifh  their  career  there,  as 
is  ufual  with  fuch  fort  of  gentry.” 


‘ Tranfl.  by  Googe,  fol.  55. 

[*  Stowe’s  “ Survey,”  ed.  1720,  book  iii.  p.  165.] 

^ “ Statift.  AcA.  ot  Scotl.”  vol.  xviii.  p.  359. 

* “ Hift.  of  Kent,”  folio  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  757.  [The  Legend  of  St.  Andrew,  with 
that  of  St.  Veronica,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  has  been  edited  for  the  Cambridge  Anti- 
quarian Society  (8vo.  feries)  by  Mr.  Goodwin.] 
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[tit.  Cligtus,  €lop,  or  3Lop. 

[Dece?nher  I.) 

faint  was  Bifhop  of  Noyou,  and  flourifhed  in  the  feventh 
^ century.  He  feems  to  have  been  a Scot.  The  late  Mr. 
Robert  Bell,  in  a note  to  Chaucer’s  “Freres  Tale,”  obferves  : “ The 
‘ Book  of  Homilies,’  in  enumerating  the  different  forms  of  invoking  the 
Saints,  gives  as  an  example,  ‘ to  the  horfe,  God  and  Saint  Loy  fave 
thee.’  This  is  probably  a contradlion  for  Eligius,  who  was  originally 
a worker  in  metals.”  Now,  the  paffage  in  Chaucer  ftands  thus  ; it 
is  a carter  is  addrelling  his  horfe: 

“ ‘ Hayt  now,’  quod  he,  ‘ ther  Jhefu  Crift  yow  blefle. 

And  al  his  hondwerk,  bothe  more  and  leffc  ! 

That  was  wel  twight,  niyn  oughne  lyard  boy, 

I pray  God  fave  thy  body  and  Saint  Loy.'  ” 

St.  Loy  was,  in  fadf,  the  Patron  of  Smiths.^  Taylor,  the  Water- 
poet,  has  an  anecdote  of  a countryman  who  was  faying  his  devotions 
before  an  old  image  of  the  faint,  when  it  fell  down,  and  hurt  him 
feverely.  It  is  in  “ Wit  and  Mirth,”  1629.  In  the  “ Booke  in 
Meeter  of  Robin  Confcience”  firca  1585],  one  of  the  interlocutors 
fwears  by  St.  Loy.  St.  Loy’s  Well,  Tottenham,  ufed  to  enjoy  fome 
fliare  of  celebrity;  it  was  faid  to  be  always  full,  but  never  to  over- 
flow. 

Lyndfay,  in  his  “ Monarke,”  1554,  fays  : 

“ Sum  makis  ofFrande  to  JanSt  Eloye, 

That  he  thare  hors  may  weill  conuoye.” 

This  was,  of  courfe,  in  allufion  to  his  tutelage  of  fmiths  and  far- 
riers.-] 


[Sit.  Barbara. 

( December  4. ) 

Although  Nicolas,  in  his  “ Chronology  of  Hiftory,”  on  the 
authority  of  Arundel  MS.  155,  feems  to  indicate  the  exiftence 
of  two  faints  of  this  name,  I doubt  if  he  is  not  in  the  prefent  cafe 


['  “ Remains  of  the  Early  Popular  Poetry  of  England,”  vol.  iii.  p.  236.] 
P Chaucer  makes  his  Priorefs  fwear  by  St.  Eloy  : 

“ Hire  greteft  othe  was  but  by  feint  Eloy.”] 
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making  two  perfons  out  of  one,  and  if  St.  Barbara  of  Heliopolis  in 
Egypt,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  “ Anniverfary  Calendar”  as  martyred 
in  A.D.  306,  and  whofe  life  is  in  the  “ Golden  Legend,”  is  not,  in 
reality,  the  only  canonized  lady  of  this  name.  It  was  formerly  the 
ufage  at  York  to  preach  a fermon  in  St.  William’s  Chapel  on  St. 
Barbara’s  Day,  and  Davies,  in  his  “ Extrails  from  the  Municipal 
Records  of  Y'ork,”  1843,  mentions  a payment  of  two  [hillings  to  a 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  for  this  purpofe  in  18  Edw.  IV. 

“In  time  of  thunder,”  remarks  Aubrey  (1678),^  “ they  invoke  St. 
Barbara.  So  Sir  GeofF.  Chaucer,  fpeaking  of  the  great  hoftefle,  her 
guefts  would  cry  St.  Barbara  when  [he  let  off  her  gun.”] 


[S>[.  Jl5tcl)ola0’  €be. 

[December  5.) 

Henry  MACHYN,  in  his  “ Diary”  under  1556,  obferves  : 
“ The  V.  day  of  Defember  was  Sant  Necolas  evyn,  and  Sant 
Necolas  whentt  a-brod  in  moft  partt  in  London  {yngyngafter  the  aide 
fajfyon.^  and  was  refeyvyd  with  mony  good  pepulle  in-to  ther  howfes, 
and  had  myche  good  chere  as  ever  they  had,  in  mony  piaffes.”  On 
the  vigil  of  Saint  Nicholas,  the  Germans,  according  to  Hofpinian  and 
Naogeorgus,  made  their  children  obferve  a faff,  in  order  that  they 
might  propitiate  the  faint,  and  induce  him  to  fend  them  the  prefents, 
which  it  was  their  cuffom  to  give  the  little  ones  on  the  following  day, 
pretending  that  they  had  come  from  the  faint. 

Brady^  notices  a cuffom  prevalent  (he  fays)  in  Italy  and  parts  of 
France  among  the  nuns  of  placing  a filk  flocking  with  a piece  of 
paper  in  it  at  the  door  of  the  abbefs’s  chamber.  In  the  paper  the 
girls  commend  themfelves  to  Great  St.  Nicholas  of  her  chamber; 
and  when,  the  next  day,  each  flocking  was  filled  with  fweetmeats 
and  other  trifles,  it  was  the  faint  who  had  put  them  there  !■■* 

Edward  L,  in  the  28th  year  of  his  reign,  being  near  Newcaffle- 
upon-Tyne,  gave  forty  fhillings  to  the  Boy-Bifhop  and  his  com- 
panions for  Tinging  before  him  on  St.  Nicholas’s  Eve.  It  was  during 
the  king’s  paffage  through  Newcaffle  on  this  occafion  that  a Boy- 
Bifhop  faid  vefpers  before  him  in  his  chapel  at  Heton.  Warton 
notices  a payment  on  a fimilar  account  12  Edw.  III.] 


['  Thoms’  “ Anecd.  and  Trad.”  1839,  j).  86  ] 
[’  “ Clavis  Calend.”  vol.  ii.  p.  297.] 

See  alfo  p.  234,  infra. 
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git.  j|?tcl)olaB’  Dap, 

[December  6.) 

“ Saint  Nicholas  money  ufde  to  give  to  maydens  fecretlie, 

Who,  that  he  Itill  may  ufe  his  wonted  liberalitie, 

The  mothers  all  their  children  on  the  Eeve  do  caufe  to  fall, 

And,  when  they  every  one  at  night  in  fenfelefle  fleepe  are  caft, 

Both  Apples,  Nuttcs,  and  Peares  they  bring,  and  other  things  befide. 

As  caps,  and  fliooes,  and  petticotes,  which  fecretly  they  hide. 

And  in  the  morning  found,  they  fay,  that  this  St.  Nicholas  brought : 

Thus  tender  mindes  to  worfliip  Saints  and  wicked  things  are  taught.” 

The  Popijh  Kingdome,  1570. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  was  born  at  Patara,  in  Lycia,  and,  from  a lay- 
man, was  made  Bifhop  of  Myra.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  the 
ides  of  December,  343. 

In  the  “Feftyvall,”  15 ii,  there  is  the  following:  “It  is  fayed  of 
his  fader,  hyght  Epiphanius,  and  his  moder  Joanna,  &c.  and  when  he 
was  born,  &c.  they  made  him  Chriftin,  and  called  him  Nycholas,  that 
was  a mannes  name  ; but  he  kepeth  the  name  of  the  childy  for  he 
chofe  to  kepe  vertues,  meknes,  and  fimplenes  ; he  failed  Wednefday 
and  Friday  ; thefe  dayes  he  would  fouke  but  ones  of  the  day^  and  therwyth 
held  him  plefed.  Thus  he  lyved  all  his  lyf  in  vertues  with  this  childes 
name,  and  therefore  children  doe  him  worjhip  before  all  other  Saints^  &c.” 
[In  a MS.  of  the  “ Lives  of  the  Saints,”  which  Mr.  Brand  had,  there 
was  the  following  couplet  upon  St.  Nicholas  : 

“ Y'  furft  day  y*  was  ybore,  he  gan  to  be  good  and  dene, 

For  he  tie  woolde  Wednefday  ne  Friday  never  more  fouke  but  ene.” 

So  the  “ Golden  Legend  “ He  wolde  not  take  the  breft  ne  the 
pappe,  but  ones  on  the  Wednefday,  and  ones  on  the  Frydaye.”] 

It  appears  that  Gregory  the  Great  was  alfo  the  patron  of  fcholars, 
and  that  on  his  day  boys  were  called,  and  in  many  places,  in  Hof- 
pinian’s  time,  ftill  continued  to  be  called,  to  the  fchool  with  certain 
longs,  fubftituting  one  in  the  place  of  St.  Gregory  to  a6l  as  bifhop  on 
the  occafion  with  his  companions  of  the  facred  order.  Prefents  were 
added,  to  induce  the  boys  to  love  their  fchools.  This  cuftom  is  ftated 
to  have  defcended  from  the  heathens  to  the  Chriftians.  Among  the 
ancient  Romans,  the  Ouinquatria,  on  the  20th  of  March,  were  the 
holidays  both  of  mafters  and  fcholars,  on  which  occafion  the  fcholars 
prefented  their  mafters  with  the  Minervalia,  and  the  mafters  diftributed 
among  the  boys  ears  of  corn  ^ 

Some  have  thought  that  it  was  on  account  of  his  very  early  abfti- 


Hol'pinian,  “ De  Orig.  Fell.  Chrill.”  lol.  50. 
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nence  that  he  was  chofen  patron  of  fchoolboys  ; but  [Douce*  obferves; 
“ The  true  reafon  why  this  faint  was  chofen  to  be  the  patron  of 
Scholars,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  ftory  in  his  life,  com- 
pofedin  French  verfe  by  Maitre  Wace,  chaplain  to  Henry  the  Second  : 
. . . . ‘ Three  fcholars  were  on  their  way  to  fchool  (I  lhall  not  make  a 
long  ftory  of  it),  their  hoft  murdered  them  in  the  night,  and  hid  their 
bodies  ; their  he  preferved.  Saint  Nicholas  was  informed  of  it 

by  God  Almighty,  and  according  to  his  pleafure  went  to  the  place. 
He  demanded  the  fcholars  of  the  hoft,  who  was  not  able  to  conceal 
them,  and  therefore  fhowed  them  to  him.  Saint  Nicholas  by  his 
prayers  reftored  the  fouls  to  their  bodies.  Becaufe  he  conferred  fuch 
honour  on  fcholars,  they  at  this  day  celebrate  a feftival.’ ”•'*  The 
Rev.  W.  Cole  fays  H “ This,  I fuppofe,  ftifficiently  explains  the  naked 
children  and  tub,  the  well-known  emblems  of  St.  Nicholas.”] 

From  the  circumftance  of  fcholars  being  anciently  denominated 
clerks,  the  fraternity  of  Pari/h  Clerks  adopted  St.  Nicholas  as  their 
patron.  In  the  firft  part  of  “Henry  IV.”  ii.  fcene  i.  Robbers 
are  called  St.  Nicholas’s  Clerks.  [In  a tra£l  which  appeared  in  1652, 
it  is  faid  of  the  Knights  of  the  Blade,  that  they  were  “ commonly  called 
He£lors,  or  St.  Nicholas'  Clerkes.”^  They  were  alfo  called  St.  Nicholas’ 
Knights.  St.  Nicholas  being  the  patron  faint  of  fcholars,  and  Nicholas, 
or  old  Nick,  a cant  name  for  the  devil,  this  equivocal  patronage  may 
poffibly  be  folved  ; or,  perhaps,  it  may  be  much  better  accounted  for 
by  the  ftory  in  the  “ Golden  Legend  ” of  St.  Nicholas  and  fome  thieves, 
whom  he  compelled  to  reftore  fome  ftolen  goods,  and  brought  “ to  the 
way  of  trouth.” 

In  “ Plaine  Percevall,  the  Peace-Maker  of  England,”  we  read, 
page  I : “ He  was  a tender-harted  fellow,  though  his  luck  were  but 
hard,  which  halting  to  take  up  a quarrell  by  the  highway  fide,  between 
a brace  of  St,  Nicholas  clargiemen.,  was  fo  curteoufly  imbraced  on  both 
parties,  that  he  tendered  his  purfe  for  their  truce.”  ^ 

Armftrong,  in  his  “ Hiftory  of  Minorca,”  fpeaking  of  Ciudadella, 
fays,  “ Near  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  ftands  a chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Nicholas,  to  which  the  failors  refort  that  have  fullered  Ihipwreck, 
to  return  thanks  for  their  prefervation,  and  to  hang  up  votive  piiiures 


[‘  “ Illuftr.  of  Shakefp.”  vol.  i.  p.  40.] 

“ A word  defaced  in  the  manufcript.” — Douce.^ 

This  is  Mr.  Douce’s  rendering  of  the  original,  an  indifferent  edition  of  which 
was  publifhed  by  Dr.  Delrius  at  Bonn,  1850,  8vo.] 

[*  “Gent.  Mag.”  for  April,  1777.] 

^ There  is  no  end  of  St.  Nicholas’s  patronfliip.  He  was  alfo  the  mariners’  faint. 
In  the  “Vitae  Sanftorum,”  by  Lippeloo  and  Gras,  1603,  we  read,  that  St.  Nicholas 
preferved  from  a (form  the  fhip  in  which  he  failed  to  the  Holy  Land  ; and  alfo 
certain  mariners,  who  in  a ftorm  invoked  his  aid  ; to  whom,  though  at  a dillance  and 
Itill  living,  he  appeared  in  perfon  and  faved  them.  See  “ Gent.  Mag.”  Off.  1790. 
Hofpinian  fays,  the  invocation  of  St.  Nicholas  by  failors  took  its  rife  from  the 
legendary  accounts  of  Vincentius  and  Mantuanus.  St.  Nicholas  is  the  prefent 
patron  of  thole  who  lead  a I’ea-faring  life  (as  Neptune  was  of  old),  and  his 
churches  generally  (land  within  fight  of  the  lea,  and  arc  plentifully  flocked  with 
pious  moveables.  (Hofpinian,  “ De  Orig.  I’tll.  C'hiilt.”  p.  153.) 
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(reprefenting  the  danger  they  have  efcaped)  in  gratitude  to  the  Saint 
for  the  protection  he  vouchfafed  them,  and  in  accomplifliment  of  the 
vows  they  made  in  the  height  of  the  ftorm.  This  cuftom,  which  is 
in  ufe  at  prefent  throughout  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  is  taken  from 
the  old  Romans,  who  had  it,  among  a great  number  of  other  fuperfti- 
tions,  from  the  Greeks  ; for  we  are  told  that  Bion  the  philofopher  was 
fhown  feveral  of  thefe  votive  pictures  hung  up  in  a temple  of  Neptune 
near  the  feafide.”^ 

Hofpinian  [who  is  followed  by  Naogeorgus  and  our  Hone]  tells  us, 
that  in  many  places  it  was  the  cuftom  for  parents,  on  the  vigil  of  St. 
Nicholas,  to  convey,  fecretly,  prefents  of  various  kinds,  to  their  little 
fons  and  daughters,  who  were  taught  to  believe  that  they  owed  them 
to  the  kindnefs  of  St.  Nicholas  and  his  train,  who,  going  up  and  down 
among  the  towns  and  villages,  came  in  at  the  windows,  though  they 
were  ftiut,  and  diftributed  them.  This  cuftom,  he  fays,  originated 
from  the  legendary  account  of  that  Saint’s  having  given  portions  to 
three  daughters  of  a poor  citizen,  whofe  neceflities  had  driven  him  to 
an  intention  of  proftituting  them,  and  this  he  effeCted  by  throwing  a 
purfe  filled  with  money,  privately,  at  night,  in  at  the  father’s  bed- 
chamber window,  to  enable  him  to  portion  them  out  honeftly. 

There  is  a feftival  or  ceremony  obferved  in  Italy  (called  Zopata, 
from  a Spanifti  word  fignifying  a fhoe)  in  the  courts  of  certain  princes 
on  St.  Nicholas’  Day,  wherein  perfons  hide  prefents  in  the  ftioes  and 
flippers  of  thofe  they  do  honour  to,  in  fuch  a manner  as  may  furprife 
them  on  the  morrow  when  they  come  to  drefs.  This,  it  is  repeated, 
is  done  in  imitation  of  the  praClice  of  St.  Nicholas,  who  ufed  in  the 
night  time  to  throw  purfes  in  at  the  windows  of  poor  maids,  to  be 
marriage  portions  for  them. 

I know  not  precifely  at  what  period  the  cuftom  of  eleCling  Boy 
Bifliops  on  St.  Nicholas’s  Day  commenced  in  England,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that,  after  it  had  been  eftabliftied  on  the  Continent,  it 
would  foon  be  imported  hither.  Warton  thought  he  found  traces  of 
the  religious  mockery  of  the  Boy  Bifhop  as  early  as  867  or  870.^ 

In  Hall’s  “ Triumphs  of  Rome”  (Triurnph  of  Pleafure),  is  the 
following  curious  palTage  on  this  fubjedt  : “ What  merry  work  it  was 
here  in  the  days  of  our  holy  fathers  (and  I know  not  whether,  in  fome 
places,  it  may  not  be  fo  ftill),  that  upon  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Katherine, 
St.  Clement,  and  Holy  Innocents’  Day,  children  were  wont  to  be 
arrayed  in  chimers,  rochets,  furplices,  to  counterfeit  Bifliops  and  Priefts, 
and  to  be  led,  with  fongs  and  dances,  from  houfe  to  houfe,  blefling  the 
people,  who  flood  girning  in  the  way  to  expedl  that  ridiculous  benedic- 


‘ Horace  alludes  to  them  thus  : 

“ — — Me  tabula  facer 
Votiva  paries  indicat  uvida 
Sufpendifle  potenti 

Veftimenta  maris  Deo.” — l.ih.  i.  Od.  5. 


’ “ Hill.  Engl.  Poet.,"  vol.  iii.  p.  325,  410.  ed. 
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tion.  Yea,  that  boys  in  that  holy  fport  were  wont  to  fing  malTes  and 
to  climb  into  the  pulpit  to  preach  (no  doubt  learnedly  and  edifyingly) 
to  the  fimple  auditory.  And  this  was  fo  really  done,  that  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Salifbury  (unlefs  it  be  lately  defaced)  there  is  a perfedf 
monument  of  one  of  thefe  Boy  Bifhops  (who  dyed  in  the  time  of  his 
young  pontificality)  accoutred  in  his  epifcopal  robes,  ftill  to  be  feen. 
A fafhion  that  lafted  until  a proclamation,  made  33  Hen. VIII. , ftraitly 
forbad  the  practice. ” 

Aubanus^  tells  us,  that  Scholars  on  St.  Nicholas’  Day  ufed  to  eleft 
three  out  of  their  numbers,  one  of  whom  was  to  play  the  Bifhop,  the 
other  two  the  parts  of  Deacons.  The  Bifhop  was  efcorted  by  the 
reft  of  the  boys,  in  folemn  proceffion,  to  church,  where,  with  his  mitre 
on,  he  prefided  during  the  time  of  divine  worfhip  ; this  ended,  he  and 
his  Deacons  went  about  fuiging  from  door  to  door,  and  collefted 
money,  not  begging  it  as  alms,  but  demanding  it  as  the  Bijhop’s  fubfidy. 
On  the  eve  of  this  day  the  boys  were  prevailed  upon  to  faft,  in  order 
to  perfuade  themfelves  that  the  little  prefents  which  were  put  that  night 
for  them  into  fhoes  (placed  under  the  table  for  that  purpofe),  were 
made  them  by  St.  Nicholas  : and  many  of  them  kept  the  faft  fo 
rigoroufly  on  this  account,  that  their  friends,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  injuring  their  healths,  were  under  the  neceffity  of  forcing  them 
to  take  fome  fuftenance. 

In  the  Statutes  of  Salifbury  Cathedral,  enjoined  anno  1319,  Tit.  45, 
it  is  ordered  that  the  Boy  Bifhop  fhall  not  make  a feaft.  The  Boy 
Bifhop,  as  it  fhould  feem  from  the  Regifter  of  the  capitulary  Ails  of 
York  Cathedral  [under  the  date  1367]  was  to  be  \corpore  formofus^  or 
the  eleilion  to  be  void.- 

Mr.  Mafkelh’  has  pointed  out  that,  from  the  fervices  to  be  faid  by 
the  Boy  Bifhop  and  his  chorifters,  as  laid  down  in  the  Sarum  Procef- 
fional,  it  appears  that  “not  only  upon  the  Innocents’  or  Childermafs 
Day  did  the  ‘ Epifcopus  Puerorum  ’ claim  his  rights,  and  perform  all 
the  ecclefiaftical  duties  of  his  temporary  rank,  except  the  Mafs,  but 
from  the  feaft  of  St.  Nicholas  to  Innocents’  Day,  a period  of  nearly  a 
month.  Whence  it  does  not  feem  fo  extraordinary,  as  it  otherwife 
might,  that  during  this  time  the  Boy  Bifhop  might  die,  in  which  cafe 
he  would  be  buried  with  the  due  honours  j and  the  tomb  at  Salifbury 
is  explained.”] 

In  cathedrals  this  Boy  Bifhop  feems  to  have  been  eleiled  from 
among  the  children  of  the  choir.  After  his  eledfion,  being  completely 
apparelled  in  the  epifcopal  veftments,  with  a mitre  and  crozier,  he 
bore  the  title  and  ftate  of  a Bifhop,  and  exadled  ceremonial  obedience 


' Page  272.  The  ceremony  of  fading  was  probably  adopted  from  the  Saint’s 
example. 

^ “Hid.  Engl.  Poet.”  vol.  iii.  p.  302.  [See  “ Northumb.  Houfeh.  Book,”  ed. 
1827,  p.  439,  for  an  “ Inventory  of  the  Robes  and  Ornaments  of  a Boy  or  Bearn 
Bidiop.”]  In  Hearne’s  “Liber  Niger  Scaccarii,”  1728,  vol.  ii.  pp.  674,  686,  we 
find  that  Ari  hbidiop  Rotheram  bequeathed  “ a myter  for  the  Barnebifhop,  of  cloth 
of  gold,  with  two  knopps  of  filver  gilt  and  enamyled.” 

“ Sclefled  Centuries  of  Books,”  &c  , 1843,  p.  15-16,  note.] 
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from  his  fellows,  who  were  drefled  like  priefts.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  they  took  polTeffion  of  the  Church,  and,  except  mafs,  per- 
formed all  the  ceremonies  and  offices. 

In  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts  at  Lambeth,  is  the  following : 
“1523.  For  the  Bifhops  dynner  and  hys  company  on  St.  Nycolas 
Day,  ijr.  viijr/.”'  The  Churchwardens’  Accounts  of  St.  Mary  Hill, 
London,  10  Hen.  VI.  mention  “two  childrens  copes,  alfo  a myter  of 
cloth  of  gold  fet  with  ftones.”  Under  1549,  alio,  is  : “For  I2  oz. 
filver,  being  clafps  of  books  and  the  Bifhops  mitre,  at  \s.  \h]d.  per  ox. 
vj/.  xvir.  jr/.”  Thefe  laft  were  fold.  In  the  “ Inventory  of  Church 
Goods”  belonging  to  the  fame  parifh,at  the  fame  time,  we  have  : “Item, 
a mitre  for  a Bilhop  at  St.  Nicholas-tyde,  garnifhed  with  filver,  and 
enamelyd,  and  perle,  and  counterfeit  ftone.”  In  the  fame  Church  Ac- 
counts, 1554,  is  the  following  entry  : 

“ Paid  for  makyng  the  Bifhops  myter,  with  ftaff  and  lace  that  went 
to  it,  iiir. 

“ Paid  for  a boke  for  St.  Nicholas,  viij^.” 

This  was  at  the  reftoration  of  the  ceremony  under  Queen  Mary. 

The  Boy  Bifhop  at  Salifbury  is  acSlually  faid  to  have  had  the  power 
of  difpofing  of  fuch  prebends  there  as  happened  to  fall  vacant  during 
the  days  of  his  epifcopacy.  If  he  died  during  his  office,  the  funeral 
honours  of  a Bifhop,  with  a monument,  were  granted  him. 

In  the  “ Sarum  Proceffional”  1566,  is  printed  the  ferviceof  the  Boy 
Bifhop  fet  to  mufic.  By  this  we  learn  that  on  the  Eve  of  Innocents 
Day,  the  Boy  Bifhop  was  to  go  in  folemn  proceffion  with  his  fellows, 
[to  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  All  Saints,  or  (as  the  Pie  dire£fs) 
to  the  altar  of  Holy  Innocents  or  Holy  Trinity]  in  their  copes,  and 
burning  tapers  in  their  hands.  The  Bifhop  beginning,  and  the  other 
boys  following  : “ Centum  quadraginta  quatuor,”  &c.  Then  the  verfe 
“ Hi  emti  funt  ex  omnibus,”  &c.  and  this  was  fung  by  three  of  the 
boys.  Then  all  the  boys  fang  the  “ Profa  fedentem  in  fuperna  majeftatis 
arce,”  &c.  The  Chorifter  Bifhop,  in  the  mean  time,  fumed  the  altar 
firft,  and  then  the  image  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Then  the  Bifhop  faid 
modefta  voce,  the  verfe  “ Laetamini,”  and  the  refponfe  was,  “ Et 
gloriamini,”  &c.  Then  the  prayer  which  we  yet  retain  : Deus  cujus 

hodierna  die,”  &c.  In  their  return  from  the  altar,  Praecentor  puero- 
rum  incipiat,  &c.  the  chanter-chorifter  began  “ De  Sanfta  Maria,”  &c. 
The  refponfe  was  “ Felix  namque,”  &c.  et  “ fic  proceffio,”  &c.  The 
Proceffion  was  made  into  the  quire,  by  the  Weft  door,  in  fuch  order 
that  the  Dean  and  Canons  went  foremoft  ; the  Chaplains  next : the 
Bifhop,  with  his  little  Prebendaries,  in  the  laft  and  higheft  place.  The 
Bifhop  took  his  feat,  and  the  reft  of  the  children  difpofed  themfelves 
upon  each  fide  of  the  quire,  upon  the  uppermoft  afcent,  the  Canons 
refident  bearing  the  incenfe  and  the  book  ; and  thepetit  Canons  the 
tapers,  according  to  the  Rubrick.  And  from  this  hour  to  the  full  end 
of  the  next  day’s  proceffion  [no  clerk  is  accuftomed  (whatever  his  con- 
dition may  be)  to  take  place  above  his  fuperiors.]  I'hen  the  Bifhop 


“ Lyfonb'  Environs,”  vol.  i.  p.  310. 
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on  his  feat  faid  the  verfe,  “ Speciofus  forma,  See.  difFufa  eft  gratia  in 
labiis  tuis,”  &c.  Then  the  prayer,  “ Deus  qui  falutis  asternae,”  See. 
“ Pax  vobis,”  &c.  Then  after  the  “ Benedicamus  Domino,”  the 
Bifhop,  fitting  in  his  feat,  gave  the  Benediction  to  the  people  in  this 
manner  : “Princeps  Ecclefiae  Paftorovilis  cunctam  plebem  tuam  bene- 
dicere  digneris,”  See.  Then,  turning  towards  the  people,  he  fung  or 
faid,  “Cum  manfuetudine  Sc  charitate  humiliate  vos  ad  benedictionem 
the  Chorus  anfwering,  “ Deo  gratias.”  Then  the  Crofs-bearer  deli- 
vered up  the  crozier  to  the  Biftiop  again,  et  tunc  Epifeopus  puerorum 
prim'o  fignando  fe  in  fronte  fic  dicat.,  “ Adjutorium  noftrum,”  See.  The 
Chorus  anfwering,  “ Qui  fecit  Coelum  & Terram.”  Then,  after  fome 
other  like  ceremonies  performed,  the  Bifhop  began  the  Completorium, 
or  Complyn  ; and  that  done,  he  turned  towards  the  quire,  and  faid, 
“ Adjutorium,”  &c.  and  then,  laft  of  all,  he  faid,  “ Benedicat  Vos 
omnipotens  Deus,  Pater,  Se  Filius,  Sc  Spiritus  Sanctus.”* 

Du  Cange  informs  us,  that  the  Council  of  Saltzburg,  in  1274,  in- 
cluded this  ceremony  among  the  ludi  noxii  prohibited  on  account  of 
the  licenfe  ufed  at  them.  It  appears  that  at  Canterbury,  in  1464,  there 
was  no  election  of  a Boy  Bifhop  in  the  Grammar-fehool  owing  to  the 
default  or  negligence  of  the  mafters." 

It  appears*  that  the  Mafter  of  Wye  School,  founded  by  Archbifhop 
Kempe  in  1447,  was  to  teach  all  the  fcholars,  both  rich  and  poor,  the 
art  of  Grammar  gratis,  unlefs  a prefent  was  voluntarily  made,  and  ex- 
cept “ confuetam  Gallorum  et  denarioruni  Sandii  Nicolai  gratuitam  ohla- 
tionemy  the  ufual  offering  of  Cocks  and  Pence  at  the  Feaft  of  St. 
Nicholas. 

In  the  Statutes  of  St.  Paul’s,  1518,”*  the  following  claufe  occurs: 
‘ ‘ All  thefe  children  fliall  every  Childermas  Daye  come  to  Paulis 
Churche  and  hear  the  Childe  Bifhop  fermon  : and  after  be  at  the  hygh 
mafle,  and  each  of  them  offer  a id.  to  the  Childe  Bifhop,  and  with 
them  the  Maifters  and  Surveyors  of  the  Scole.” 

Strype,  in  his  “ Memorials,”  fpeaking  of  the  Boy  Bifhop  among 
fcholars,  fays  : “ I fhall  only  remark,  that  there  might  this  at  leaft  be 
faid  in  favour  of  this  old  cuftom,  that  it  gave  a fpirit  to  the  children,  and 
the  hopes  that  they  might  one  time  or  other  attain  to  the  real  mitre, 
and  fo  made  them  mind  their  books.” 

[In  the  “ Mornyng  Remembrance,  or  Moneths  Mind  of  Margaret 
Countefs  of  Richmond  and  Derby,”  1505,  it  is  faid  that  “ fhe  praied 
to  S.  Nicholas  the  patron  and  helper  of  all  true  maydens,”  when  nine 
years  old.,  about  the  choice  of  a hufband,  and  that  the  faint  appeared  in 
a vifion  and  announced  the  Farl  of  Richmond.] 


‘ And  all  this  was  done  with  folenmity  of  celebration,  and  under  pain  of  anathema 
to  any  that  Ihould  interrupt  or  prefs  upon  thefe  children.  See  Gregory’s  Works, 
164.9,  p.  ' i+- 

“ Liber  Johannis  Stone,  monachi  eccl.  Cant,  de  Obitibus,  &c.  fui  Cenobii 
(141  5-67),  a MS.  in  the  library  of  C.  C.  C.  Camb. 

’ Hafted’.s  “ Kent,”  folio  edit.  vol.  iii.  p.  1 74..  See  alfo  “ Gent.  Mag.”  for  May, 
1777,  and  for  Dec.  1790. 

* Knight’s  “ Life  of  Colet,”  p.  362. 
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[Bowie  fays,  that  in  Spain  formerly,  on  this  commemoration-day]  a 
chorifter  being  placed  with  folemnity  in  the  midft  of  the  choir,  upon  a 
fcaffold,  there  defcended  from  the  vaulting  of  the  ceiling  a cloud,  which 
flopping,  midway,  opened.  Two  angels  within  it  carried  the  mitre, 
and  defcended  jufl  lb  low  as  to  place  it  on  his  head,  afcending  imme- 
diately in  the  fame  order  in  which  they  came  down.  This  came  to  be 
an  occafion  of  fome  irregularities  ; for  till  the  day  of  the  Innocents,  he 
had  a certain  jurifdidtion,  and  his  prebendaries  took  fecular  offices,  fuch 
as  alguafils,  catchpoles,  dog-whippers,  and  fweepers.^ 

Having  had  occafion  to  trace  the  ceremony  of  the  Boy  Bifliop  at 
Canterbury,  Eton,  St.  Paul’s,  London,  Colchefler,  Winchefler,  [Exe- 
ter,] Salifbury,  Weflminfler,  Lambeth,  York,  Beverley,  Rotherham, 
and  Newcaflle-upon-Tyne,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  difco- 
veries  of  future  Antiquaries  will  prove  it  to  have  been  almofl  univerfal. 
Gregory  [thought  that  the  Boy  Bifliop  was  peculiar]  to  Salifbury,  [and 
Warton  fuppofed  that  the  cuflom  was  confined  to  collegiate  churches.] 

Steevens  found  a curious  paflage  on  this  fubjebt  in  Puttenham’s  “ Art 
of  Poefie,”  1589.  “ Methinks  this  fellow  fpeaks  like  Bifliop  Nicholas  : 
for  on  St.  Nicholas’s  night,  commonly,  the  fcholars  of  the  country 
make  them  a Bifliop,  who,  like  a foolifli  boy,  goeth  about  bleffing  and 
preaching  with  fuch  childifh  terms  as  make  the  people  laugh  at  his 
foolifli  counterfeit  fpeeches.”^ 

Of  the  feveral  fports,  or  entertainments,  that  mixed  in  the  folemni- 
zation  of  this  mofl  Angular  Feflival,  few  particulars  feem  to  have  been 
tranfmitted.i  Warton  thinks  we  can  trace  in  them  fome  rude  vefliges 
of  dramatic  exhibitions.  We  have  evidence  that  the  Boy  Bifhop  and 
his  companions  walked  about  in  proceffion,  and  find  even  a Statute  to 
reflrain  one  of  them  within  the  limits  of  his  own  parifh.  That  the 
arts  of  fecular  entertainment  were  exercifed  upon  this  occafion,  appears 
from  a curious  entry,  which  flates,  that  one  of  thefe  Boy  Bifliops  re- 
ceived a prefent  of  13^.  bd.  for  Tinging  before  Edward  III.  in  his 
chamber,  on  the  day  of  the  Holy  Innocents. 

The  fliow  of  the  Boy  Bifhop,  rather  on  account  of  its  levity  and 
abfurdity,  than  of  its  fuperflition,  was  abrogated  by  a Proclamation, 
July  22,  1542.  [But  it  bad  been  interdicted  a century  before,  by  tbe 
council  of  Bafle,  1431,  as  appears  from  a citation  in  Prynne’s  “ Hiflrio- 
maflix,’’  1633.^] 

The  conclufion  of  Henry  Vlllth’s  Proclamation  is  much  to  our 
purpofe:  “ And  whereas  heretofore  dyversand  many  fuperflitions  and 
chyldyfli  obfervauncis  have  be  ufed,  and  yet  to  this  day  are  obferved 
and  kept,  in  many  and  fundry  partes  of  this  Realm,  as  upon  Saint 
Nicholas,  the  Holie  Innocents,  and  fuch  like,  children  be  flrangelie 


‘ “ Archaeologia,”  vol.  ix.  p.  41. 

See  alfo  Ducange  i«  wrf.  “ Dugd.  Mon.”  tom.  iii.  169,  170,270.  “ Dugd. 
Hill,  of  St.  Paul’s,”  p.  205,  206.  Anftis’s  “ Ord.  Gart.”  vol.  ii.  p.  309.  Drake’s 
“ Eboiacum,”  p.  481.  Blomef.  “Hill,  of  Norf.”  fol.  vol.  ii.  p.  516.  Gough’s 
“ Brit.  Top.”  vol.  ii.  p.  362.  Lyttelton’s  “ Account  of  Exeter  Cathedral,”  pp. 
10,  II. 

^ P.  6ot. 
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decked  and  apparayled  to  counterfeit  Priefts,  Blfhops,  and  Women.,  and 
to  be  ledde  with  fonges  and  dances  from  houfe  to  houfe,  bleffing  the 
people,  and  gathering  of  money  ; and  boyes  do  finge  mafTe  and  preache 
in  the  pulpitt,  with  fuch  other  unfittinge  and  inconvenient  ufages,  rather 
to  the  deryfyon  than  anie  trueglorie  of  God,  or  honour  of  his  Sayntes. 
The  Kynges  Majeftie  wylleth  and  commaundeth  that  henceforth  all  fuch 
fuperftitious  obfervations  be  left  and  clerely  extinguifhed  throwout  all 
this  Realme  and  Dominions,”  &c. 

In  Bale’s  “Yet  a Courfe  at  the  Romyfhe  Foxe,”  1542,  fignat. 
D 4,  the  author  enumerates  fome  “ auncyent  rytes  and  lawdable  cere- 
monyes  of  holy  Churche,”  then,  it  fhould  feem,  laid  afide,  with  the 
following  cenfure  on  the  Biihop  : “ than  ought  my  Lorde  alfo  to  fufFre 
the  fame  felfe  ponnyfhment,  for  not  goynge  abought  with  Saynt  Nycolas 
clarkes”  See. 

[A  tradF  by  Hugh  Rhodes,  one  of  the  children  of  the  chapel  under 
Henry  VIII.,  appeared,  according  to  Herbert,  in  1555,  containing,  in 
thirty-fix  6-line  ftanzas,  the  “ Song  of  the  Child-Bifhop  of  St.  Paul’s,” 
as  it  was  fung  before  the  queen  at  St.  James’s  on  St.  Nicholas’s  Day 
and  Innocents’  Day  that  year.  It  is  deferibed  as  a fulfome  panegyric, 
in  which  the  queen  is  compared  to  Judith,  Efther,  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
and  the  Virgin.] 

With  the  Catholic  Liturgy,  all  the  pageantries  of  popery  were  reftored 
to  their  ancient  fplendour  by  Queen  Mary.  Among  thefe,  the  pro- 
ceffion  of  the  Boy  Bifhop  was  too  popular  a mummery  to  be  overlooked. 

The  pageantry  of  the  Boy  Bifliop  would  naturally  be  put  down  again 
when  Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  crown  ; and  yet  [by  Puttenham’s 
account,  it  was  exhibited  in  the  country  villages  after  her  accelTion. 
Puttenham  wrote  his  “ Art  of  Englilh  Poefy”  many  years  before  it  was 
publifhed  in  1589.] 

In  Strype^  we  read  that,  Nov.  13,  1554,  an  edidl  was  ilTued  by  the 
Bifhop  of  London  to  all  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocefe,  to  have  a Boy 
Bifhop  in  proceffion.  In  the  fame  volume,  however,  we  read  “ the 
which  was  St.  Nicholas  Eve,  at  even-fong  time  came  a commandment 
that  St.  Nicholas  fhould  not  go  abroad  nor  about.  But,  notwithftanding, 
it  feems,  fo  much  were  the  citizens  taken  with  the  mock  of  St.  Nicolas, 
that  is,  a Boy  Bifhop,  that  there  went  about  thefe  St.  Nicolafes  in 
divers  parifhes,  as  in  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  and  St.  Nicolas  Olaves  in 
Bread-ftreet.  The  reafon  the  proceffion  of  St.  Nicolas  was  forbid,  was, 
becaufe  the  Cardinal  had  this  St.  Nicolas  Day  fent  for  all  the  Convo- 
cation, Bifhops,  and  inferior  Clergy,  to  come  to  him  to  Lambeth,  there 
to  be  abfolved  from  all  their  perjuries,  fchifms,  and  herefies.”  In  the 
following  page,  Strype  gives  fome  account  of  the  origin  of  this  cere- 
mony, in  which  there  is  nothing  that  has  not  been  already  noticed. 

He  fays,'*  that  in  1556,  on  St.  Nicholas’  Even,  “ St.  Nicholas,  that 
is  a boy  habited  like  a Bifhop  in  pontificalibus,  went  abroad  in  mofl 


' “ Ecc.  Memor.”  vol.  iii.  p.  202,  ch.  xxv. 
’ P.  205,  anno  1554,  December  5. 

“ Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  310,  ch  xxxix. 
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parts  of  London,  Tinging  after  the  old  fafhion,  and  was  received  with 
many  ignorant  but  well-difpofed  people  into  their  houfes,  and  had  as 
much  good  cheer  as  ever  was  wont  to  be  had  before,  at  leaft  in  many 
places.” 

[From  a paper  in  the  “ St.  James’s  Chronicle,”  for  Nov.  16-18, 
1797,  it  appears  that,  at  Zug,  in  Switzerland,  the  ceremonies  of  this 
day  were  fupprefTed  in  that  year  in  confequence  of  the  complaint  ad- 
drefled  to  the  authorities  againft  the  exactions  of  the  Boy  Bifhop  and 
his  attendants,  who  vifited  all  the  booths,  &c.  and  demanded  money. 

It  is  faid  that  at  fchools,  the  boys,  when  at  play,  if  they  wilh  to 
efcape  from  their  purfuers  (as  at  Touch  He),  exclaim  Nic’las,  which 
at  once  difarms  the  youngfter  who,  for  the  moment,  is  giving  chafe, 
or  as  the  cafe  may  be.  But  the  more  ufual  formula  is  Feign  Play.'] 


Cl)t  fl^ontem  at  (Eton. 

“ When  boys  at  Eton,  once  a year, 

In  military  pomp  appear; 

He  who  jull  trembled  at  the  rod, 

T reads  it  a Heroe,  talks  a God, 

And  in  an  inftant  can  create 
A dozen  officers  of  flate. 

H is  little  legion  all  affail, 

Arreft  without  releafe  or  bail : 

Each  paffing  traveller  mull  halt, 

Mull  pay  the  tax,  and  eat  the  Salt. 

You  don’t  love  Salt,  you  lay;  and  llorm — 

Look  o’  thele  Haves,  fir — and  conform.” 

The  Tunbridge  Mifcellanj,  1712. 

I HAVE  juft  Ihown  that  the  ceremony  of  the  Boy  Bifhop  was 
called  down  by  a Proclamation  under  Henry  VII I.,  and  that, 
with  its  parent  Popery,  it  revived  under  Mary;  as  alfo,  that  on  the 
acceftion  of  Elizabeth  it  would  moft  probably  be  again  put  down. 
Indeed,  fuch  a mockery  of  epifcopal  dignity  was  incompatible  with 
the  principles  of  a Proteftant  eftablifhment. 

The  lols  of  a holiday,  however,  has  always  been  confidered,  even 
with  “ children  of  a larger  growth,”  as  a matter  of  fome  ferious 
moment.  Invention  then  would  be  racked  to  find  out  fome  means 
of  retaining,  under  one  fhape,  the  feftivities  that  had  been  annually 
forbidden  under  another.  By  fubftituting,  for  a religious,  a military 
appearance,  the  Etonians  happily  hit  upon  a method  of  eluding  every 
poftibility  of  giving  oftence. 

The  Lilliputian  See  having  been  thus  diflblved,and  the  puny  Bifhop 
“ unfrocked,”  the  crozier  was  extended  into  an  enfign,  and,  under 
the  title  of  captain,  the  chieftain  of  the  fame  fprightly  band  condu£led 
his  followers  to  a fcene  of  adlion  in  the  open  air,  where  no  confecrated 
walls  were  in  danger  of  being  profaned,  and  where  the  gay  ftriplings 
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could  at  leaft  exhibit  their  wonted  pleafantries  with  more  propriety  of 
charadler.  The  exacting  of  money  from  the  fpe£lators  and  palTengers, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  principal,  remained  exadtly  the  fame  as  in  the  days 
of  Popery ; but,  it  feems,  no  evidence  has  been  tranfmitted  whether 
the  deacons  then,  as  the  falt-bearers  [did  afterwards,]  made  an  offer  of 
a little  fait  in  return  when  they  demanded  the  annual  fubfidy.  I have 
been  fo  fortunate,  however,  as  to  difcover,  in  fome  degree,  a fimilar 
ufe  of  fait,  that  is,  an  emblematical  one,  among  the  fcholars  of  a 
foreign  univerfity,  at  the  well-known  celebrity  of  “ Depofition,”  in  a 
publication  dated  at  Strafburgh,  fo  late  as  a.d.  1666.  The  confidera- 
tion  of  every  other  emblem  ufed  on  the  above  occafion,  and  explained 
in  that  work,  being  foreign  to  my  purpofe,  I fliall  confine  myfelf  to 
that  of  the  fait  ^ alone,  which  one  of  the  heads  of  the  college  explains 
thus  to  the  young  academicians  : 

“ With  regard  to  the  ceremony  of  Salt,”  fays  the  writer  of  the  ac- 
count of  the  Strafburgh  “ Depofitio,”  “ the  fentiments  and  opinions 
both  of  Divines  and  Philofophers  concur  in  making  Salt  the  emblem  of 
wifdom  or  learning ; and  that,  not  only  on  account  of  what  it  is  com- 
pofed  of,  but  alfo  with  refpeft  to  the  feveral  ufes  to  which  it  is  applied. 
As  to  its  component  parts,  as  it  confifts  of  the  pureft  matter,  fo  ought 
Wifdom  to  be  pure,  found,  immaculate,  and  incorruptible  : and  fimilar 
to  the  effects  which  fait  produces  upon  bodies,  ought  to  be  thofe  of 
Wifdom  and  Learning  upon  the  mind.” 

In  another  part  of  the  oration,  he  tells  them,  “ This  rite  of  Salt  is  a 
pledge  or  earnef  which  you  give  that  you  will  mojl  flrenuoufy  apply  your- 
felves  to  the  Jiudy  of  good  arts^  and  as  earnef  ly  devote  yourfelves  to  the 
feveral  duties  of  your  vocation’”^ 

How  obvious  is  it  then  to  make  the  fame  application  of  the  ufe  of 
Salt  in  the  prefent  ceremony  at  Eton ! 

It  is  faid  to  have  been  formerly  one  of  the  pleafantries  of  the  Salt- 
bearers  to  fill  any  boorifh  looking  countryman’s  mouth  with  it,  if, 
after  he  has  given  them  a trifle,  he  afked  for  any  thing  in  return,  to  the 
no  fmall  entertainment  of  the  fpetlators. 


' There  are  twenty  plates  illuftrating  the  feveral  ftrange  ceremonies  of  the 
“ Depofitio.”  The  laft  reprefents  the  giving  of  the  Salt,  which  a perfon  is  holding 
on  a plate  in  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  hand  about  to  put  a finch  of  it  upon 
the  tongue  of  each  Beanus  or  Frefhman.  A glafs  holding  wine  (I  fuppofe),  is 
(landing  near  him.  Underneath  is  the  following  couplet,  which  is  much  to  our 
purpofe ; for  even  the  ufe  of  wine  [was]  not  altogether  unknown  in  our  Montem 
proceflion  at  Eton : 

“Sal  Sophia guflate,  bibatis  vinaque  laeta, 

Augeat  immenfus  vos  in  utrifque  Deus  ! ” 

I (hould  conje£lure  that  Salt  Hill  was  the  central  place  where  anciently  all  the 
feftivities  ufed  on  this  occafion  were  annually  difplayed,  and  here  only,  it  (hould 
feem,  the  Salt  vjas  originally  diflrihuted,  from  which  circumftance  it  has  un- 
doubtedly had  its  name.  See  the  “Status  Scholae  Etonenfis,”  1560,  Menfe 
Januarii. 

[’  See  Dugdale’s  “ Origines  Juridiciales,”  p.  158,  for  an  account  under  “Orders 
and  Exercifes  of  the  Inner  Temple,”  of  a ceremony  which  Brand  did  not  think 
foreign  to  our  purpofe. ~\ 

I. 
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Mr.  Cambridge,  an  old  Etonian,  informed  me,  Auguft  9th,  1794, 
that,  in  his  time,  the  Salt-bearers  and  Scouts  carried,  each  of  them. 
Salt  in  a handkerchief,  and  made  every  perfon  take  a pinch  of  it  out 
before  they  gave  their  contributions. 

“ The  cuftom  of  having  a proceffion  of  the  fcholars  can  be  clearly 
proved  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who,  when  fhe  vifited 
this  College,  defired  to  fee  an  account  of  all  the  antient  ceremonies 
obferved  there  from  its  foundation  to  that  period,  in  the  number  of 
which  it  appears  that  an  annual  proceffion  of  the  fcholars  was  one, 
and  that  at  fuch  times  verfes  were  repeated,  and  fums  of  money  were 
gathered  from  the  public  for  a dinner,  &c.  to  which  fund  was  added 
the  fmall  pittances  extorted  from  the  boys  who  were  recently  admitted, 
by  thofe  of  a longer  ftanding.”  ^ 

I have  heard  it  aflerted,  but  find  no  foundation  of  the  faSt.,  that  in  the 
papal  times  there  was  an  exclufive  grant  to  Eton  College,  from  the 
Pope,  to  fell  confecrated  fait  for  making  holy  water. 

In  one  of  the  “ Public  Advertifers,”  in  1778,  is  the  oldeft  printed 
account  of  the  ceremony  I have  been  able  to  find.  It  was  then 
biennial : 

“ On  Tuefday,  being  Whit  Tuefday,  the  gentlemen  of  Eton  School 
went,  as  ufual,  in  military  proceffiion  to  Salt-hill.  This  cuftom  of 
walking  to  the  Hill  returns  every  fecond  year^  and  generally  colledls 
together  a great  deal  of  company  of  all  ranks.”  “ The  King  and 
Queen,  in  their  phaeton,  met  the  proceffion  on  Arbor-hill,  in  Slough 
road.”  “ When  they  halted,  the  flag  was  flourilhed  by  the  enfign. 
The  boys  went,  according  to  cuftom,  round  the  mill,  &c.  The  parfon 
and  clerk  were  then  called,  and  there  thefe  temporary  ecclefiafticks 
went  through  the  ufual  Latin  fervice,  which  was  not  interrupted, 
though  delayed  for  fome  time  by  the  laughter  that  was  excited  by  the 
antiquated  appearance  of  the  clerk,  who  had  drelTed  himfelf  according 
to  the  ton  of  1745,  and  afted  his  part  with  as  minute  a confiftency  as 
he  had  drefled  the  character.”  “The  proceffion  began  at  half-paft 
twelve  from  Eton.”  “ The  colledlion  was  an  extraordinary  good 
one,  as  their  Majefties  gave,  each  of  them,  fifty  guineas.” 

Warton^  has  preferved  the  form  of  the  acquittance  given  by  a Boy- 
biftiop  to  the  receiver  of  his  fubfidy,  then  amounting  to  the  con- 
fiderable  fum  of  £3  15^.  id.  ob.  The  fum  colledled  at  the  Montem 
on  Whit-Tuefday,  1790,  was  full  £500.  This  fum  [went]  to  the 
captain,  who  [was]  the  fenior  of  the  collegers  at  the  time  of  the  cere- 
mony. The  motto  for  that  year  was,  “ Pro  More  et  Monte.”  Their 
majefties  prefented  each  a purfe  of  fifty  guineas.  The  fancy  drefles 
of  the  Salt-bearers  and  their  deputies,  who  [were]  called  fcouts,  [were] 
ufually  of  different  coloured  filks,  and  very  expenfive.  Formerly, 
the  drelfes  ufed  in  this  proceffion  were  obtained  from  the  theatres. 

[St.  Nicholas  Day  continued  in  Brand’s  time  to  be  a Gaudy-day  in 
Eton  College;  and  though  the  Montem  was  then  generally  kept  on  Whit 


‘ Ireland’s  “Tour  of  the  Thames,”  vol.  ii.  p.  39. 
’ “ Hill.  Engl.  Poetry,”  4to.  ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  303. 
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Tuefday,  yet  it  is  certain  that  it  was  formerly  kept  in  the  winter  time, 
a little  before  the  Chriftmas  holidays,  as  a perfon  of  high  rank,  who  had 
been  a fcholar  there,  told  Brand  ; or,  as  others  informed  him,  in  Feb- 
ruary. Dr.  Davies,  one  of  the  provofts,  remembered  when  they 
ufed  to  cut  a paflage  through  the  fnow  from  Eton  to  the  hill  called 
Salt  hill,  upon  which,  after  the  proceffion  had  arrived  there,  the  chap- 
lain with  his  clerk  ufed  to  read  prayers  ; upon  the  conclufion  of  which 
it  was  cuftomary  for  the  chaplain  to  kick  his  clerk  down  the  hill.  It 
is  faid  that  the  firft  time  her  Majefty  was  prefent  at  this  ceremony,  ftie 
thought  this  fort  of  fport  fo  very  irreligious,  and  exprelTed  her  royal 
diflatisfadlion  at  it  fo  much,  that  the  kicking  part  of  the  fervice  was 
very  properly  laid  afide.]  It  is  obfervable  that  in  the  Latin  verfes  in 
the  “ Mufae  Etonenfes,”  1755,  pp.  62  and  I13,  to  both  of  which 
“pro  more  et  monte”  is  the  motto,  the  feafon  is  defcribed  to  be 
winter. 

In  Huggett’s  “ Colle6lions”  is  the  following  account  of  “Ad 
Montem 

“ The  prefent  manner  is  widely  different  from  the  fimplicity  of  its 
firft  inftitution.  Now,  the  Sales  Epigrammatum  are  changed  into  the 
Sal purum ; and  it  is  a play-day,  without  exercife.  Here  is  a procef- 
fion of  the  fchool  quite  in  the  military  way.  The  fcholars  of  the 
fuperior  clalfes  drefs  in  the  proper  regimentals  of  captain,  lieutenant, 
&c.  which  they  borrow  or  hire  from  London  on  the  occafion.  The 
proceffion  is  likewife  in  the  military  order,  with  drums,  trumpets,  &c. 
They  then  march  three  times  round  the  fchool-yard,  and  from  thence 
to  Salt  Hill,  on  which  one  of  the  fcholars,  dreff’d  in  black  and  with  a 
band,  as  chaplain,  reads  certain  prayers  : after  which  a dinner  (dreffed 
in  the  College  kitchen)  is  provided  by  the  captain  for  his  guefts  at  the 
inn  there ; the  reft  getting  a dinner  for  themfelves  at  the  other  houfes 
for  entertainment.  But  long  before  the  proceffion  begins,  two  of  the 
fcholars  called  Salt-bearers,  dreffed  in  white,  with  a handkerchief  of 
Salt  in  their  hands,  and  attended  each  with  fome  fturdy  young  fellow 
hired  for  the  occafion,  go  round  the  College  and  through  the  town, 
and  from  thence  up  into  the  high  road,  and  offering  Salt  to  all,  but 
fcarce  leaving  it  to  their  choice  whether  they  will  give  or  not : for 
money  they  will  have,  if  poffible,  and  that  even  from  fervants. 

“The  fifth  and  fixth  forms  dine  with  the  captain.  The  noblemen 
ufually  do,  and  many  other  fcholars  whofe  friends  are  willing  to  be  at 
the  expence.  The  price  of  the  dinner  to  each  is  lOr.  bd.  and  2s.  bd. 
more  for  Salt-money.  Every  fcholar  gives  a fhilling  for  Salt ; the 
noblemen  more.  At  this  time  alfo  they  gather  the  recent  money, 
which  is  . . . from  every  fcholar  that  has  been  entered  within  the 
year.  Dinner  being  over,  they  march  back  in  the  order  as  before  into 
the  fchool  yard,  and  with  the  third  round  the  ceremony  is  concluded. 
The  motto  on  the  enfigns  colours  is,  ‘ Pro  More  et  Monte.’  Every 
fcholar,  who  is  no  officer,  marches  with  a long  pole,  focii,  or  two  and 


' “ MSS.  Coll,  for  the  Hiftory  of  Windfor  and  Eton  College,”  9 vols.  fol.  (Br. 
Mus.) 
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two.  At  the  fame  time  and  place  the  head-mafter  of  the  fchool 
makes  a dinner  at  his  own  expence  for  his  acquaintance,  afliftants, 
See.  Of  late  years  the  captain  has  cleared,  after  allexpences  are  paid, 
upwards  of  £iOO.  The  Montem  day  ufed  to  be  fixed  for  the  firft 
I'uefday  in  Hilary  Term,  which  begins  January  23d.  In  the  year 
1759,  the  day  was  altered  to  Tuefday  in  the  Whitfun  week  (which 
was  then  June  5th);  the  Whitfun  holidays  having  a few  years  before 
been  altered  from  five  weeks  holiday  at  eledlion.  This  proceffion  to 
Montem  is  every  third  year,  and  fometimes  oftener.” 

In  the  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  June  1793  is  the  following 
account  of  the  Montem  proceffion  for  that  year : 

“■On  Whit-Tuefday,  according  to  triennial  cuftom,  the  proceffion 
of  the  young  gentlemen  educated  at  Eton-School  to  Salt  Hill  took 
place.  About  eleven,  the  gentlemen  aflembled  in  the  fchool-yard,  and 
were  foon  after  properly  arranged  in  the  proceffion,  according  to  their 
rank  in  the  fchool.  Their  Majefiies,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Princefles  Royal,  Augufta,  Elizabeth,  and  Amelia,  the  Duchefs  of 
York,  and  Prince  William  of  Gloucefter,  arrived  at  the  College  about 
twelve,  and  took  their  Ration  in  the  liable  yard.  The  young  gentle- 
men marched  twice  round  the  fchool  yard,  and  then  went,  in  true 
military  parade,  with  mufic  playing,  drums  beating,  and  colours  flying, 
into  the  liable  yard,  where  they  palTed  the  royal  family,  the  enfign 
having  firft  flourilhed  the  flag,  by  way  of  falute  to  their  Majefties. 
The  proceffion  then  moved  on,  through  the  playing  fields,  to  Salt 
Hill,  where  they  were  again  received  by  the  royal  family;  when,  after 
again  marching  by,  and  faluting  them,  the  young  gentlemen  paraded  to 
dinner.  To  the  honour  of  Eton,  the  number  of  gentlemen  who 
marched  in  the  proceffion  amounted  to  500.  The  colledlion  for  the 
benefit  of  the  captain  far  exceeded  all  former  ones  ; the  fum  fpoken 
of  amounts  to  near  £1000.  The  motto  on  the  flag,  and  on  the 
tickets  diftributed  on  the  occafion,  was,  Mos  pro  Lege.  Their 
Majefties,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Princeffes,  and  Duchefs  of  York, 
made  their  donations  to  the  Salt-bearers.  In  the  evening  the  gentle- 
men returned,  in  proper  military  uniform,  to  Eton ; and  afterwards 
the  Salt-bearers  and  Scouts  appeared  on  the  terrace  in  their  drelTes, 
and  were  particularly  noticed  by  their  Majefties.” 

[A  long  article  on  the  Montem  at  Eton  will  be  found  in  “Notes 
and  Queries”  for  November  9,  1867.  Refpe£ling  the  pra£lice  of 
Barring-Out.,  which  Brand  feems  to  have  thought  a veftige  of  Popifti 
fuperftition,  fee  what  has  been  faid  before.] 

Something  like  the  Montem  feftivities  appears  to  have  been  kept 
up  in  W eftminfter  School  after  the  Reformation,  as  we  may  gather 
from  the  following  paflage  in  the  P'uneral  Sermon  of  Biftiop  Duppa, 
preached  at  the  Abbey  Church  of  Weftminfter,  April  24th,  1662, 
p.  34;  “Here  {i.  e.  in  Weftminfter  School)  he  had  the  greateft 
dignity  which  the  School  could  afford  put  upon  him,  to  be  the  Pado- 
nomus  at  Chrijlmas.,  Lord  of  his  fellow  fcholars  ; which  title  was  a 
pledge  and  prefage  that,  from  a Lord  in  jeaft,  he  ftiould,  in  his  riper 
age,  become  one  in  earneft.” 
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The  Roman  Calendar  has  the  following  obfervations  on  St. 
Nicholas’s  Day : “ Nicholas  Biftiop ; School  Holidays  ; the  Kings 
go  to  church,  with  prefents  and  great  fhew ; the  antient  cuftom  of 
Poets  in  Schools  related  to  the  Boys;  the  Kings  Feafts  in  Schools.” 
[It  is  alfo  a pradlice  at  Eton  School  which,  unlike  the  Montem,  is 
ftill  kept  up,  to  prefent  each  new  head-mafter  by  the  hand  of  the 
Captain^  upon  his  entry  into  office,  that  is,  at  the  firft  eleven  o’clock 
fchool,  over  which  he  prefides,  with  a birch  tied  up  with  blue  ribbons. 
On  this  occafion  the  captain  makes  a fliort  addreis,  and  the  mafter  is 
expelled  to  reply,  deprecating  theneceffityof  chaftifement,  and  hoping 
the  prefent  ftate  of  mutual  confidence  may  remain  unaltered.] 


CuOom0  a little  before,  at,  or  about 
Cljriflmas. 


T St.  Mary’s  College,  Winton,  the  Dulce  Domum  is  fung  on 


the  evening  preceding  the  Whitfun  Holidays ; the  mafters. 


fcholars,  and  chorifters,  attended  by  a band  of  mufic,  walk  in  pro- 
ceffion  round  the  courts  of  the  college,  finging  it.  It  is,  no  doubt,  of 
very  remote  antiquity,  and  its  origin  muft  be  traced,  not  to  any  ridi- 
culous tradition,  but  to  the  tendereft  feelings  of  human  nature. 


“Concinamus,  O Sodales 
Eja  ! quid  filemus  ? 

Nobile  canticum  ! 

Dulce  melos,  domum  ! 

Dulce  domum  refonemus ! 

Chorus — Domum,  domum,  dulce  domum  ! 


[But  the  Dulce  Domum  is  one  of  thofe  ufages  which  are  faft  wear- 
ing out ; it  was  not  confined  to  Winchefter  School,  but  was  general. 
In  my  time,  it  was  regularly  fung  every  Chriftmas,  before  the  break- 
ing up,  at  Merchant  Taylor’s  School,  and  I remember  that  the  whole 
fchool,  in  the  prefence  of  the  mafters,  fuddenly,  as  if  by  previous  con- 
cert, burft  into  a full  chorus. 

The  folks  in  Sheffield,  engaged  in  the  iron  manufa£lory,  work  extra 


“ Age,  libertate  Decembri, 

Quando  ita  majores  voluerunt,  utere.” — Hor. 

The  Dulce  Domum. 


Domum,  domum,  dulce  domum  ! 
Dulce,  dulce,  dulce  domum  ! 
Dulce  domum  refonemus,”  &c.‘ 


“Gent.  Mag.”  for  March,  1796  and  Dec.  1811. 
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hard  during  the  week  previous  to  Chriftmas  to  clear  off  all  the  work 
in  hand.  This  they  call  the  Bull-JVeek.\ 

Gooding  on  St.  Thomas’s  Day. 

I find  fome  faint  traces  of  a cuftom  of  going  a goading  (as  it  is  called) 
on  St.  Thomas’s  Day,  which  feems  to  have  been  done  by  women 
only,  who,  in  return  for  the  alms  they  received,  appear  to  have  pre- 
fented  their  benefadlors  with  fprigs  of  evergreens,  probably  to  deck 
their  houfes  with  at  the  enfuing  Feftival.  Perhaps  this  is  only  another 
name  for  the  Northern  cuftom  to  be  prefently  noticed,  of  going  about 
and  crying  Hagmena. 

In  the  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  April,  1794,  where  the  writer 
is  fpeaking  of  the  preceding  mild  winter,  he  fays  ; “ The  women  who 
went  z goading  (as  they  call  it  in  thefe  parts)  on  St.  Thomas’s  Day, 
might,  in  return  for  alms,  have  prefented  their  benefa£I:ors  with  fprigs 
of  palm  and  bunches  of  primrofes.”  [Ellis  was  informed  that  this 
practice  was  ftill  kept  up  in  1813  in  Kent,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Maidftone.] 

My  fervant,  B.  Jelkes,  informs  me  that  there  is  a cuftom  in  War- 
wickftiire  for  the  poor,  on  St.  Thomas's  Day.,  to  go  with  a bag  to  beg 
corn  of  the  farmers,  which  they  call  going  a-corning. 

[Mifs  Baker,  in  the  “ Northamptonfhire  GlolTary,”  1854,  fays: 
“ In  fome  villages  [in  the  county],  I am  informed,  they  formerly  went 
about  with  a two-handled  Pad  or  Gojjiping-Pot,  begging  furmety,  or 
wheat,  for  making  it.  My  good  old  grandfather  always,  on  this  day, 
gave  a bowl  of  wheat  to  any  of  the  poor  in  the  village  who  chofe  to 
come  for  it  . . Going  a-gooding  is,  I underftand,  ftill  continued  at 

Peterborough,  and  in  fome  few  villages,  but  it  is  going  faft  intodefuetude.” 

The  fubjoined  is  from  “Notes  and  Queries”  for  December  19,1857  • 
“ In  the  Staffbrdfhire  parifti,  from  which  I write,  St.  Thomas’s  Day 
is  obferved  thus  : Not  only  do  the  old  women  and  widows,  but  repre- 
fentatives  alfo  from  each  poorer  family  in  the  parifh,  come  round  for 
alms.  The  clergyman  is  expelled  to  give  one  ftiilling  to  each  perfon. 

Some  of  the  parilhioners  give  alms  in  money,  others  in  kind. 
Thus,  fome  of  the  farmers  give  corn,  which  the  miller  grinds  gratis. 
The  day’s  cuftom  is  termed  ‘ Gooding.’  In  neighbouring  parifhes  no 
corn  is  given,  the  farmers  giving  money  inftead  ; and  in  fome  places 
the  money  collecSted  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  clergyman  and 
churchwardens,  who,  on  the  Sunday  neareft  to  St.  Thomas’s  Day, 
diftribute  it  at  the  veftry.  The  fund  is  called  St.  Thomas’s  Dole,  and 
the  day  itfelf  is  termed  Doleing  Day.” 

The  cuftom  which  children  have  of  going  about  before  Chriftmas, 
to  colleil  fruit,  or  anything  which  people  choofe  to  beftow  on  them, 
has  always  been  common  to  this  county  and  to  its  continental  neigh- 
bours.] 

It  is  thus  defcribed  by  Naogeorgus  : 

“ Three  weekes  before  the  day  whereon  was  borne  the  Lorde  of  Grace, 

And  on  the  Thurfdaye  boyes  and  girls  do  runne  in  every  place, 
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And  bounce  and  beate  at  every  doore,  with  blowes  and  luftie  fnaps, 

And  crie,  the  Advent  of  the  Lord  not  borne  as  yet  perhaps. 

And  wUhing  to  the  neighbours  all,  that  in  the  houfes  dwell, 

A happie  yeare,  and  every  thing  to  fpring  and  profper  well  : 

Here  have  they  peares,  and  plumbs,  and  pence,  ech  man  gives  willinglie. 

For  thefe  three  nightes  are  alwayes  thought  vnfortunate  to  bee  : 

Wherein  they  are  afrayde  of  fprites  and  cankred  witches  fpight. 

And  dreadfull  devils  blacke  and  grim,  that  then  have  chiefeft  might.” ' 

In  Braithwaite’s  “ Whimzies,”  1631,  the  author,  in  his  defcription 
of  a good  and  hofpitable  Houfekeeper,  has  left  the  following  pi£lure  of 
Chriftmas  feftivities  : “ Suppofe  Chriftmas  now  approaching,  the  ever- 
green Ivie  trimming  and  adorning  the  portals  and  partclofes  of  fo  fre- 
quented a building  ; the  ufuall  carolls,  to  obferve  antiquitie,  cheerefully 
founding;  and  that  which  is  the  complement  of  his  inferior  comforts, 
his  neighbours,  whom  he  tenders  as  members  of  his  owne  family, 
joyne  with  him  in  this  confort  of  mirth  and  melody.”  In  the 
fecond  part,  he  calls  a piper  “ an  ill  wind  that  begins  to  blow  upon 
ChriftmalTe  Eve,  and  fo  continues,  very  lowd  and  bluftring,  all  the 
twelve  dayes : or  an  airy  meteor,  compofed  of  flatuous  matter,  that 
then  appeares,  and  vanifheth,  to  the  great  peace  of  the  whole  family, 
the  thirteenth  day.” 

Little  troops  of  boys  and  girls  ftill  go  about  in  this  very  manner  at 
Newcaftle-upon-Tyne,  and  other  places  in  the  North  of  England  [and 
in  Yorkfhire],  fome  few  nights  before,  on  Chriftmas-eve  night,  and 
on  that  of  the  day  itfelf.  The  Hagmena-  is  ftill  preferved  among  them, 
and  they  always  conclude  their  begging  fong  with  wifhing  a merry 
Chriftmafs  and  a happy  New  Year. 

Selden,  in  his  Notes  on  the  9th  Song  of  the  “Polyolbion,”  tells  us  : 
“ that  on  this  Druidian  cuftome  (of  going  out  to  cut  the  Mifletoe)  fome 
haue  grounded  that  vnto  this  day  vfed  in  France ; where  the  yonger 
country  fellowes,  about  New-yeares-tide,  in  euery  Village  giue  the 
wifli  of  good  fortune  at  the  Inhabitants  dores,  with  this  acclamation,  '■Ju 
guy  fan  neuf^  [/’.  e.  to  the  Mifletoe  this  New  Year  ;]  which,  as  I re- 
member, in  Rablais  is  read  all  one  word,  for  the  fame  purpofe.”^ 

Borlafe^  fays  • “ When  the  end  of  the  year  approached,  the  old 
Druids  marched  with  great  folemnity  to  gather  the  mijletoe  of  the  oak^ 
in  order  to  prefent  it  to  Jupiter,  inviting  all  the  world  to  affift  at  this 
ceremony  with  thefe  words  ; ‘The  New  Year  is  at  hand,  gather  the 
Mifletoe.  ’”  [He  cites  Keyfler  to  prove  that  “ the  footfteps  of  this 
cuftom  ftill  remain  in  fome  parts  of  France.”] 

The  word  “ Hagmena,”  ufed  on  this  occafion,  is  by  fome  fuppofed 
of  an  antiquity  prior  to  the  introdudlion  of  the  Chriftian  Faith. 

On  the  Norman  Hoquinanno,  Douce  obferves  : “ This  comes  nearer 


‘ Googe’s  Tranfl.,  fol.  114. 

[’  See  above,  p.i  i.] 

“ He  cites  here  “Jo.  Goropius  Gallic.  5,  et  alii.”  “Aguilanleu,  par  corruption, 
pour  An  gui  I’an  neuf : ad  Vifcum,  Annus  novus.” — Menage.  See  alfo  Cotgrave 
in  •verbo  “ Au-guy-l’an  neuf.”  The  Celtic  name  for  the  oak  was^a^  ox  guy. 

* “ Antiq.  oF  Cornwall,”  p.  91-2. 
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to  our  word,  which  was  probably  imported  with  the  Normans.  It 
was  alfo  by  the  French  called  Haguillennes  and  Haguimento^  and  I 
have  lilcewife  found  it  corrupted  into  Haguirenleux'’’  [and  he  refers  to 
Carpentier,  Menage,  and  other  authorities.]  He  fays  alfo  : “ I am 
further  informed  that  the  words  ufed  upon  this  occafion  are‘  Hagmena, 
Hagmena,  give  us  cakes  and  cheefe,  and  let  us  go  away.’  Cheefe  and 
oaten-cakes,  which  are  called  Farh^  are  diftnbuted  on  this  occafion 
among  the  cryers.” 

For  the  following  lines,  which  the  common  people  repeat  upon  this 
occafion,  on  New  Year’s  Day,  in  fome  parts  of  France,  I am  indebted 
to  Mr.  Olivier ; 

“ Aguilaneuf  de  ceans 
On  le  voit  a fa  fenetre, 

Avec  fon  petit  bonnet  blanc, 

II  dit  qu’il  fera  le  Maitre, 

Mettera  le  Pot  au  feu  ; 

Donnez  nous  ma  bonne  Dame 
Donnez  nous  Aguilaneuf.” ' 

A writer  in  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  July,  I ygo,  tells  us;  “ In 
Scotland,  till  very  lately  (if  not  in  the  prefent  time),  there  was  a cuf- 
tom  of  diftributing  fweet  cakes,  and  a particular  kind  of  fugared  bread, 
for  feveral  days  before  and  after  the  New  Year;  and  on  the  laft  night 
of  the  old  year  (peculiarly  called  Hagmenal)^  the  vifitors  and  company 
made  a point  of  not  feparating  till  after  the  clock  ftruck  twelve,  when 
they  rofe,  and,  mutually  kiffing  each  other,  wifhed  each  other  a happy 
New  Year.  Children  and  others,  for  feveral  nights,  went  about  from 
houfe  to  houfe  as  Guifarts,  that  is,  difguifed,  or  in  mafquerade  drefles, 
finging, 

“ ‘ Rife  up,  good  wife,  and  be  no’  fwiei’ 

To  deal  your  bread  as  long’s  your  here, 

The  time  will  come  when  you’ll  be  dead. 

And  neither  want  nor  meal  nor  bread.’ 

“ Some  of  thofe  mafquerades  had  a fiddle,  and,  when  admitted  into 
a houfe,  entertained  the  company  with  a dramatic  dialogue,  partly 
extempore.” 

Mumming. 

Mumming  is  a fport  of  this  feftive  feafon,  which  confifts  in  changing 
clothes  between  men  and  women,  who,  when  drefled  in  each  other’s 
habits,  go  from  one  neighbour’s  houfe  to  another,  partaking  of  Chrift- 
mas  cheer,  and  making  merry  with  them  in  difguife.^ 


* We  read  in  the  “ Scotch  Prelbyterian  Eloquence  Difplayed  ” that  “ it  is  ordi- 
nary among  fome  plebeians  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  to  go  about  from  door  to 
door  upon  New  Year’s  Eve,  crying  Hagmena,  a corrupted  word  from  the  Greek 
ayia  i.e.  holy  month. 

John  Dixon,  holding  forth  againft  this  cuftom  once,  in  a fermon  at  Kelfo,  fays: 
“ Sirs,  do  you  know  what  Hagmane  fignifies  } It  is,  the  Devil  be  in  the  Houfe  ! 
that’s  the  meaning  of  its  Hebrew  original.’  ” — Page  102. 

“ Lazy. 

Jamiefon  informs  us  that  Sbigin-E'en  is  the  appellation  given  in  the  county  of 
Fife  to  the  laft  night  of  the  year.  Mummer  is  a mafker,  from  Germ,  mummen 
(Dan.  mommen')  to  mafk.  The  Dan.  fubft.  is  mom,^ 
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A fuperftitious  notion  prevails  in  Weft  Devonftiire  that,  at  twelve 
o’clock  at  night  on  Chriftmas  Eve,  the  Oxen  in  their  ftalls  are  always 
found  on  their  knees,  as  in  an  attitude  of  devotion  5 and  that  (which  is 
ftill  more  fingular)  fince  the  alteration  of  the  ftyle  they  continue  to  do  this 
only  on  the  Eve  of  old  Chriftmas  Day.  An  honeft  countryman,  living  on 
the  edge  of  St.  Stephen’s  Down,  near  Launcefton,  Cornwall,  informed 
me,  Odlober  28th,  1790,  that  he  once,  with  fome  others,  made  a trial 
of  the  truth  of  the  above,  and  watching  feveral  oxen  in  their  ftalls  at 
the  above  time,  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  they  obferved  the  two 
oldeft  oxen  only  fall  upon  their  knees,  and,  as  he  exprefled  it  in  the 
idiom  of  the  country,  make  “ a cruel  moan  like  Chriftian  creatures.” 
I could  not  but  with  great  difficulty  keep  my  countenance  ; he  faw, 
and  feemed  angry  that  I gave  fo  little  credit  to  his  tale,  and  walking  oft' 
in  a pettifti  humour,  feemed  to  “ marvel  at  my  unbelief.”  There  is 
an  old  print  of  the  Nativity,  in  which  the  oxen  in  the  ftable,  near  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  are  reprefented  upon  their  knees,  as  in  a fuppliant 
pofture.  This  graphic  reprefentation  has  probably  given  rife  to  the 
above  fuperftitious  notion  on  this  head. 

Mumming  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  originally  inftituted  in  imitation 
of  the  Sigillaria,  or  Feftival  Days,  added  to  the  ancient  Saturnalia,  and 
condemned  by  the  Synod  of  Trullus  [Thurles],  where  it  was  decreed 
that  the  days  called  the  Calends  ftiould  be  entirely  ftripped  of  their 
ceremonies,  and  that  the  faithful  ftiould  no  longer  obferve  them,  that 
the  public  dancings  of  women  ftiould  ceafe,  as  being  the  occafion  of 
much  harm  and  ruin,  and  as  being  invented  and  obferved  in  honour  of 
the  gods  of  the  heathens,  and  therefore  quite  averfe  to  the  Chriftian 
life.  They  therefore  decreed  that  no  man  ftiould  be  clothed  with  a 
woman’s  garment,  nor  any  woman  with  a man’s.^  [The  fame  pro- 
hibition was  publifhed  by  the  Council  which  met  at  Conftantinople  in 
690-1,  in  its  62nd  Canon.^] 

“The  difguifyng  and  mummyng  that  is  ufed  in  Chriftemas  tyme,” 
Langley  obferves  in  his  fynopfis  of  “ Polydore  Virgil,”  “ in  the  J^orthe 
partes  came  out  of  the  Feaftes  of  Pallas,  that  were  done  with  vifars 
and  painted  vifages,  named  Quinquatria  of  the  Romaynes.”* * 

Aubanus,"*  fpeaking  of  Mumming  in  Germany,  fays,  that  in  the 
ancient  Saturnalia  there  were  frequent  and  luxurious  feaftings  amongft 
friends ; prefents  were  mutually  fent,  and  changes  of  drefs  made : 
that  Chriftians  have  adopted  the  fame  cuftoms,  which  continue  to  be 
ufed  from  the  Nativity  to  the  Epiphany  : that  exchanges  of  drefs  too, 
as  of  old  among  the  Romans,  are  common,  and  neighbours  by  mutual 
invitations  vifit  each  other  in  the  manner  which  the  Germans  call 
Mummery.  He  adds,  that,  as  the  heathens  had  their  Saturnalia  in 
December,  their  Sigillaria  in  January,  and  the  Lupercalia  and  Bac- 


‘ Hofpinian,  “ De  Orig.  Feftor.  Chriftian.”  fol.  32,  and  lee  a curious  note 
in  Walker’s  “ Hiftorical  Memoirs  of  the  Irilh  Bards,”  p.  152. 

* Hofpinian,  “ De  Orig.  Feft.”  fol.  32. 

’ Drechfler,  “ De  Larvis  Natalitiis,”  p.  19,  may  alfo  be  confulted. 

* “ Antiquitat.  Convivial.”  p.  126. 
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chanalia  in  February,  fo,  amongft  Chriftians,  thefe  three  months  are 
devoted  to  feaftings  and  revellings  of  every  kind. 

Stow  has  preferved  an  account  of  a remarkable  Mummery  made  in 
1377  by  the  citizens  of  London  for  the  amufement  of  the  fon  of  the 
Black  Prince 

“ On  the  Sunday  before  Candlemafs,  in  the  night,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  citizens,  difguifed,  and  well  horfed,  in  a Mummerie,  with  found 
of  trumpets,  fackbuts,  cornets,  ftialmes,  and  other  minftrels,  and  in- 
numerable torch-lights  of  waxe,  rode  to  Kennington,  befide  Lambeth, 
where  the  young  Prince  remayned  with  his  mother.  In  the  firft  rank 
did  ride  forty-eight  in  likenefs  and  habit  of  efquires,  two  and  two 
together,  clothed  in  red  coats,  and  gowns  of  fay,  or  fandall,  with 
comely  vifors  on  their  faces.  After  them  came  forty-eight  knights,  in 
the  fame  livery.  Then  followed  one  richly  arrayed,  like  an  emperour  : 
and  after  him  fome  diftance,  one  ftately  tyred,  like  a pope,  whom  fol- 
lowed twenty-four  cardinals  ; and,  after  them,  eight  or  ten  with  black 
vifors,  not  amiable,  as  if  they  had  been  legates  from  fome  forrain  princes. 

“ Thefe  maflcers,  after  they  had  entered  the  mannor  of  Kennington, 
alighted  from  their  horfes,  and  enter’d  the  hall  on  foot ; which  done, 
the  Prince,  his  Mother,  and  the  Lords,  came  out  of  the  chamber  into 
the  hall,  whom  the  Mummers  did  falute ; fhewing,  by  a paire  of  dice 
upon  the  table,  tbeir  defire  to  play  with  the  young  prince,  which  they 
fo  handled,  that  the  Prince  did  alwaies  winne  when  he  caft  them. 

“ Then  the  Mummers  fet  to  the  Prince  three  jewels,  one  after 
another  ; which  were,  a boule  of  gold,  a cup  of  gold,  and  a ring  of 
gold,  which  the  Prince  wanne  at  three  cafts.  Then  they  fet  to  the 
Princes  Mother,  the  Duke,  the  Earles,  and  other  lords,  to  every  one 
a ring  of  gold,  which  they  did  alfo  win.  After  which  they  were  feafted, 
and  the  mufick  founded,  the  Prince  and  Lords  daunced  on  the  one  part 
with  the  Mummers,  which  did  alfo  dance  ; which  jollitie  being  ended, 
they  were  again  made  to  drink,  and  then  departed  in  order  as  they  came.” 

“ The  like,”  he  fays,  “ was  to  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  the 
fecond  year  of  his  reign,  hee  then  keeping  his  Chriftmas  at  Eltham  ; 
twelve  aldermen  of  London  and  their  fonnes  rode  a mumming,  and 
had  great  thanks.” 

We  read  of  another  Mumming  in  Henry  IV.’s  time,  in  Fabyan;'^ 
“ In  whicbe  pafle  tyme  the  Dukys  of  Amnarle,  of  Surrey,  and  of 
Excetyr,  with  the  Erlys  of  Salefbury  and  of  Gloucetyr,  with  other  of 
their  afFynyte,  made  provyfion  for  a Dyfguyfynge  or  a Mummynge,  to 
be  fhewyd  to  the  Kynge  upon  Twelfethe  Nyght,  and  the  tyme  was 
nere  at  hande,  and  all  thynge  redy  for  the  fame.  Upon  the  fayd 
Twelfthe  Day,  came  fecretlye  unto  the  Kynge  the  Duke  of  Amnarle, 
and  fhewyd  to  hym,  that  he,  wyth  the  other  Lordys  aforenamyd. 


' “ Survey  of  London,”  ed.  1603,  p.  97.  It  appears  from  Henry  (“  Hiftory  of 
Britain,”  vol.  iv.  p.  602)  that  “ in  the  year  1348,  eighty  tunics  of  buckram,  forty- 
two  vifors,  and  a great  variety  of  other  whimfical  dreffes,  were  provided  for  the 
difguifmgs  at  court  at  the  feaft  of  Chriftmafs.” 

’ Edit.  I 516,  fol.  169. 
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were  appoyntyd  to  fle  hym  in  the  tymeof  the  fore  fayd  Dlfguyfynge.” 
So  that  this  Mumming,  it  (hould  feem,  had  like  to  have  proved  a very 
ferious  jeft. 

In  the  “ Pafton  Letters,”  in  a Letter  dated  Dec.  24th,  1484,  we 
read  that  Lady  Morley,  on  account  of  the  death  of  her  lord,  July  23, 
diredling  what  fports  were  to  be  ufed  in  her  houfe  at  Chriftmafs, 
ordered  that  “ there  were  none  difguifings,  nor  harping,  nor  luting, 
nor  finging,  nor  none  loud  difports ; but  playing  at  the  tables,  and 
chefs,  and  cards ; fuch  difports  fhe  gave  her  folks  leave  to  play,  and 
none  other.” 

The  following  is  from  [Aubrey’s  “ Colledlions  for  North  Wilts,” 
1678  “ Heretofore  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  fair  eftates  had  their 

heralds,  who  wore  their  coat  of  arms  at  Chriftmas,  and  at  other  folemn 
times,  and  cried  Largefle  thrice.  ...  In  days  of  yore  lords  and  gen- 
tlemen lived  in  the  country  like  petty  kings.  . . . They  always  eat 
in  Gothick  halls,  at  the  high  table  or  oreille  (oriel).  . . . Here  in  the 
hall,  the  mumming  and  loaf-ftealing,  and  other  Chriftmas  fports,  were 
performed.”] 

In  “Round  about  our  Coal-Fire,”  [circa  1730]  I find  the  fol- 
lowing; “Then  comes  Mumming,  or  Mafquerading,  when  the 
fquire’s  wardrobe  is  ranfacked  for  drefles  of  all  kinds.  Corks  are 
burnt  to  black  the  faces  of  the  fair,  or  make  deputy  muftacios,  and 
every  one  in  the  family,  except  the  fquire  himfelfi  muft  be  tranf- 
formed.” 

This  account  farther  fays  ; “ The  time  of  the  year  being  cold  and 
frofty,  the  diverfions  are  within  doors,  either  in  exercife  or  by  the  fire- 
fide.  Dancing  is  one  of  the  chief  exercifes  : or  elfe  there  is  a match 
at  blindman’s-bufF,  or  pufs  in  the  corner.  The  next  game  is  ‘ Quef- 
tions  and  Commands,’  when  the  commander  may  oblige  his  fubje£l  to 
anfwer  any  lawful  queftion,  and  make  the  fame  obey  him  inftantly, 
under  the  penalty  of  being  fmutted,  or  paying  fuch  forfeit  as  may  be 
laid  on  the  aggreflbr.  Moft  of  the  other  diverfions  are  cards  and 
dice.” 

Bear-baiting  appears  anciently  to  have  been  one  of  the  Chriftmas 
Sports  with  our  nobility.  “ Our  nobility,”  fays  Pennant,  in  his 
“Zoology,”*^  “alfo  kept  their  Bear-ward:  twenty  {hillings  was  the 
annual  reward  of  that  officer  from  his  lord,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, ‘ when  he  comyth  to  my  Lorde  in  Criftmas,  with  his  Lord- 
fhippes  beefts  for  making  of  his  Lordfchip  paftyme  the  faid  twelve 
days’.” 

Northbrooke^  obferves  ; “In  the  reigne  of  King  Henrie  the  eyght 
(An.  3.  H.  VIII.)  it  was  ordeyned,  that  if  anye  perfons  did  difguife 
themfelues  in  apparel,  and  couer  their  faces  with  vifors,  gathering  a 
companye  togither,  naming  themfelues  Mummers,  which  vfe  to  come 


['  “Antiq.  Repertory,”  ed.  1807,  vol.  i.  pp.  70-1.  Thefe  ColleAions  were 
printed  entire  in  1859,  4to.] 

’ Vol.  i.  p.  79,  ed.  1776. 

’ “Treatife  againft  Dicing,”  [1577,  repr.  1843,  p.  136.] 
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to  the  dwelling-places  of  men  of  honour,  and  other  fubftantiall  per- 
fons,  whereupon  murders,  felonie,  rape,  and  other  great  hurts  and  in- 
conueniencies  haue  aforetime  growen  and  hereafter  bee  like  to  come, 
by  the  colour  thereof,  if  the  faide  diforder  fhould  continue  not  reformed, 
&c.  : that  then  they  flioulde  be  arrefted  by  the  Kings  liege  people  as 
vagabondes,  and  bee  committed  to  the  gaole  without  bayle  or  main- 
prife,  for  the  fpace  of  three  monethes,  and  to  fine  at  the  kings  plea- 
fure  ; and  euery  one  that  keepeth  anye  vifors  in  his  houfe,  to  for- 
feyte  xxj.” 

In  Lodge’s  “ Wits  Miferie,”  1 596,  is  the  following  palTage ; “ I 
thinke  in  no  time  Jerome  had  better  caufe  to  crie  out  on  pride  then  in 
this,  for  painting,  now-a-daies,  is  growne  to  fuch  a cuftome,  that  from 
the  fwartfafte  devil  in  the  kitchin  to  the  faireft  damfel  in  the  cittie,  the 
moft  part  looke  like  vizards  for  a Momerie.^  rather  then  Chriftians 
trained  in  fobrietie.” 

[In  the  interlude  of  the  “ Marriage  of  Wit  and  Wifdom,”  Idlenefs 
s : 

“ — Now  I have  never  a crol'e  to  blefTe  me, 

Now  I goe  a-mumming, 

Like  a poore  pennilelTe  Ipirit, 

Without  pipe  or  druming  ! ” 

In  a former  paflage.  Snatch  fays  : 

“ Where  I lay  laft  night,  I ftole  away  a fheete  : 

We  will  take  this  and  tie  it  to  his  hed. 

And  foe  we  will  blind  him  ; 

And  firra,  I charge  you,  when  you  here 
Any  body  comming. 

If  they  alke  you  any  queftion,  fay  you  goe 
A-mumming.” 

Subjoined  is  a Somerfetfhire  Mummer’s  fong : 

“ Here  comes  I,  liddle  man  Jan, 

With  my  zword  in  my  han  ! 

If  you  don’t  all  do. 

As  you  be  told  by  I, 

I’ll  zend  you  all  to  York, 

Vor  to  make  apple-pie.” 

Sir  H.  Ellis  remarks,  that  in  the  Buttery  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Oxford,  an  ancient  candle-focket  of  ftone  ftill  (1813)  remains,  orna- 
mented with  the  figure  of  the  Holy  Lamb.  It  was  formerly  ufed  to 
burn  the  Chriftmas  Candle  in,  on  the  high-table,  at  fupper,  during  the 
twelve  nights  of  that  feftival.] 


[0ttrou0  SDay. 

My  friend,  Mr.  T.  Q.  Couch,  of  Bodmin,  having  favoured  me 
with  feveral  communications  on  the  fubjedf  of  Cornifh  folk- 
lore, in  which  no  one  is  better  read  than  himfelf,  I have  generally 
preferred  to  let  them  ftand  in  his  own  words.  He  fays:  “ The 
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fecond  Thurfday  before  Chriftmas-day  is  Picrous  Day,  ftill  kept,  but 
with  no  other  diftindtive  ceremonies  than  a fupper  and  much  merry- 
making. The  owner  of  the  tin-ftream  contributes  towards  this  fef- 
tivity  a (hilling  for  each  man.  I would  a(k  particular  attention  to  the 
tradition  which  fays  that  this  feaft  is  intended  to  commemorate  the 
difcovery  of  tin  by  a man  named  ‘ Picrous.’  It  would  be  interefting 
to  know,  from  other  correfpondents,  whether  fuch  a belief  is  held  by 
tinners  in  other  diftridls.  My  firfi:  impreffion  was  that  the  day  might 
take  its  name  from  the  circumftance  of  a pie  forming  the  piece  de 
reftjlance  of  the  fupper ; but  this  explanation  is  not  allowed  by  tinners, 
nor  fandtioned  by  the  ufages  of  the  feaft.  What  truth  there  may  be 
in  this  tradition  of  the  firft  tinner  Picrous,  it  is  now  too  late  to  dif- 
cover ; but  the  notion  is  worth  recording.  It  has  occurred  to  me, 
whether,  from  fome  fimilarity  between  the  names  (not  a clofe  one,  I 
admit),  the  honour  of  Picrous  may  not  have  been  transferred  to  St. 
Piran,  ufually  reputed  to  be  the  patron-faint  of  tinners.  Many  more 
violent  transformations  than  this  mark  the  adaptation  of  heathen 
cuftoms  to  Chriftian  times.  Polwhele  fays  : ‘ The  tinners  of  the 
county  hold  fome  holidays  peculiar  to  themfelves,  which  may  be  traced 
up  to  the  days  of  faintly  fuperftition.  The  Jew-whydn,  or  White 
Thurfday  before  Chriftmas,  and  St.  Piran’s  Day,  are  deemed  facred  in 
the  mining  diftridls.’  (‘ Hift.  of  C.’ vol.  i.  p.  132,  note.)  In  the  Black- 
moor  diftricft,  I have  never  feen  the  (lighteft  recognition  of  St.  Piran, 
who  feems  to  have  been,  like  St.  Keyne,  ‘ no  over  holy  faint and 
his  connedlion  with  tinning,  as  given  by  Polwhele,  has  always  been 
received  here  as  a novel  piece  of  information.  The  Feaft  of  St.  Piran 
is  on  the  5th  of  March  ; to  which  the  neareft  of  our  holidays  is  Friday 
in  Lide  [March].”] 
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“ Now  blocks  to  cleave 
This  time  requires, 

’Gainft  Chriftmas  for 
To  make  good  fires.” 

Poor  Robin  for  1677. 

CHRISTMAS  DAY,  in  the  primitive  Church,  was  always  ob- 
ferved  as  the  Sabbath  Day,  and,  like  that,  preceded  by  an  Eve, 
or  Vigil.  Hence  our  prefent  Chriftmas  Eve. 

On  the  night  of  this  eve  our  anceftors  were  wont  to  light  up  can- 
dles of  an  uncommon  fize,  called  Chriftmas  candles,  and  lay  a log  of 
wood  upon  the  fire,  called  a Yule-clog,^  or  Chriftmas-block,  to  illu- 


* Clog  is  properly  a piece  of  wood,  faftened  about  the  legs  of  beafts,  to  keep 
them  from  running  aftray.  In  a fecondary,  or  figurative  fenfe,  it  fignifies  a load, 
let,  or  hindrance.  Thus  alfo  a Truant-clog. 

Bailey  fuppofes  clog  to  come  from  log  (which  he  derives  from  the  Saxon  lijan, 
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minate  the  houfe,  and,  as  it  were,  to  turn  night  into  day.  This  cuftom 
is  in  fome  meafure  ftill  kept  up  in  the  North  of  England.' 

Chriftmas,  fays  Blount,  was  called  the  Feaft  of  Lights  in  the 
Weftern  or  Latin  Church,  becaufe  they  ufed  many  lights  or  candles 
at  the  feaft  ; or  rather,  becaufe  Chrift,  the  light  of  all  lights,  that  true 
light,  then  came  into  the  world.  Hence  the  Chriftmas  candle,  and 
what  was,  perhaps,  only  a fuccedaneum,  the  Yule-block,  or  Clog, 
before  candles  were  in  general  ufe.  Thus  a large  coal  is  often  fet 
apart  at  prefent,  in  the  North  for  the  fame  purpofe,  /.  e.  to  make  a 
great  light  on  Yule  or  Chriftmas  Eve.  Lights,  indeed,  feem  to  have 
been  ufed  upon  all  feftive  occafions.  Thus  our  illuminations,  fireworks, 
&c.  on  the  news  of  vidlories. 

In  the  ancient  times  t&  which  we  would  trace  up  the  origin  of  thefe 
almoft  obfolete  cuftoms,  blocks,  logs,  or  clogs  of  dried  wood  might  be 
eafily  procured  and  provided  againft  this  feftive  feafon.  At  that  time 
of  day  it  muft  have  been  in  the  power  but  of  few  to  command  candles 
or  torches  for  making  their  annual  illumination. 

However  this  may  be,  I am  pretty  confident  that  the  Yule-block 
will  be  found,  in  its  firft  ufe,  to  have  been  only  a counterpart  of  the 
Midfummer  fires,  made  within  doors  becaufe  of  the  cold  weather  at 
this  winter  folftice,  as  thofe  in  the  hot  feafon,  at  the  fummer  one,  are 
kindled  in  the  open  air.* 

L’Eftrange,  in  his  “Alliance  of  Divine  Offices,”  p.  135,  fays: 
“ The  celebration  of  Chriftmas  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  and  his  great  intimate  St.  Bafil,  having  each  an  excellent 
homily  upon  it ; the  latter  of  whom  fays  : ‘We  name  this  feftival  the 
Theophany.' 

[John  Herolt,  a Dominican,  in  a Sermon  on  the  Nativity,  con- 
demning thofe  who  make  a bad  ufe  of  this  feftival,  mentions  perfons 
who  fpend  the  whole  night  in  revelry,  who  pra£life  divinations  by  fait 


to  lie,  becaufe  of  its  weight,  it  lies,  as  it  were,  immovable),  the  trunk  of  a tree,  or 
(lump  of  wood  for  fuel.  Block  has  the  fame  fignification. 

There  is  a Scotifh  proverb,  “ He’s  as  bare  as  the  Birk  at  Yule  E’en,”  which, 
perhaps,  alludes  to  this  cuftom  ; the  birk  meaning  a block  of  the  birch-tree,  ftripped 
of  its  bark  and  dried  againft  Yule  Even.  It  is  Ipoken  of  one  who  is  exceedingly 
poor. 

A clergyman  of  Devonflrire  informed  [Mr.  Brand]  that  the  cuftom  of  burning 
the  Chriftmas-block  ftill  continued  in  that  county.  [This  was  in  the  laft  century, 
and  I believe  that  the  ufage  is  ftill  retained.] 

' Bourne,  cap.  xiii.  Grofe,  in  his  “ Provincial  Glofl'ary,”  tells  us,  that  in 
“ Farm-houfes  in  the  North,  the  fervants  lay  by  a large  knotty  block  for  their 
Chriftmafs  fire,  and  during  the  time  it  lafts  they  are  intitled,  by  cuftom,  to  Ale  at 
their  meals. 

“At  Ripon,  on  Chriftmafs  Eve,  the  chandlers  fent  large  mold-candles,  and  the 
coopers  logs  of  wood,  generally  called  Tule  Clogs,  which  are  always  ufed  on  Chrijl- 
mafs  E‘ve j but,  ftiould  it  be  fo  large  as  not  to  be  all  burnt  that  night,  which  is 
frequently  the  cafe,  the  remains  are  kept  till  old  Chriftmafs  Eve.” — Gent.  Mag. 
vol.  lx.  p.  719. 

° After  a diligent  and  clofe  ftudy  of  Gebelin,  the  French  Bryant,  on  this  fubjeft, 
one  cannot  fail,  I think,  of  adopting  this  hypothefis,  which  is  confirmed  by  great 
probability,  and  many  cogent,  if  not  infallible  proofs. 
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and  other  (as  he  confidered  them)  profane  occupations,  but  he  does 
not  fpecify  the  Yule-log  and  its  obfervances.* 

Overbury,  in  his  “ Charafters,”  under  the  charadler  of  a Franklin, 
defcribes  him  keeping  “ the  wakefull  ketches  on  Chriftmas  Eve,”  and 
in  his  “ Hefperides,”  1648,  Herrick  tells  us  how  the  Yule-log  of  the 
new  Chriftmas  was  wont  to  be  lighted  “ with  laft  year’s  brand.”] 

In  Warmftrey’s  “ Vindication  of  the  Solemnity  of  the  Nativity  of 
Chrift,”  1648,  is  the  following  paflage  : “ If  it  doth  appeare  that  the 
time  of  this  Feftival  doth  comply  with  the  time  of  the  Heathens’ 
Saturnalia.^  this  leaves  no  charge  of  impiety  upon  it;  for,  fince  things 
are  beft  cured  by  their  contraries,  it  was  both  wifdome  and  piety  in  the 
ancient  Chriftians,  (whofe  work  it  was  to  convert  the  Heathens  from 
fuch  as  well  as  other  fuperftitions  and  mifcarriages,)  to  vindicate  fuch 
times  from  that  fervice  of  the  Devill,  by  appoynting  them  to  the  more 
folemne  and  efpeciall  fervice  of  God.  The  Blazes  are  foolifh  and 
vaine,”  (he  means  here,  evidently,  the  Y ule-clogs  or  Logs,)  “and  not 
countenanced  by  the  church.” 

“ ChriJlmaJJe  Kariles.,  if  they  be  fuch  as  are  fit  for  the  time,  and  of 
holy  and  fober  compofures,  and  ufed  with  Chriftian  fobriety  and  piety, 
they  are  not  unlawfull,  and  may  be  profitable,  if  they  be  fung  with 
grace  in  the  heart.  New  Teares  Gifts.,  if  performed  without  fuper- 
ftition,  may  be  harmlefs  provocations  to  Chriftian  love  and  mutuall 
teftimonies  thereof  to  good  purpofe,  and  never  the  worfe  becaufe  the 
heathens  have  them  at  the  like  times.” 

In  the  Supplement  to  the  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  1790, the 
fubfequent  very  curious  note  upon  the  Yule-log  occurs:  “On  the 
Y ule-log  fee  the  ‘ Cyclops  ’ of  Euripides,  Act  i.  fc.  i.  v.  10.  ‘ Archaeo- 
logia,’  vol.  vii.  p.  360.  The  fize  of  thefe  logs  of  wood,  which  were, 
in  fa£l,  great  trees,  may  be  colle£ted  from  hence : that,  in  the  time 
of  the  civil  wars  of  the  laft  century.  Captain  Hofier  (I  fuppofe  of  the 
Berwick  family)  burnt  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Barker,  of  Haghmond  Abbey, 
near  Shrewfbury,  by  fetting  fire  to  the  Yule-log.” 

[Beckwith]  in  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  February,  1784, 
fays  : “ That  this  rejoicing  on  Chrijlmas  Eve  had  its  rife  from  they««/, 
and  was  exchanged  for  it,  is  evident  from  a cuftom  praitifed  in  the 
Northern  Counties,  of  putting  a large  clog  of  wood  on  the  fire  this 
evening,  which  is  ftill  called  the  Tule-clog ; the  original  occafion  of  it 
may  have  been,  as  the  Juul  was  their  greateft  feftival,  to  honour  it 
with  the  beft  fire.” 

[Thiers  ftates,  that  it  was  the  pra£lice  in  that  country  to  light  the 
log  on  Chriftmas  Eve,  and  to  burn  it  for  a certain  time  every  day  till 
Twelfth  Night.  He  afcribes  fingular  virtues  to  this  log  which,  in 
France,  ufed,  he  feems  to  fay,  to  be  carefully  preferved  in  the  houfe 
under  a bed,  or  in  fome  other  fecure  place,  as  a protection  againft 


‘ “ Qui  iftam  noftem  in  ludo  confumpferunt.  Item  qui  cumulos  falis  ponunt, 
et  per  hoc  futura  prognofticant.  Item  qui  calceos  per  caput  jaftantj  fimiliter  qui 
arbores  cingunt.  Et  fignificantur  qui  cum  micis  et  fragmentis,  qui  tolluntur  de 
menfa  in  vigilia  natalis  Chrifti  fua  fortilegia  exercent.” 
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thunder  and  fire  during  the  reft  of  the  year.  It  was  alfo  regarded  as 
beneficial,  when  properly  adminiftered,  in  the  cure  of  difeafes  in 
animals ; it  was  dipped  in  the  water-trough  ufed  for  cows  in  calf,  to 
expedite  delivery,  and  its  afties,  fcattered  over  the  land,  kept  the  corn 
clear  of  blight.^ 

This  fuperftition  as  to  the  Yule-log  embraced  many  other  articles, 
as  it  has  been  already  fhown.  Douce,  in  his  interleaved  copy  of  the 
“ Antiquities,”  pointed  out  that  M.  Thiers  mentioned  a belief  as 
prevalent  in  France  that  bread  baked  on  Chriftmas  Eve  would  not 
turn  mouldy.] 

Waldron  - tells  us  : “ On  the  24th  of  December,  towards  evening, 
all  the  fervants  in  general  have  a holiday  ; they  go  not  to  bed  all  night, 
but  ramble  about  till  the  bells  ring  in  all  the  churches,  which  is  at 
twelve  o’clock  ; prayers  being  over,  they  go  to  hunt  the  wren  ; and, 
after  having  found  one  of  thefe  poor  birds,  they  kill  her,  and  lay  her 
on  a bier  with  the  utmoft  folemnity,  bringing  her  to  the  parifh  church, 
and  burying  her  with  a whimfical  kind  of  folemnity,  finging  dirges 
over  her  in  the  Manks  language,  which  they  call  her  knell ; after 
which,  Chriftmas  begins. 

A writer  in  the  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  February,  1795, 
gave  the  following  account  of  a cuftom  which  took  place  annually  on 
the  24th  of  December,  at  the  houfe  of  a gentleman  refiding  at  Afton, 
juxta  Birmingham  ; “ As  foon  as  fupper  is  over,  a table  is  fet  in  the 
hall.  On  it  is  placed  a brown  loaf,  with  twenty  filver  threepences 
ftuck  on  the  top  of  it,  a tankard  of  ale,  with  pipes  and  tobacco  ; and 
the  two  oldeft  fervants  have  chairs  behind  it,  to  fit  as  judges  if  they 
pleafe.  The  fteward  brings  the  fervants,  both  men  and  women,  by 
one  at  a time,  covered  with  a winnow-fheet,  and  lays  their  right  hand 
on  the  loaf,  expofing  no  other  part  of  the  body.  The  oldeft  of  the 
two  judges  guefles  at  the  perfon,  by  naming  a name,  then  the  younger 
judge,  and  laftly  the  oldeft  again.  If  they  hit  upon  the  right  name, 
the  fteward  leads  the  perfon  back  again  ; but,  if  they  do  not,  he  takes 
off  the  winnow-fheet,  and  the  perfon  receives  a threepence,  makes  a 
low  obeifance  to  the  judges,  but  fpeaks  not  a word.  When  the  fecond 
fervant  was  brought,  the  younger  judge  guefTed  firft  and  third  ; and 
this  they  did  alternately,  till  all  the  money  was  given  away.  What- 
ever fervant  had  not  flept  in  the  houfe  the  preceding  night  forfeited 
his  right  to  the  money.  No  account  is  given  of  the  origin  of  this 
ftrange  cuftom,  but  it  has  been  praffifed  ever  fince  the  family  lived 
there.  When  the  money  is  gone,  the  fervants  have  full  liberty  to 
drink,  dance,  fing,  and  go  to  bed  when  they  pleafe.”  ® 

Beckwith,  in  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  February,  1784, 
tells  us  that,  in  the  country  about  Rotherham,  in  Yorkfhire,  Furmety 


' “ Traite  des  Superftitions,”  1679,  tom.  i.  p.  323.  [Compare  the  Ceremonies 
for  Candlemas  Y,vt,fuprai\ 

‘‘  “ Defcription  of  the  Ille  of  Man,”  Works,  p.  135. 

^ Can  this  be  what  Aubrey,  in  a paflage  already  quoted  from  his  “ Natural  Hif- 
tory  of  Wiltfliire,”  calls  the  fport  of  “ Cob-loaf  ftealing 
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ufed,  in  his  remembrance,  to  be  always  the  breakfaft  and  Cupper  on 
Chriftmas  Eve. 

A writer  in  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  1784,  p.  97,  ob- 
ferves  that  the  night  of  the  winter  folftice  was  called  by  our  anceftors 
“ Mother  Night,”  as  they  reckoned  the  beginning  of  their  years  from 
thence.  “ One  of  the  principal  feafts,”  it  is  added,  “ among  the 
Northern  nations  was  the  Juul,  afterwards  called  Tule,  about  the 
fhorteft  day,  which,  as  Mr.  Mallet  obferves,  bore  a great  refemblance 
to  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  feafts  inftituted  in  memory  of  Noah,  who, 
as  Mr.  Bryant  has  fhown,  was  the  real  Saturn.  In  the  Saturnalia  all 
were  confidered  on  a level,  like  mafter  like  man  ; and  this  was  to  ex- 
prefs  the  focial  manner  in  which  Noah  lived  about  this  time  with  his 
family  in  the  ark.  And  as  Noah  was  not  only  adored  as  the  god  of 
the  Deluge,  but  alfo  recognifed  as  a great  benefacftor  to  mankind,  by 
teaching  or  improving  them  in  the  art  of  hufbandry,  what  could  be 
more  fuitable  than  for  them  to  regale  themfelves  on  it  with  a palatable 
dilh  for  thofe  times,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which  is  wheat  ? ” 

[In  Devonftiire,  what  is  called  the  AJhton  fagot  is  burned  on  this 
occafion,  and  a quart  of  cyder  has  to  be  brought  for  the  company 
aftembled  to  witnefs  the  ceremony,  as  each  of  the  hoops,  with  which 
the  fagot  is  bound,  burfts  with  the  heat.] 

Sir  Herbert  Croft  informs  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Hamburgh 
[wejre  obliged,  by  cuftom,  to  give  their  fervants  carp  for  fupper  on 
Chriftmas  Eve.^ 
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Mrs.  ELSTOB'^  has  the  following  obfervations  on  Yule: 
“ Eehol.  jeol.  Angl.  Sax.,  hi,  vel  lul,  Dan.  Sax.  and  to 
this  day  in  the  North,  Tule,  Toule,  ftgnifies  the  folemn  feftival  of 
Chriftmafs,  and  were  words  ufed  to  denote  a time  of  feftivity  very 
antiently,  and  before  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity  among  the 
Northern  nations.”  [It  almoft  feems  unneceftary  to  go  fo  far  as  fome 
have  done  for  the  etymology  of  the  word  Yule,  which  is  almoft  cer- 
tainly identical  with  Gule,hoih  being  derived  from  one  common  origin, 
IVyl  or  Gwyl,  the  Celtic  for  fefival  or  holy  day.^  But  it  is  alfo  plau- 
fible  enough  that  the  word  may  come  to  us  indirectly  from  the  Sanfkrit, 
in  which  language  Twala  fignifies  the  Sun. 


‘ “Letter  from  Germany,”  1797,  p.  82.  Andrews,  in  his  “ Hiftory  of  Great 
Britain,”  vol.  i.  pt.  2,  4to.  1795,  p.  329,  mentions  “the  humorous  Pageant  of 
Chriftmafs,  perfonified  by  an  old  man  hung  round  with  favory  dainties;”  which, 
he  fays,  in  common  with  “dancing  round  the  May-pole  and  riding  the  Hobby- 
horfe,”  fuffered  a fevere  check  at  the  Reformation. 

® “ Saxon  Homily  on  the  Birth-day  of  St.  Gregory,”  Appendix,  p.  29. 

[’  An  article  on  this  fubjefl,  too  long  to  tranfcribe,  and  fcarcely  capable  of 
condenfation,  is  in  Mr.  Atkinfon’s  “Cleveland  Glolfary,”  1868,  p.  588.] 

I-  S 
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Brand  thought  that  Mallett  was]  certainly  right  as  to  the  origin 
and  defign  of  the  Yule  Feaft  ; the  Greenlanders  at  this  day  keep  a 
Sun  Feaft  at  the  winter  folftice,  about  Dec.  22,  to  rejoice  at  the  return 
of  the  fun,  and  the  expedled  renewal  of  the  hunting  feafon,  &c.  which 
cuftom  they  may  pofTibly  have  learnt  of  the  Norwegian  colony  formerly 
fettled  in  Greenland.' 

Blount  tells  us,  that  in  Yorkfhire,  and  our  other  Northern  parts, 
they  had  an  old  cuftom  : After  fermon  or  fervice  on  Chriftmas  Day, 
the  people  would,  even  in  the  churches,  cry  IJle^  Vle^  as  a token  of 
rejoicing ; and  the  common  fort  ran  about  the  ftreets,  finging 

Ule,  Ule,  Vie,  Vie, 

Three  puddings  in  a pule, 

Crack  nuts,  and  cry  Vie. 

There  is  a proverb  ; 

“ It  is  good  to  cry  Vie  at  other  men’s  cofts.”^ 

[In  fome  Churchwardens’  Accounts,  appertaining  to  the  paro- 
chial affairs  of  Bletchingley,  in  Surrey,  printed  in  the  “ Lofeley  MSS.,’' 
1836,  occurs  an  item  called  Hognell  money,  which  the  editor  fuppofes 
to  be  a corruption  of  Hea  Knell.,  fees  for  ringing  the  church  bells  in 
honour  of  the  occafion. 

Formerly,  at  Tibenham,  in  Norfolk,  and  doubtlefs  elfewhere  in 
the  Eaft  of  England,  a piece  of  the  Yule-log  was  referved  to  light 
the  log  the  following  year.  It  was  alfo  cuftomary,  fo  long  as  the  log 
continued  to  burn,  to  allow  the  farm  fervants  to  partake  in  common 
with  their  employers  of  the  beft  cyder,  which  was  tapped  for  the  occa- 
fion, having  lain  a year  or  more  in  the  wood  to  mature. 

In  the  piece  called  “ Hankins  Heigh-ho,”  printed  in  Mufarum 
Deliciae,  1656,  we  have: 

“Thrice  had  all  New-yeares  guefts  their  yewl  guts  fill’d 
With  embalm’d  veal,  buried  in  Chrillmas  pall : 

Thrice  had  they  ivy  herby  wreath  well  pill’d ; ” 

In  the  “Gothamite  Tales,”  1630,  No.  18,  is  an  anecdote  of  a 
Scot,  who  ordered  of  a carver  a boar’s  head  for  a fign  to  his  inn  at 
Gotham.  “ Hee  did  come  to  a Carver  or  a Joyner,  faying  in  his 
mother  tongue : I fay,  fpeake,  canft  thou  make  me  a Bare-head  ? 
Yea,  faid  the  Carver.  Then  faid  the  Scottifh-man : make  me  a 
Bare-head  anonft  Youle,  and  thoufe  have  twenty  pence  for  thy  hire. 
I will  doe  it,  faid  the  Carver.  On  S.  Andrewes  day  before  Chrift- 
mas, the  which  is  named  Youle  in  Scotland  (and  in  England  in  the 
North),  the  Scottifti  man  did  come  to  London  for  the  Borefliead  to 
fet  it  at  the  doore  for  a figne.”] 


' See  Crantz’s  “ Hiftory  of  Greenland,”  vol.  i.  p.  176. 

^ The  Scotilh  proverb,  “A  T«/c  Feaft  may  be  quit  at  Pafche  ” [is  as  much 
as  to  fay,  remarks  Mr.  Hillop  (“Proverbs  of  Scotland,”  1862,  p.  30),  “Some 
undertakings  can  conveniently  he  done  at  any  time.”] 
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The  following  is  in  Leland 

“ Tule  att  York,  out  of  a Cowcher  belonging  to  the  Cytty,  per  Carolum 
Fairfax,  ar. 

“ The  Sheriffs  of  York,  by  the  cuftome  of  the  cytty,  do  ufe  to  ride 
betwixt  Michaelmas  and  Mydwynter,  that  is  Youle,  and  for  to  make  a 
proclamation  throughout  the  citty,  in  forme  following:  '‘Oyesl  IV e 
command  of  our  liege  lords  behalf  the  King  of  England  ( that  God  fave 
and  keepe),  that  the  peace  of  the  King  be  well  keeped  and  maynteyned 
within  the  citty  and  fuburbs,  by  night  and  by  day,  &‘c.  Alfo,  that 
no  common  woman  walke  in  the  Jireets  without  a gray  hood  on  her 
head,  and  a white  wand  in  her  hand,  &c.  Alfo  the  Sheriffes  of 
the  citty  on  St.  Thomas  Day  the  Apoftle,  before  Youle,  att  tenne 
of  the  bell,  fhall  come  to  All-hallow  kirke  on  the  pavement,  and  ther 
they  fhall  heare  a Maffe  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  high  wheare  (quire), 
and  offer  at  the  Maffe ; and  when  the  Maffe  is  done,  they  fhall  make 
a proclamation  att  the  pillory  of  the  Youle-Girth  (in  the  forme  that 
followes)  by  ther  ferjant ; JVe  commaund  that  the  peace  of  our  Lord  the 
King  be  well  keeped  and  mayntayned  by  night  and  by  day,  &c.  (prout 
folebat  in  proclamatione  prsdicffa  vice-comitum  in  eorum  equitatione.) 
Alfo  that  no  manner  of  man  make  no  congregations  nor  ajfemblyes  (prout 
continetur > in  equitatione  vice-comitum).  Alfo  that  all  manner  of 
whores  and  thieves,  dice  players,  carders,  and  all  other  unthrifty  folke, 
be  welcome  to  the  towne,  whether  they  cofne  late  or  early,  att  the  reve- 
rence of  the  high  feaf  of  Youle,  till  the  twelve  days  be  pajfed.  The 
proclamation  made  in  forme  aforefaid,  the  fower  ferjeants  fhall  goe  or 
ride  (whether  they  will) ; and  one  of  them  fhall  have  a home  of  braffe, 
of  the  Toll-Bouth;  and  the  other  three  ferjeants  fliall  every  one  of 
them  have  a home,  and  fo  go  forth  to  the  fower  barres  of  the  citty, 
and  blow  the  Youle-Girth.  And  the  Sheriffes  for  that  day  ufe  to  go 
together,  they  and  their  wives,  and  ther  officers,  att  the  reverence  of 
the  high  feaft  of  Yole,  on  ther  proper  cofts,”  See. 

[Edward  IV.,  as  it  appears  from  his  “ Black  Book,”  1478,  kept 
thirteen  minftrels  and  a wait  in  his  houfehold.  Of  the  former,  one 
was  verger,  or  chief,  “ that  diredleth  them  all  in  feftival  days,”  fays 
Pegge,  in  his  “ Curialia,”  1818,  “to  their  ftations,  to  blowings  and 
pipings  to  fuch  offices  as  muft  be  warned  to  prepare  for  the  King  and 
his  Houfehold,  at  meats  and  fuppers,  to  be  tbe  more  ready  in  all  fer- 
vices  ; and  all  thefe  fitting  in  the  Hall  together,  whereof  fome  ufe 
trumpets,  fome  fhawms,  and  fmall  pipes,  and  fome  are  ftrange-men 
coming  to  this  court  at  five  feafts  of  the  year,  and  then  to  take  their 
wages  of  Houfehold  after  four  pence  halfpenny  a day,  if  they  be  pre- 
fent  in  Court ; and  then  they  to  avoid  the  next  day  after  the  feafts  be 
done.”  Two  of  the  regular  minftrels  were  to  attend  the  king,  when 
he  went  on  horfeback,  and  fometimes  his  majefty  had  two  of  the 
“ ftrange  ” minftrels  likewife  in  waiting.  Thefe  officials  were  entitled 
to  receive,  befides  their  board  (including  four  gallons  of  ale  among 


“ Itinerary,”  ed.  1770,  vol.  iv.  p.  182. 
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them  every  evening)  their  clothing,  or  twenty  (hillings  a-year  in  money 
mftead.  There  is  this  curious  palTage  a little  further  on:  “The 
King  woll  not  for  his  worfhip  that  his  minftrels  be  too  prefumptuous, 
nor  too  familiar,  to  afk  any  rewards  of  the  Lords  of  his  land,  remem- 
bering the  example  of  King  Henry  the  Second,  who  forbad  his  min- 
Ifrels  and  gleemen,fo  long  as  they  were  in  his  fervice,  from  aflcingany 
gratuity  at  the  hands  of  any  one,  inafmuch  as  the  Kings  nobles,  out 
of  the  affecSlion  they  bore  to  his  perfon,  would  rather  give  what  they 
had  to  the  poor.” 

The  provifion  juft  quoted  exhibits  a remarkable  change  in  the  cha- 
radfer  of  the  jongleurs  of  Edward’s  time,  and  the  ftate  of  the  profef- 
fion,  from  the  lofty  privileges  and  almoft  unbridled  licenfe  enjoyed  by 
the  ancient  troubadours  in  all  parts  of  VVeftern  Europe,  efpecially  in 
the  country,  which  was  the  cradle  of  the  Provencal  poetry  and  lite- 
rature. 

The  duty  prefcribed  to  the  wayte,  in  the  fame  “Liber  Niger”  of 
147S,  was  to  pipe  the  watch  nightly,  from  Michaelmas  till  Maundy 
Thurfday,  four  times  within  the  Court,  and  in  fummer  nights  three 
times,  and  to  make  good  cheer.  He  was  to  eat  in  the  Hall  with  the 
Minftrels,  and  was  to  receive  for  his  fupper  half  a loaf  and  half  a gallon 
of  ale  ; in  fummer,  two  candles  and  half  a bufhelof  coals  ; in  winter, 
half  a loaf,  half  a gallon  of  ale,  four  candles,  half  a bulhel  of  coals  ; 
and  moreover,  during  actual  attendance  in  Court,  fourpence  halfpenny 
a day,  or,  if  he  was  not  thought  worth  fo  much  (which  was  left  to  the 
difcretion  of  the  Steward  and  Treafurer)  threepence  only.  He  was 
entitled  to  his  livery,  like  the  Minftrels  ; and  during  ficknefs,  an  extra 
allowance  of  food  might  be  given  to  him. 

JFaits  are  conftantly  mentioned  in  the  old  chronicles  and  romances. 
They  feem  to  have  been  in  common  ufe,  as  muficians  on  feftive  occa- 
fions,  and  are  often  found  in  combination  with  hautboys.  The  itine- 
rant players,  who  are  at  prefent  known  under  the  fame  defignation,  are 
very  degenerate  reprefentatives  of  thofe  whom  even  our  grandfathers 
knew,  and  the  old  cuftom  of  ferenading  people  in  their  fleep  (or  rather 
out  of  it)  for  a week  or  fortnight  preceding  Chriftmas,  with  a view  to 
a fubfequent  gratuity,  is  growing  out  of  favour  and  falhion  very  rapidly, 
fo  far  as  the  great  towns  are  concerned. 

Mifs  Baker  fays,  writing  in  1854;  “The  Corporation  of  North- 
ampton, within  the  remembrance  of  my  informant,  had  a band  of 
muficians,  called  the  corporation  waits,  who  ufed  to  meet  the  judges 
at  the  entrance  into  the  town  at  the  time  of  the  aftizes.  They  were 
four  in  number,  attired  in  long  black  gowns,  two  playing  on  violins, 
one  on  the  hautboy,  and  the  other  on  a whip  and  dub,  or  tabor  and 
pipe.” 

The  Chriftmas  of  1502  appears  to  have  been  kept  with  fome 
fplendour,  for  in  the  “ Privy  Purfe  Expenfes  of  Elizabeth  of  York,” 
there  is  a payment  of  twenty  pounds  to  the  grooms  and  pages  of  the 
Queen’s  chamber  alone  “ again!!  Criftmas.” 

Ellis  prints  a letter  from  the  Council  of  Mary’s  houfehold  to  Car- 
dinal Wolfey,  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  in  1525,  feveral  years 
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before  the  date  of  the  “ Privy  Purfe  Expenfes”  publifhed  by  Madden; 
in  this  document  we  get  a glimpfe  of  unufually  fplendid  and  coftly  pre- 
parations for  the  then  approaching  Chriftmas  holidays.  The  letter  is 
dated  Tewkfbury,  November  27,  without  any  note  of  the  year.  The 
following  paflage  may  be  worth  extracting  : “ We  humbly  befeche  the 
fame  (your  grace)  to  let  us  knowe  youre  gracious  pleafure  concern- 
yng  afwell  a Jhip  offilver  for  the  almes  difshe  requyfite  for  her  high  eftate, 
and  fpice  plats^  as  alfo  for  trumpetts  and  a rebek  to  be  fent^  and  whither 
we  fliall  appoynte  any  Lord  of  Myfrule  for  the  faid  honorable  houfe- 
holde,  [or]  provide  for  enterluds,  difgyfyngs,  or  pleyes  in  the  faid  fell, 
or  for  banket  on  twelf  nyght.” 

In  an  amufing  news-letter  from  John  Pory  to  a friend,  dated  Dec.  1 3, 
1632,  the  writer  fays  : “ Sir  W[illiam]  C[urtis]  writes  from  Bruflells, 
that  the  French  there  with  the  Queen  Mother  and  monfieur  made 
account  to  have  kept  a brave  Chriftmas  here  in  London,  and  for  that 
purpofe  had  truffed  up  their  trinkets  halftopmaf  high  ; but  it  feemeth 
they  reckoned  before  their  hoft.” 

The  twelve  days’  rejoicing  and  merry-making  at  this  feafon  of  the 
year  are  mentioned  in  “ The  Praife  of  Chriftmas,”  a ballad  about  1630  : 

“ When  Chriftmas  tide  comes  in  like  a bride. 

With  holly  and  ivy  clad. 

Twelve  days  in  the  year,  much  mirth  and  good  cheer 
In  every  houfehold  is  had.”] 

I find  the  following  curious  palTage  in  the  “ Scotch  Prefbyterian 
Eloquence  Difplayed,”  p.  98  : “ One  preaching  againft  the  obferva- 
tion  of  Chriftmals,  faid  in  a Scotch  jingle,  ‘Ye  will  fay,  firs,  good 
old  Youl  day;  I tell  you,  good  old  Fool  day.  You  will  fay  it  is  a 
brave  Holiday ; I tell  you  it  is  a brave  Belly-day.’  ” Swift,  in  his 
“Tale  of  a Tub,”  might  have  given  this  as  an  inftance  of  Jack’s 
tearing  off"  the  lace,  and  making  a plain  coat. 

Julklaps,  or  Yule-gifts,  were  fo  called  from  thole  who  received 
them  ftriking  againft  the  doors  of  the  donors.* * 

Wormius  notices  that  even  in  his  time  the  Icelanders  dated  the 
beginning  of  their  year  from  Tule^  in  confequence  of  an  ancient  cuftom 
which  the  laws  of  their  country  obliged  them  to  retain.  They  even 
reckoned  a perfon’s  age  by  the  Yules  he  had  feen.- 

Upon  Wednefday,  Dec.  22,  1647,  cryer  of  Canterbury,  by 
the  appointment  of  mafter  Mayor,  openly  proclaimed  that  Chriftmas 
Day,  and  all  other  fuperftitious  feftivals,  Ihould  be  put  down,  and  that 
a market  Ihould  be  kept  upon  Chriftmas  Day.® 


' Ihre,  “ Gloflar.  Suio-Goth.”  pp.  1002.  loio. 

’ “Faft.  Dan.”  lib.  i.  s \z. 

* See  “Canterbury  Chriftmas;  or,  a true  Relation  of  the  Infurreftion  in  Can 
terbury  on  Chriftmas  Day  laft  ;”  &c.  1648. 

[An  Order  of  Parliament,  Dec.  24,  1652,  direfled  “that  no  Obl'ervation  (liall  be 
had  of  the  five  and  twentieth  day  of  December, commonly  called  Christmas  Day  ; 
nor  any  folemnity  ufed  or  exercifed  in  Churches  upon  that  day  in  refpefl  thereof.”] 
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Barrington,* *  fpeaking  of  the  people,  fays,  “ They  were  alfo,  by  the 
cuftoms  prevailing  in  particular  diftri£ls,  fubjeft  to  fervices  not  only  of 
the  moft  fervile,  but  the  moft  ludicrous  nature:  ‘ Utpote  Die  Nati- 
viTATis  Domini  corain  eo  faltare,buccas  cum  fonitu  inflare,et  ventris 
crepiturn  edere’’ ''  Sir  Richard  Cox,  in  his  “ Hiftory  of  Ireland,” 
likewife  mentions  fome  very  ridiculous  cuftoms,  which  continued  in 
the  year  1 565. 

Hafted,*  referring  to  Folkftone,  fays,  “ there  was  a fmgular  cuftom 
ufed  of  long  time  by  the  fiftiermen  of  this  place.  They  chofe  eight  of 
the  largeft  and  beft  whitings  out  of  every  boat,  when  they  came  home 
from  that  fiftiery,  and  fold  them  apart  from  the  reft,  and  out  of  the 
money  arifing  from  them  they  made  a feaft  every  Chriftmas  Eve, 
which  they  called  a Rurnbald.  The  mafter  of  each  boat  provided  this 
feaft  for  his  own  company.  Thefe  whitings,  which  are  of  a very  large 
fize,  and  are  fold  all  round  the  country,  as  far  as  Canterbury,  are  called 
Rurnbald  whitings.  This  cuftom  (which  is  now  left  off",  though  many 
of  the  inhabitants  ftill  meet  focially  on  a Chriftmas  Eve,  and  call  it 
Rurnbald  Night),  might  have  been  antiently  inftituted  in  honour  of  St, 
Rurnbald,  and  at  firft  defigned  as  an  offering  to  him  for  his  protedlion 
during  the  fiftiery.” 

In  the  “ Statiftical  Account  of  Scotland,  parifti  of  Kirkden,  Angus,” 
it  is  faid,^  “ Chriftmas  is  held  as  a great  feftival  in  this  neighbourhood.” 
On  that  day,  “ the  fervant  is  free  from  his  mafter,  and  goes  about 
vifiting  his  friends  and  acquaintance.  The  pooreft  muft  have  beef  or 
mutton  on  the  table,  and  what  they  call  a dinner  with  their  friends. 
Many  amufe  themfelves  with  various  diverfions,  particularly  with 
ftiooting  for  prizes,  called  here  JVad-Jhooting ; and  many  do  but  little 
bufinefs  all  the  Chriftmas  week ; the  evening  of  almoft  everyday  being 
fpent  in  amufement.” 

In  the  fame  work,‘*'the  inhabitants  are  faid  to  “ have  no  paftimes  or 
holidays,  except  dancing  on  Chriftmas  and  New  Year’s  Day.” 

[One  of  the  moft  curious  pictures  in  little  of  an  old  Chriftmas  is 
that  given  (glimpfe-like)  in  Laurence  Price’s  unique  Chriftmas-book 
for  1657.  there  defcribes  the  fea-faring  man’s  Chriftmas  dinner 
and  the  tradefman’s,  and  admits  us  to  the  interior  of  an  honeft  cobbler’s 
houfe,  where  there  was  merry-making  in  an  humble  way,  and  mufic. 
One  of  the  laft  pages  is  occupied  with  “The  Cobbler’s  Song.” 
Breton,  alfo,  in  his  “ Fantafticks,”  1626,  has  much  that  is  highly 
interefting  on  this  fubje£l.  Under  November,  he  fays : “ The  Cooke 
and  the  Comfitmaker  make  ready  for  Chriftmas,  and  the  Minftrels  in 
the  Countrey  beat  their  boyes  for  falfe  fingring.”  Of  Chriftmas  Day 
itfelf,  he  obferves : “ It  is  now  Chriftmas,  and  not  a Cup  of  drinke 
muft  palTe  without  a Caroll,  the  Beafts,  Fowle,  and  Fifti,  come  to  a 


' “ Obfervations  on  the  Statutes,”  p.  306.  He  quotes  Struvius,  “ Jurifpr. 
Feud.”  p.  541. 

“ “ Hiftory  of  Kent,”  folio  ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  380. 

^ Vol.  ii.  p.  509. 

* Vol.  iv.  p.  428,  Account  of  Keith,  in  Banfffliire. 
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generall  execution,  and  the  Come  is  ground  to  duft  for  the  Balcehoufe, 
and  the  Paftry  ; Cards  and  Dice  purge  many  a purfe,  and  the  Youth 
ftiew  their  agility  in  fliooing  of  the  wild  Mare.” 

Luther,  in  his  “ Colloquia,”  i.  233,  tells  us  that  “ upon  the  eve 
of  Chriftmas  Day  the  women  run  about  and  ftrike  a JwiniJh  hour 
(pulfant  horam  fuillam) : if  a great  hog  grunts,  it  denotes  the  future 
hufband  to  be  an  old  man,  if  a fmall  one,  a young  man.”  I am  at  a 
lofs  to  conceive  the  precife  meaning  of  this  hour. 

Naogeorgus*  defcribes  the  midnight  mafs  on  Chriftmafs  Eve,  the 
manner  in  which  the  priefts  ufed  to  pilfer  the  offerings  laid  on  the  altar, 
“leaft  other  fhould  it  have,”  and  the  wooden  effigy  of  the  Son  of 
God,  which  ufed  to  be  placed  there  likewife,  that  the  children  of  both 
fexes  might  dance  round  it,  the  parents  looking  on,  and  applauding.] 


Cl)e  Cljriftmas  Carol. 

“ A Chriftmas  Song. 

“ Now  thrice  welcome,  Chriftmas, 

Which  brings  us  good  cheer, 
Minc’d-pies  and  plumb-porridge. 

Good  ale  and  ftrong  beer  ; 

With  pig,  goofe,  and  capon, 

The  bell  that  may  be. 

So  well  doth  the  weather 
And  our  ftomachs  agree. 

Obferve  how  the  chimneys 
Do  fmoak  all  about. 

The  cooks  are  providing 
For  dinner,  no  doubt ; 

But  thole  on  whofe  tables 
No  viftuals  appear, 

O may  they  keep  Lent 
All  the  reft  of  the  year ! 

With  holly  and  ivy 
So  green  and  fo  gay  j 
We  deck  up  our  houles 
As  frelh  as  the  day. 

With  bays  and  rofemary. 

And  lawrel  compleat 
And  every  one  now 
Is  a king  in  conceit. 

» * » * » 

But  as  for  curmudgeons, 

Who  will  not  be  free, 

I wifti  they  may  die 

On  the  three-legged  tree.” 

Poor  Robin  for  1695. 


' “ Popilh  Kingdome,”  tranft.  by  Googe,  1570,  44  verfo. 
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Bishop  TAYLOR  obierves  that  the  “ Gloria  in  Excelfis,”  the 
well-known  hymn  fung  by  the  angels  to  the  ftiepherds  at  our 
Lord’s  Nativity,  was  the  earlieft  Chriftmas  Carol.  Bourne  cites 
Durandus,  to  prove  that  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  churches,  the 
bifhops  were  accuftomed  on  Chriftmas  Day  to  fing  carols  among  their 
clergy.  He  feems  perfedlly  right  in  deriving  the  word  carol  from  can- 
tare^  to  ftng,  and  rola^  an  interjedlion  of  joy.* *  This  fpecies  of  pious 
fong  is  undoubtedly  of  moft  ancient  date.  We  have  before  confidered 
that  of  which  the  burden  is  Hagmena. 

[Several  Collections  of  old  Chriftmas  Carols  have  been  made  fince 
Mr.  Brand’s  time.  Among  them  maybe  mentioned  the  volume  edited 
by  Mr.  Wright  for  the  Percy  Society,  Mr.  Sandys’s  book,  and  a little 
quarto  volume  edited  by  Dr.  Rimbault,  in  which  the  carols  are  accom- 
panied by  the  tunes.*^ 

William  Cornifti  received  at  Chriftmas,  1502,  the  fum  of  135. 

“ for  fetting  of  a carralle  upon  Criftmas  day,  in  reward.” 

In  the  “ Paradyce  of  Daynty  Devifes,”  1578,  are  hymns  by  Jafper 
Heywood  and  Francis  Kinwelmerfli  for  Chriftmas  Day,  Whitfunday, 
and  Eafter  Day.® 

In  “ Dottour  Doubble  Ale,”  a fatire  on  the  irregularities  of  the 
clergy  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  there  is  an  anecdote  of  a parfon 
who  had  a Chriftmas  Carol  fung  at  a funeral. 

In  a fatirical  tradl,  which  was  printed  in  1642,^  the  author,  among 
other  propofals  made  for  the  confideration  of  the  Parliament,  fuggefted 
that,  “ inftead  of  Carols,  which  Farmers  fonnes,  and  fervants  fing  on 
Chrift’s  Birth-day  before  they  may  eate  or  drinke,  you  take  order,  that 
by  fome  of  your  beft  City-Poets  (who  will  write  certainly  to  their 
capacity)  there  be  fome  fongs  made  of  the  great  deeds  that  his  Excel- 
lencie  did  at  Worcefter,  and  Edge-hill.”] 

Dugdale,®  fpeaking  of  the  Chriftmas  Day  Ceremonies  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  fays  : “ Service  in  the  church  ended,  the  gentlemen  prefently 
repair  into  the  hall  to  breakfaft,  with  brawn,  muftard,  and  malmfey.” 
At  dinner,  “ at  the  firft  courfe,  is  ferved  in  a fair  and  large  Bores 
Head,  upon  a filver  platter,  with  minftralfye.” 

In  1521  was  printed  a fet  of  Chriftmas  Carols.®  Thefe  [remarks 
Warton]  were  feftal  chanfons  for  enlivening  the  merriments  of  the 
Chriftmas  celebrity  ; and  not  fuch  religious  fongs  as  are  current  at  this 
day  with  the  common  people,  under  the  fame  title,  and  which  were 


' “ Antiq.  Vulg.”  ch.  xxv. 

[’  For  a notice  of  all  the  early  printed  colleflions  known  to  exift  fee  my  “ Hand- 
book of  E.  E.  Lit.”  Art.  Christmas.] 

f'*  There  are  carols  in  many  other  books  of  ufual  occurrence,  fuch  as  TulTer’s 
“ Points  of  Hulbandry,”  Aylet’s  “ Wife  not  Ready  Made  but  Befpoken,”  1653, 
Herrick’s  “ Hefperides,”  1648,  &c.] 

[^  “ Certaine  Propofitions  offered  to  the  Confideration  of  the  Honourable 
Houfes  of  Parliament,”  1642  (Reprinted  in  “Antiq.  Repert.”  vol.  iii.  p.  32,  ed. 

*807).] 

^ “ Origines  Juridiciales,”  p.  155. 

« “ Handb.  of  E.  E.  Lit,”  Art.  Christmas. 
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fubftituted  by  thofe  enemies  of  innocent  and  ufeful  mirth,  the  Puritans. 
The  Boar’s  Head  foufed  was  anciently  the  firft  difli  on  Chriftmas 
Day,  and  was  carried  up  to  the  principal  table  in  the  hall  with  great 
ftate  and  folemnity.  For  this  indifpenfable  ceremony  there  was  a 
Carol. 

“This  Carol,”  Warton  adds,  “yet  with  many  innovations,  is  re- 
tained at  Queen’s  College  in  Oxford”  [nor  has  it  been  difcontinued 
fince  Warton ’s  day.^ 

At  prefent,  it  is  ufual  for  two  attendants  to  bear  aloft  into  the  hall 
on  Chriftmas  Day  the  boar’s  head,  on  a large  platter,  preceded  by  a 
Fellow  of  the  College  in  furplice,  but  the  head  is  fiftitious,  being 
merely  a painted  counterfeit,  with  a brawn  enclofed. 

In  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  London, 
1537,  following  entry  : — “ To  S''  Mark  for  Carolls  for  Chriftmas 
and  for  5 fquare  Books,  iijj.  iiij<5^.”] 

Holinftied  fays  that,  in  the  year  1170,  upon  the  day  of  the  young 
Prince’s  coronation.  King  Henry  the  Second  “ierved  his  fon  at  the 
table  as  fewer,  bringing  up  the  bore’s  head,  with  trumpets  before  it, 
according  to  the  manner.”  ^ 

In  Dekker’s  “Wonderful  Yeare,  1603,”  fignat.  D 2,  our  author, 
fpeaking  of  perfons  apprehenfive  of  catching  the  plague,  fays,  “ they, 
went  (moft  bitterly)  miching  and  muffled  up  and  downe,  with  rue  and 
wormewood  ftuft  into  their  eares  and  nofthrils,  looking  like  fo  many 
BORES  HEADS  Jiuck  With  branches  of  rofernary.,  to  be  ferved  in  for 
brawne  at  Chriftmas 

[Part  of  the  pageant  known  as  the  Chriftmas  Prince^  celebrated  at 
St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  with  unexampled  fplendour  and  merriment 
in  1607,  was  a grand  feaft,  of  which  there  is  the  following  contempo- 
rary defcription  — “ On  Chriftmas  day  in  y®  morninge  he  (the  Chrift- 
mas Lord  or  prince)  was  attended  vnto  prayers  by  y®  whole  company 
of  the  Bacchelours,  and  fome  others  of  his  Gentlemen  Vftiers,  bare 
before  him.  At  diner  beinge  fett  downe  in  y®  Hall  at  y®  high  table 
in  y®  Vice  Prasfidents  place  (for  y®  Praefident  himfelf  was  then  allfo 
pfent)  hee  was  ferued  w"*  20  difhes  to  a mefle,  all  w®*"  were  brought  in 
by  Gentlemen  of  y®  Howfe  attired  in  his  Guards  coats,  vftiered  in  by 
y*  L'®*  Comptroller,  and  other  Offlcers  of  y®  Hall.  The  firft  meffe  was 
a Boars  Head.^  w®’’  was  carried  by  y®  talleft  and  luftieft  of  all  y®  Guard, 


' It  is  probable  that  Chaucer  alluded  to  the  above  cuftom  in  the  following  paf- 
fage,  in  his  Franklein’s  Tale  : 

“Janus  fitteth  by  the  fire  with  double  herd, 

And  he  drinketh  of  his  bugle-horne  the  wine, 

Before  him  ftandeth  the  brawne  of  the  tujkedfwine." 

[See  Rimbault’s  “ Little  Book  of  Old  Chriftmas  Carols,  with  the  Tunes,” 
p.  20.  Other  copies  of  this  relic,  and  other  pieces  connedled  with  the  fubjeA  are 
noticed  in  the  “ Babees  Book,”  1863.] 

’ “Chron.”  vol.  iii.  p.  76.  See  alfo  Polyd.  Virg.  “ Hift.,”  edit.  1534,  p. 

212,  TO. 

" [“  Mifcellanea  Antiqua  Anglicana,"  1816.] 
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before  whom  (as  attendants)  wente  firft,  one  attired  in  a horfeman# 
coate,  w*''  a Boars-fpeare  in  his  hande,  next  to  him  an  other  Huntf- 
man  in  greene,  a bloody  falfcion  drawne  ; next  to  him  2 Pages  in 
tafatye  farcenet,  each  of  y®™  w*’’  a melTe  of  muftard  ; next  to  whome 
came  hee  y‘  carried  y®  Boares-head,  croft  w*'*  a greene  filke  fcarfe,  by 
w®'‘  hunge  y®  empty  fcabbard  of  y®  faulchion,  w®**  was  carried  before 
him.”  As  the  boar’s  head  entered  the  hall,  they  fang  a carol,  and 
during  the  dinner  the  prince’s  muficians  played.  They  had  been  fent 
for  from  Reading,  becaufe  the  town-mufic,  it  appears,  had  given  His 
Highnefs  “ the  flip,”  “ as  they  always  did  when  any  one  wanted  them 
particularly.”  After  fupper  there  was  an  interlude,  “ contaynynge  the 
order  of  y®  Saturnalls,  and  ftiewinge  the  firft  caufe  of  Chriftmas-can- 
dles,  and  in  the  ende  there  was  an  application  made  to  the  Day  and 
Natiuitie  of  Chrift.” 

On  the  26th,  it  had  been  intended  to  perform  the  tragical  ftiow  of 
Philomela^  but  the  carpenters  were  behindhand,  and  the  fhow  had  to 
be  poftponed  till  the  29th.  It  feems  that  the  perfon  who  reprefented 
Philomela  on  this  occafion  had  fo  fweet  a voice  that  the  audience 
only  regretted  that  it  fhould  be  loft,  and  the  coeval  narrator  quaintly 
fays  that  they  “could  have  found  in  their  hartes  that  the  ftory  Ihould 
have  rather  beene  falfified  then  fo  good  a voyce  loft.” 

On  New  Year’s  Day  the  Prince  fent  to  the  Prefidentof  St.John’s, 
by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Richard  Swinnefton,  one  of  the  fquires  of  his 
body,  a pair  of  gloves,  with  thefe  two  verfes  : 

“ The  prince  and  his  councell,  in  figne  of  their  loves, 

Prel'ent  you,  their  Praefident  with  thefe  paire  of  gloves.”  ' 

Aubrey  tells  us  (1678)  that  before  the  Civil  Wars,  it  was  cufto- 
mary  in  gentlemen’s  houfes  to  bring  in  at  the  firft  difli  at  Chriftmas  a 
Boar’s  head,  with  a lemon  in  its  mouth.'-*  Morant®  fays  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Horn  Church,  in  the  Liberty  of  Havering,  when  they 
paid  the  great  “ tithes  on  Chriftmas  Day,  were  treated  with  a bull 
and  brawn,  and  the  boar’s  head  was  wreftled  for.”] 

In  “ Batt  upon  Batt,”  a poem,  1694,  p.  4,  fpeaking  of  Batt’s  carv- 
ing knives,  &c.,  the  author  tells  us  : 

“ Without  their  help,  who  can  good  Chriftmafs  keep  ? 

Our  teeth  would  chatter,  and  our  eyes  would  weep. 

[Batt]  is  the  cunning  engineer,  whofe  flcill 
Makes  fools  to  carve  the  goofe,  and  (liape  the  quill : 

Fancy  and  wit  unto  our  meals  fupplies  : 

Carols,  and  not  minc’d-meat,  make  Chriftmafs  pies. 

’Tis  mirth,  not  difties,  fets  a table  off ; 

Brutes  and  Phanaticks  eat,  and  never  laugh.” 

The  fubfequent  fpecimen  of  a Carol  in  the  Scotilh  language  [is 
taken  from  the  “ Gude  and  Godly  Ballates”  or  “ Dundee  Pfalms,” 
1578]:— 


' [For  further  particulars  of  the  quafi-dramatic  exhibitions,  and  other  merry- 
makings during  the  twelve  days  ot  Chrillmas,  fee  the  traft  \tk\i,  loco  citato.^ 

’ “Antiquarian  Repertory,”  No.  31.  ^ “ Hift.  of  Efl'ex,”  i.  74.. 
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“ ANE  SANG  OF  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 

[ To  be  fung  with  the  tune  of  Balulalow-Y 
(^Angelus,  ut  opinor^  loquitur.) 

“ I come  from  heuin  to  tdl 
The  beft  nowellis  that  euer  befell  j 
To  ^ow  thir  tythingis  trew  I bring, 

And  I will  of  them  fay  and  fmg. 

This  day  to  jow  is  borne  ane  Chylde 
Of  Mary  meik  and  Virgin  mylde  ; 

That  blyffit  bairne,  bening  and  kynde, 

Sail  jow  reioyce  baith  hart  and  mynde. 

[It  is  the  Lord  Chrift,  God  and  man, 

He  will  do  for  ^ow  quhat  he  can ; 

Himfelf  jour  Sauiour  will  be. 

Fra  fin  and  hell  to  mak  jow  fre. 

He  is  Jour  richt  faluatioun. 

From  euerlafting  dampnatioun. 

That  je  may  ring  in  gloir  and  blis. 

For  euer  mair  in  heuin  with  his.  ' 

^e  fall  him  find  but  mark  or  wying. 

Full  fempill  in  ane  cribe  lying  j 
Sa  lyis  he  quhilk  jow  hes  wrocht. 

And  all  this  warld  maid  of  nocht. 

Let  us  reioyce  and  be  blyith. 

And  with  the  Hyrdis  go  full  fwyith. 

And  fe  quhat  God  of  his  grace  hes  done. 
Throw  Chrift  to  bring  vs  to  his  throne.] 

My  faull  and  lyfe,  ftand  vp  and  fe 
Quha  lys  in  ane  cribe  of  tie, 

Quhat  Babe  is  that,  fo  gude  and  fair  ? 

It  is  Chrift,  Goddis  Sone  and  air. 

[ ] 

O God  that  maid  all  creature. 

How  art  thow  now  becummin  fa  pure, 

That  on  the  hay  and  ftray  will  ly 
Amang  the  aflis,  oxin  and  ky  } 

[•  ] 

O my  deir  hart,  joung  Jefus  fweit. 

Prepair  thy  creddill  in  my  fpreit. 

And  I fall  rocke  the  in  my  hart. 

And  neuer  mair  fra  the  depart. 

But  I fall  praife  the  euer  moir. 

With  fangis  fweit  vnto  thy  gloir. 

The  kneis  of  my  hart  fall  bow 
And  fmg  that  richt  Balulalow.” 

[ ] 


‘ Lamb,  in  his  Notes  on  the  Poem  on  the  “ Battle  of  Flodden  Field,”  [1774]  tells 
us  that  the  Nurfe’s  Lullaby  Song,  Balow  (or  “ He  balelow  ”),  is  literally  French, 
“ He  bas  ! la  le  loup.”  “ Hu(h  ! there’s  the  wolf.”  [Collated  with  ed.  i868,repr. 
of  ed.  1578,  by  D.  Laing,  Efq,,  LL.D.,  p.  43.] 
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At  the  end  of  Wither’s  [“  Fair  Virtue,”  1622]  is  a “ Chriftmas 
Carroll,”  in  which  the  cuftoms  of  that  feafon  are  not  overlooked. 
[Mr.  Brand  printed  it  very  incorredlly,  but  it  is  included  in  fome  of  the 
modern  colle£lions.] 

A credible  perfon  born  and  brought  up  in  a village  not  far  from 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  informed  me  that,  when  he  was  a boy,  there  was 
a rural  cuftom  there  among  the  youths,  of  hunting  Owls  and  fquirrels 
on  Chriftmas  Day. 

Among  Herrick’s  “Noble  Numbers,”  is  “A  Chriftmas  Caroll 
fung  to  the  King  in  the  prefence  at  White  Hall.”  The  Mufical  part 
compofed  by  Mr.  Henry  Lawes. 

Strype,  in  his  “ Annals,”  under  1582,  mentions  a riot  in  Finfbury, 
about  Chriftmas  holidays,  “ by  fome  loofe  young  men  of  the  Inns  of 
Chancery,  one  of  whom,  named  Light,  was  efpecially  indiiled  for 
Tinging  in  the  church,  upon  Childermas  Day^  Fallantida  dilli,  See.  an 
idle  loofe  fong  then  ufed.” 

“ In  the  Scilly  Iflands  they  have  a cuftom  of  Tinging  Carols  on  a 
Chriftmas  Day  at  church,  to  which  the  congregation  make  contribu- 
tion by  dropping  money  into  a hat  carried  about  the  church  when  the 
performance  is  over.”^ 

[In  Goldfmith’s  time,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  “Vicar  of  Wakefield,” 
the  ruftics  held  the  Chriftmas  Carol  in  careful  obfervance.” 

A writer  in  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  May  1811,  fays; 
“ About  fix  o’clock  on  Chriftmas  day,  I was  awakened  by  a fweet 
Tinging  under  my  window ; furprized  at  a vifit  To  early  and  unex- 
pected, I arofe,  and  looking  out  of  the  window  I beheld  fix  young 
women,  and  four  men,  welcoming  with  fweet  mufic  the  blelTed 
morn.”* 

Johnfon,  in  a note  on  Hamlet,  tells  us,  that  the  pious  Chanfons,  a 
kind  of  Chriftmas  Carol  containing  fome  Scripture  Hiftory  thrown 


' Heath’s  “ Account  of  the  Scilly  Iflands,”  p.  125. 

[Mr.  Brand  once  faw  in  a printing-office  at  Newcaftle-upon-Tyne]  feveral 
Carols  for  this  Seafon  ; for  the  Nativity,  St.  Stephen’s  Day,  Childermas  Day,  &c. 
with  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Egypt,  a mock  play,  ufually  afted  about  this 
time,  by  Mummers.  The  conclufion  of  this  bomballic  play  I find  in  Ray’s  Col- 
leftion  of  Proverbs : 

“ Bounce  Buckram,  velvets  dear, 

Chriftmas  comes  but  once  a year  : 

And,  when  it  comes,  it  brings  good  cheer  ; 

But,  when  it’s  gone,  it’s  never  the  near.” 

“ Bounce  Buckram,  &c.”  feems,  if  it  has  any  meaning  at  all,  to  be  an  apology 
offered  for  the  badnefs  or  coarfenefs  of  the  mummers’  cloaths : the  moral  reflexions 
that  follow  are  equally  new  and  excellent : the  “ carpe  diem  ” of  Horace  is  in- 
cluded in  them,  and,  if  I miftake  not,  the  good  advice  is  feldom  thrown  away. 

[Mr.  Halliwell,  “ Illuftrations  of  Early  Englifli  Literature,”  1849,  has  printed 
“ A Chriftmas  Play,  Performed  by  the  Derbyfliire  Mummers,”  which  does  not 
appear  to  contain  anything  worth  extraXing.  A verlion  of  this,  laid  to  be  current 
in  Worcefterffiire,  may  be  found  in  “Notes  and  Queries,”  2nd  S.  xi.  271.  It  is  to 
be  apprehended,  however,  that  the  old  rural  praXice  is  degenerating  into  a piece 
of  doggerel  recitative  fupplied  by  metropolitan  caterers.] 
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into  loofe  rhymes,  were  fung  about  the  ftreets  by  the  common  people, 
when  they  went  at  that  feafon  to  beg  alms.^ 

Stevenfon*,  fpeaking  of  January,  fays,  “ For  the  recreations  of  this 
month,  they  are  within  doors,  as  it  relates  to  ChriftmalTe  ; it  {hares 
the  chearfull  Carrols  of  the  IVaJfell  Cup.  The  Lord  of  Mifrule  is  no 
meane  man  for  his  time;  mafking  and  mumming,  and  choofling  king 
and  queen.”  Under  December  are  the  following  notices  : “ Now 
capons  and  hens,  befides  turkeys,  geefe,  and  ducks,  with  beef  and 
mutton — muft  all  die — for  in  twelve  days  a multitude  of  people  will 
not  be  fed  with  a little.  Now  plumbes  and  fpice,  fugar  and  honey, 
fquare  it  among  pies  and  broath.  Now  a journeyman  cares  not  a 
rufh  for  his  mafter  though  he  begs  his  plum-porridge  all  the  twelve 
dayes.  Now  or  never  muft  the  mufic  be  in  tune,  for  the  youth  muft 
dance  and  fing  to  get  them  a heat,  while  the  aged  fet  by  the  fire. 
The  country  maid  leaves  half  her  market,  and  muft  be  fent  againe 
if  fhe  forgets  a pair  of  cards  on  ChriftmalTe  Even.  Great  is  the 
contention  of  holly  and  ivy,  whether  mafter  or  dame  weares  the 
breeches.  Dice  and  the  cards  benefit  the  butler ; and,  if  the  cook 
do  not  lack  wit,  he  will  fweetly  lick  his  fingers.” 

“ Chriftmale  is  come,  make  ready  the  good  cheare : 

Apollo  will  be  frollick  once  a yeare  : 

I ipeake  not  here  of  Englands  twelve  dayes  madnefs, 

But  humble  gratitude  and  hearty  gladnefle. 

Thefe  but  obferv’d  let  inftruments  fpeak  out, 

We  may  be  merry,  and  we  ought,  no  doubt ; 

C'hriftians  ’tis  the  birth-day  of  Chrift  our  King, 

Are  WE  difputing  when  the  angels  fmg.’’ 

In  the  “ World,”  No.  104,  the  following  occurs:  “ Our  anceftors 
confidered  Chriftmas  in  the  double  light  of  a holy  commemoration 
and  a chearful  feftival : and  accordingly  diftinguifhed  it  by  devotion, 
by  vacation  from  bufinefs,  by  merriment  and  hofpitality.  They  feemed 
eagerly  bent  to  make  themfelves  and  every  body  about  them  happy. 
With  what  pundlual  zeal  did  they  wifh  one  another  a merry  Chrifi- 
rrun?  and  what  an  omiffion  would  it  have  been  thought,  to  have  con- 
cluded a letter  without  the  compliments  of  the  feafon  ? The  great  hall 
refounded  with  the  tumultuous  joys  of  fervants  and  tenants,  and  the 
gambols  they  played  ferved  as  amufement  to  the  lord  of  the  manfion 
and  his  family,  who,  by  encouraging  every  art  conducive  to  mirth  and 
entertainment,  endeavoured  to  foften  the  rigour  of  the  feafon,  and 
mitigate  the  influence  of  winter.  What  a fund  of  delight  was  the 
chufing  King  and  Queen  upon  Twelfth  Night!  and  how  greatly 
ought  we  to  regret  the  negledl  of  Minced  Pyes,  which,  befides  the 
ideas  of  merry-making  mfeparable  from  them,  were  always  confidered 
as  the  teft  of  fchifmatics  ! How  zealoufly  were  they  (wallowed  by 


‘ There  is  a proverb,  which  I think  is  happily  expreflive  of  the  great  doings,  as 
we  say,  or  good  eating  at  this  feftive  time  : 

“ Bleffed  be  St.  Stephen 
There’s  no  Fall  upon  his  Even." 

’ “ Twelve  Moneths,”  i66i,  p.  4.. 
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the  orthodox,  to  the  utter  confufion  of  all  fanatical  recufants  ! Il  any 
country  gentleman  fliould  be  fo  unfortunate  in  this  age  as  to  lie  under 
a fufpicion  of  herefy,  where  will  he  find  fo  eafy  a method  of  acquitting 
himfelf  as  by  the  ordeal  of  P lumb-P orridge 


Chnftmas 

[“One  aflced  a fellow,  what  Weftminfter  Hall  was  like.  Marry,  quoth  the 
other,  it  is  like  a Butler’s  Box  at  Chriftmas  amongft  gamefters  : for  whofoeiier 
lofeth,  the  Box  will  bee  fure  to  bee  a winner.” — Taylor’s  IVit  and  Mirth,  1629.] 

“ th’are  fonie  fair  gamellers  ufe 

To  pay  the  Box  well,  efpecially  at  In  and  In, 

Innes  of  Court  Butlers  would  have  but  a 
Bad  Chrirtmas  of  it  elfe.” 

Cotgrave’s  Treafury  of  Wit  and  Language,  1655. 

Hutchinson*  obferves  on  thefe  Gifts  to  Servants  and 
Mechanics.,  for  their  good  fervices  in  the  labouring  part  of 
the  year,  “ The  Paganalia  of  the  Romans,  inftituted  by  Servius 
Tullius,  were  celebrated  in  the  beginning  of  the  year;  an  altar  was 
eredled  in  each  village,  where  all  perfons  gave  money.  This  was  a 
mode  originally  devifed  for  gaining  the  number  of  inhabitants.” 

In  a Catalogue  of  Prefbyterian  Books,  I find  one,  with  the  fol- 
lowing title,  “ Chriftmafs  Cordials  fit  for  refrefhing  the  Souls  and 
cheering  the  Hearts ; and  more  fit  for  Chrijimafs  Boxes  than  Gold  or 
Silver.”  - 

“ The  Chriftmas  Box”  (fays  the  “ Connoifleur”)  “was  formerly  the 
bounty  of  well-difpofed  people, who  were  willingto  contribute fomething 
towards  rewarding  the  induftrious,  and  fupplying  them  with  necefla- 
ries.  But  the  gift  is  now  almoft  demanded  as  a right,  and  our 
journeymen,  apprentices,  &c.  are  grown  fo  polite,  that  inftead  of 
referving  their  Chriftmas  Box  for  its  original  ufe,  their  ready  cafti 
ferves  them  only  for  pocket-money ; and  inftead  of  vifiting  their 
friends  and  relations,  they  commence  the  fine  gentlemen  of  the 
week.” 

The  beftowing  of  Chriftmas  Boxes,  indeed,  is  one  of  thofe  abfurd 
cuftoms  of  antiquity  which,  till  within  thefe  few  years,  had  fpread 
itfelf  almoft  into  a national  grievance. 

The  butcher  and  the  baker  fent  their  journeymen  and  apprentices 
to  levy  contributions  on  their  cuftomers,  who  were  paid  back  again  in 
fees  to  the  fervants  of  the  different  families.  The  tradefman  had,  in 
confequence,  a pretence  to  lengthen  out  his  bill,  and  the  mafter  and 
miftrefs  to  lower  the  wages  on  account  of  the  vails. 

[Prefents  were  made  by  bakers  to  their  cuftomers  at  this  time  in 
old  days  : a baby  of  pafte,  or  a cake  with  the  figure  of  a lamb  on  it ; 
but,  although  in  the  formation  of  cakes  all  forts  of  fantaftic  Ihapes 
are  ftill  reforted  to,  and  lambs  in  fugar  and  flour  are  ftill  occafionally 


' “ Hift.  of  Northumberland,”  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 


’ Lewis’s  “ Pretbyt.  Eloq.”p.  142. 
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to  be  feen,  the  good  ancient  cuftom  of  giving  fuch  things  away  has 
died  out.] 

We  are  told^  that  the  Chriftmas  Box  money  is  derived  hence. 
The  Romifti  Priefts  had  MafTes  faid  for  almoft  every  thing ; if  a fhip 
went  out  to  the  Indies,  the  Priefts  had  a box  in  her,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  fome  Saint ; and  for  Mafles,  as  their  cant  was,  to  be  faid  for 
them  to  that  faint,  &c.  the  poor  people  muft  put  fomething  into 
the  Prieft’s  Box,  which  was  not  opened  till  the  ftiip’s  return.  The 
Mafs  at  that  time  was  called  Chriftmafs  : the  Box  called  Chfiftmafs 
Box,  or  money  gathered  againft  that  time,  that  Mafles  might  be  made 
by  the  Priefts  to  the  Saints  to  forgive  the  people  the  debaucheries  of 
that  time : and  from  this,  fervants  had  the  liberty  to  get  box  money, 
that  they  too  might  be  enabled  to  pay  the  Prieft  for  his  MalTes, 
knowing  well  the  truth  of  the  proverb ; “ No  Penny,  no  Pater 
Nofter.  ” 

In  the  illuftration  of  the  cut  to  Blaxton’s  “ Englifli  Ufurer,”  1634, 
the  author,  fpeaking  of  the  ufurer  and  fwine,  fays  : 

“ Both  with  the  Chrijlmas  Boxe  may  well  comply, 

It  nothing  yields  till  broke  ; they  till  they  dye.” 

In  Browne’s  “Map  of  the  Microcofme,”  1642,  flgnat.  c 6 verfo^ 
fpeaking  of  “ a covetous  wretch,”  the  author  fays,  he  “ doth  exceed 
in  receiving,  but  is  very  deficient  in  giving  ; like  the  Chrijlmas  earthen 
Boxes  of  apprentices,  apt  to  take  in  money,  but  he  reftores  none  till 
hee  be  broken  like  a potters  vefl'ell  into  many  ftiares.”  And  in 
Mafon’s  “Handful  of  EfTaies,”  i2mo.  Lond.  1621,  flgnat.  c 2,  we 
find  a fimilar  thought — “ like  a fwine  he  never  doth  good  till  his 
death  : as  an  apprentices  box  of  earthy  apt  he  is  to  take  all,  but  to 
reftore  none  till  hee  be  broken.” 

Aubrey,  in  his  “Natural  Hiftory  of  Wiltftiire,”  circa  1670,  fpeaking 
of  a Pot  in  which  fome  Roman  Denarii  were  found,  fays ; “ it  re- 
fembles  in  appearance  an  apprentices  earthen  Chri/imafs  Box.” 

This  is  ftill  retained  in  Barbers’  fhops.  A Thrift  Box.,  as  it  is 
vulgarly  called,  is  put  up  againft  the  wall,  and  every  cuftomer  puts 
in  fomething.  Gay,  in  his  “ Trivia,”  mentions  the  Chriftmas  Box : 

“ Some  boys  are  rich  by  birth  beyond  all  wants, 

Belov’d  by  uncles,  and  kind,  good,  old  aunts ; 

When  Time  comes  round  a Chrijlmas  Box  they  bear. 

And  one  day  makes  them  rich  for  all  the  year.” 

MifTon^  fays;  “From  Chriftmas  Day  till  after  Twelfth  Day  is  a 
time  ot,  Chriftian  rejoicing ; a mixture  of  devotion  and  pleafure. — 
They  give  treats,  and  make  it  their  whole  bufinefs  to  drive  away 
melancholy.  Whereas  little  prefents  from  one  another  are  made  only 
on  the  firft  day  of  the  year  in  France,  they  begin  here  at  Chriftmas; 
and  they  are  not  fo  much  prefents  from  friend  to  friend,  or  from  equal 
to  equal  (which  is  Icfs  pra61:if’d  in  England  now  than  formerly)  as 
from  fuperior  to  inferior.  In  the  taverns  the  landlord  gives  part  of 
what  is  eaten  and  drank  in  his  houfe,  that  and  the  two  next  days  ; for 


' “ Athenian  Oracle,”  Vol.  i.  p.  360. 

’ “ Travels  in  England,”  tranrtated  by  Ozell,  p.  34. 
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inftance,  they  reckon  you  for  the  wine,  and  tell  you  there  is  nothing 
to  pay  for  bread,  nor  for  your  flice  of  Weftphalia,”  1.  e.  ham.  He  had 
obferved,  p.  2g,  “ The  Englifh  and  moft  other  Proteftant  nations  are 
utterly  unacquainted  with  thofe  diverfions  of  the  Carnival  which  are 
fo  famous  at  Venice,  and  known  more  or  lefs  in  all  other  Roman 
Catholic  countries.  The  great  feftival  times  here  are  from  Chriftmas 
to  Twelfth  Day  inclufive,  at  Eafter,  and  at  Whitfuntide.” 

The  pradfice,  however,  of  giving  prefents  at  Chriftmas,  was  un- 
doubtedly founded  on  the  Pagan  cuftom  of  New  Year’s  Gifts,  with 
which  in  thefe  times  it  is  blended.  Monfieur  de  Valois  fays,  that  the 
Kings  of  France  gave  prefents  to  their  foldiers  at  this  feafon.^  [At 
Wrexham,  in  Denbighfhire,  the  tradefpeople  unanimoufly  refolved, 
in  1867,  to  give  no  Chriftmas  boxes,  and  to  prefent,  inftead,  £35  to 
the  local  charities.] 


ChrfOmas  S>ports. 

I.  The  Lord  of  Misrule. 

WARTON  tells  us,  that  in  an  original  Draught  of  the  Statutes 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  founded  in  1546,  one  of 
the  Chapters  is  entitled,  “ De  Praefedlo  Ludorum  qui  Imperator 
dicitur,”  under  whofe  diredfion  and  authority  Latin  Comedies  and 
Tragedies  are  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Hall  at  Chriftmas;  as  alfo  fix 
Spedlacula,  or  as  many  Dialogues." 

With  regard  to  the  peculiar  bufinefs  and  office  of  Imperator,  it  is 
ordered,  that  one  of  the  Mafters  of  Arts  ftiall  be  placed  over  the 
juniors  every  Chriftmas,  for  the  regulation  of  their  Games  and  Diver- 
fions at  that  feafon  of  feftivity.  His  fovereignty  is  to  laft  during  the 
twelve  days  of  Chriftmas : and  he  is  to  exercife  the  fame  power  on 
Candlemas  Day.  His  fee  is  forty  {hillings.  It  appears  from  the 
“Status  Scholae  Etonenfis,”  1560,  that  the  Eton  Scholars  ufed  to 
adl  Plays  in  the  Chriftmas  Holidays. 


* “ Denique  in  noftris  Ecclefiis  nofte  natali  Parentes  varia  munufcula,  Ciepundia, 
Ciftellas,  Veftes,  Vehicula,  Poma,  Nuces,  &c.  liberis  fuis  donant,  quibusplerumque 
Virga  additur,  ut  metu  caftigationis  eo  facilius  regantur.  Dantur  haec  munufcula 
nomine  S.  Chriiti,  quern  per  tegulas  vel  feneftras  illabi,  vel  cum  Angelis  domos 
obire  fingunt.  Mos  ifte  fimiliter  a Saturnalibus  Gentilium  defcendere  videtur,  in 
quibus  Ethnicos  fportulas  five  varia  Munera  ultro  citroque  mififle,  antiquifiTimus 
patrum  Tertullianus  meminit  in  lib.  de  Perfecut.” — Hildebrandus  De  Diebus  Fejlis, 
'735- 

See  Du  Cange’s  “ Glofiary,”  V.  Natali.  Drechler,in  hisTreatife  “De  Larvis,” 
p.  30,  quotes  the  79th  Canon  of  the  General  Council  held  at  Conftantinople 
in  690-1,  for  the  apparent  origin  of  this  cuftom  : “ Quando  aliqui  poll:  Diem  Na- 
talem  Chrifti  Dei  noftri  reperiuntur  coquentes  fimilam  et  fe  hanc  mutuo  donantes, 
praetextu  fcil.  honoris  fecundinarum  impollutas  Virginis  Matris,  ftatuimus  ut 
deinceps  nihil  tale  fiat  a fidelibus.”  [Thefe  cakes,  Drechler  imagines,  were  ori- 
ginally given  as  prefents  in  remembrance  of  the  Virgin,  and  other  articles  were,  in 
courfe  of  time,  added  or  fubftituted,  the  original  objefl  being  kept  in  view.] 

’ “ Hift.  Eng.  Poet.”  vol.  ii.  p.  378. 
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In  an  audit-book  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  for  1559,  Warton 
found  a difburfement  “ Proprandio  Principis  Natalicii.”  AChrift- 
mas  Prince,  or  Lord  of  Mifrule.^  he  adds,  correfponding  to  the 
Imperator  at  Cambridge,  was  a common  temporary  Magiftrate  in  the 
Colleges  at  OxfordP 

When  the  focieties  of  the  law  performed  thefe  fhews  within 
their  own  refpe£five  refeftories,  at  Chriftmas,  or  any  other  feftival, 
a Chriftmas  prince  or  revel-mafter  was  conftantly  appointed.  At 
a Chriftmas  celebrated  in  the  Hall  of  the  Middle-temple  in  the 
year  1635,  the  jurifdi£lion,  privileges,  and  parade  of  this  mock- 
monarch  are  thus  circumftantially  defcribed.  He  was  attended  by 
his  lord  keeper,  lord  treafurer,  with  eight  white  ftaves,  a captain 
of  his  band  of  penfioners,  and  of  his  guard  ; and  with  two  chap- 
lains, who  were  fo  ferioufly  imprefled  with  an  idea  of  his  regal 
dignity,  that  when  they  preached  before  him  on  the  preceding  Sunday 
in  the  Temple  church,  on  afcending  the  pulpit  they  faluted  him  with 
three  low  bows.  He  dined  both  in  the  hall  and  in  his  privy  cham- 
ber, under  a cloth  of  eftate.  The  pole-axes  for  his  gentlemen 
penfioners  were  borrowed  of  lord  Salifbury.  Lord  Holland,  his 
temporary  Juftice  in  Eyre,  fupplied  him  with  venifon,  on  demand;  and 
the  lord  mayor  and  Iheriffs  of  London,  with  wine.  On  twelfth- 
day,  at  going  to  church,  he  received  many  petitions,  which  he  gave 
to  his  mafter  of  requefts  ; and,  like  other  kings,  he  had  a favorite, 
whom  with  others,  gentlemen  of  high  quality,  he  knighted  at  re- 
turning from  church.  His  expences,  all  from  his  own  purfe, 
amounted  to  two  thoufand  pounds.  After  he  was  depofed,  the 
King  knighted  him  at  Whitehall.- 

Wood,  in  his  Athenae,  fpeaking  of  the  “Chriftmas  Prince  of  St. 
John’s  College,  whom  the  Juniors  have  annually  for  the  moft  part 
eledfed  from  the  firft  foundation  of  the  College,”  fays  : “ The  cuftom 
was  not  only  obferved  in  that  College,  but  in  feveral  other  Houfes, 
particularly  in  Merton  College,  where,  from  the  firft  foundation,  the 
Fellows  annually  eledled,  about  St.  Edmund’s  Day,  in  November,  a 
Chriftmas  Lord,  or  Lord  of  Mifrule,  ftyled  in  the  Regifters  Rex 
Fabarum  and  Rex  Regni  Fabarum;  which  cuftom  continued  till  the 
Reformation  of  Religion,  and  then,  that  producing  Puritanifm,  and 
Puritanifin  Prefbytery,  the  profeflion  of  it  looked  upon  fuch  laudable 
and  ingenious  cuftoms  as  popilh,  diabolical  and  antichriftian.”  [This 
pageant  is  printed  entire  in  Mifcellanea  Antiqua  Anglicana,  1816, 
where  the  pompous  and  burlefque  titles  conferred  on  the  Lord  eledled 
in  1 607  will  be  found.  They  bear  a clofe  fimilarity,  as  will  be  obferved, 
to  thofe  affumed  by  the  Prince  dt  Amour  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  His 
Grace  William,  Duke  of  Shoreditch.]^ 


' “ Hill.  Eng.  Poet.”  vol.  ii.  p.  580.  “ Ibid.  p.  405. 

’ See  the  “ Gefta  Grayorum”  [inferted  in  “Nichols’  ProgrelTes,”  the  “Prince 
d’ Amour,”  1660,  and  the  “ Hiftorie  of  the  high  and  mightie  William  Duke  of 
Shoreditch,”  licenled  as  early  as  1577,  but  now  only  known  from  a reprint  in  the 
“Bowman’s  Glory,”  1682.  This  Duke  of  Shoreditch  was  a William  Barlow, 
who  obtained  the  good  will  of  Henry  VIII.  by  his  (kill  as  a bowman,  and  the 
King  conferred  on  him  a fe'^ies  of  fantaftic  and  jocular  titles.] 

I.  T 
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Dugdale,'  fpeaking  of  the  Fooleries  of  the  Lord  of  Mifrule  in  the 
Inner  Temple  on  St.  Stephen’s  Day,  fays:  “ Supper  ended,  the  Con- 
ftable-Marflrall  prefented  hhrifelf  with  Drums  afore  him,  mounted 
upon  a fcaft'old  born  by  four  men,  and  goeth  three  times  round  about 
the  harthe,  crying  out  aloud,  ‘ A Lord.,  a Lord'  &c.  Then  he  de- 
fcendeth,  and  goeth  to  dance,  &c.,  and  after  hecalleth  his  Court,  every 
one  by  name,  e.  g.  Sir  Randle  Rackabite.,  of  Rafkall-Hall,  in  the 
County  of  Rake-hell,  &c.  &c.  This  done,  the  Lord  of  Mifrule  ad- 
dreffeth  himfelfto  the  Banquet:  which  ended  with  fome  Minftralfye 
Mirth,  and  Dancing,  every  man  departeth  to  reft.” 

I In  the  Privy  Purfe  expenfes  of  Henry  VII.  Mr.  Brand  found  the 
following  article:  “From  i6  to  i8  Nov.  g Hen.  VII.  Item,  to  Walter 
Alwyn  for  the  revells  at  Ejlermefs  xiij'‘.  vj\  viij‘'.” 

Henry  Percy,  fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  it  feems  from  his 
Houfehold-book  for  1512,  was  accuftomed,  when  he  was  at  home  at 
Chriftmas,  to  engage  a Lord  of  Mifrule,  who  had  jot.  in  reward. 

According  to  his  biographer,]  Sir  Thomas  More-  “was,  by  his 
Father’s  procurement,  received  into  the  Houfe  of  the  right  reverend, 
wife,  and  learned  prelate  Cardinall  Mourton,  where  (thoughe  hee  was 
yonge  of  yeares,  yet)  would  he  at  Chrijlmas  tyd  fodenly  fometymes 
/lepp  in  among  the  Players.,  and  never  ftudinge  for  the  matter,  make  a 
parte  of  his  owne  there  prefently  amonge  them,  which  made  the 
lookers-on  more  fport  than  all  the  players  befid.  In  whofe  witt  and 
towardnefle  the  Cardinall  much  delightinge,  would  often  fay  of  him 
unto  the  Nobles  that  divers  tymes  dyned  with  him:  ‘This  child 
here  wayting  at  the  Table,  who  foever  lhall  live  to  fee  it,  will  prove  a 
marvellous  man.’  ” ■* 

“In  the  feaft  of  Chriftmas,”  fays  Stow  in  his  “ Survey,”  “there 
was  in  the  King’s  Houfe,  wherefoever  he  lodged,  a Lord  of  Mifrule,  or 
Mafter  of  merry  Difports,  and  the  like  had  ye  in  the  Houfe  of  every 
Nobleman  of  honour  or  good  worlhip,  were  he  fpiritual  or  temporal. 
The  Mayor  of  London  and  either  of  the  Sheriffs  had  their  feveral 
Lords  of  Mifrule,  ever  contending,  without  quarrel  or  offence,  who 
fhould  make  the  rareft  paftime  to  delight  the  beholders.  Thefe 
Lords,  beginning  their  rule  at  Allhallond  Eve,  continued  the  fame  till 
the  morrow  after  the  feaft  of  the  Purification,  commonly  called  Can- 
dlemas Day  : in  which  fpace  there  were  fine  and  fubtle  difguifings, 
malks,  and  mummeries,  with  playing  at  Cards  for  Counters,  Nayles, 
and  Points  in  every  Houfe,  more  for  paftimes  than  for  gaine.”^ 


‘ “ Orig.  Jurid.,”  p.  i 56. 

’ Roper’s  “ Life  ot  More,”  p.  3. 

^ Langley’s  Tranflation  of  “ Polydore  Vergil,”  fol.  102  nierfo,  mentions  “ 
Chrijiemafs  hordes,  that  be  commonly  made  at  the  nativiteeof  our  Lorde,  to  whom 
all  the  houfeholde  and  familie,  with  the  Mafter  himfelf,  mult  be  obedient,  began  of 
the  equabilitie  that  the  Servauntes  had  with  their  Mailers  in  Saturnus  Feaftes  that 
were  called  Saturnalia  : wherein  the  Servauntes  have  like  autorite  with  their  Maf- 
ters  duryng  the  tyme  of  the  fayd  Feaftes.” 

^ Hinde,  in  his  “ Life  of  Bruen,”  p.  86,  cenfures  thofe  Gentlemen  “ who  had 
much  rather  fpend  much  of  their  ertate  in  maintaining  idle  and  bale  perfons  to  ferve 
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In  Stow’s  “Chronicle,”  by  Howes,  1631,  p.  608,  we  read  that 
Serjeant  Vawce  was  Lord  of  Mifrule  to  John  Mainard,  one  of  the 
Sheriffs  of  London  in  1553. 

The  keeping  a fool  in  a family  to  entertain  them  with  his  feveral 
pleafantries  was  anciently  very  common.  It  is  ftated  in  Brand’s 
“ Hiftory  of  Newcaftle,”  that  the  Mayor  of  that  town  ufed  to  keep 
his  fool. 

[In  the  “ Privy  Purfe  Expenfes  of  Henry  VII.”  numerous  entries 
occur  of  money  given  to  fools  “ in  reward.”  Under  date  of  Jan. 
12,  1492-3,  there  is,  “ To  Peche  the  foie  in  reward,  6r.  8«^.” 

The  following  palfage  occurs  in  Lodge’s  “ Wit’s  Miferie,”  1596, 
p.  73  ; “ He  is  like  Captain  Cloux,  Foole  of  Lyons,  that  would  needs 
die  of  the  fullens,  becaufe  his  mafter  would  entertaine  a new  foole  be- 
fides  himfelf.”'^ 

I find  the  following,  in  the  York  Articles  (any  year  till  1640) : — 
“ Whether  hath  your  church  or  church-yard  beene  abufed  and  pro- 
phaned  by  any  fighting,  chiding,  brawling,  or  quarrelling,  and  playes. 
Lords  of  Mifrule.,  fummer  lords,  morris-dancers,  pedlers,  bowlers, 
bearewards,  butchers  feaftes,  fchooles,  temporal  courts,  or  leets,  lay- 
juries,  mutters,  or  other  prophane  ufage  in  your  church  or  church- 
yard.” Lodge,  in  his  “ Wits  Miferie,”  1596,  p.  84,  fpeaking  of  a 
jeajier.,  fays  : “ This  fellow  in  perfon  is  comely,  in  apparel  courtly,  but 
in  behaviour  a very  ape,  and  no  man  ; his  ftudye  is  to  coine  bitter 
jeattes,  or  to  ftiow  antique  motions,  or  to  fing  baudie  fonnets  and 
ballads : give  him  a little  wine  in  his  head,  he  is  continually  Hearing 
and  making  of  mouths ; he  laughs  intemperately  at  every  little  occa- 
fion,  and  dances  about  the  houfe,  leaps  over  tables,  outfkips  men’s 
heads,  trips  up  his  companions’  heeles,  burns  facke  with  a candle,  and 
hath  all  the  feates  of  a Lord  of  Mijfrule  in  the  countrie.  It  is  a fpecial 

marke  of  him  at  table,  he  fits  and  makes  faces.” 

Chrittmas,  fays  Selden,  in  his  “ Table  Talk,”  fucceeds  the  Satur- 
nalia, the  fame  time,  the  fame  number  of  Holy  days  : then  the  Matter 
waited  upon  the  Servant  like  the  Lord  of  Mifrule. 

Dugdale,  in  the  Account  of  the  grand  Chrittmattes  held  in  Lin- 
coln’s Inn,^  mentions  the  choofing  “a  king  on  Chrijlmas  Day.” 
[What  Dugdale  refers  to  here  was  the  Prince  d' Amour,  or  the 


their  owne  luftes  and  fatisfie  the  humour  of  a rude  and  profane  people  as  many  do 
their  Hors-riders,  Faullceners,  Huntfmen,  Lords  of  Mifrule,  Pipers,  and  Minitrels, 
rather  to  lead  them  and  their  followers  (both  in  their  publike  Affemblies  and  private 
Families)  a Dance  about  the  Calfe,  than  fuch  a Dance  as  David  danced  before  the 
Arke,  with  fpiritual  rejoicing  in  God’s  mercies,  &c.” 

Urquhart,  in  “ The  Difcovery  of  a moft  exquifite  Jewel,  &c.,”  1 651,  p.  238,  fays, 
“ They  may  be  faid  to  ufe  their  King  as  about  Chriftmas  we  ufe  to  do  the  King  of 
Mifrtde,  whom  we  inveft  with  that  title  to  no  other  end,  but  to  countenance  the 
Bacchanalian  riots  and  prepofterous  diforders  of  the  Family  where  he  is  inllalled.” 
[‘  In  Dr.  Doran’s  “ Hiftory  of  Court  Fools,”  1858,  arecollefted  a great  number 
of  interefting  notices  under  this  head.] 

P Sec  Taylor’s  “Wit  and  Mirth,”  1629,  (old  Englifti  Jell  Books,  vol.  iii.  No. 
69,  and  note.)  Alfo  additional  notes.] 

^ “ Orig.  Juridic.”  p.  347. 
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Prince  of  Love,  as  he  was  called.  It  was  an  annual  practice  at 
the  Temple  to  eleft  this  holiday  perfonage,  who  had  his  court 
and  furroundings  in  burlefque  of  the  reality.  A very  magnificent 
pageant  was  exhibited  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  the  Chriftmas  which 
immediately  fucceeded  the  Reftoration  ; Charles  II.  and  many  of  the 
nobility  were  prefent  in  perfon.  This  Prince  of  Love  was,  in  fadi, 
a parallel  and  analogous  inftitution  to  the  Chriftmas  Prince  in  vogue 
among  the  Oxonians.] 

Stubbes  affords  the  following  account  of  the  Lord  of  Mifrule  ; — 

“ Firfte,  all  the  wilde  heades  of  the  Parifhe,  conuentyng  together, 
chufe  them  a graund  Capitaine  (of  mifcheef)  whom  they  innoble  with 
the  title  of  my  Lorde  of  Mifferule.,  and  hym  they  crown  with  great 
folemnitie,  and  adopt  for  their  kyng.  This  kyng  anoynted,  chufeth 
for  the  twentie,  fourtie,  three  fcore,  or  a hundred  luftie  guttes  like  to 
hymfelf,  to  waite  vppon  his  Lordely  maieftie,  and  to  guarde  his  noble 
perfone.  Then  euery  one  of  thefe  his  menne  he  inuefteth  with  his 
Liueries,  of  Greene,  Y ellowe,  or  fome  other  light  wanton  colour.  And 
as  though  that  were  not  (baudie)  gaudy  enough  I fhould  faie,  they  be- 
decke  themfelues  with  Scarffes,  Ribons,and  Laces,  hanged  all  ouer  with 
golde  Rynges,  precious  ftones,  and  other  Jewelles:  this  doen,  they  tye 
about  either  legge  twentie  or  fourtie  belles  with  riche  hande-kercheefes 
in  their  handes,  and  fomtymes  laied  a crofle  ouer  their  flioulders  and 
neckes,  borrowed  for  the  mofte  parte  of  their  pretie  Mopfies  and  loouyng 
Befties  for  buffyng  them  in  the  darcke.  Thus  all  thinges  fette  in  order, 
haue  they  their  Hobble  horfes,  Dragos,  and  other  Antiques,  together 
with  their  baudie  Pipers,  and  thunderyng  Drommers,  to  ftrike  vp  the 
Deuilles  Daunce  withall,  then  marche  thefe  Heathen  companie 
towardes  the  Churche  and  Churche-yarde,  their  Pipers  pipyng,  their 
Drommers  thonderyng,  their  ftumppes  dauncyng,  their  Belles  iyng- 
lyng,  their  handkerchefes  fwyngyng  about  their  heades  like  madmen, 
their  Hobble  horfes,  and  other  Monfters  fkirmiftiyng  amongeft  the 
throng  : and  in  this  forte  they  goe  to  the  Churche,  (though  the 
Minifter  bee  at  Praier  or  Preachyng)  dauncyng  and  fwingyng  their 
handkercheefes  ouer  their  heades,  in  the  Churche,  like  Deuilles  incar- 
nate, with  fuche  a confufed  noife,  that  no  man  can  heare  his  owne 
voice.  Then  the  foolifhe  people,  they  looke,  they  ftare,  they  laugh, 
they  fleere,  and  mount  upon  formes  and  pewes,  to  fee  thefe  goodly 
pageauntes,  folemnized  in  this  fort.  Then  after  this,  aboute  the 
Churche  they  goe  againe  and  againe,  and  fo  forthe  into  the  Churche 
yarde,  where  they  have  commonly  their  Sommer  haules,  their  Bowers, 
Arbours,  and  banquettyng  houfes  fet  vp,  wherein  they  feafte,  ban- 
quet, and  daunce  all  that  dale,  and  (peraduenture)  all  that  night  too. 
And  thus  thefe  terreftrial  furies  fpend  their  Sabbaoth  daie. 

“ ff'hen  for  the  further  innoblyng  of  this  honorable  Lurdane  (Lorde 
I fhould  faye)  they  have  alfo  certaine  papers,  wherein  is  paynted  fome 
babblerie  or  other,  ofimagerie  worke,  and  thefe  they  call  my  Lord  of 
Mifrules  badges,  thefe  thei  geue  to  euery  one,  that  will  geue  money  for 
the  to  maintaine  them  in  this  their  Heathenrie,  Diuelrie,  Whore- 
dome,  Dronkenneffe,  Pride,  and  what  not.  And  who  will  not  fltewe 
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himfelfe  buxome  to  them,  and  geue  the  money  for  thefe  the  Deuilles 
Cognizaunces,  they  ftiall  be  mocked,  and  flouted  at  ftiamefully.  And  fo 
aflbtted  are  fome  that  they  not  onely  giue  them  money,  to  maintaine 
their  abhomination  withall,  but  alfo  weare  their  Badges  and  Cogni- 
zances in  their  Hattes,  or  Cappes  openly. 

“ An  other  forte  of  fantafticall  fooles,  bring  to  thefe  Helhoundes 
(the  lorde  of  Mifrule  and  his  complices)  fome  bread  : fome  good  Ale  : 
fome  newe  Cheefe,  fome  olde  Cheefe,  fome  Cuflardes,  fome  Cakes, 
fome  Flaunes,  fome  Tartes,  fome  Creame,  fome  Meate,  fome  one 
thing,  fome  an  other  : but  if  they  knewe  that  as  often  as  they  bring  any 
to  the  maintenaunce  of  thefe  execrable  paftymes,  they  offer  Sacrifice 
to  the  Deuill  and  Sathanas,  they  would  repent,  and  withdrawe  their 
handes,  whiche  God  graunt  they  maie.” 

[Among  the  Lofeley  Papers,  printed  by  Kempe  in  1836,  are  feveral 
relating  to  George  Ferrers,  of  St.  Albans,  Herrs,  who  was  Lord  of 
Mifrule  to  Edward  VI.  Ferrers,  in  this  official  capacity,  compofed  a 
variety  of  mafques  and  interludes,  which  are  no  longer  known  toexift, 
and  he  is  alfo  the  author  of  one  or  two  of  the  legends  in  the  “ Mirror 
for  Magiflrates,”  of  which  Mr.  Kempe,  by  an  overfight,  defcribes  him 
as  the  principal  writer.  Ferrers  received  his  appointment  at  Chrifl- 
mas,  1551,  and  although  his  literary  performances  as  Lord  of  Mifrule 
feem  to  have  perifhed,  a good  deal  of  valuable  correfpondence  illuftra- 
tive  of  his  fundlions  and  proceedings  is  inferred  in  Mr.  Kempe’s 
volume  from  the  originals  at  Lofeley.  There  is  one  Angularly  in- 
terefting  letter  in  this  feries,  in  which  Ferrers  narrates  the  manner  of 
his  entry  into  London  in  1551,  and  the  propofed  devices  for  the  fame 
ceremony  in  the  following  year.  “ As  towching  my  Introdudlion,” 
he  writes  to  Sir  Thomas  Cawarden,  “ whereas  the  laft  yeare  my  de- 
vife  was  to  cum  of  oute  of  the  mone,  this  yeare  I imagine  to  cum 
oute  of  a place  called  vajlum  vacuum^  the  great  wafle,  as  moche  to 
faie  as  a place  voide  or  emptie  w"’out  the  worlde,  where  is  neither  fier, 
ayre,  nor  earth  ; and  that  I have  bene  remayning  there  fins  the  laft 
yeare.”  He  defired  to  be  attired  in  blue  velvet,  and  he  wifhed,  if 
poffible,  to  be  with  the  King  on  St.  Stephen’s  Day  before  dinner.  He 
had  provided  a man  to  play  on  a kettle-drum,  with  his  boy,  and  another 
drummer  with  a fife,  who  were  to  be  drefTed  like  Turks  ; and  fo  forth. 
There  cannot,  perhaps,  be  a more  remarkable  proof  of  the  importance 
which  was  attached  to  thefe  mummeries  at  Chriftmas  than  the  form, 
in  which  the  warrants  were  drawn  up  for  any  arrangements  connefted 
with  them  ; even  the  order  for  a fool’s  coat  is  figned  by  fix  of  the 
Privy  Council. 

Henry  Machyn  notes  in  his  “Diary”  under  January  4,  1551-2: 
“ The  iiij  day  of  Januarli  was  mad  a grett  fkaft'old  in  chepe  hard  bv 
the  crofle,  agaynjl  the  kynges  lord  of  onyfjrule  cummyng  from  Grenwyche ; 
and  [he]  landyd  at  Towre  warfF,  and  with  hym  yonge  knyghts  and 
gentyllmen  a gret  nombur  on  hofle  bake  fum  in  gownes  and  cotes  and 
ch[a]ynes  abowt  ther  nckes,  and  on  the  Fowre  hyll  ther  they  went  in 
order,  furft  a ftandard  of  yelow  and  grene  fylke  with  Saint  G[e]orge, 
and  then  gonnes  and  fkuybes  (fquibs)  and  trompets  and  bagefpypcs, 
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and  droufl'elars  and  flutes,  and  then  a gret  compeny  all  in  yelow  and 
gren,  and  dodturs  declaryng  my  lord  grett,  and  then  the  mores  danfe 
danl'yng  with  a tabret,”  &c.  In  the  Chriftmas  of  1553,  it  is  recorded 
that  Sheriff'  Maynard  “ had  a lord  of  mifrule,  and  the  mores  danfTe, 
with  a good  compeny.”  This  paftime  feems  to  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Diarift,  for  he  inferts  feveral  entries  under  the  fame 
head  in  various  years.  The  Sheriff’s  Lord  met  the  King’s  Lord  on 
the  prefent  occaffon,  and  on  others,  and  the  two  joined  in  proceflion 
through  a portion  of  the  City,  till  the  King’s  Lord  took  leave  of  his 
brother-mome  at  Tower  wharf  by  torch-light. 

Machyn’s  defcription  of  Sheriff  Maynard’s  proceflion  with  his 
Lord  of  Mifrule,  in  1553,  is  too  curious  and  pi6lurefque  to  be 
omitted.  “ The  xvij  day  of  Marche  cam  thrugh  London,  from 
Algatt,  mafter  Maynard,  the  fhreyff  of  London,  wyth  a ftandard 
and  dromes,  and  after  gyants  boyth  great  and  fmalle,  and  theur  hobe- 

horffes,  and  after  them  the  g , and  affter  grett  horffes  and  men 

in  cotes  of  velvet,  with  chains  of  gold  a-bowt  ther  nekes,  and  men 
in  harnes  ; and  then  the  mores  danffe,  and  then  mony  mynfterels  ; 
and  after  came  the  fergantes  and  yomen  on  horffe-bake  with  rebyns 

of  green  and  whyte  abowtt  ther  nekes,  and  then  my  lo late 

beyng  lord  of  myff'rulle,  rod  gorgyufly  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  with 
cheynes  of  gold  abowt  ys  neke,  with  hand  fulle  of  rynges  of  gret 
waluw,  the  which  ferjants  rod  in  cotes  of  velvet  with  cheynes  of 
gold  ; and  then  com  the  dullo^  and  a fawden,  and  then  a prieft  fhreyffyng 
Jake-of-lent  on  horff'-bake,  and  a do£lor  ys  fezyffyoun,  and  then  Jake- 
of-lents  wyff  browght  him  ys  feflyffyouns  and  bad  fave  ys  lyff,  and  he 
fhuld  give  him  a thowfand  li.  for  ys  labur ; and  then  cam  the  carte 
with  the  wyrth  hangyd  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  fulle  of  banners  and 
mynfterels  plahyng  and  fyngyng.”^ 

Machyn  defcribes  a gorgeous  Lord  of  Mifrule  who  rode  through 
London  in  1561,  followed  by  an  hundred  gentlemen  on  horfeback, 
with  gold  chains  ; and  Machyn  fays  that  my  lord  himfelf  was  “ in 
dene  complett  harnes,  gylt.”]  * 

The  name  only  of  the  Lord  of  Mifrule  is  now  remembered  : The 
Lords  of  Mifrule  in  Colleges  were  preached  againft  at  Cambridge  by 
the  Puritans  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Firft,  as  inconfiftent  with  a 
place  of  religious  education  and  as  a relid  of  the  Pagan  ritual. 

[ In  the  “ Lincoln  Articles,”  1585,  one  is  : “ Whether  your  Minifter 


['  Sheriff  Maynard,  Machyn  elfewhere  tells  us,  kept  a large  eftablifliment.  He 
was  buried  on  the  12th  Nov.  1557.] 

“ See  Walton’s  “ Obs.  on  the  F.  Q.”  vol.  ii.  p.  21 1.  See  all'o  Fuller’s  “Church 
Hiftory,”  1655.  “Hift.  of  Cambridge,”  p.  159.  Life  of  Dr.  Dee  in  Joan. 
Glallonienfis  Chronica,  ed.  1 726,  append,  p.  502.  Dugd.  “ Orig.  Jurid.”  ed.  1671, 
pp.  154,  156,  247,  285. 

Fuller,  in  his  “ Good  Thoughts  in  Worle  Times,”  1647,  p.  139,  tells  us: 
“ Some  fixty yeares  fince,  in  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  it  was  Iblemnly  debated 
betwixt  the  Heads  to  debarre  young  fchollers  of  that  liberty  allowed  them  in 
Chriftmas,  as  inconfiftent  with  the  Difcipline  of  Students.  But  fome  grave 
Governors  mentioned  the  good  ufe  thereof,  becaufe  thereby,  in  twelve  days,  they 
more  difcover  the  difpofitions  of  Scholars  than  in  twelve  moneths  before.” 
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or  Churchwardens  have  fuffred  any  Lorde  of  mifrule,  or  fommer 
Lords,  or  Ladies  or  any  difguifed  perfon  in  Chriftmas,  or  at  Maigames, 
or  morris  dancers  or  at  any  other  time,  to  come  unreverently  into  the 
churchyard,  and  there  to  daunce  or  play  any  unfemely  part  with  feoffs, 
ieffes,  wanton  geflures,  or  ribald  talk,  namely  in  the  time  of  common 
praier  ? ” 

An  entertaining  account  of  this  annual  buffoonery  at  the  Inns  of 
Court  is  given  in  “ No£les  Templarias,”  1599.^  I muff  beg  leave  to 
refer  the  reader  to  this  work,  as  the  narrative  is  too  long  for  tranferip- 
tion,  and  would  fcarcely  bear  curtailment. 

A Chrijimas  Prince  or  King  acquired  as  early  as  Henry  the  Eighth’s 
time,  a contemptuous  fignification,  for  in  a letter  of  1537  the  Curate 
of  St.  Margaret’s,  Lothbury,  writing  to  a correfpondent  at  Plymouth, 
fays,  that  the  people  made  no  more  of  God  than  if  he  had  been  “ a 
Chriftmas  King.” 

Churchyard,  in  the  “ Lamentacion  of  Freyndftiypp,”  a ballad 
printed  about  1565,  fays  : 

“ Men  are  fo  ufed  thefe  dayes  wyth  wordes, 

They  take  them  but  for  jeftes  and  boordes, 

That  Chriftmas  Lordes  were  wonte  to  fpeke.” 

Guilpin,  in  his  “ Skialetheia,”  1598,  figures  a man  affuming  lofty 
airs,  and  maintaining  a difdainful  filence — 

“ Thinks  fcorne  to  fpeake,  efpecially  now  fmee 
H’  hath  beene  a plajer  to  a Chrijimas  prince."^ 

“ If  we  compare,”  fays  Prynne,- “ our  Bacchanalian  Chriftmafl'es 
and  New  Years  Tides  with  thefe  Saturnalia  and  Feafts  of  Janus,  we 
Ihall  finde  fuch  near  aflinitye  betweene  them  both  in  regard  of  time 
(they  being  both  in  the  end  of  December  and  on  the  firft  of  January) 
and  in  their  manner  of  folemnizing  (both  of  them  being  fpent  in  revel- 
ling, epicurifme,  wantoneffe,  idlenelfe,  dancing,  drinking,  Stage-plaies, 
Mafques,  and  carnall  Pompe  and  Jollity),  that  wee  muft  needes  con- 
clude the  one  to  be  but  the  very  ape  or  iffue  of  the  other.  Hence 
Polydor  Virgil  affirmes  in  expreffe  tearmes  that  our  Chriftmas  Lords 
of  Mifrule  (which  cuftom,  faith  he,  is  chiefly  obferved  in  England) 
together  with  dancing,  Mafques,  Mummeries,  Stage-playes,  and  fuch 
other  Chriftmafs  diforders  now  in  ufe  with  Chriftians,  were  derived 
from  thefe  Roman  Saturnalia  and  Bacchanalian  Feftivals;  which 
(concludes  he)  ftiould  caufe  all  pious  Chriftians  eternally  to  abomi- 
nate them.” 

In  Scotland,  where  the  Reformation  took  a more  fevere  and  gloomy 
turn  than  in  England,  the  Abbot  of  Unreafon^  as  he  was  called,  with 
other  feftive  charadfers,  was  thought  worthy  to  be  fupprefl'ed  by  the 
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' Inferted  in  Mr.  Manning’s  “ Memoirs  of  Sir  Benjamin  Riuldycrd,”  1841.] 
‘‘  Hiftrio-Maftix,”  1633,  p.  757. 
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Legiflature  as  early  as  1555.  [Jamiefon  feems  to  have  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  abolition  of  thefe  fports  was  due  rather  to  the  excefles 
perpetrated  in  connexion  with  them  than  to  the  Reformation.  Perhaps 
this  may  be  conftdered  almoft  as  a diftindfion  without  a difference.] 

This  Abbot  of  Mifrule,  or  Unreafon,  appears  to  have  borne  much 
refemblance  to  the  Abbas  Stultorum.,  who  prefided  over  the  Feaft  of 
Fools  in  France.  At  Rodez,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Rovergne 
in  France,  they  had  an  Abbe  de  la  Malgouverne who  correfponds 
exadtly  with  our  Abbot  of  Mifrule.' 

In  a trad!  of  1651,-  Old  Chriffmas  is  introduced  defcribing  the 
former  annual  feftivities  of  the  feafon  as  follows  : “ After  dinner  we 
arofe  from  the  Boord  and  fate  by  the  Fire,  where  the  Harth  was  im- 
brodered  all  over  with  roajied  Apples,  piping  hot,  expedfing  a Bole  of 
Ale  for  a cooler,  which  immediately  was  transformed  into  Lamb-wool. 
After  which  we  difcourfed  merily,  without  either  prophanefs  or  ob- 
fcenity  ; fome  went  to  Cards  ; others  fang  Carols  and  pleafant  Songs 
(fuitable  to  the  times) ; then  the  poor  labouring  Hinds  and  Maid-fer- 
vants,  with  the  Plow-boys,  went  nimbly  to  dancing ; the  poor  toyling 
wretches  being  glad  of  my  Company,  becaufe  they  had  little  or  no  fport 
at  all  till  I came  amongft  them  ; and  therefore  they  fkipped  and  leaped 
for  joy,  Tinging  a Carol  to  the  tune  of  Hey, 

‘ Let’s  dance  and  fing,  and  make  good  cheer, 

For  Chriftmafs  comes  but  once  a year.’ 

“ Thus  at  adlive  Games  and  Gambols  of  Hot-cockles.,  Shooing  the 
IFild  Mare,  and  the  like  harmlefs  fports,  fome  part  of  the  tedious 
Night  was  fpent,  and  early  in  the  morning  I took  my  leave  of  them, 
promifing  they  fhould  have  my  prefence  again  the  next  25th  of 
December.” 

Another  account  of  the  Chriftmas  Gambols  occurs  in  “ Batt  upon 
Batt,”  1694,  p.  5 : 

“ Our  Batt  can  dance,  play  at  high  Jinks  •with  Dice, 

At  any  primitive,  orthodoxal  Vice. 

Shooing  the  wild  Mare,  tumbling  the  young  Wenches, 

Drinking  all  Night,  and  deeping  on  the  Benches. 

Shew  me  a man  can  fnir  and  cut. 

Yet  always  ha've  three  Trays  in  hand  at  Putt  : 

Shew  me  a man  can  turn  up  Noddy  Hill, 

And  deal  himfelf  three  Fi-z>es  too  when  he  will : 

Conclude  with  one  and  thirty,  and  a Pair, 

Never  fail  Ten  in  flock,  and  yet  play  fair, 

If  Batt  be  not  that  Wight,  I lofe  my  aim.” 


‘ See  Du  Tilliot,  “ Memoire  de  la  Fete  des  Fous,”  p.  22.  [For  further  in- 
lonnation  refpeAing  the  ufage  as  followed  in  France,  confult  Carpentier,  “ Suppl. 
Glofs.  Du  Cange,”  tom.  i.  p.  7,  v.  Abbas  Lajtitiae.  See  alfo,  ibid.  •v.  Charava- 
ritum,  p.  923.] 

^ “The  Vindication  of  Chriftmas,  or  his  Twelve  Yeares  Obfervations  on  the 
Times.” 
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Stafford* *  fays,  they  [certain  deluded  men]  “ make  me  call  to  mind 
an  old  Chriftmas  Gambole,  contrived  with  a Thred,  which  being 
faftened  to  fome  Beame,  hath  at  the  nether  end  of  it  a fticke,  at  the 
one  end  of  which  is  tied  a Candle,  and  at  the  other  end  an  Apple  ; fo 
that  when  a Man  comes  to  bite  at  the  Apple,  the  Candle  burnes  his 
nofe.  The  Application  is  as  eafy  as  the  Trick  common.” 

[In  1682  appeared  “The  Chriftmas  Ordinary,  a private  Show; 
wherein  is  expreffed  the  jovial  Freedom  of  that  FeftivaT.  as  it  was 
aSted  at  a Gentleman  s Houfe  among  other  Revels^  by  W.  R.  Mafter  of 
Arts.”2] 


2.  Fool  Plough  and  Sword  Dance. 

In  “ Dives  and  Pauper,”  1493,  among  fuperftitions  cenfured 
we  find  the  following : “ ledyng  of  the  ploughe  aboute  the  fire  as  for 
gode  legynnyng  of  the  yere^  that  they  Jhulde  fare  the  better  alle  the  yere 
followyng.”  In  Bale’s  “ Yet  a Courfe  at  the  Romyflie  Foxe,”  1542, 
the  author  [declares]  : “ than  ought  my  lorde  (Bonner)  to  fufffe  the 
fame  felfe  ponnyfhment  for  not  fenfiing  the  plowghefis  on  Plowgh  Mon- 
day e.'’ 

In  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Weftminfter, 
1494,  is  the  following:  “Item  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rynfyvale 
for  the  plowgere  £o  4-s.  od.”  In  fimilar  accounts  for  Wigtoft, 
Lincolnfhire,  1575,  is  “ Receid  of  Wyll'".  Clarke  & John  Waytt, 
of  the  plougadrin  £i  os.  od.”  There  is  a cuftom  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  ploughmen  parading  on  Plow  Monday  ; but  what  little 
they  collecSt  is  applied  wholly  to  feafting  themfelves.  They  put 
themfelves  in  grotefque  habits.^  with  ribands.,  Sic.  [It  appears  that 
the  “ fign,”  on  which  the  plough  ufed  on  thefe  occafions  ftood,  was 
charged  to  the  parifti  fixteenpence  or  thereabout,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.]® 

There  was  a light  in  many  churches  called  the  plow  light.,  main- 
tained by  old  and  young  perfons  who  were  hufbandmen,  before  fome 
image  ; who  on  Plough  Monday  had  a feaft,  and  went  about  with  a 
plough,  and  fome  dancers  to  fupport  it.'* 

This  pageant  or  dance,  as  ufed  at  prefent,  feems  a compofition  made 
up  of  the  gleaning  of  feveral  obfolete  cuftoms,  followed  anciently,  here 
and  elfewhere,  on  this  and  the  like  feftive  occafions. 


‘ “ Niobe,”  1611,  p.  107. 

F Another  enumeration  of  the  feftive  fports  of  this  feafon  occurs  in  a poem, 
entitled  “ Chriftmas,”  1.  285.] 

■’  Stukeley’s  “ Itinerary,”  p.  19. 

* Blomefiekl’s  “ Norfolk,”  vol.  iv.  p.  287.  In  the  Cluirchwardens'  Accounts 
of  Heybridge  near  Malden,  Eftex,  is  the  following  account,  “ Item  receyved  of  the 
gadryng  of  the  White  Flo’we  £0  \s.  id."  To  which  this  note  is  affixed  ; “ Q^does 
this  mean  Plough  Monday;  on  which  the  Country  People  come  and  dance  and 
make  a gathering  as  on  May-Day  ? ” 
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In  the  North  of  England  there  is  a cuftom  ufed  at  or  about  this 
time,  which,  as  will  be  feen,  was  anciently  obferved  alfo  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Lent.  The  Fool  Plough  goes  about,  a pageant  that  confifts 
of  a number  o{' /word  dancers  dragging  a Plough.,  with  mufic,  and  one, 
fometimes  two,  in  very  ftrange  attire  ; the  Belly,  in  the  grotefque  habit 
of  an  old  woman,  and  the  Fool,  almoft  covered  with  Ikins,  a hairy 
cap  on,  and  the  tail  of  fome  animal  hanging  from  his  back.  The  office 
of  one  of  thefe  charadfers,  in  which  he  is  very  affiduous,  is  to  go  about 
rattling  a box  amongft  the  fpe£lators  of  the  dance,  in  which  he  receives 
their  little  donations. 

It  is  alfo  called  the  fond  Plough.,  aliter  the  white  Plough,  fo  denomi- 
nated becaufe  the  gallant  young  men  that  compofe  it  appear  to  be 
drelFed  in  their  Ihirts  (without  coat  or  waiftcoat)  upon  which  great 
numbers  of  ribbands  folded  into  rofes  are  loofely  Hitched  on.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a very  airy  habit  at  this  cold  feafon,  but  they  have  on  warm 
waiftcoats  under  it.  Hutchinfon,'  fpeaking  of  the  drefs  of  the  fword- 
dancers  at  Chriftmas,  adds  ; “ Others,  in  the  fame  kind  of  gay  attire, 
draw  about  a Plough,  called  the  Stot  Plough,  and,  when  they  receive 
the  gift,  make  the  exclamation  Largefs  I but  if  not  requited  at  any 
houfe  for  their  appearance,  they  draw  the  Plough  through  the  Pave- 
ment and  raife  the  ground  of  the  front  in  furrows.  I have  feen  twenty 
men  in  the  yoke  of  one  Plough.”  He  concludes  thus  ; “ The  Stot- 
plough  has  been  conceived  by  fome  to  have  no  other  derivation  than 
a mere  rural  triumph,  the  plough  having  ceafed  from  its  labour.” 

In  TulTer’s  “ Hufbandry,”  1580,  under  the  Account  of  the  Plough- 
man’s Feaft  Days  are  the  following  lines  : 

“ Plough  Munday,  next  after  that  Twelf-tide  is  pall, 

Bids  out  with  the  plough  ; the  worll  hufband  is  laft  : 

If  Plowman  get  hatchet,  or  whip  to  the  Ikrene, 

Maids  lofeth  their  cocke,  if  no  water  be  feen 

which  are  thus  explained  in  [Hilman’s]  “Tufler  Redivivus,”  1710: 
“ After  Chriftmas  (which  formerly,  during  the  twelve  days,  was  a 
time  of  very  little  work)  every  gentleman  feafted  the  farmers,  and 
every  farmer  their  fervants  and  talk  men.  Plough  Monday  puts  them 
in  mind  of  their  bufinefs.  In  the  morning  the  men  and  the  maid  fer- 
vants ftrive  who  ftiall  Ihow  their  diligence  in  rifing  earlieft.  If  the 
ploughman  can  get  his  whip,  his  plough-ftafF,  hatchet,  or  anything 
that  he  wants  in  the  field,  by  the  fire-fide,  before  the  maid  hath  got 
her  kettle  on,  then  the  maid  lofeth  her  Shrove-tide  cock,  and  it  wholly 
belongs  to  the  men.  Thus  did  our  forefathers  ftrive  to  allure  youth 
to  their  duty,  and  provided  them  innocent  mirth  as  well  as  labour. 
On  this  Plough  Monday  they  have  a good  fupper  and  fome  ftrong 
drink.” 

The  Monday  after  Twelfth  Day  (as  Coles  tells  us)  was  anciently 
called  Plough  Monday,  when  our  Northern  ploughmen  begged  plough- 
money  to  drink.  He  adds,  “ In  fome  places  if  the  ploughman  (after 


' “ Hiftory  ot  Northumberland,”  vol.  ii.  ad finem,  p.  18. 
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that  day’s  work)  come  with  his  whip  to  the  kitchen  hatch,  and  cry 
‘ cock  in  pot  ’ before  the  maid  can  cry  ‘ cock  on  the  dunghill,’  he  gains 
a cock  for  Shrove  Tuefday.”  Coles  tells  us  alfo  of  an  old  cuftom,  in 
fome  places,  of  “ Farmers  giving  (harping  Corn  to  their  Smith  at 
Chriftmafs  for  Jharping  plough  irons.” 

[There  is  a long  and  elaborate  account  in  the  “ Book  of  Days  ” of 
this  ruftic  feftival,  and  in  “Notes  and  Queries”  for  May  ig,  i860, 
Cuthbert  Bede  alludes  to  the  cuftom  as  then  kept  up  in  Huntingdon- 
(hire.  It  is  ftill  cuftomary  for  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  to 
entertain  the  officers  of  the  Corporation  at  a banquet  on  Plough 
Monday.] *  * 

I'he  Fool  Plough  upon  the  Continent  appears  to  have  been  ufed 
after  the  folemn  fervice  of  A(h  Wednefday  was  over.  Hofpinian 
gives  a very  particular  account  of  it  from  Naogeorgus,  and  explains 
the  origin  of  its  name.'^ 

It  has  been  before  remarked  that  in  fome  places  where  this  pageant 
is  retained,  the  fword-dancers  plough  up  the  foil  before  any  boufe  at 
which  they  have  exhibited  and  received  no  reward.® 

In  the  “ Britifh  Apollo,”  1710,  number  g2,  [the  following  expla- 
nation occurs:]  “ Plough  Monday  is  a country  phrafe,  and  only  ufed 
by  peafants,  becaufe  they  generally  ufed  to  meet  together  at  fome 
neighbourhood  over  a cup  of  ale,  and  feaft  themfelves,  as  well  to  wifh 
themfelves  a plentiful  Harveft  from  the  great  Corn  fown  (as  they  call 
Wheat  and  Rye)  as  alfo  to  wi(h  a God-fpeed  to  the  Plough  as  foon  as 
they  begin  to  break  the  ground  to  fow  Barley  and  other  Corn,  which 
they  at  that  time  make  a Holiday  to  themfelves  as  a finijhing Jiroke 
after  Chrijlmas.,  which  is  their  Mafter’s  holyday  time,  as  Prentices  in 
many  places  make  it  the  fame,  appropriated  by  confent  to  revel 
amongft  themfelves.” 

Pegge,  in  the  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine  ” for  December,  1762,  in- 
forms us  Plough- Monday.,  the  Monday  after  Twelfth  day,  is 

when  the  labour  of  the  Plough  and  the  other  ruftic  toils  begin.  On 
this  day  the  young  men  yoke  themfelves  and  draw  a Plough  about 
with  Mufick,  and  one  or  two  perfons,  in  antic  drefTes,  like  Jack- 
Puddings,  go,  from  houfe  to  houfe,  to  gather  money  to  drink.  If  you 
refufe  them  they  plough  up  your  dunghill.  We  call  them  in  Derby- 
(hire  the  Plough  Bullocks.”^ 

Macaulay  ® fays : “ On  Plow-Monday  I have  taken  notice  of  an  an- 


[‘  “Daily  News,”  for  Jan.  12,  1869.] 

“ Hofpinian,  “ De  Orig.  Feft.  Chrilt.”  p.  47;  Googe’s  “ Naogeorgus,”  1570, 
p.  82  ; and  Reed’s  “ Shakefpeare,”  vol.  viii.  p.  241. 

^ “ Vocab.  utriufque  Juris,”  a Scot.  J.  C.  in  ‘v.  Aratrum. 

* Aubanus  tells  us  of  a fimilar  one  in  Franconia  on  Afli  Wednefday,  when  fuch 
young  women,  he  fays,  as  have  frequented  the  dances  throughout  the  year  are 
gathered  together  by  young  men,  and,  inftead  of  horfes,  are  yoked  to  a plough, 
upon  which  a piper  fits  and  plays : in  this  manner  they  are  dragged  into  fome 
river  or  pool.  He  fufpedfs  this  to  have  been  a kind  of  felf-enjoined  voluntary 
penance  for  not  having  abftained  from  their  favourite  diverfion  on  holidays,  con- 
trary to  the  injunflions  of  the  Church. 

^ “ Hiftory  of  Claybrook,”  1791,  p.  128. 
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nual  difplay  of  morris-dancers  at  Claybrook,  who  come  from  the 
neighbouring  Villages  of  Sapcote  and  Sharnford.” 

In  a marginal  note  to  Roiley’s  “ Poetical  Relation  of  the  Gleanings 
of  the  Idiotifmes  and  Abfurdities  of  Miles  Corbet  Efquire,”  1646,  p.  6, 
we  are  told  that  the  Monday  after  Twelfth  Day  is  called  “ PlowUck 
Monday  by  the  Hufbandmen  in  Norfolk,  becaufe  on  that  day  they  doe 
firji  begin  to  plough.  ” ' 

Chriftie* *  fays:  “The  new  year  of  the  Perfians  was  opened  with 
agricultural  ceremonies  (as  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  the  Chinefe  at  the 
prefent 'iay.)  ” [He  adds:]  “The  Athenians  (fays  Plutarch)  cele- 
brate three  facred  ploughings.”  “The  Chinefe  ploughing  took  place 
on  the  firft  day  of  their  (folar)  new  year,  (the  fame  ceremony  is  prac- 
tifed  in  Tunquin,  Cochin-China,  and  Siam)  which,  however,  hap- 
pened at  an  earlier  feafon  than  with  the  Greeks,  viz.  when  the  fun 
entered  the  15th  degree  of  Aquarius  ; but  the  difference  of  feafon  need 
not  be  objedted  to,  fince  we  have  obferved  that  fimilar  rites  were 
adopted  by  the  antient  Perfians,  the  beginning  of  whofe  year  differed 
agafn^from  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Chinefe  ; but  all  thefe  ceremonies 
may  be^refumed  to  have  fprung  from  the  fame  fource.  The  Grecian 
ploughing  was  perhaps  at  firft  but  a civil  inftitution,  although  a myftical 
meaning  was  afterwards  attached  to  it.” 

Henry,  in  his  “ Hiftory  of  Britain,”  fays,  “ The  Germans,  and  pro- 
bably the  Gauls  and  Britons,  had  a kind  of  martial  Dance  which  was 
exhibited  at  every  entertainment.  This  was  performed  by  certain 
young  men,  who,  by  long  pradfice,  had  acquired  the  art  of  dancing 
amongft  the  (harp  points  of  fwords  and  fpears,  with  fuch  wonderful 
agility  and  gracefulnefs,  that  they  gained  great  applaufe  to  themfelves, 
and  gave  great  delight  to  the  fpedfators.” 

Morefin,  who  has  been  a moft  accurate  obferver  of  Popular  Anti- 
quities, mentions  a Dance  without  Swords,  in  Scotland.* 

In  a Drama  played  by  a fet  of  “ Plow-Boys  or  Morris-Dancers  f 


' Among  the  ancients  the  “ Compitalia  were  Feafts  inftituted,  fonie  fay,  by 
Tarquinius  Prifcus,  in  the  month  of  January,  and  celebrated  by  fervants  alone, 
’when  their  plowing  was  over.'"  Sheridan’s  Perfuis,  edit.  1739,  p.  67,  note. 

^ “ Inquiry  into  the  Ancient  Greek  Game,”  1801,  p.  136. 

* “ Papatus,”  1594,  p.  160.  I find  a curious  and  very  minute  defcription  of  the 
Sword  Dance  in  Olaus  Magnus.  He  tells  us  that  the  Northern  Goths  and  Swedes 
have  a fport  wherein  they  exercife  their  youth,  confifting  of  a Dance  with  Swords 
in  the  following  manner : firft,  with  their  I'words  flieathed  and  ereft  in  their  hands, 
they  dance  in  a triple  round  : then  with  their  drawn  fwords  held  ereft  as  before : 
afterwards,  extending  them  from  hand  to  hand,  they  lay  hold  of  each  other’s  hilts 
and  points,  and  while  they  are  wheeling  more  moderately  round  and  changing 
their  order,  throw  themfelves  into  the  figure  of  a hexagon,  which  they  call  a rofe  : 
but,  prefently  railing  and  drawing  back  their  fwords,  they  undo  that  figure,  in 
order  to  form  with  them  a four-fquare  rofe,  that  they  may  rebound  over  the  head 
of  each  other.  Laftly,  they  dance  rapidly  backwards,  and  vehemently  rattling  the 
fides  of  their  fwords  together,  conclude  their  I'port.  Pipes,  or  longs  (fometimes 
both)  direft  the  meafure,  which,  at  firft,  is  How,  but  increafmg  afterwards,  becomes 
a very  quick  one  towards  the  conclulion. 

[Douce  had  a very  old  cut  reprelenting  the  Sworil  Dance,  which,  according  to 
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in  their  ribbon  drefles,  with  Swords,  Odlober  20,  1779,  at  Revefby 
Abbey,  Lincolnfhire,  the  afTumed  charafters  of  the  piece  are  different 
from  thofe  of  the  more  regular  Morris,  and  they  were  accompanied 
by  two  men  from  Kirtley  without  any  particular  dreffes,  who  fang 
the  fong  of  Landlord  and  Tenant.  The  Dramatis  perfonte  were  ; 
Men.,  The  Fool  and  his  five  Sons,  Pickle  Herring,  Blue  Breeches, 
Pepper  Breeches,  Ginger  Breeches,  and  John  Allfpice ; JPornan., 
Cicely : with  a Fidler  or  Mafter  Mufick  Man.  In  the  Play  itfelf 
the  Hobby  Horfe  is  not  omitted  ; 

“ We  are  come  over  the  Mire  and  Mofs  ; 

We  dance  an  Hobby  Horfe  ; 

A Dragon  you  (hall  fee, 

And  a wild  Worm  for  to  flee. 

Still  we  are  all  brave  jovial  boys, 

And  take  delight  in  Chrifhnas  toys.” 

[A  Writer  in  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  May  1811,  tells 
us  that  in  the  North  Riding  ofYorkfhire  the  Sword  Dance  is  per- 
formed from  St.  Stephen’s  Day  till  New  Year’s  Day.  The  Dancers 
ufually  confift  of  fix  youths  dreffed  in  white  with  ribbands,  attended  by 
a fidler,  a youth  with  the  name  of  ‘ Belfey,’  and  alfo  by  one  who  per- 
fonates  a Dodlor.  They  travel  from  village  to  village.  One  of  the 
fix  youths  a£ls  the  part  of  King  in  a kind  of  farce  which  confifts 
chiefly  of  finging  and  dancing,  when  the  Belfey  interferes  while  they 
are  making  a hexagon  with  their  fwords,  and  is  killed. 

Mr.  Brand  was  a frequent  fpedlator  of  this  Dance,  which,  in  his 
time,  was  performed  with  few  or  no  alterations  in  Northumberland 
and  the  adjoining  counties  ; one  difference  however  was  obfervable 
in  the  Northern  Sword  Dancers,  that  when  the  Swords  were  formed 
into  a figure,  they  laid  them  down  upon  the  ground  and  danced  round 
them.] 

As  to  the  Fool  and  Beffy,  they  have  probably  been  derived  to  us 
from  the  ancient  Feftival  of  Fools  held  on  New  Year’s  Day.^ 
was  a common  generic  term  for  a female  Tom-a-Bedlam.*] 

Wallis^  tells  us,  that  the  Saltatio  armata  of  the  Roman  Militia  on 


Park,  was  ftill  “performed  (fixty  years  ago)  by  the  morris-dancers  in  the  vicinag 
of  Lincoln.”]  * 

Olaus  Magnus  calls  this  a kind  of  gymnaftic  rite,  in  which  the  ignorant  were 
fucceffively  inftru6fed  by  thofe  who  were  (killed  in  it : and  thus  it  mu(t  have  been 
preferved  and  handed  down  to  us. 

' Concerning  the  Feaft  of  Fools,  fee  Du  Cange, <z;.  KALEND.®,and  Du  Tilliot, 
“ Memoire  pour  fervir  a I’Hiftoire  de  la  Fete  des  Foux,”  1751,  [As  well  as  the 
prefent  work  under  April  Fools’  Day.]  Du  Cange,  Cervula,  Car- 
pentier  Supplem.  ad  Du  Cange,  ibid,  and  Delrio  “ Difquifit.  Magic.”  L.  iii. 
P.  ii.  Quaeft.  4..  Seft.  5,  p.  477.  See  alfo  “ Hofpinian  de  Orig.  Feft  Chrift.”  fol. 
32  b.  where  the  praftice  is  mentioned  nearly  in  the  fame  words. 

P See  Lovelace's  Poems,  ed.  1864,  p.  115,  and  note.] 

^ “ Hillory  Northumberland,”  vol.  ii,  p.  28.* 


[•  Note  in  a copy  of  Bourne  and  Brand’s  “ Popular  Antiquities,”  p.  176.] 
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their  Feftival  Armiluftrium,  celebrated  on  the  19th  of  October,  [was, 
in  his  time,]  ftill  praftifed  by  the  country  people  in  this  neighbourhood, 
on  the  annual  Feftivity  of  Chriftmas,  the  Yule-tide  of  the  Druids. 
“ Young  Men  march  from  Village  to  Village,  and  from  Houfe  to  Houfe, 
with  Mufic  before  them,  drefled  in  an  antic  attire,  and  before  the  vefti- 
bulum  or  entrance  of  every  houfe  entertain  the  family  with  the  Motus 
incompofitus,  the  antic  Dance,  or  Chorus  Armatus,  with  Sword  or 
Spears  in  their  hands,  ere6l  and  fliining.  This  they  call  the  Sword 
Dance.  For  their  pains  they  are  prefented  with  a fmall  gratuity  in 
money,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  every  houfeholder’s  ability  : their 
gratitude  is  exprefl'ed  by  firing  a gun.  One  of  the  company  is  dif- 
tinguiflied  from  the  reft  by  a more  antic  drefs  ; a fox’s  fkin  generally 
ferving  him  for  a covering  and  ornament  to  his  head,  the  tail  hanging 
down  his  back.  This  droll  figure  is  their  chief  or  leader.  He  does 
not  mingle  in  the  dance.” 

There  was  anciently  a profane  fport  among  the  Heathens  on  the 
Kalends  of  January,  when  they  ufed  to  roam  about  in  difguifes,  re- 
fembling  the  figures  of  wild  beafts,  of  cattle,  and  of  old  women.  The 
Chriftians  adopted  this : Fauftinus,  the  biftiop,  inveighs  againft  it 
with  great  warmth.  They  were  wont  to  be  covered  with  fkins  of 
cattle,  and  to  put  on  the  heads  of  beafts,  &c. 

[Ihre*  fpeaks  of  the  fort  of  mummery  pradlifed  in  his  time  and 
before  by  the  youth,  who  put  on  the  forms  of  rams,  and  in  that  fliape 
ran  about  molefting  paftengers  and  others.  He  feems  difpofed  to 
identify  this  cuftom  with  that  defcribed  by  other  writers,  in  which  a 
ftag,  inftead  of  a ram,  ufed  to  be  counterfeited  in  the  fame  way. 
Biftiop  Fauftinus^  in  his  Sermon  for  the  Kalends  of  January,  afks, 
whether  any  fenfible  perfon  can  credit,  that  people  in  their  right  minds 
could  be  found  fo  filly  as  to  put  on  the  likenefs  of  deer,  while  others 
drefled  themfelves  in  the  hides  of  cattle,  others  wore  the  heads  of 
beafts,  and  transformed  themfelves  fo  that  they  ceafed  to  look  like 
human  beings.  This  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Continent,  but  ap- 
pears to  have  been  pra£fifed  among  us  formerly  on  more  than  one  of 
the  merry-makings  ingrafted  on  the  original  holy  feafts  of  the  early 
Chriftian  church. 

Yawning  for  a Chejhlre  Cheefe  was,  as  the  “ Spe£lator”  for  Sep- 
tember 25,  17 1 1,  tells  us,  a Chriftmas  amufement  at  that  period.]  A 
credible  perfon  born  and  brought  up  in  a village  not  far  from  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  informed  [Mr.  Brand]  that,  when 
he  was  a boy,  there  was  a rural  cuftom  there  among  the  youths  of 
hunting  owls  and  fquirrels  on  Chriftmas  Day.  [Forby  alludes 
to  this  now  obfolete  pradlice  in  his  “ Vocabulary  of  Eafl  Anglia, 
1830.” 


‘ Ihre  “ GlofTariuiii  Suio  Gothicum,”  1769,  v JuL.;  Du  Cange  “ Giofs.” 
Art.  Pelota.  ^ 

P Serino  Kal.  Jan.] 
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3.  The  Christmas  Candle  at  St.John’s  College,  Oxford. 

This  Candle  ufed  formerly  to  be  burned  at  Chriftmas  in  an  ancient 
ftone  focket,  upon  which  was  engraved  a figure  of  the  Holy  Lamb, 
It  was  in  ufe  during  the  twelve  days  of  Chriftmas,  and  ftood  on  the 
public  fupper  board.  It  was  not,  however,  as  appears  from  what 
follows,  peculiar  to  St.  John’s.  In  the  “ Country  Farmers’  Cate- 
chifm,”  1703,  8vo.  occurs  this  paflage : “ She  ne’er  has  no  fits,  nor 
ufes  no  cold  tea,  as  the  ‘ Ladies  Catechifm  ’ fayes,  but  keeps  her 
body  in  health  with  working  all  the  week,  and  goes  to  church  on 
Sundays  ; my  daughter  don’t  look  with  fickly  pale  looks,  like  an  unit 
Chriftmas  Candle  ; they  don’t  eat  oatmeal,  lime,  or  afhes,  for  pain  at 
their  ftomachs ; they  don’t  ride  on  the  fellows  backs  before  they  are 
twelve  year  old,  nor  lie  on  their  own  before  they  are  fifteen,  but  look 
as  frefli  as  new  blown  rofes,  with  their  daily  exercife,  and  ftay  till  they 
are  fit  for  hufbands  before  they  have  them.” 

4.  The  Christmas  Tree. 

A very  intelligent  writer  in  Willis’s  “Current  Notes”  for  February, 
1854,  obferves : “The  Chriftmas-tree  has  become  a prevailing 
fafhion  in  England  at  this  feafon,  and  is  by  moft  perfons  fuppofed  to 
be  derived  from  Germany : fuch,  however,  is  not  the  fadl ; the 
Chriftmas-tree  is  from  Egypt,  and  its  origin  dates  from  a period  long 
antecedent  to  the  Chriftian  era.  The  palm-tree  is  known  to  put 
forth  a ftioot  every  month,  and  a fpray  of  this  tree,  with  twelve  ftioots 
on  it,  was  ufed  in  Egypt,  at  the  time  of  the  winter  folftice,  as  a 
fymbol  of  the  year  completed.  Egyptian  aflbciations  of  a very  early 
date  ftill  mingle  with  the  tradition  and  cuftom  of  the  Chriftmas-tree  ; 
there  are  as  many  pyramids,  as  trees  ufed  in  Germany,  in  the  cele- 
bration of  Chriftmas  by  thofe  whofe  means  do  not  admit  of  their  pur- 
chafing  trees  and  the  concomitant  tapers.  Thefe  pyramids  confift  of 
flight  eredlions  of  flips  of  wood,  arranged  like  a pyramidal  epergne., 
covered  with  green  paper,  and  decorated  with  feftoons  of  paper-chain 
work,  which  flutters  in  the  wind,  and  conftitutes  a make-believe 
foliage.  This  latter,  however,  is  an  innovation  of  modern  days.” 

But  the  Chriftmas-tree,  notwithftanding  what  has  gone  before, 
no  doubt  came  to  us  from  Germany  diredlly,  and  is  ftill  (1869)  a 
flouriftiing  inftitution  among  us.  It  is  ufually  an  evergreen  decorated 
with  lights,  and  alfo  with  prefents  for  the  guefts,  the  latter  depending, 
of  courfe,  on  the  means  or  generofity  of  the  entertainer. 

5.  Waits. 

The  Editor  of  the  “ Privy  Purfe  Expenfes  of  Henry  VIII.”  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas,  in  a note  to  two  entries,  where  the  king  makes  a 
prefent  to  the  waits  of  Canterbury  in  1532,  obferves:  “ This  is  per- 
haps the  earlieft  inftance  known  of  the  ufe  of  the  words,  in  the  fenfe 
of  nocturnal  muficians,  as  Archdeacon  Nares  does  not  cite  any  older 
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authority  than  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  But  in  the  firft  place,  waits 
are  mentioned  as  night-mufic  in  the  Liber  Niger  of  Edward  IV., 
1478  ; and  fecondly,  neither  of  the  allufions  in  Henry’s  Privy  Ex- 
penfes  fupports  Nicolas’s  ftatement,  that  the  waits  who  attended 
the  King  at  Canterbury  performed  by  night.  The  reader  may  judge 
for  himfelf : 

“ Itm  the  xi  daye  (of  Odfober)  paied  to  the  waytes  of  Caunterbury 
in  rewarde  ....  vijj. 

“ Itm  the  xix  daye  (of  November)  paied  to  the  waytes  at  Caunter- 
bery  in  rewarde  ....  xviijr. 

6.  Hodening. 

Mr.  Bufhy,  in  his  “ Concert-Room  Anecdotes,'’  who  is  followed 
by  Hone  and  Ambrofe  Merton  (in  “ Notes  and  Queries,”  for  Dec. 
17,  1859),  rather  reprinted  by  them,  gives  an  account  of  this 
ufage,  which  is  merely  another  form  of  the  “ Mari  Llwyd  ” already 
defcribed.] 
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With  Evergreens  at  Christmas. 

“ When  Kofemary  and  Bays,  the  poet's  crown, 

Are  bawl’d  in  frequent  cries  through  all  the  tow'n  ; 

Then  judge  the  fcltival  of  Chrilhnas  near, 

Chriftinafs,  the  joyous  period  of  the  year  ! 

Now  with  bright  Holly  all  the  temples  ftrow. 

With  Lawrel and  facred  Mistletoe.” — Gay’s  Trivia. 

This  cullom  too  the  ChrifHans  appear  to  have  copied  from  their 
Pagan  anceftors.  Bourne*  cites  the  Council  of  Bracara, 
Canon  73,"  as  forbidding  Chriftians  to  deck  their  Houfes  with  Bay 
leaves  and  green  Boughs  ; but  this  extended  only  to  their  doing  it  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  Pagans. 

[In  the  Roman  Calendar,  I find  the  following  obfervation  on 
Chriftmas  Eve  : Templa  exornantur.~\ 


' “ Antiq.  Vulg.”  p.  173. 

’ “Non  liceat  iniquas  obfervantias  agere  Kalendarum  et  oeiis  vacate  Gentilibus, 
neque  lauro,  neque  viriditate  arborum  cingere  domes.  Omnis  enim  haec  obfer- 
vatio  Paganifmi  eft.” — Brace.  Can.  73.  Inftell.  Prynne,  in  his  Hiftrio-Maftix, 
p.  581,  cites  nearly  the  fame  words  from  the  73d  Canon  of  the  Concilium  Anti- 
fiodorenfe,  in  France,  a.d.  614..  In  the  fame  work,  p.  21,  he  cites  the  Councils 
as  forbidding  the  early  Chriftians  “ to  decke  up  their  houfes  with  lawrell,_yT?/c, 
and  greene  boughes  (as  we  ufe  to  doe  in  the  Chriftmafs  Seafon).”  Adding  from 
“Ovid,  Fall.”  lib.  iii. 

“ Hedera  eft  gratiftima  Baccho.” 

Compare  alfo  Tertull.  de  Idol.  cap.  15. 
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Among  the  annual  difburfements  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  London,  I 
find  the  following  entry : “ Holme  and  ivy  at  Chriftmas  Eve,  'n\]dt” 
In  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts  of  St.  Laurence’s  parifli,  Reading, 
1 505,  quoted  by  Coates,  we  read  : “ It.  payed  to  Makrell  for  the 
holy  bufh  agayn  Chriftmas,  ij^.”  In  the  Accounts  of  St.  Martin 
Outwich,  London,  1524,  is  : “ Item  for  holy  and  ivy  at  Chryftmas, 

i]d.  ob.  1525,  Payd  for  holy  and  ivye  at  Chryftmas,  ij/'/.”  In 

fimilar  accounts  for  St.  Margaret  Weftminfter,  1647,  we  read;  “Item, 
paid  for  rofemarie  and  bayes  that  was  ftuck  about  the  church  at 
Chriftmas,  it.  bd.” 

Bourne  cites  an  Oration  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  which  throws 
light  upon  the  ancient  rites  of  Chriftmas  Day.  “ Let  us  not,”  fays 
he,  “ celebrate  the  feaft  after  an  earthly,  but  an  heavenly  manner  ; let 
not  our  doors  be  crowned  ; let  not  dancing  be  encouraged  ; let  not 
the  crofs-paths  be  adorned,  the  eyes  fed,  nor  the  ears  delighted  ; let  us 
not  feaft  to  excefs,  nor  be  drunk  with  wine.” 

“ Trimmyng  of  the  temples,”  fays  Polydore  Vergil,^  “with 
hangynges,  floures,  boughes,  and  garlondes,  was  taken  of  the 
heathen  people,  whiche  decked  their  idols  and  houfes  with  fuche 
array.” 

Chandler  tells  us,  in  his  “Travels  in  Greece,”  that  it  is  related 
where  Druidifm  prevailed,  the  houfes  were  decked  with  ever-greens  in 
December,  that  the  fylvan  Spirits  might  repair  to  them,  and  remain 
unnipped  with  froft  and  cold  winds,  until  a milder  feafon  had  renewed 
the  foliage  of  their  darling  abodes. 

Stow,  in  his  “ Survey,”  fays  that,  “againft  the  Feaft  of  Chriftmas, 
every  man’s  houfe,  as  alfo  their  parifh  churches,  were  decked  with 
holme,  ivy,  bayes,  and  whatfoever  the  feafon  of  the  year  afforded  to  be 
green.  The  Conduits  and  Standards  in  the  ftreets  were  likewife  gar- 
niftied;  among  the  which  I read  that  in  the  year  1444,  by  tempeft  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  towards  the  morning  of  Candlemas  Day,  at  the 
Leaden-hall,  in  Cornhill,  a Standard  of  tree,  being  fet  up  in  the  midft 
of  the  pavement,  faft  in  the  ground,  nailed  full  of  holme  and  ivie,  for 
difport  of  Chriftmafs  to  the  people,  was  tome  up  and  caft  downe  by 
the  malignant  Spirit  (as  was  thought),  and  the  ftones  of  the  pavement 
all  about  were  caft  in  the  ftreets,  and  into  divers  houfes,  fo  that  the 
people  were  fore  aghaft  at  the  great  tempefts.” 

This  illuftrates  the  Spe£Iator’s  obfervation,  where  he  tells  us  that  our 
forefathers  looked  into  Nature  with  other  eyes  than  we  do  now,  and 
always  afcribed  common  natural  effedls  to  fupernatural  caufes.  It 
Ihould  feem  that  this  joy  of  the  people  at  Chriftmas  was  death  to  their 
infernal  enemy.  Envying  their  feftal  pleafures,  and  owing  them  a 
grudge,  he  took  this  opportunity  of  fpoiling  their  fport. 

In  “ Witts  Recreations,”  1640,  occurs  an  epigram  on  “ Chrift- 
mafle  Ivy” : 

“ At  ChriftmalTe  men  do  alwayes  ivy  get. 

And  in  each  corner  of  the  houfe  it  fet : 


‘ “ Langley’s  Abridg.”  fol.  lOo. 
U 
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But  wliy  do  they,  then,  ufe  that  Bacchus  weed? 

Becaufe  they  mean  then  Bacchus-Y\k.t  to  feed.”] 

In  Herbert’s  “Country  Parfon,”  1675,  p.  56,  the  author  tells  us  : 
“ Our  Parfon  takes  order  that  the  church  be  fwept  and  kept  clean, 
without  dull  or  cobwebs,  and  at  great  fejHvals  Jirawed  and Jiuck  with 
houghs,  and  perfumed  with  incenfe.” 

A writer  in  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  1765,  conje£lures 
that  the  ancient  cuftom  of  dreffing  Churches  and  Houfesat  Chriftmas 
with  Laurel,  Box,  Holly,  or  Ivy,  was  in  allufion  to  many  figurative 
expreffions  in  the  Prophets  relative  to  Chrift,  the  Branch  of  Righteouf- 
nefs,  &c.,  or  that  it  was  in  remembrance  of  the  Oratory  of  Wrythen 
Wands  or  Boughs,  which  was  the  firft  Chriftian  Church  eredled  in 
Britain.  Before  we  can  admit  either  of  thefe  hypothefes,  the  quef- 
tion  muft  be  determined  whether  or  not  this  Cuftom  did  not  prevail  at 
this  feafon  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Chriftian  Faith  amongft 
us. 

Another  writer  in  that  Magazine  for  July,  1783,  remarking  on  the 
fame  ufage,  inquires,  “ May  we  refer  the  Branches  (as  well  as  the 
Palms  on  Palm  Sunday)  to  this,  ‘ And  they  cut  down  Branches  and 
ftrewed  them  in  the  way’.!”’ 

[Mrs.  Joyce  Jeffries,  of  Hereford  and  other  places,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  ufed,  as  her  account-books  fhow,  to  have  her  pew  in  All 
Saints’  Church,  Hereford,  dreffed  with  flowers  at  Chriftmas  by  the 
clerk’s  wife.*  It  is  ftill  the  univerfal  praCtice  to  deck  churches  and  private 
dwellings  with  holly  at  Chriftmas,  and  the  evergreen  is  ufually  left  till 
the  end  of  February,  or  till  Good  Friday.  In  towns,  the  cuftom  is 
rather  a mechanical  habit,  it  is  to  be  feared,  than  any  genuine  homage 
to  a time-honoured  obfervance.] 

Bourne  obferves  that  this  Cuftom  of  adorning  the  Windows  at  this 
feafon  with  Bay  and  Laurel,  is  but  feldom  ufed  in  the  North  ; but  in 
the  South,  particularly  at  our  Univerfities,  it  is  very  common  to  deck 
not  only  the  common  windows  of  the  town,  but  alfothe  chapels  of  the 
colleges,  with  Branches  of  Laurel,  which  was  ufed  by  tbe  ancient 
Romans  as  the  emblem  of  Peace,  Joy,  and  Vidlory.  In  the  Chrif- 
tian fenfe  it  may  be  applied  to  the  Vidlory  gained  over  the  Powers  of 
Darknefs  by  the  coming  of  Chrift. 

In  “ Round  about  our  Coal  Fire,”  [circa  1730],  I find  the  follow- 
ing paffage  on  this  fubjedl : — “ The  Rooms  were  embowered  with 
Holly,^  Ivy,  Cyprus,  Bays,  Laurel,  and  Mifletoe,  and  a bouncing 
Chriftmas  Log  in  the  Chimney.” 

In  this  Account  the  Cyprus  is  quite  a new  article.  Indeed,  I 


[‘  “ Archsol.”  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  200.] 

’ From  a Carol  in  praife  of  the  Holly,  temp.  Hen.  VI.  in  Harl.  MS.  5396,  it 
fliould  feem  that  Holly  was  ufed  only  to  deck  the  infideof  houfes  at  Chriftmas:  while 
Ivy  was  ufed  not  only  as  a Vintner’s  Sign,  but  alfo  among  the  evergreens  at 
Funerals. 
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fhould  as  foon  have  expedled  to  have  feen  the  Tew  as  the  Cyprefs  uled 
on  this  joyful  occafion.^ 

[Vallancey,  in  his  “ Grammar  of  the  Irifh  Language,”  obferves  ; 
“ The  Milletoe  was  facred  to  the  Druids,  becaufe  not  only  its  berries, 
but  its  leaves  alfo,  grow  in  clufters  of  three  united  to  one  flock. 
The  Chriftian  Irifh  hold  the  Scamroy,  or  Shamrock,  facred  in  like 
manner,  becaufe  it  has  three  leaves  united  to  one  flalk.”  A writer 
in  Willis’s  ‘‘  Current  Notes”  for  Augufl,  1852,  fays  ; — “ The  Gaelic 
name  for  this  plant  forms  a Angular  link  and  clue  to  its  real  meaning  5 
it  is  uile-ice,  the  miflletoe,  the  all-heal — ‘ lus  fior  uaine  a tharuingeas 
a bhith  o phlannt  eile,  an  Ever-Green  tree  that  draws  its  exiflence 
from  another  plant.’  It  evidently  refers  us  to  the  Saxon  Se  Haelend, 
the  Healer,  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  The  Saxon  mh-tel-tu  is  a com- 
pound of  three  Sanferit  words,  viz.  Mas,  vifhnu  (the  Meffiah)  ; a 

pit,  (metaph.  the  womb) : and  tu,  motion  to  or  from 

The  ivy  and  miflletoe  being  ever-greens,  denote  the  everlafling  life 
through  faith  in  the  promifed  Meffiah.  Killing  under  the  miflletoe  has 
now  loft  its  import ; its  primary  meaning  is  obvious.  I believe  the 
....  branch,  Ezekiel  viii.  17,  refers  to  the  miflletoe,  the  vifeum  in 
Virg.  “iTneid.”  vi.  205  ; but  the  Hebrew  fignifies  a branch  not  torn 
off,  nor  broken  off,  but  cut  from  the  tree.”^ 

Aubrey  fays  ^ that,  in  his  time  (1678)  it  was  cuftomary  in  feveral 
parts  of  Oxfordfhire  “ for  the  maidfervant  to  afk  the  man  for  Ivy  to 
drefs  the  Houfe,  and  if  the  man  denies,  or  negledls  to  fetch  in  Ivy,  the 
maid  fteals  aways  a pair  of  his  breeches,  and  nails  them  up  to  the  gate 
in  the  yard,  or  highway.”] 

I am  of  opinion,  although  Gay  mentions  the  Misletoe  among 
thofe  evergreens  that  were  put  up  in  Churches,  it  never  entered  thofe 
facred  edifices  but  by  miftake,  or  ignorance  of  the  fextons ; for  it  was 
the  heathenilh  and  profane  plant,  as  having  been  of  fuch  diftin£lion  in 
the  pagan  rites  of  Druidifm,  and  it  therefore  had  its  place  affigned  it  in 
Kitchens,  where  it  was  hung  up  in  great  ftate  with  its  white  berries, 
and  whatever  female  chanced  to  Hand  under  it,  the  young  man  prefent 
had  a right  or  claimed  one  of  faluting  her,  and  of  plucking  off"  a berry 
at  each  kifs.  I have  made  many  diligent  inquiries  after  the  truth  of 
this.  I learnt  at  Bath  that  it  never  came  into  the  Churches  there. 
An  old  Sexton  at  Teddington  in  Middlefex,  informed  me  that  fome 
Mifletoe  was  once  put  up  in  the  Church  there,  but  was  by  the  Cler- 
gyman immediately  ordered  to  be  taken  away. 


‘ Coles,  however,  in  his  “ Art  of  Simpling,”  1656,  p.  64,  tells  us,  “ In  fome 
places  fetting  up  of  Holly,  Ivy,  Rofemary,  Bayes,  Y EW,  &c.,  in  Churches  at  Chrijl- 
mafs  is  ftill  in  ufe.”  The  ufe  of  Box  as  well  as  Yew,  ‘‘  to  tiecke  up  Houles  in 
Winter,”  is  noticed  in  ParkinI'on’s  “ Garden  of  Flowers,”  See.,  1629,  p.  606. 

The  cuftom  of  Decking  Churches  at  Chriftmas  is  ftill  continued  in  [Devonftiire, 
as  it  was  in  Brand’s  day.] 

[’  Fora  curious  ftory  about  the  miflletoe,  fee  Willis’s"  Current  Notes  for  May, 
1853.”] 

Thoms’"  Anecd.  and  Trad.”  1839,  !'•  ^'-1 
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Coles,  fpeaking  of  MiHetoe,  fays  ; “ It  is  carrycd  many  miles  to  fet 
up  in  Houfes  about  Chriftmas  time,  when  it  is  adorned  with  a white 
gliftering  berry.” 

Stukeley^  mentions  the  introduction  of  Mifletoe  into  York  Cathe- 
dral on  Chriftmas  Eve  as  a remain  of  Druidifm.  Speaking  of  the 
Winter  Solftice,  our  Chriftmas,  he  fays  ; “ This  was  the  moft  refpeCl- 
able  feftival  of  our  Druids,  called  Yule-tide;  when  Mifletoe,  which 
they  called  All-heal,  was  carried  in  their  hands  and  laid  on  their  altars, 
as  an  emblem  of  the  falutiferous  advent  of  Mefllah.  This  Mifletoe 
they  cut  off"  the  trees  with  their  upright  hatchets  of  brafs,  called 
Celts,  put  upon  the  ends  of  their  ftaffs,  which  they  carried  in  their 
hands.  Innumerable  are  thefe  inftruments  found  all  over  the  Britilh 
Ifles. 

“ The  cuftom  is  ftill  preferved  in  the  North,  and  was  lately  at 
York  : on  the  Eve  of  Chriftmas-Day  they  carry  Misletoe  to  the  high 
Altar  of  the  Cathedral  and  proclaim  a public  and  univerfal  liberty,  par- 
don, and  freedom  to  all  forts  of  inferior  and  even  wicked  people  at  the  gates 
of  the  city,  towards  the  four  quarters  of  Heaven.” 

Colbatch,  in  his  Differtation  concerning  Mifletoe,  1720,  which  he 
ftrongly  recommends  as  a medicine  very  likely  to  fubdue  not  only  the 
Epileply,  but  all  other  convulfive  diforders,  obfervesthat  this  beautiful 
plant  muft  have  been  defigned  by  the  Almighty  “ for  further  and  more 
noble  purpofes  than  barely  to  feed  thrufties,  or  to  be  hung  up  fuper- 
ftitioufly  in  Houfes  to  drive  away  evil  Spirits.” 

He  tells  us  alfo,  that  “ the  high  veneration  in  which  the  Druids 
were  anciently  held  by  people  of  all  ranks,  proceeded  in  a great  mea- 
fure  from  the  wonderful  cures  they  wrought  by  means  of  the  Mifletoe 
of  the  Oak  ; this  tree  being  facred  to  them,  but  none  fo  that  had  not 
the  Mifletoe  upon  them.” 

With  the  Druids  the  Mifletoe  of  the  Oak  was  every  thing,^  but  Sir 
John  endeavours  to  evince  that  that  of  the  Crab,  the  Lime,  the  Pear, 
or  any  other  Tree,  is  of  equal  virtue.  This  facred  Epidendron  is 
beautifully  deferibed  by  Virgil  in  the  6th  iTneid."* * 

Mr.  W.  Williams  tells  us,^  that  “ Guidhel,  Mijfeltoe,  a magical 
ftn  ub,  appears  to  be  the  forbidden  Tree  in  the  middle  of  the  Trees  of 
Eden  ; for  in  the  Edda,  the  Miflletoe  is  faid  to  be  Balder’s  death,  who 
yet  perifhed  through  blindnefs  and  a woman.” 


' “ Medallic  Hiftory  of  Caraufius,”  book  ii.  pp.  163-4. 

• The  MHletoe  of  the  Oak,  which  is  very  rare,  is  vulgarly  faid  to  be  a cure  for 
wind-ruptures  in  Children.  The  fame  authority  alTerts  that  the  kind  that  is  found 
upon  the  Apple  is  good  for  fits. 

In  the  “ Statis.  Acc.  of  Scot."  vol.  xiii.  p.  520,  parifii  of  Kiltarlity,  Invernefs, 
it  is  faid,  “ In  Lovat’s  Garden  are  a great  number  of  Standard  Trees.  On  tivo 
Standard  Apple  Trees  here  Mijlletoe  grovjs,  which  is  a very  rare  plant  in  this 
country." 

^ “ Qiiale  folet  filvis  brumali  frigore  Fifeum 
Fronde  virere  nova,  quod  non  fua  feminat  Arbos, 

Et  croceo  foetu  teretes  circumdare  truncos  : 

Tabs  erat  fpecies,”  &c. 

■'  “ Gent.  Mag.”  for  Feb.  1791. 
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Chriftie^  fpeaks  of  the  refpefi:  the  Northern  Nations  entertained 
for  the  Mifletoe,  and  of  the  Celts  and  Goths  being  diftindl  in  the  in- 
ftance  of  their  equally  venerating  the  Mijletoe  about  the  time  of  the  year 
when  the  Sun  approached  the  Winter  Soljiice. 

He  adds,^  “We  find  by  the  allufion  of  Virgil,  who  compared  the 
golden  Bough  in  Infernisy  to  the  Mifetoe^  that  the  ufe  of  this  plant  was 
not  unknown  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  antients^  particularly  the 
Greeks^  of  whofe  poets  he  was  the  acknowledged  imitator.” 


gule  Dousfis,  CfirtBmas 

Ipalifes,  anD  pium-PorriDge. 

“Come guard  this  night  the  Chriftmas-Pie 
That  the  Thiefe,  though  ne’r  fo  Hie, 

With  his  fleflr  hooks  don’t  come  nie 

To  catch  it ; 

From  him,  who  all  alone  fits  there, 

Having  his  eyes  ftill  in  his  eare, 

And  a deale  of  nightly  feare 

To  watch  it.” 

Herrick. 

“ Let  Chriftmas  boall  her  cultomary  treat, 

A mixture  ftrange  of  fuet,  currants,  meat. 

Where  various  taftes  combine,  the  greafy  and  the  fweet.” 

Oxford  Saufage,  p.  22. 

The  Y ule-Dough,  or  Dow,'*  was  a kind  of  Baby,  or  little  Image 
of  Pafte,  which  our  Bakers  ufed  formerly  to  bake  at  this  feafon, 
and  prefent  to  their  cuftomers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Chandlers 
gave  Chriftmas  Candles. 

They  are  called  Tule  Cakes  in  the  county  of  Durham.  I find  in  the 
Roman  Calendar  that  at  Rome,  on  the  vigil  of  the  Nativity,  Sweet 


' “Enquiry  into  the  Antient  Greek  Game,”  1801,  p.  129,  Second  DilTert. 

’ Ibid.  p.  1 31 . 

^ Dough  or  Donxi,  is  vulgarly  ufed  in  the  North  for  a little  cake,  though  it  properly 
fignifies  a mafs  of  flour  tempered  with  water,  fait,  and  yeaft,  and  kneaded  fit  for 
baking.  It  is  derived,  as  Junius  tells  us,  from  the  Dutch  Deeg,  which  comes  from 
the  Theoftican  thihen,  to  grow  bigger,  or  rife,  as  the  bakers  term  it.  [The  failors 
call  pudding  dough,  but  pronounce  it  duff.^ 

Du  Cange,  “ Glofs.”  v.  Panis  Natalitius.  Ihre,  “ GloflTar.  Suio.  Goth.”  vol . i. 
p.  1009.  D’u  Cange  fays  : “ Panis  Natalitius,  cujufmodi  fieri  I’olet  in  die  Natalis 
Domini,  et  prasberi  Dominis  a pra:diorum  condufloribus,  in  quibufdam  Provinciis, 
qui  ex  farina  delicatiori,  ovis  et  la6Ie  confici  folent : Cuignets  appellant  Picardi,  quod 
in  cuneorum  varias  fpecies  efformentur.” 
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Meats  were  prefented  to  the  Fathers  in  the  Vatican,  and  that  all  kinds 
of  little  Images  (no  doubt  of  pa/le)  were  to  be  found  at  the  confec- 
tioners’ fhops. 

There  is  the  greateft  probability  that  we  have  had  hence  both  our 
Y ule-doughs,  Plum-porridge,  and  Mince-pies,  the  latter  of  which  are 
ftill  in  common  ufe  at  this  feafon.  The  Yule-dough  has  perhaps  been 
intended  for  an  image  of  the  Child  Jefus,  with  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is 
now,  if  I millake  not,  pretty  generally  laid  afide,  or  at  moft  retained 
only  by  children.* 

In  Sheppard’s  “Epigrams,”  1651,  Mince  [or  Minced]  Pies  are 
called  (S/^r/W-pies. 

Epig.  ig. 

“ C/iriJ}maJfe  Day. 

“ No  matter  for  Plomb-porriilge,  or  5'/rrzi/-pies, 

Or  a whole  Oxe  offered  in  facrifice 
To  Conuis,  not  to  Chrilf,”  &c. 

[In  Dekker’s  “ Warres,  Warres,  Warres,”  1628,]  fign.  C.  4,  thefe 
Pies  are  called  "■  Minch ed  Pies.” 

Minced  Pies  are  thus  mentioned  in  “ The  Religion  of  the  Hypo- 
critical Prefbyterians  in  meeter,”  1661  : 

“ Three  Chriftniafs  or  Minc’d  Pies,  all  very  fair, 

Methought  they  had  this  Motto,  ‘ Though  they  flir 
And  preach  us  down,_/«^  pondere  crefcit  virtus.'  ” 

At  Ripon,  on  Chriftmas  Eve,  the  Grocers  [ufed  in  1 790  to  fend]  each 
of  their  cuftomers  a pound,  or  half  a pound,  of  currants  and  raifms  to 
make  a Chriftmas  Pudding." 

Lewis, ^ fpeaking  of  the  Enthufiafts  in  the  grand  Rebellion,  tells  us, 
that  under  the  cenfure  of  lewd  cuftoms  they  include  all  forts  of 
public  fports,  exercifes,  and  recreations,  how  innocent  foever.  Nay, 
the  poor  Rofemary  and  Bays,”*  and  Chrijitnas  Pye,  is  made  an  abomina- 
tion. 

[Scogin,  in  the  edition  of  his  “ Jefts,”  publiflied  in  1626,  is  made 
on  his  death-bed  to  fay  : “ Mafters,  I tell  you  all  that  ftand  about 
mee,  if  I might  live  to  eate  a Chriftmafle  pye,  I care  not  if  I dye  by 
and  by  after  ; for  Chriftmafte  pyes  be  good  meat.” 

Both  plu7n- porridge  and  Chriftmas  pies  are  noticed  in  the  following 
paflage  in  Nedham’s  “ Hiftory  of  the  Rebellion,”  1661  : — 

“ All  plums  the  prophet’s  fons  defy. 

And  fpice-broths  are  too  hot ; 

Treafon's  in  a December  pye. 

And  death  within  the  pot. 


‘ Jonfon  in  his  “ Mafque  of  Chriftmas”  [printed  in  his  “Works,”]  1616,  has 
introduced  “ Minced-Pye”  and  “ Babie-Cake,”  who  aft  their  parts  in  the  drama. 

““Gent.  Mag.”  for  Auguft,  1790.  See  “ Ephemeris,  five  Diarium  Hift.” 
&c.  Francof.  1590. 

* “ Englifli  Prefbyterian  Eloquence,”  1720,  p.  17. 

* “ My  Difti  of  Chaftity  with  Rofemary  and  Bays.”  Anciently  many  Difties  were 
ferved  up  with  this  Garniture  during  the  feafon  of  Chriftmas.  See  Reed’s  “ Shake- 
fpeare,”  vol.  xxi.  p.  344. 
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Pajiies,  and  Plum- Porridge. 

Chriftmas,  farewell ; thy  days  I fear 
And  merry  days  are  done  : 

So  they  may  keep  feafts  all  the  year, 

Our  Saviour  lhall  have  none. 

Gone  are  thofe  golden  days  of  yore, 

When  Chriftmafs  was  a high  day  : 

Whofe  fports  we  now  lhall  fee  no  more  ; 

'Tis  turn’d  into  Good  Friday.”] 

Selden  thought  that  the  Coffin  of  our  Chriftmas  Pies,  in  fliape 
long,  is  in  imitation  of  the  Cratch.,  i.  e,  the  manger  wherein  the  infant 
Jefus  was  laid.  [This  has  been  pointed  out  already.] 

In  Fletcher’s  poem  ftyled  “ Chriftmas  Day,”  we  find  the  ingre- 
dients and  Ihape  of  the  Chriftmas  Pye. 

“ Chrift-mafs  ? give  me  my  beads  : the  word  implies 
A plot,  by  its  ingredients,  beef  and  pyes. 

The  cloyfter'd  fteaks  with  fait  and  pepper  lye 
Like  Nunnes  with  patches  in  a monaltrie. 

Prophanenefs  in  a conclave  ? Nay,  much  more, 

Idolatrie  in  cruft  ! Babylon’s  whore 

Rak’d  from  the  grave,  and  bak’d  byiianches,  then 

Serv’d  up  in  Coffins  to  unholy  men  ; 

Defil’d,  with  fuperftition,  like  the  Gentiles 

Of  old,  that  worftiip’d  onions,  roots,  and  lentiles!”' 

[Mifl'on®  defcribes  the  compofition  of  a Chriftmas-pafty  as  fol- 
lows ; “ In  every  family  they  make  at  Chriftmas  a famous  pie,  which 
they  call  a Chrljhnas  pie.  The  making  of  this  is  a great  fcience  ; it  is  a 
learned  medley  of  neats' -tongue,  the  brawn  of  a chicken,  eggs,  fugar, 
currants,  citron  and  orange-peel,  various  forts  of  fpice,  &c.” 

In  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  December,  1733,  is  an  efl'ay 
on  “ Chriftmas  Pye,”  in  which  the  author  tells  us  : “ That  this  diflt 
is  moft  in  vogue  at  this  time  of  year,  fome  think  is  owing  to  the  bar- 
rennefs  of  the  feafon,  and  the  fcarcity  of  fruit  and  milk  to  make  tarts, 
cuftards,  and  other  deflerts  ; this  being  a compound  that  furnifhes  a 
delTert  itfelf.  But  I rather  think  it  bears  a religious  kind  of  relation  to 
the  feftivity  from  whence  it  takes  its  name.  Our  tables  are  always 
fet  out  with  this  dilh  juft  at  the  time  and  probably  for  the  fame  reafon 
that  our  windows  are  adorned  with  Ivy.  I am  the  more  confirmed 
in  this  opinion  from  the  zealous  oppofition  it  meets  with  from  the 
Quakers,  who  diftinguifti  their  feafts  by  an  heretical  fort  of  pudding 
known  by  their  name,  and  inveigh  againft  Chriftmas  Pye  as  an  inven- 
tion of  the  fcarlet  whore  of  Babylon,  an  hodge-podge  of  fuperftition, 
popery,  the  devil,  and  all  his  works. 

“ The  famous  BickerftafP  rofe  up  againft  fuch  as  would  cut  out  the 
clergy  from  having  any  fhare  in  it.  ‘ The  Chriftmafs  Pyc,’  fays  he, 
‘ is  in  its  own  nature  a kind  of  confecrated  cake,  and  a badge  of  dif- 
tindlion,  and  yet  ’tis  often  forbidden  to  the  Druid  of  the  family. 
Strange  ! that  a firloin  of  beef,  whether  boiled  or  roafted,  when  entire, 


['  “ Ex  Otio  Negotium,”  &c.  1656,  p.  114.] 
(2  « 'j'favtij  in  England,”  p.  322.] 
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is  expofed  to  his  utmoft  depredations  and  incifions  : but  if  minced  into 
fmall  pieces,  and  tofled  up  with  plums  and  fugar,  changes  its  property, 
and  forfooth  is  meat  for  his  matter.’  Thus  with  a becoming  zeal  he 
defends  the  chaplains  of  noblemen  in  particular,  and  the  clergy  in 
general,  who  it  feems  were  debarred,  under  pretence  that  a fweet  tooth 
and  a liquorifh  palate  are  inconfittent  with  the  fanflityof  their  charac- 
ter.” 

In  the  North  of  England,  a Goofe  is  always  the  chief  ingredient  in 
the  compofition  of  a Chrittmas  rye.  Ramfay,  in  his  “ Elegy  on 
Lucky  Wood,”'  tells  us,  that  among  other  baits  by  which  the  good 
ale-wife  drew  cuttomers  to  herhoufe,  ftie  never  failed  to  tempt  them  at 
Chrittmas  with  a Goofe-pye. 

“ Than  ay  at  Tule  whene'er  we  came, 

A bra'  Goofe  Pye, 

And  was  na  that  a good  Belly  baum  ? 

Nane  dare  deny.” 

[In  the  “ Gentleman’s  Magazine  ” for  May,  i8ii,  it  is  faid  to  have 
been  cuttomary  to  dittribute  goofe-pies  (/.  e.  Chrittmas  patties  made 
with  goofe),  on  St.  Stephen’s  Day  (Dec.  26)  among  the  poorer  people 
in  parts  of  Yorkihire,  and  of  thofe  which  were  baked  for  this  occafion 
to  referve  one  till  Candlemas.] 

We  have  never  been  witnelTes,  fays  Johnfon  in  his  “ Life  of  Butler,” 
of  animofities  excited  by  the  ufe  of  Minced  Pies  and  Plumb-porridge, 
nor  feen  with  what  abhorrence  thofe  who  could  eat  them  at  all  other 
times  of  the  year,  would  (brink  from  them  in  December. 

In  “Round  about  our  Coal-Fire”  [circa  1730]  I find  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  ufual  diet  and  drink  of  this  feafon,  with  other 
curious  particulars  : 

“ An  Englilh  Gentleman  at  the  opening  of  the  great  day,  i.  e.  on 
Chrittmafs  Day  in  the  morning,  had  all  his  tenants  and  neighbours 
entered  his  Hall  by  day-break.  The  ttrong  beer  was  broached,  and 
the  black  jacks  went  plentifully  about  with  toatt,  fugar,  nutmegg,  and 
good  Chelhire  cheefe.  The  Hackin”  (the  great  faufage)  mutt  be 
boiled  by  day-break,  or  elfe  two  young  men  mutt  take  tbe  maiden  (/.  e. 
the  cook,)  by  the  arms,  and  run  her  round  the  market-place  till  Ihe  is 
afhamed  of  her  lazinefs. 

“ In  Chrittmas  Holidays,  the  tables  were  all  fpread  from  the  firft  to 
the  latt  ; the  firloins  of  beef,  the  minced  pies,  the  plumb-porridge,  the 
capons,  turkeys,  geefe,  and  plumb-puddings,  were  all  brought  upon  the 
board  ; every  one  eat  heartily,  and  was  welcome,  which  gave  rife  to  the 
proverb,  ‘ Merry  in  the  hall  when  beards  wag  all.’^” 


' “Poems,”  1721,  p.  31. 

* “A  Hackin.  Lucanica.  A.  S.  ^ehaccoS.  Flej-c.  Farcimen  ; and  yehaecca. 
Farcimentum,”  Ray’s  “ Glofs.  Northan  ” /«  “z/.  [“ a large  fort  of  faufage, 
being  a portion  of  the  cheer  provided  for  Chriftmas  fellivities,  from  to  /lack  or 
chop  ; hackjlock  being  ftill  a chopping-block  in  the  Scotilh  dialeff.” — Nares’  Gloff. 
1859, 

Memorandum.  I dined  at  the  Chaplain'.s  table  at  St.  James’s  on  Chriftmas 
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[Braithwalte,  in  his  “ Rules  for  the  Houfe  of  an  Earle” 

1640)  laments  the  expenditure  of  money  which  would  have  been 
better  laid  out  in  the  good  old  fubftantial  fare,  upon  confedtionery. 
He  fays  : “ I have  knowen  that  the  fineft  confe£tionary  fhoppe  in 
Bearbinder  Lane  and  the  Blacke  Fryers  muft  be  fought  into  for  all 
kindes  of  conferved,  preferved,  and  candied  fruidles,  and  flowers,  the 
chardge  of  a banquet  arrifing  to  as  great  a fumme  of  monye  as 
would  have  kept  a good  houfe  all  Chriftemas,  wherin  Ihould  have 
been  great  difhes  filled  with  great  peeces  of  Beefe,  veale,  Swanne, 
Venifon,  Capons,  and  fuch  like  Englifti  meates.” 

In  Yorkihire  (Cleveland)  the  children  eat,  at  the  prefent  feafon, 
according  to  Mr.  Atkinfon,  “ a kind  of  gingerbread  baked  in  large  and 
thick  cakes,  or  flat  loaves,”  called  Pepper-cakes.  They  are  alfo  ufual 
at  the  birth  of  a child.  “ One  of  thefe  cakes,”  fays  Mr.  A.,  “ is 
provided,  and  a cheefe  ; the  latter  is  on  a large  platter,  or  difh,  and  the 
pepper-cake  upon  it.  The  cutting  of  the  Chriftmas  cheefe  is  done  by 
the  matter  of  the  houfe  on  Chrittmas  Eve,  and  is  a ceremony  not  to 
be  lightly  omitted.  All  comers  to  the  houfe  are  invited  to  partake  of 
the  pepper-cake  and  Chrittmas  cheefe.”] 

“ Poor  Robin  ” for  1677,  notes  the  fettive  doings  of  Chrittmas  as 
follows ; 


“ Now  grocer’s  trade 
Is  in  requeft, 

For  Plums  and  Spices 
Of  the  beft. 

Good  cheer  doth  with 
This  month  agree, 

And  dainty  chaps 
Muft  fweetned  be. 

[It  was  anciently  believed  that 


Mirth  and  gladnefs 
Doth  abound. 

And  ftrong  beer  in 
Each  houfe  is  found. 

Minc’d  Pies,  roaft  Beef 
With  other  cheer 
And  fealting,  doth 
Conclude  the  year 

child  born  on  a Chrittmas-day, 


Day,  1801,  and  partook  of  the  firft  thing  ferved  up  and  eaten  on  that  feftival  at 
table,  i.  e.  a tureen  full  of  rich  lufcious  plum-porridge.  I do  not  know  that  the 
cuftom  is  anywhere  elfe  retained. 

' They  are  likewife  alluded  to  in  King’s  “ Art  of  Cookery,’’  p.  75  : 

“ At  Chriftmas  time — 

Then  if  you  wou’d  fend  up  the  Brawner’s  Head, 

Sweet  Rofemary  and  Bays  around  it  fpread ; 

His  foaming  tufks  let  fome  large  Pippin  grace. 

Or,  ’midft  thefe  thundring  fpears  an  Orange  place  j 
Sauce,  like  himfelf,  offenfive  to  its  foes. 

The  roguifli  Muftard,  dang’rous  to  the  nofe. 

Sack,  and  the  well-fpic’d  Hippocras  the  wine 
Waftail  the  bowl  with  antient  ribbands  fine. 

Porridge  with  Plumbs,  and  Turkeys  with  the  chine.’’ 

At  Ripon,  on  Chriftmas  Day,  the  fmging  boys  come  into  the  church  with  large 
baflcets  full  of  red  Apples,  with  a fprig  of  Rofemary  ftuck  in  each,  which  they 
prefent  to  all  the  Congregation,  and  generally  have  a return  made  them  of  zd,  s^. 
or  (>d.  according  to  the  quality  of  the  lady  or  gentleman.* 


“ Gent.  Mag.”  for  Auguft  1790. 
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when  that  day  fell  on  a Sunday,  would  be  very  fortunate.  A MS.  in 
the  Bodleian  has  this  pafl'age : 

“ And  what  chyld  on  that  day  boom  be, 

Of  gret  worfcheyp  fchall  he  be.” 

Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  in  his  “ E flays,”  1846,  fays:  “It  is  ftill 
an  article  of  popular  faith  in  Scotland,  that  perfons  born  at  Chriftmas 
and  on  Good  Friday,  have  more  power  of  communicating  with 
fpirits  and  hobgoblins  than  other  people,”  and  quotes  Scott’s  “ Mar- 
mion”  for  an  illuftration,  fo  far  at  leafl:  as  Chriftmas  is  concerned.] 

The  Minifter  of  Montrofe  tells  us  “ At  Chriftmas  and  the  New 
Year,  the  opulent  Burghers  begin  to  feaft  with  their  friends,  and  go 
a round  of  vifits,  which  takes  up  the  fpace  of  many  weeks.  Upon 
fuch  occaflons,  the  graveft  is  expelled  to  be  merry  and  to  join  in  a 
cheerful  fong.” 

[It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  the  following  pafl'age  from  Fletcher’s 
Drama  of  the  “Pilgrim,”  1621,  is  to  be  interpreted  literally — I ftiould 
prefume  not : 

“ Alphonfo.  Away  with  him  ! 

Fling  him  i’  th’  hay-mow, — let  him  lie  a-mellowing  ; 

He  jlinks  of  Mufcadel  like  an  Englijh  C/iriJlmase'] 


S)t.  S)tephen’0  Day- 

[Dec.  26.) 

[ y\  “Receipts  and  Difburfements  of  the  Canons  of 

St.  Mary,  in  Huntingdon,”^  we  have  the  following 

entry : “ Item,  for  letting  our  horfes  blede  in  ChryftmafTe  weke, 

Hofpinian  quotes  a fuperftitious  notion  from  Naogeorgus  that  it  is 
good  to  gallop  horfes  till  they  are  all  over  in  a fweat,  and  then  bleed 
them,  on  St.  Stephen’s  Day,  to  prevent  their  having  any  diforders  for 
the  enfuing  year.^ 


' “Statiftical  Account  of  Scotland,”  vol.  v.  p.  48. 

^ “ Nichols’s  Illullr.”  1797,  p.  294. 

^ Hofpinian  “ De  Orig.  Fell.  Chriftianor.”  fol.  160: 

“ Then  follow'eth  Saint  Stephens  Day,  whereon  doth  every  man 
His  Horfes  jaunt  and  courfe  abrode,  as  fwiftly  as  he  can. 

Until  they  doe  extreemely  fweate,  and  than  they  let  them  blood, 

For  this  being  done  upon  this  day,  they  fay  doth  do  them  good. 

And  keepes  them  from  all  maladies  and  ficknelfe  through  the  yeare. 

As  if  that  Steven  any  time  tooke  charge  of  Horfes  heare.’' 

Popjh  Kingdome,  fol.  45. 

[Mr.  Brand  alfo  quotes  under  this  head  Hildebrandus  “ De  Diebus  Fdlis,”  SS. 

Antiquitat.  Epitome,  p.  33.) 
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In  Tufler’s  “ Hulbandry,”  1580,  under  December,  are  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

“ Yer  Chriftmas  be  parted,  let  Horjfe  be  let  blood. 

For  manie  a purpofe  it  doth  them  much  good  : 

The  Day  of  S.  Steeven,  old  fathers  did  ufe, 

If  that  do  mirtike  thee,  fome  other  day  chufe.”  ‘ 

[The  following  is  from  Copley’s  “ Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1595 
“ On  S.  Stevens  Day  it  is  the  cuftome  for  all  horfes  to  be  let  bloud 
and  drench’d.  A gentleman  being  (that  morning)  demaunded  whether 
it  pleafed  him  to  have  his  horfe  let  bloud  and  drencht,  according  to 
the  fafhion  ? He  anfwered  [with  a poor  quibble  on  the  well-known 
malady  among  horfes  (the  farcin.,  or  equine  fcrofula)]  No,  firra,  my 
horfe  is  not  difeafed  of  the  faJhionsi”~\ 

Douce  fays  the  practice  of  bleeding  Horfes  on  this  day  is  extremely 
ancient,  and  appears  to  have  been  brought  into  this  country  by  the 
Danes.^ 

Aubrey  in  the  “ Remains  of  Gentilifme,”  MS.  Lanfd.  Brit.  Mus. 
226,  fays  ; “ On  St.  Stephen’s  Day  the  Farrier  came  conftantly  and 
blouded  all  our  Cart-horfes.” 

[I  take  it  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  one  of  thofe  meaninglefs 
jingles,  which  occur  in  old  charms  and  fuperftitious  rhymes,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Aubrey^  under  this  head.  He  obferves  ; “When  the 
bread  was  put  into  the  oven,  they  prayed  to  God  and  Saint  Stephen 
to  fend  them  a juft  batch  and  an  even.” 

In  “ Notes  and  Queries”  for  Dec.  1859,  J-  Oough  Nichols 
printed  a curious  letter  from  Robert  Heyricke,  Alderman  of  Leicefter, 
to  Sir  William  Heyricke,  of  Wood-ftreet,  London,  his  brother,  and 
uncle  of  the  poet,  dated  from  Leicefter,  2 Jan.  1614-15.  Here  the 
writer  refers  to  the  cuftom  of  holding  up  hands  and  fpoons  at  a 
Chriftmas  merry-making  in  remembrance  of  thofe  who  were  ab- 
fent.  His  words  are : “ And  the  fame  day  [St.  Stephen’s  Day] 
we  were  bufy  w'* *"  hollding  up  hands  and  fpoones  to  yow,  owt 
of  porredge  and  pyes,  to  the  remembraunce  of  yowre  g‘  lyberality 
of  frute  and  fpice,  which  God  fend  yow  long  lyffe  to  contynew, 
for  of  that  day  we  have  not  myfied  anny  St.  Steven  this  47  yeare 
to  have  as  many  gaf[tes]  as  my  howfe  woolld  holld,  I thank  God 
for  yt.”  In  a letter  written  on  the  following  St.  Stephen’s-day 
(Dec.  26,  1615)  the  worthy  alderman  again  touches  on  this  now 
forgotten  ufage  of  holding  up  the  hands  and  fpoons  for  friends  at  a 
diftance.] 


' On  which  is  this  Note  in  “TuiTer  Redivivus,”  1710  : “ About  Chriftmas  is  a 
very  proper  time  to  bleed  Horfes  in,  for  then  they  are  commonly  at  houfe,  then 
Spring  comes  on,  the  Sun  being  now  come  back  from  the  Winter  Solftice,  and 
there  are  three  or  four  days  ot  reft,  and  if  it  be  upon  St.  Stephen’s  Day,  it  is  not 
the  worfe,  feeing  there  are  with  it  three  days  of  reft,  or  at  leaft  two.” 

* He  refers  us  to  Olai  Wormii  “Fafti  Danici,”  lib.  2,  cap.  19. 

P Rem.  of  Gentilifm  and  Judaifm  (Thoms Anecd.  and  Trad.”  1839, 

p.  88.)1 
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Bifliop  Hall*  fays:  “On  St.  Stephen’s  Day  bleffings  are  implored 
upon  paftures.” 

Among  the  Finns,  upon  St.  Stephen’s  Day,  a piece  of  money,  or  a 
bit  of  filver  muft  be  thrown  into  the  trough  out  of  which  the  Horfes 
drink,  by  every  one  that  wiflies  to  profper." 


S)t.  JotJn  the  CbangeltO. 

{Dec.  27.) 

“ Nexte  John  the  fonne  of  Zebedee  hath  his  appoynted  Day, 

Who  once  by  cruell  Tyraunts  will,  conltrayned  was  they  fay 
Strong  poyfon  up  to  drinke,  therefore  the  Papiftes  doe  beleeve 
That  whofo  puts  their  truft  in  him,  no  poyfon  them  can  greeve. 

The  wine  befide  that  halowed  is,  in  worfliip  of  his  name. 

The  Prieftes  doe  give  the  people  that  bring  money  for  the  fame. 

And  after  with  the  felfe  fame  wine  are  little  manchets  made 
Agaynft  the  boyftrous  winter  ftorme.s,  and  fundrie  fuch  like  trade. 

The  men  upon  this  folemne  day,  do  take  this  holy  wine 

To  make  them  ftrong,  fo  do  the  maydes  to  make  them  faire  and  fine.” 

The  Popijh  Kingdome,  fol.  45. 

The  cuftom  of  giving  wine  on  the  Day  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelift  has  been  already  noticed  under  St.  Stephen’s  Day. 

I It  appears^  that  the  common  people  in  the  Moray  parifh  of  Duffus, 
ufed  to]  “celebrate  (perhaps  without  ever  thinking  of  the  origin  of  the 
pradtice)  St.  John’s  Day,  St.  Stephen’’ s Day.,  Chrijimas  Day.,  &c. 
by  aflembling  in  large  companies  to  play  at  foot-ball,  and  to  dance 
and  make  merry.  That  horror  at  the  name  of  Holidays  which  was 
once  a chara£leriftic  of  the  Puritans  and  true  blue  Prelbyterians,  never 
took  poflelTion  of  them.” 


' “ Triumphs  of  Rome,”  p.  58. 

F See  fuprd  under  “ Yule  Dough,”  &c.] 

^ “ Stat.  Acc.  of  Scotland,”  vol.  viii.  p.  399  j parifli  of  Duffus,  county  of 
Moray. 
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Cl)UDermas,  or  l^olp  3lnnotmt0’  20ap. 

This  day  is  of  moft  unlucky  omen.  None  ever  marries  on  a 
Childermas  ^ Day. 

[Forby,  in  his  “ Vocabulary,”  1830,  fays  that  the  day  on  which  this 
feftival  falls  was  reckoned  unlucky  for  the  commencement  of  any 
work  or  talk.  “ In  the  ‘ Spedlator,’  No.  7,  we  learn  that  the  fame 
notion  of  the  weekly  recurrence  of  this  unlucky  day  was  entertained 
at  that  time.  The  word  itfelf  is  genuine  Saxon,  childe  majje  dag,” 

In  Northamptonlhire,  or  fome  parts  of  it,  this  is  known  as  Dyze- 
mas  Day.  Mifs  Baker  obferves : “ A fexagenarian,  on  the  fouthern 
fide  of  the  county,  to  whom  I was  indebted  for  the  name,  informed 
me  that  within  his  remembrance  this  day  was  kept  as  facred  as  the 
fabbath,  and  it  was  confidered  very  unlucky  to  commence  any  un- 
dertaking, or  even  to  wafti  on  the  fame  day  of  the  week  through- 
out the  year,  on  which  the  anniverfary  of  this  day  laft  fell.”  But  the 
latter  notion  is  not  peculiar  to  the  county  in  queftion.  It  is  alfo  cur- 
rent in  the  North  of  England  and  elfewhere.  According  to  fome 
authorities,  the  day  is  called  Dyzeman’s  Day  in  the  North.] 

It  appears  from  the  “ Pafton  Letters,”"  that  the  Coronation  or 
Edward  IV.  was  put  off  till  the  Monday,  becaufe  the  preceding 
Sunday  was  Childermas  Day. 

[In  the  Statutes  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Mary  Ottery, 
founded  in  1337,  is  a dire£lion,  that  none  of  the  finging  boys  fhall 
be  fufFered  to  proceed  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  parilh  on  Inno- 
cents’ Day.  It  is  certainly  curious  that  in  1278,  Archbiftiop  Peckham 
iffued  an  injunction  to  reftrain  the  performance  of  fervice  by  little 
girls  [parvulce)  on  this  feftival  at  Godftow  nunnery.  Proceffions  of 
children  on  this  day  have  been  already  noticed  as  forbidden  by  the 
proclamation  of  July  22nd,  1540.  Strype,  under  1582,  mentions  a 
riot  in  Finfbury,  about  Chrittmas  holidays,  “ by  fome  loofe  young 
men  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery,  one  of  whom,  named  Light,  was  efpe- 
cially  indicted  for  Tinging  in  the  church,  upon  Childermas  Day^  Fal- 
lantida  dilli,  &c. — an  idle  loofe  fong  then  ufed.”  Naogeorgus,  in  the 
Fourth  Book  of  his  “ Popifti  Kingdom,”  Ihows  it  to  have  been  ftill 
more  extenfively  practifed.] 

In  “ Sir  John  Oldcaftle,”  1600,  aft  ii.  fc.  2,  Murley  objects  to  the 


‘ Childermas.  cySamaerpe  8*5.  Sax.  Childirmas-dai,  in  Wicklif’s  time. 
Childery-marte.  Rob.  Glouc. — ‘‘Gent.  Mag.”  Jan  1799. 

Bourne  tells  us,  chap,  xviii.  that  “ according  to  the  Monks  it  was  very  unlucky 
to  begin  any  work  upon  Childermas  Day : and  whatfoever  day  that  falls  on, 
whether  on  the  Monday,  Tuefday,  or  any  other,  nothing  muft  be  begun  on  that  day 
through  the  year.” 

Vol.  i.  p.  234.. 
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rendezvous  of  the  Wickliffites  on  a Friday  : “ Friday,  quoth’a,  a difmal 
day  ; Childermas  Day  this  year  was  Friday.” 

Gregory*  obferves  that  “It  hath  been  a cuftom,  and  yet  is  elfe- 
where,  to  whip  up  the  children  upon  Innocents  Day  morning,  that 
the  memorie  of  Herods  murder  of  the  Innocents  might  ftick  the 
clofer,  and  in  a moderate  proportion  to  a6t  over  the  crueltie  again  in 
kinde.”' 

Melton,  in  his  “ Aftrologafter,”  1620,  p.  45,  informs  us  it  was 
formerly  an  article  in  the  Creed  of  Popular  Superftition,  that  it  was 
not  lucky  to  put  on  a new  fuit,  pare  one’s  nails,  or  begin  any  thing  on 
a Childermas  Day. 

Dugdale,^  fpeaking  of  the  Chriftmas  feftivities  kept  in  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  cites  an  order  dated  9th  Hen.  VIII.  “that  the  King  of  Cock- 
neys, on  Childermafs  Day,  Ihould  fit  and  have  due  fervice  ; and  that 
he  and  all  his  officers  Ihould  ufe  honeft  manner  and  good  order,  with- 
out any  wafte  or  deftru£lion  making  in  wine,  brawn,  chely,  or  other 
vitails:  as  alfo  that  he,  and  his  marlhal,  butler,  and  conftable  marlhal, 
Ihould  have  their  lawful  and  honeft  commandments  by  delivery  of  the 
officers  of  Chriftmas,  and  that  the  faid  King  of  Cockneys,  ne  none  of 
his  officers  medyl  neither  in  the  buttery,  nor  in  the  ftuard  of  Chrift- 
mafs  his  office,  upon  pain  of  40r.  for  every  fuch  medling.  And 
laftly,  that  yack  Straw,  and  all  his  adherents,  Ihould  be  thenceforth 
utterly  banilht  and  no  more  to  be  ufed  in  this  houfe,  upon  pain  to  for- 
feit, for  every  time,  five  pounds,  to  be  levied  on  every  Fellow  hap- 
ning  to  oftend  againft  this  rule.” 

[Dufrefne,  in  a note  to  Clement  Marot’s  cxxxvth  Epigram,  ob- 
ferves, that  on  Innocents'*  Day  there  ufed  to  be  a cuftom  of  flapping 
on  the  hinder  parts  any  young  folks  who  were  furprifed  in  bed  on  that 
morning,  and  occafionally  it  proceeded  further.  But  this  pra6lice  had 
even  then  fallen  into  difufe.  Douce  cites  a paft'age  from  a French 
book,®  to  fhow  that  an  odd  fpecies  of  burlefque  was  performed  on  this 
feftival  by  fome  of  the  religious  orders.] 


' “ Pofthumous  Works,”  1649. 

’ See  Cotgrave’s  “ Di£l.”  the  “ Di£Hon.  de  Furetiere,”  and  “ Diflion.  de  Tre- 
voux,”  V.  Innocenter. 

^ “ Origines  Juridiciales,”  p.  247. 

■*  “ Innocentes.  Allufion  a un  iifage  pratique  lors  en  France,  011  les  jeunes 
perfonnes  qu’on  pouvoit  lurprendre  au  lit  le  jour  des  Innocens,  recevoient  fur  le 
derriere  quelques  claques,  & quelque  fois  un  pen  plus,  quand  les  I'lijet  en  valoient  la 
peine.  Cela  ne  fe  pratique  plus  aujourd'luii : nous  foinnies  bien  plus  lages  & plus 
rel'erves  que  nos  peres.” 

‘ “ Voyageur  a Paris,”  tom.  ii.  p.  21. 


3°3 


[^t.  3lwlwn. 

There  were  three  or  four  faints  of  this  name;  but  the  heft 
known  was  the  faint,  who  is  the  fuppofed  patron  and  protedlor 
of  pilgrims  and  travellers.  He  is  mentioned  as  fuch  in  the  “ Kyng 
and  the  Hermyt 

“ I have  herd  pore  men  call  at  morrow, 

Seynt  Julyan  lend  yem  god  harborow, 

When  that  they  had  nede.” 

In  the  “ Ancren  Riwle  ” (13th  century)  we  have:  “Surely  they 
(the  pilgrims)  find  St.  Julian’s  inn,  which  way  faring  men  diligently 
feek.” 

Chaucer  had  the  familiar  attribute  of  St.  Julian  before  him,  when 
he  defcribed  his  Frankeleyn^  or  country  gentleman  : 

“ An  houlholder,  and  that  a grete,  was  he : 

Seint  Julian  he  was  in  his  contre.” 

“ Simon  the  Leper,”  it  is  noted  by  Warton,^  “ at  whofe  boufe  our 
Saviour  lodged  in  Bethany,  is  called  in  the  Legends  ‘Julian  the  good 
herborow^  and  Bifhop  of  Bethpaze.  In  the  Tale  of  Beryn,  St. 
Julian  is  invoked  to  revenge  a traveller,  who  had  been  traitoroufly 
ufed  in  his  lodgings.” 

The  Hiftory  of  St.  Julian  is  in  the  “ Gefta  Romanorum  ” and 
elfewhere.  He  was  a knight,  who  found,  on  returning  to  his  houfe 
one  day,  two  perfons  afleep  in  his  bed.  He  thought  that  his  wife  had 
been  unfaithful  to  him,  and  immediately  flew  the  fuppofed  guilty  pair, 
who  turned  out  to  be  his  father  and  mother,  who  had  travelled  from  a 
diftant  land  to  fee  him.  He  thereupon  founded  a hofpital  for  travel- 
lers : hence  he  acquired  the  name  of  Hofpitator,  or  tbe  gude  herber 
lour.  ] 


This  does  not  belong  to  the  Calendar,  but  is  merely  introduced 
here  to  notice,  that  it  is  fo  jocularly  chriftened  by  thofe 
mechanics  and  others,  who  make  Monday  a dies  non  in  a working 
fenfe,  not  to  fay  Tuefday.  In  fa£l,  if  we  reckon  in  the  new  Saturday 
half-holiday  (which  is,  however,  rather,  a revival  flightly  altered)  cer- 


['  “ H.  E.  P."  1824,  vol.  iii.  p.  278.] 
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tain  clafles  of  our  operatives  only  keep  ftri£lly  to  their  work  from 
Tuefday  to  Saturday  at  neon.  In  fome  parts  of  Yorkfhire,  any  day 
devoted  to  idlenefs  is  called  Cobbler's  Monday.,  from  the  fail  that 
members  of  that  vocation  feldom  ply  their  trade  till  the  Tuefday ; this 
is  not  confined  to  Y’orkftiire,  but  is  general,  and  applies  to  a few 
other  crafts.] 


END  OF  VOLUME  THE  FIRST. 


CHISWICK  PRESS: — PRINTED  BY  WHITTINGHAM  AND  WILKINS, 
TOOKS  COURT,  CHANCERY  LANE. 
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